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Nic f Has completed his Twentrera Vo.umr, an event worthy of the Year 


that has seen the Crystal Palace. 





Though the work already accomplished might fairly represent the labours of a life, 
Puncn is yet in his infancy ; for having just completed twenty, he is now entering on twenty-one. 
If the past has been but the promise of his youth, it may well be asked, with astonishment, 


what will be the performance of his years of maturity ? 


To the self-respecting People ot England, with affectionate and admiring hearts now 
mingling in amity and brotherhood with men of all climes in that Crystal Palace, Puncu 
offers his own Collection—the accumulation of vast Intellectual Wealth, and the produce 


of the richest Mines of Wit, brought together by the combined resources of Art and Industry. 























PREFACE. 








As in the Great Hive to which the World’s Bees have contributed their labours, 
Puncu has here concentrated the treasures of his own hive, in which, though there may 


be a little taste of the sting, there is no lack of the honey. 


His Exhibition has the same object in view as that now collected in the Crystal 


Palace, to which he stood Sponsor, and gave the name,— 


THE ADVANCEMENT AND HAPPINESS OF MANKIND, 


CHith the Peace and Goovtwill of all ations. 
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THE CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 1851. 
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JANUARY. 


In the beginning of the month old Hremus 
will give bis annual series of snow-balis. 


January is generally the coldest month in 
the year, and the hedges are covered with a 
frieze-work of delicate texture. 

Booksellers plant their annuals, and place 
specimens under glass frames for forcing. 


BALDERDASH FOR THE BALD. 


If the growth of the hair is promoted by 
Macassar, will an Anti-Macassar have a con- 
trary effect ? 

Letters are paid for by the ounce, but an 
unusually weighty announcement is not sub- 
jected to an extra charge. 

Where are we most likely to find the sky 
blue? The nearer we get to the milky way. 

Why is a man who has just carried his 
carpet-bag on shore from a steam-boat like an 
owner of the soil? Because he is possessed 
of “ landed property.” 


A CHRONOLOGY IN ADVANCE. 
1852.—Downiall of Westminster Bridge. 
1870.—Completion of the Nelson Column. 
1900.—Repair of the Crystal Palace in Hyde 

Park. 
1950.—Revival of the Railway Share Market 


History ot THe Horse-MaArines.—This 
justly celebrated branch of the United Service 
is of Danish origin; for the piratical Dane of 
old combined the character of a naval warrior 
and a Norseman.—Cockney’s Antiquities. 


Tae Farr tn Hype Parx.—The Exhibition 
in the Crystal Palace will be sure to have 
plenty of female visitors; for the ladies will 
all be naturally attracted by the glass. 


LeGaL Memoranpum.—It is not perhaps 
generally known that if one man steals 
another's donkey, the remedy of the aggrieved 
party consists in an action of ass-sumpsit. 


Propriety or LANGuAGE.—A vulgar little 
bey observing that Wriuiam Rvurvs got bis 
“erael” in the New Forest, is reminded by 
his companion that he ought to have said 
arno-root. 
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PEOPLE HAVE DIFFERENT OPINIONS. 





Housebreaker. “ Wort A SHAME, FOR PEOPLE TO GO LEAVING COAL-SCUTTLES ABOUT, 


Well-Bred Man. “ Your Horst SEEMS A LITTLE IMPATIENT, Srpr ! 


FOR PEOPLE TO GO TUMBLING OVER.” 







EXCESSIVELY POLITE. 





Pray Go First! 






FEBRUARY. 


The latitude of London may be ascertained 
at the Casinos, where the greatest latitude is 
allowed. 

The elder begins to look younger by putting 
out its early blossoms, and the hazel, com. 
mencing its wonderful formation, prepare 
future nuts to crack for the student of natur, 

The Sidereal phenomena of this month m 
quire more consideration than we are dis 
posed to give to the subject. 

The Moon appears most interesting through 
a telescope when in his aldermanic costume, 
and surrounded by his civic satellites. 






























GutpE To THE Lookine-GLASSES oF Loe 
pon.—They are generally found at tailor 
shops, and places where filtering machines ay 
sold. Print-shops, too, abound with them, 
The surest sign of a place where a goo 
looking-glass is to be met, is a young may 
looking most intently into the window, quietly 
arranging his cravat. He is supposed t 
be admiring some beautiful print, but the 
work of art that is fixing his admiration is 
the impression of his own highly-finished 
features 

THE 
Jemmy. 

Conunprum For LEGISLATORS.—Why do 
the Patent Laws tend to promote discovery? 
Because they tax invention. 

TemPERANCE En1oma.— When has a scruple 
more weight than a dram ? When consciens 
makes a teetotaller refuse a thimbleful @ 
brandy. 

EXPLANATION OF ScrENTIFIC TERM.—Mrag 
TEeEMPERATURE.—That point of the thermp 
meter which indicates stinginess in coal. 

Tue Orver or THE Baru.—Grand Master, 
DEEN Mouammen, of Brighton. The Insigni 
are a jack-towel and a fiesh-brush. TI 
motto is, Shaam—Sham—Pooh! Pooh! 

NaTuraAt Unirorm.—There is a corps 
her Majesty's service, the members of whid 
may be said to have been born in reg 
mentals, namely, the Buffs. 

An Here at Law.—A 
inherits an estate which 
Chancery. 

TasLe or InTeERest.—The Dinner-Table. 
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HAYCOCKS 


January, 1851, was a great month at Haycock Hall. 


THE 


HE HAYCOCKS are an old family in——shire. They boast of bei 
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The frost set in with the new year, and hunting was out of the question. The 
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| 
MARCH. | 


Planting opera- 
tions may be com- 
menced at TATTER- 
BALL’s, and greens 
may be picked out 
for future crops. 

Melons may be 
forced, with a view to 
their becoming “ quite 
@ picture” in a frame. 

The blackbird now 
offers his note for our 
acceptance, and the 
thrush presents his 
bill. The ants come 
from their haunts, and 
the bee notifies his 
being, showing by his 
cheerful industry that 
the painfulness of 
labour is only a mere 








hum. 

The air will be cold 
and raw, forming 
part of the raw ma- 
terial contributed to 
the Exhibition of 1851 
The Dog-star will be 
visible at Barking, 
in Essex, and PoLitux 
going out without his 
Castor will get his 
head wet from the 
rain. 





Jupicious INVEST- 
mxeNT.—A certain en- 
terprising capitalist 
bought the Vestiges + 
of Creation, because 
he had heard that it 
contains some deep 
speculations. 


STALE NEWS, FRESHLY TOLD. 
A physician cannot obtain recovery of his fees, although he may cause the recovery of 
his patient. 
Dress may be seized for rent, and a coat without cuffs may be collared by the broker. 
A married woman can acquire nothing, the proper tie of marriage making all she has the 
proper-ty of her husband. 
You may purchase any stamp at the stamp-office, except the stamp of a gentleman. 


Pawnbrokers take such enormous interest in their little pledges, that if they were really 
pledges of affection, the interest taken could hardly be execeled. 


Extreme Iytoxication.—A Smithfield drover, inflamed by rage, and inebriated with 
beer, tries to hit the moon between the horns. 


A VEGETARIAN BUT NOT A TEE-TOTALLER.—A red-nosed potator. 





BrivTaNNIA HAS THE INDUSTRY oF ALI-THE-WoRLD snp HIS Wirz, TO SvenD A Few Montus witn Her. 
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APRIL. 


Farmers and widows 
will now commenes 
their weeding opera. 
tions, with a view t 
future harvests. | 

Celery springs 
with celerity, and the 
ground feels its heart 
beating with the burst §) 
of the beet. 

The woods and 
groves echo with the 
midnight meetings of 
the melodists, and al] 
nature seems to call 
upon the Cuckoo for g 
song. The first Swab 
low arrives as 
of the materials for 
making a summer, 
and FiLora unfolds 
her patterns for the 
approaching season, 

SANITARY 

CONVIVIALITY, 

“ Now, then, Gentle 
men, suppose we have 
‘a drain,’” as the Com. 
missioners of Sewer 
said to the Court of 
Aldermen. 

Screntiric Ex 
HIBITOR.— An ingeni- 
ous chemist sends'a 
bottle of fog to the 
Exhibition of 1861, 
as a specimen of the 
raw material. 
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| 
NeEvVER Empty.—That 
| of the full moon. 


A CATALOGUE OF USEFUL THINGS. 


A quire of paper should contain 24 sheets, does contain about 20. 
30. 

















CONUNDRUM FOR 


COCKNEYS. 
Which has the 

greater amount of 

animal heat, the 


beaver or the otter? 
Why, of course, the 
otter of the two. 


LOGIC FOR LOOSE 
FISH. 
Punctuality is the 
soul of business : there- 
fore, punctuality is 
not material. 


THE DIRTIEST SAINT 
IN THE CALENDAR. 


St. Benet Sherehog. 


CHEAP CURE FOR ALL 
DISEASES. 
“Like is to be 
treated with like.” is 
the principle of ho- 
meeopathy. Of course, 
therefore, homceopa- 
thie doctors expect 
only homeopathic 

fees. 


A CAPITAL BUSINESS. 


The most flourish- 
ing profession one 
can turn one’s hand to 
in the present day is 
Mesmerism. 


AN ILLITERATE 
OFFICER. 

An excisemen calls 
on a well-known poli- 
tical economist, and 
insists on searching 
the library, as he has 
been informed that 
there is a MALt-n’us 
(Malthouse) in it. 
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THAMES FISHING. 


Fisherman (to Old Gentleman). “Tuey’se a’ BITIN’ AWAY OVER ’ERR, Sir! 
o’ woop, Srr, AND YOU’LL HAVE A CAPITAL PITCH, Sir!” | 


| Old Gentleman. “ Across THAT BIT OF woop! 






















A chaldron of coals > 36 bushels, 2 m 
A bottle of wine ” 1 quart, ” ” 1} pint. 
A pound of sugar * 16 ounces, ” » 
A shilling cab-fare should be 14 mile, but is * }. 
A kitchen should contain 1 cook, does contain 1 policeman also. 
An omnibus ” 13 passengers, » 26 inside and out. 
A reader of Punch’s Almanack, should, but can’t eontain himself. 
melar 
MAGIC AND MEDICINE. and w 
The prosecutor of physical researches is now no longer confounded with the practitioner ot §) made 
the black art; but nevertheless it is a fact, that, at many private meetings of medical students, | up to 
spirits are summoned, and appear regularly after supper. | on - 
_ - a tours, 
|| him o 
RECREATIONS IN Th 
CHEMISTRY in the 
Put some powdered was n 
zinc or some iron their 
filings into a glass the k 
bottle, with a little ing-re 
water in it, and, in Th 
order to disengage about 
hydrogen gas, add & ary. 
small quantity of sul- Tom 
phuric acid, spill some rited 
of the acid on the Mar‘ 
table-cloth, which, if COCK, 
of 9, dark colour, will inviti 
be stained red in se- mily 
veral places, and will the 
have a number Hay« 
holes burnt in it. perat 
Jackets, trousers, and raved 
pinafores will exhibit foreig 
the same phenomena, the v 
as the consequences of too n 
this chemical recrea- great 
tion. plish 
famil 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Tom 
We now have cheese Am 
largely imported from whiel 
America, which is 8 hated 
great way, but a care- Old I 
ful housewife will ror ¢ 
make it go a good gentl 
deal farther. by P 
“not 
PARADOXICAL EXPE- ferna 
RIMENT. wher 
The giver of a lec- bag-1 
ture on natural philo- you, 
sophy exhausting his the o 
iver. Af 
| sary 
| PATRON SAINT FOR was | 
| AUCTIONEERS. what 
| _ St. Vineent de how 
Sales. by 7 
JUST STEP ACROSS THAT THERE BIT Aphorism by an diari 
Oracle. Take it as you perus 
P om Choose—The end of §)| tic e; 
Dors tHe Maw ruink I’m a Ropge-Dancer? Love is Matrimony. 
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Tur “Frw Frrenps” Arrive at Mr. Heypay’s. ' 


1 hol Jat 


of the Mrs. Page, but for SpaTrer, who had a taste for practical jokes, 

and who put explosive mixtures into the fairies’ candles, in the last scene, and generally 
made himself so disagreeable, that he was voted a bore even by Tom Hexpay, who looked 
up to him a good deal, as belonging to the Household Troops, and having the privilege of 
lounging out of the guard-room window at the Horse-Guards, and wearing a moustachio, 
professionally and openly, and not by stealth as Tom did, when he went abroad for his little 
tours, cutting it off with much bitterness at Dover, for fear his father should see it, and cut 
him off with a shilling. 

The play was over, and the frost gave way, and the hounds met, and the ladies were left 
in the morning-room to amuse themselves and each other,—and amusing the Miss DoLpRuMS 
was no joke. And even when the gentlemen returned, it was not much better. They sat over 
their wine, and discussed the news of the day, and fell asleep on the sofa, after they joined 
the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room. 

The party broke up 
about the end of Febru- 
ary. Before he went, 
Tom Heypay had spi- 
rited up Frep and 
Mary, and Mrs. Hay- 
cock, to back him in 
inviting the whole fa- 
mily to his father’s, for 
the Exposition. Old 
Haycock made a des- 
perate resistance, and 
raved about confounded 
foreigners, but Tom and 
the whole family were 
too much for him. The 
great feat was accom- 
plished. The Haycock 
family were booked. 
Tom exulted. 

Among other novelties 
which he hated (and he 
hated most novelties) 
Old Haycock had a hor- 
ror of railways. “A 
gentleman should travel 
by post,” he asserted, 
“not in one of these in- 
fernal levelling trains, 
where you may find a 
bag-man on one side of 
you, and a lunatic on 
the other.” 

After much unneces- 
sary grumbling, town 
was reached at last, and 
what they did there, and 
how they were done, 
we propose to trace 
by aid of the family 
diaries, which we have 
perused with a prophe- 
tic eye. 














Tus Count wHo kNows EvgryTHine anp Everysopy, Sings onE oF HIS OWN RoMANCEs. 


THE HAYCOCKS IN TOWN. 
From Mr. Haycocr’s Diary. 


April 20th.—Arrived at the Eastern Counties Station—after a miserable journey—no porters 
of course—and had to stand sentry over luggage for an hour before cabs enough could be 
procured. Got ‘em at last, and drove to Heypay’s, in Baker Street. Couldn't get up to the 
door for cabs, setting down, loaded with all sorts of foreigners, in all sorts of ridiculous 
travelling caps and cloaks. The lobby full of foreign luggage, and the house full of foreign 
men and women. Mr. HeypDAy, in a great state of indignation, and no wonder. That con- 
founded son of his had asked everybody who had been civil to him, in his travels (Old 
Heypay has been ass enough to encourage the boy in running abroad on all occasions) to 
come to his father’s whenever they visited London. They have all visited London for this 
Cock and Bull Exhibi- 
tion, and they’ve all 
come to his father’s, ot 
course. Old Hrypay 
doesn’t talk any foreign 
lingo, and of course 
couldn’t explain mat- 
ters; so the foreigners 
had got themselves set- 
tled, and the house is 
full of them from area 
to attic. JZ shan’t stay 
here, among ’em, and 
so I’ve told Mus. H.— 
FRED is to look us out 
a lodging to-morrow. 


From Miss Haycocx’s 
iary. 


April 29th.—Luckily 
Frep hasn’t been abie 
to find a lodging yet, so 
we are still here in Mr. 
Heypay’s’ charming 
house, with a set of such 
interesting people. 
There’s the Count pr 
CARAMBOLE, who was 
so kind to Tom Hey- 
DAY, in his affair at Ba- 
den, and who has met 
Frep in Paris. He is 
delightful, knows every- 
thing and everybody, 
and sings his own ro- 
mances in the most pa- 
thetic style. He is ha- 
bitually melancholy, 
but becomes more 
cheerful as you get into 
earnest conversation 
with him. Papa calls 
him a swindler, — ot 
course, as he is a fo- 
reigner. The Baroy 















































MAY. 


On the 2ist, at 7 in the 
morning, the sun is due 
east, but the sun is so often 
due in London without 
being forthcoming, that he 
may not keep his engage- 
ments in this instance. 

The planetary bodies are 
not very favourably situ- 
ated for observation in this 
month, and it is probable 
they are keeping out of the 
way to avoid proceedings on 
the part of the astronomers. 
Jupiter will enter an ap- 

rance at the suit of the 

ARL OF Rossz, who will 
resort to the — not very — 
civil process of staring at 
him through a huge tele- 


scope. 

Dairy operations are uni- 
versal, and the newspapers 
skim the cream of Punch’s 
best jokes. Vines begin to 
shoot with grape, and slugs 
are discharged from the 
wall-fruit as fast as pos- 
sible. 

A Strate witHout Go- 
VERYMENT.—The State of 
Beer. 

CoNsOLATION FoR A Pain 
IN THE Sipe,—A Stitch in 
time saves nine. 

MEMORANDUM FoR FRENCH 
Tourists. — TATTERSALL'S 
is not in Horsemonger Lane. 

To Menp Suerry —Have 
a sherry-cobbler. 

Tue ABSURDEST OF ALL 
Forms.—A pair of stays. 

SoMETHING FOR THE CEN- 
svus.—If asked how many 
times you have been cheated 
in the course of your life, 
recollect how often you have 
= a cabman as much as 

e asked you. 

Tat Poor Man’s Bay«- 
Nore.—A postage-stamp. 





Lodging-Housekeeper. “Ox’y Tats Room to Let, Mem. 
COMFORTABLE DOUBLE-BEDDED CuxksT oF DRaweERS FoR THE YouNG GENTLEMEN.” 
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CROWDED STATE OF LODGING HOUSES. | 


A Fovur-Post—a TENT—AND A VERY } 





AGRICULTURE AND THE ARISTOCRACY. | 
Why must a farmers’ friend look with as much interest as a phrenologist on the head of 


a convict in the county gaol? 
the county crop. 


Because he is equally concerned in the indications afforded by 


Wownperrvt AGricuLturaL Paenomenon.—A Farmer, who in the spring had sown a field | 


with hemp, found the produce in summer to be an enormous rope—of onions. 


ASTRONOMICAL 
ENIGMA. 
Why is a comet 
more like adog than | 
the Dog-star? | 
Because the comet 
has got a tail, and the 
Dog-star hasn't. 


NEW HIEROGLYPHIC. 


The fig is regarded, 
by some moderns, as 
the emblematical fruit 
of intemperance, on 
account of its extreme 
seediness. 


SAD STATE 
MEDICINE. 
The most honest 
medical man is gene- 
rally so far a hypo- 
crite that his profes- 
sion is unaccompa- 
nied by practice. 


or 


A LEGAL CON- 
VEYANCE. 


The Police Van. 


HINT OX PERSPECTIVE. | 

Thevanishing point | 
is that in which a gen- 
tleman in difficulties 
beholds a_ sheriff's- 
officer. 


PROPOSITION FOR 

SCIENTIFIC POLICE- 
INSPECTORS. a} 

Given the number 
of a Policeman, 24 | 
A., and the diameter 
of his beat, 2 miles 
1 furlong—to find his 
area, 
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MEASURES OF TIME AND 


JUNE 


Rake and hoe late pota- 
toes, and rake up what’s 
owing to you to buy more 
for planting. Sow tares on 
patches of land. 

The innumerable insects 
cause much amusement to 
the entomologist, and much 
scratching to those who have 
not an itching for natural 
history. 

There is much business 
to be done by overseers, but 
that which is to be overseen 
must not be overlooked. 

Voters for counties must 
be registered, but it has not 
been decided whether a free- 
holder going up to vote ina 
registered paletét may be 
considered as registered 
also, so as te allow his voue 
to be received. 


LEGAL LORE. 


The reduction of the duty 
on Conveyances does not 
affect cabs or omnibuses. 

The stamp on Indentures 
of Apprenticeship depends 
on the number of words, it 
being thought that, between 
master and servant, the 
fewer words the better. 

It is a doubtful point 
whether a blind man could 
be made liable for his bill, 
payable at sight. 

If you have endorsed a 
bill, and a bailiff comes to 
serve you with a writ, and 
you kick him out, you make 
him an endorser, but you do 
not get rid of your own 
liability. 


EXTRAORDINARILY Hien 
TemMPERATURE.—The heat ot 
the weather is now so op- 
pressive, that one feels that 
there is even something re- 
freshing in cool impudence. 





MOTION. 


The difterence between these measures may be ascertained by taking a cab; when, if you 
pay by time, the motion will be slow and the time long, but if you pay by distance, the 


motion will be swift and the time short. 


A FortunaTE Writer.—An author who escapes criticism is one who makes a book for 


the Derby. 





LONDON DINING ROOMS, 1851. 


Waiter (to Chinaman). “ Very stce Brros-Nest Soup, Six !—Yes, Srr!—Rar Pre, Str, sust vp.— 
Yes, Stn !—Anpv a nice Littce Dog Tro rotter—Yes, Sir!” 








A LAW-OFFICER IN 
UNIFORM. 


In the event of our 
being threatened with 
an invasion, if the 
lawyers were to form 
a volunteer corps, as 
they did during the 
last war, it is clear 
that their command- 
ing ofticer ought to be 
the Attorney General. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
SETTER. 


A dog kept in a 
poultry yard, from 
continually asso- 
ciating with the fowls, 
acquired a fancy for 
amusing himself by 
hatching eggs. 


| REGIMENTAL 
| REGIMEN. 


The most rational 
system of dietetics is 
evidently the plan of 
victualling the army 
—namely, by rations. 


FEMALE 
POLITICIANS. 
Ladies are gene- 
rally supposed to care 
little about politics, 
yet the majority of 
them are strongly at- 
tached to parties, and 
all good housekeepers 
are conservatives. 


PHYSICAL 
DIFFICULTY. 
Putting a blister on 
a hedgehog. 
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THE HAYCOCKS IN 185i. 





and Baroness Von Srourz are here too. I do not like 
the Baroness, who is a Russian, I think, and flirts 
dreadfully with the men of all nations, in their own 
languages. There is a Polish Colonel, who, the Count 
tells me,isa spy. He is very observant. Three Turks 
have just arrived, from Trebisond, where Tom Heypay 
was, two years ago, and where these gentlemen saved 
him from being bastinadoed, in a mistake. They don’t 
understand any language but their own, and naturally 
are not conversable, but very handsome. They can't 
eat anything that has been cooked by Christians, and 
have been living for a month on bread and cheese. I 
am afraid Mr. Heypay is uncomfortable, rather, among 
so many strangers, but I must say I like it exceed- 
ingly. Papa is perfectly unapproachable, and was 
positively rude to a poor dear Armenian Pappas (or 
Priest), who put his fingers into a dish of potatoes at 
table to-day. 
From Frep’s Diary. 


May 2nd.—Got a lodging at last—two rooms—at £10 } 


a week; thanks to the fight I made. The Governor 
and I sleep in the sitting-room, which smokes. He 
has the sofa, and I have a shake down on the table. 
My mother and Mary have the bed-room—which is 
rather high up. The house is rather full. There isa 
Chinese family down-stairs, with four daughters, in 
one room. They are perpetually making tea, and live 
upon ducks and rice. I see the funniest little trotter- 
eases outside of their door of a morning—I suppose 
belonging to the Celestial young ladies. I am told 
they inquired a good deal, at first, after birds’-nests (or 
which they make soup, at home), and had a 
great many brought them by the little boys 
of the neighbourhood It appears they were 


not of the right sort for eating. The Go- 
vernor made a dreadful row this morning 
about the three Germans in the attic. 
They smoke pretty 
constantly, and were 
singing about “ Vater- 
land” till three o'clock 
this morning. They 
have received notice to 
quit; and declare they 
are willing to go, but 
that they won’t pay the 
rent. The landlady tells 
me they have been lodg- 
ing on the same princi- 
ple ever since they came 
here, and that they boast 
to her they have never 
paid any rent yet. The 
man who sleeps on the 
landing came in fresh =— 
this morning, and in- 
sisted on going into our 
bed-room. I had to go 
out and punch his head. 
The Persian Prince on 
the first-floor is going 
He had one of his at- 
tendants courbashed or 
flogged yesterday, and 2 
the man has got a war- \ 7 

rant against him for an we eN 
assault. The North WR) | Ht) 
American Indians, in \W \ We 
the kitchen, had their v | 

dog feast yesterday, and \\Gin ; 
got jolly on the “ fire- 
water,” as they call gin. 
I don’t believe they 
really intended to scalp 
the knife-boy; it was 
only their fun; but he 
has gone this morning, 
in an awful funk. How- 
ever it’s very pleasant, 
if we could only get 
anything to eat. It 
serves the Governor 
right for not staying 




















quietly at Heypay’s. I was there last night, and we 
had a little quiet “ punting.” I was in luck, and nearly 
broke the bank. I give the Count and Learsx1 their 
revenge to-night. 


From Miss Haycock’s Diary. 

The poor dear Count! He has been compelled to 
leave the Heypays, from political reasons. That Pole 
was a spy, it seems, and every action and word of the 
Count’s was denounced to the French Embassy. His 
estates in Berry are confiscated, it seems, in conse- 
quence of the part he was accused of taking in some 
horrid revolution or other; and he is forced to undergo 
the gfeatest privations, particularly now, that every- 
thing is so dear. But he bears up with wonderful 
heroism, and even assists his poorer countrymen. I 
would gladly aid him out of my allowance, but he won't 
accept anything for himself. He occasionally receives 
money, and even food, for his own unfortunate com- 
patriotes. 1 literally forced a turkey upon him yester- 
day, which came in the last hamper from the Hall. 
He took it with the noblest simplicity; and when I 
offered to have it sent by the man who sweeps the 
crossing, and who is in our confidence, he said, in a way 
that brought the tears into my eyes, “Je me ‘dévoue 
pour mes amis. Je m’empresse de leur porter de mes propres 
mains les secours de votre angélique bonté!” I took 
down the words in my heart, and then he pressed my 
hand. He won’t even see my brother, such is his sen- 
sitiveness. He fears offers of assistance. 


From Mr. Haycocr’s Journal. 
It is as I suspected. That swindling French- 
man is fed at my expense. The landlady saw 
him leave the house to-day with a turkey, 








he was trying to tie up in a dirt ket- 
handkerchief. I can’t trust Mary. She thinks 
the vagabond’s a hero and a martyr —she 
says. 

A few Days later—I 
will go home next week 
if I go alone. I can't 
stand any more of the 
Exposition. After three 
hours of it, I lost Mrs. 
H. and Mary, got into a 
snug corner, upon a pile 
of hearth-rugs, and fell 
fast asleep. I suppose 
nobody saw me; for 
when I woke, the place 
was dark and shut up. 
I nearly broke my 
neck among the absurd 
cranks and things, be- 
fore I could find « door, 
and then it was an hour 
before I could make a 
policeman outside hear, 
and then it was another 
hour before they could 
find a key to let me out. 
I was tired to death, 
and went to the cab- 
stand outside the Park 
entrance, to hail a cab. 
There wasn't a driver 
on his box, and when 
I went up to the first 
on the rank and rapped 
at the window, suppos- 
ing the fellow had got 
inside for a snooze, a 
respectable-looking el- 
derly gentleman popped 
out his head, in his 
night-cap, and blew me 
up for disturbing bis 
night’s rest, and said he 
“wondered what the 
Police were about, not 
allowing people to sleep 
quiet in their own apart- 
ments?” I passed on 



































The corn opens its ears to 
the voice of nature, and the 
fields in some places put on 
arye face. The early flowers 
begin to get seedy, and the 
Martin leaves the first cold 
Day. Our principal voca- 
lists are the sky, the wood, 
and other larkish members 
of the feathered community. 

On the 3rd the dog days 
begin, which Sr. SwitrHin 
celebrates by raining cats 
and dogs on the 15th. 


A PROPHETIC WHISPER, 


When a Policeman is dis- 
covered to visit the kitchen 
—then it will be unnecessary 
to ask, Where go the legs of 
mutton ? 


CONSOLATION FOR THE 
CorpuLeyt.—A waist of 
sufficiently ample circum- 
ference is an umbrella to 
the lower limbs, and will 
keep your feet dry, even 
when you are standing 
under the most pelting 
shower. 


Tue Court Crrcutar OF 
Aycrent Britain.— Kino 
Arruvur’s Round Table. 


AMERICAN W1zarp.— Mr. 
Barnum has turned the 
Swedish Nightingale into 
a Goldfinch. 


SITURE OF THE 

What relation 
is an invalid chair to a 
ricketty stool ? 


Tue Fact anv THe WorpD 
For 1T.— Hopkins. “ Just 
a 350 tureens of real 
tu at the Lorp Mayor's 
feast! What do you say to 
that?” 

Higgs. “ Gorge-ous!” 
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THE OPERA. 


Bou-Keeper. “ Starts 216 anp 17. Tis way, Ma’am; Last row, Ma'am. Won’r you 


THE PIC-NIC. 


The corn harvest being 
nearly over, MR. EISENBERG 
prepares for his continental 
tour. 


Turnips may be dressed 
in a sheet, after scooping 
out the inside, and placing 
a light in the interior. 


FALLACIES OF THE 
FEMALE FACULTY. 


That a tight corset is the 
main-stay of beauty. 

That it would be a sin 
against good manners not 
to ask every visitor the 
stereotyped question, “ Have 
you been to the Opera this 
season ?” 

That a lady’s age is one 
of those things which “must 
be imagined, but can never 
be described.” 

That a husband has a pe- 
culiar pleasure in stopping 
to look at every shop he 
passes, when his wife takes 
him out for “a little walk.” 


ANECDOTE OF THE ARIs- 
Tocracy.—A greengrocer 
having, unexpectedly, come 
into property, sends for a 
tailor, to come and measure 
him for a coat-of-arms. 

How To TELL CHALK 
FrRoM CHEESE.—Endeavour 
to make cheese out of 
London milk. 

Question In ComPoUND 
A metic.—If time is 
money, money is also time, 
of course; then how many 
seconds are there in eight- 
eenpence, and how much 
time do you spend if you 
buy a shilling’s-worth of 
strawberries ? 


CGoniented Man (log.) “ Waat a Nice Damp Piack WR’VE SECURED; AND HOW VERY FORTUNATE WE ARE IN THE WEATHER! Ir WOULD HAVE BEEN 
80 PROVOKING FOR US ALL TO HAVE BROUGHT OUR UMBRELLAS, AND THEN TO HAVE HAD A Fine Day!! Gutass or Wing, Briaes, En?” 
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THE HAYGOCKS IN (865i. 
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Tue Count RECEIVES A Love T'UKEN. 





to the next, and hang me if there wasn’t another man, in his nightcap and dressing-gown, 
oe | his boots out of the window, and begging the driver to “rap at the door at eight, and 
ring him his hot water.” Frep tells me they are regularly let out for the night or week, 
and declares that he saw placards, with “ Lodgings for a Single Man,” on a pole stuck out 
of the top of a Hansom, and “One Bed to Let” hung from the window of a mangy-looking 
night Clarence! I suppose people who have no objection to a double-bedded room, are accom- 
modated in the omnibuses ! 
From Miss Haycocr’s Diary. 

We had a dreadful scene with papa this morning. He will go home, and was so awfully 

violent, that I am afraid he will do something dreadful, if we resist any longer. The Counr 
+ declares “ qu'il se brdlera la cervelle,” if we go. 














| Waterman, “Vat Time woutp you Like your Hor Wares, S1r?”_ 


He met us yesterday, again, at the Exposition. Unluckily it was in that part of the 
gallery where the mirrors are exhibited, and which is always so crowded with ladies. We 
could not exchange many words, as one’s blushes were reflected in every direction, and one 
saw oneself all round, and couldn’t help thinking everyone else saw one. 





4 o’clock.— We have just come from the most charming drive in the Park. Rotten Row 
was most animated; the Arabs, with their dromedaries, excited a good deal of attention; and 
the Nawaub of Bangalore was one blaze ot jewels, on the largest elephant I ever saw. The 
Laplanders were out, in their rein-deer sledge. They appear a stupid people, but the deer go 
beantifully. I cannot say the Chinese appear to me at home on horseback. Our Turkish 

| friends, I am sorry to say, have been taken up by the Police for throwing the jereed, which 
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SEPTEMBER. 


In September Saturn will be stationary, 
and being stationary, we ought perhaps to write 
upon him; but we have really nothing to say. 

Turn out hogs to gather acorns, but take 
care there are acorns to gather, for if the hog 
is simply oaksed, he may pine away, and there 
will be no saving his bacon. 


FALLACIES OF THE FEMALE 
FACULTY. 


That every omnibus runs to the Bank. 

That thin shoes are conducive to health. 

That anything is good as lung as it’s bought 
“a bargain.” 

That children are indispensable for the 
proper enjoyment of a dessert. 

hat so long as the music of a song is heard, 
the words are quite unnecessary. 

That no Fa is properly carried out, ex- 
cepting with an immense quantity of luggage. 

hat it is necessary to defer the meaning of 
a letter until the postscript. 

That a young lady loses position if she is in 
the habit of going down into the kitchen. 

That it is a proof of gentility to affect not to 
know what there is for dinner. 

That hysterics are the best argument for 
bringing a person round to the lady’s way of 
thinking. 

That no well-bred mother ought to put foot 
in the nursery. 





Nore ror Arronauts.—Take care that the 
companions of your aérial voyage are good- 
natured fellows, as the worst thing that cau 
happen to people in a ballvon is to fall out. 

Smmpticity.—A good young man from the 
country, hearing of Tarrersa.t’s for the first 
time, inquires if “it is a ragged school.” 

A Batrugt tx Novemser— Bap Sport.— 
General firing and all mist 
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Ow tHe First or September Mr. Brices tres wis Saootine Pory. 





It a young lady says she will be ready) I 
in five minutes, 

If an omnibus says t is going to start 
in five minutes, 


If an old gentleman in spectacles says 
you shall have the newspaper in five 
minutes 


“FIVE MINUTES.” 
: The whole afternoon, or whole morning, 
5 ™e4n* ) as the case may be. 


Half an hour at the very least. 


As long as you have the patience to 


wait. 





In case of an appointment, when a person } 
| says he “will be back in less than five 5 
| minutes,” 
| In case of chambers, when a barrister 
| writes up outside his door the same inti- 

mation, 

Iu the case of an umbrella, that is bor- 

| rowed “‘ust for five minutes,” 


\\ 







OCTOBER. 


PROPHETIC WHISPERS. 


When Drury-Lane opens for the Legiti- 
mate Drama - then may be expected a great 
festival of the Early Closing Association. 

When England is invaded by the French 
—then ladies need no longer smuggle. 


A Hint From Hats.—It may be considered 
4 sign of the times that the wide-awake is 
superseding the nap. 

Lanp-MRasurE For 'Squires.—How many 
clods make one wiseacre ? 

A Trmer-Howovurep Iystirution.—There 
now appears to be no question that the judicial 
process among the ancient Hebrews, was 
trial by Jewry. 

RIDDLE FoR THE Future Wives or Eno- 
LAND.—The Mediterranean never ebbs; and 
why are you like it if your stockings have 
holes in them? Because you are un-tidy. 

Great THEATRICAL Errect. — During a 
performance of Macbeth at the Haymarket, 
the thunder was so natural that it turned 
sour a pint of Beer in the prompter’s-box. 

Tae Acme or Penetration. — Finding 
your way into a Scotchman’s cellar. 

Query For Arronavuts.—Suppose a man 
bound over to keep the peace goes up in a 
balloon, does he not forfeit his security ? 

AGRICULTURAL Stock anv SHarEs.—Live 
stock, dead stock, and plough-shares. 


Fact ror Miik-Drainkers.—The consump- 
tion of tea and coffee in London does not 
appear to have fallen off lately; and yet the 
population of the metropolis have taken a 
good deal of chalk o’ late. 

Treacuinc THE Youno Ipka How To 
SnooT.—Put a percussion cap on a child’s 


hand, and bid him mind his primer. 


Ir 


recns 





(Impossible to calculate, as no person 
was ever known to wait longer than an 
hour.) 

(The same uncertainty as above. Ifthe 
placard likewise says, ‘‘ Gone to Dinner,” 
it is more prudent not to wait at all.) 

Doomsday 
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they do with great orce. The crowd was rather troublesome, and one of the 


elephants pulled off Ma's bonnet. * * * 


om Mr. Hayoock’s Diary.—We are here at home again. 
Mrs. H. came out this morning in her crinoline/ as if she wasn't big enongh 
already—and so I told her. And there’s Frep beginning 
and wearing trowsers with pockets in the hips ;——and I don’t care how soon it’s | 
| cachot/” And there are tears on the paper —Ais tears as well as mine! 


all over with OLiver Haycock. 








* * 


Mine 


to let his beard grow, 
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Rotten Row 1n 1851. 


From Miss Haycocx s Diary.—Oh, agony !—I wonder 
—blurred and blotted as it must be with my tears? Oh, EvGrne, have t 
enemies triumphed at last? Let me record here those dreadful words of 
last cherished letter: “Adieu, chére ange—l espionnage triomphe—on m’arréte. C'est 
probable qu'on m’ emmenera en prison. Je meurs pour ma patrie! Oh, France! 
Oh, Marie! Songez toujours & moi, comme je songerai a toi, méme du fond de mon 
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this page is legible | 


swindler afte 
black-leg, ar 
and I noticed 
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Sen 
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SS 


from Frep Haycock’s Diary—So the murder’s out. CAKAMBOLE was a 
% as been arrested as a notorious 
Well, he did look like a blackguard ; 






> our extracts—at least, for the present.—Altogether the 
have reason to remember the year of the Exposition. 
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Doctor may be looked for among the precious innocents. 


Spoon Diet.—What sort of milk is 
milk, which, the recent discovery of its composition proves, imparts calves’ brains 


| to those who drink it. 


| 


iment.) 
; and 


ConTRADICTION IN Crime.—Juvenile offenders always aim at concealment; 


yet they are generally very much afraid of a hiding. 
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lowing is—the FemaLe Form. 
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Wowperrut Untversauity or Form.—The only form in this world, which all 





nations, barbarous and civilised, are agreed upon in fol 
(We expect a silver tea-service, at least, from the fair sex, 
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THE ROMANCE OF CHILDE JOHNSON IN 









PURSUIT OF A PATENT. | 


HILDE JOHNSON was a venturous wight as ever bearded wizard, 











































y & young lady who objects to being 


tion to be kissed under the rose. 
ous Dragon of Wantley is related to have 


, has no objec 
been so famished with hunger, that he once actually ate a raw Scotchman ! 








Nore ow Curistmas Games. — Man 


kissed under the mistletoe 
Tue Heicut or Famine.—The fam 


'y 
perfectly 


polecat pay their customar 
* fowl and mest” 





-roosts, when murder ‘ 


perpetrated. 


The visiting season commences when the fox and 
AXIM ON MatTrimony.—Better never than late. 


und of visits to the hen 


natural—is 
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y duty; 
so highly as it is | 
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kies during the night. 
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perform the 
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while Mars and Saturn 
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Slew Giant, or drove trusty lance through Dragon’s greedy gizzard ; 
Che fairy, hight Invention, gave her CHILDE a certain treasure, 
Which to maintain and guard, required a desperate kind of measure. 


This was to seek a parchment stamped with signs of purport latent, 
A magic scroll—a talisman—a thing yclept a Patent : 

To gain this prize a pilgrimage was doomed to be his portion, 
Through Dens and Caves of Roguery and Castles of Extortion. 


CHILDE Jounson braced his armour on with courage tough as leather, 
And gather’d all the means he could contrive to scrape together ; 
For well he knew that monsters would at every turn invade him, 
To baulk his quest and ruin him, if he ’d no purse to aid him. 


To Chancery’s Court of Cozenage first undauntedly he hies him ; | 
A harpy straight swoops down on him—but that could scarce surprise him; | 
Next journeying ’twixt Home Office Den and fell Crown Lawyer’s | 
Chambers, 
Foul vultures tear him at each step o’er which he creeps or clambers. 


To Palace of the QuEEN or Hearts has Jonson now to walk on; | 
en, souse upon him, darts again Home Secretary Falcon. : 

He next to Ravens’ Patent Nest in Lincoln’s Inn proceeding, 

Is seized by those rapacious birds, and undergoes more bleeding. 


Once more to Crown-Attorney’s Lair, and Secretary’s Evy, 
Fares this much-suffering favourite of Invention, crafty Fairy ; 
Once more unto the QuEEN or Hearts does sturdy Jonson wend him, 
And hawk and wolf of Government anew attack and rend him. 


The Signet’s Haunt next Jonnson braves, where Griffins grim and savage, 
Slaves to the monster Privy-Seal, the Cu1LpE despoil and ravage ; 

The Patent Ravens now again, with bill, and stamp, and docket, 
Engrossings, fees, and recipes, come picking at his pocket. 


The Rats and Mice of Hanaper, the various other Vermin 

That nestle in the Woolsack and that hang about the Ermine, 

And sub-Chaff-Wax-and-Sealer-Fleas complete the spoliation, : 
And Jonnson drained well nigh to death comes out of his probation. 


The CuILpE, in spite of Monster, Ogre, Cockatrice, and Dragon, 

Has got the Patent Talisman—and much he has to brag on! 

Sing, Ho for Jonson! gallant Cuiipe, and persevering fighter—_ 
The prize is gained—and Jonnson is three hundred pounds the ligiter. 


Good luck to Jonnson ! may the palm so hardly won, avail him ; 

And, should his rights invaded be, his talisman ne’er fail him ; 

’Gainst wiles of legal conjurers may it prove a safe assurance, 

And not betray the CuiLpeg, at last, to Whitecross Street and durance ! 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


HE Clown at Astleys has 
been entertaining a 
distinguished circle 
during the holidays. 

Mr. Donvp visited 
his “uncle” on Christ- 
mas Eve, at the latter’s 
“little: box” in the 
New Cut, where Mr. 
Dunvr pledged the 
cup of friendship (a 
silver one that was 
given him by his god- 
mother). 

Mr. WHIRLEGIG was 
among the visiters at 
the palace—the gin pa- 
lace—on Boxing-day. 

THWACKINS, the 
well-known __beadle, 
transacted business at 
all the public depart- 
ments in the evening, 
and at about 1] P.m., 
having forgotten his 
own station, he was 
temporarily admitted 
into that of the police, 
= by the proper authori- 
> ties. 

Mr. Brier rss, fol- 
lowing the fashion of 
the day, has been 
giving some private 
theatricals at his 
Chambers in the Temple. The entertainment consisted of a monopolylogue, in which 
Mr. Brrertess sustained the characters of his own clerk and his laundress, the audience 
being on the other side of the outer door, and listening to the performance through the 
letter-box. Among the visiters we observed several of the learned gentleman’s creditors, 
including two cr three of the most respectable tradesmen of the neighbourhood. 

















G. F. MUNTZ, ESQ., M.P., ON BLACKGUARDISM. 


Mr. Mountz has written a long letter to the 7imes, on the convertibility of the National 
Debt into Bank-notes. It is well known that there are men of paper and men of gold; 
we are only to be saved by papyrus from bankruptey—we can only exist as an honourable 
nation upon the precious metal! Marvellous is it, that the art of money—so necessary 
to human doings—should not become a fixed science. With a principle as deep as 
life, it would seem to partake of the mystery of being. We really feo nothing about 
it: the vital spark and the vital guinea appear alike to bafile research: all we know is, their 
inevitable importance. 

However, waiving a consideration of the subject of money, come we to one of those 
profound discoveries—accidentally struck forth by Mr. Muntz—like chance hits by the 
alchemists. In conclusion, and touching his hat to the Zimes, the philosopher of 
Birmingham says— 

“ Please to avoid blackguardism, or I shall soon convince you that I can call things by their right names 
as well as anybody.” 

Then why, in the name of that quality that Mr. Munrtz deprecates, why avoid black- 
guardism; when blackguardism deals in the best and plainest utterance of truth? How 
much of the evil and folly of life do we owe to verbal sophistication! What gainers 
should we be by a daily handful of the salt of blackguardism? ‘The blackguard—we mean 
the Mutnz blackguard—is not a foul-lipped, irreverent brawler; but a plain, straight- 
forward, honest presence. He does not reek in an alley, but shares the ol with Truth ; 
coming out of it, to speak clean honesty, by calling things “by their right names ;” and 
not scafounding. meanness and rascality with any holiday alias soever. Therefore, more 
blackguardism, Mr. Muntz—more, and still more. 











Financial Economy. 


Tr is not often we are enabled to compliment the Government on any matter of economy, | 
but we think the plan it generally adopts of issuing medals for victories some twenty or | 
thirty years after they have taken place, is deserving of the very highest praise of every 
financial economist. By the time they are issued, nine-tenths of the noble warriors who | 
contributed to the vietories are dead, and, consequently, that is a saving of so many 
medals to the Government. This economical plan, however admirable, is capable, we | 
think, of still greater improvement. Only let the issue be delayed some ten or twenty | 
years longer, and then no medals would be required at all, as there is not the slightest 
doubt that, at that advanced period, not a single survivor of any one of the victories, 
which the medal was supposed to commemorate, would be in existence. The saving to 
po ae would be immense—not less, probably, than £200, or, perhaps, as much 
as £ 


THE YANKEE VOLUNTEERS. 


“A Surgeon of the United States Army says, that, on 
inquiring of the Captain of his Company, he found that nine- 
tenths of the men had enlisted on account of some female difti- 
culty.”—Morning Paper. 


Yx Yankee volunteers ! 
It makes my bosom bleed 
When I your story read, 
Though oft ’tis told one. 
So—in both hemispheres 
The women are untrue, 
And cruel in the New, 
As in the Old one ? 


What !—in this company 

Of sixty sons of Mars, 

Who march ’neath Stripes and Stars, 
With fife and horn, 

Nine-tenths of all we see 

Along the warlike line 

Had but one cause to join 
This Hope Forlorn ! 


Deserters from the realm 

Where tyrant VENus reigns, 

You slipped her wicked chains, 
Fled and outran her. 

And now, with sword and helm, 

Together banded are 

Beneath the Stripe and Star- 
embroidered banner, 


And is it so with all 
The warriors ranged in line, 
With lace bedizened fine 
And swords gold-hilted— 
You, lusty corporal 
You, Colour-man who gripes 
The flag of Stars and Stripes— 
Has each been jilted ? 


Come, each man of this line, 
The privates strong and tall, 
** The pioneers and all,” 

The fifer nimble— 
Lieutenant and Ensign, 
Captain with epaulets, 

And Blacky there, who beats 

The clanging cymbal— 


O cymbal-beating black, 
Tell us, as thou canst feel, 
Was it some Lucy Neat 
Who caused thy ruin ? 
O nimble fifing Jack, 
And drummer making din 
So deftly on the skin, 
With thy rat-tattooing. 


Confess, ye volunteers, 
Lieutenant and Ensign, 
And Captain of the line, 
As old as Roman— 
Confess, ye grenadiers, 
However strong and tall, 
The Conqueror of you all, 
Is Woman, Woman ! 


No corslet is so proof, 

But through it from her bow, 

The shafts that she can throw 
Will pierce and rankle. 

No champion e’er so tough, 

But’s in the struggle thrown, 

And tripped and trodden down 
By her slim ankle. 


Thus, always it was ruled, 

And when a woman smiled, 

The strong man was a child, 
The sage a noodle. 

Atcipes was befooled ; 

And silly Samson shorn, 

Long, long, ere you were born, 
Poor Yankee Doodle! 
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PUNCH’S SERMONS TO TRADESMEN. 





A GOSSIP BY WAY OF PREFACE. 


puURITY of life may sweetly show itself in purity of goods. A man—a 
trading-man—may have his conscience beautifully asserted in evena 
groat’s worth of commodity ; as, indeed, and piteous it is to ponder it, he 

Rat screws up a pennyworth. 
Even at a counter a man may weigh his name, precious in the balance 


| asa diamond, and weighed withal as tenderly ; and with scales in hand, 


and falsehood in the way of weight or impurity in one of them, he may 


| turn an hourly profit on the lightness of his reputation. 


Meanwhile, there is an invisible shopman or clerk who will keep the 
books. Yes; he will write, interline in the colourless milk of conscience 
—to come out black enough some day—the truth of the matter; will 
register the fraud to be reckoned in the after-time as a set-off against 


the achieved and funded profit. 


And having uttered these serious, solemn notes of preparation—these 


| cries of “silence,” modulated we hope with a grave harmony—we fall 


| back in our chair, cross our legs, link our 


fingers athwart our placid 
abdomen, and very confidently beg to be permitted to tell astory. A 


short story. 


} 


Tn our early days of ink-bottle we wrote a little book—a beautiful 
little ae book. Is it vanity, gross self-love, to say so? May not 
the parent delight in the memory of his little one, laid years ago within 
the grave? May not the author, the father of a charming little subject, 
decorously drest in ink and paper, lament the lost beauty of his off- 
spring dead, ere, cutting its teeth, it made the smallest mark in the 
world? Having written a dead book, shall the mortal author be denied 
the consolation of epitaph or monody? We hope not. Any way, it is 


a sweet consolation to know that no book dies—whether it jest sighs, 


kicks, and expires in the arms of a review; or drops apoplectic from | 


| damp, with a sickening smell of mildew. After a short time, so low 
miserable, and degraded did we feel, that the prospect of being again 
| restored for a while to society, even in the company of pigs’ cheeks, 
| brought a cheery sense of holiday with it. We remembered that pet, 
| crocodiles—sacred sinecurists of certain temples—were wont to carry 
| precious jewels at their ears. Well, then, we would be content to 
enfold, with intellectual glory, a pig’s cheek. 


an off-tenement appertaining to the butter-shop. As we became 
accustomed to the gloom, we distinguished to our astonishment, and— 
no, we will not suppress the malice of the truth—to our consolation, 
that we had for companions many printed reams, avowedly produced 
to flutter in the highest circles, and bask in the most fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Why, there was—but no; we will not name names; 
and yet to think that Ais leaves, especially made to be rustled by, at 
ast, oo a should, like our swinish selves, finally associate with 
s-cheek ! 
‘ ime wore on; and it struck, of course, twelve. It was legitinrate 
midnight ; and it seemed to us that, just as exhalations and jack-o’- 
lanterns arise from marsh and swamp, and flicker from bog to bog—so 
did lights, of all hues, lights without destroying heat, arise from every 
heap of paper. The ink—the printer’s ink~seemed to us to undergo 
spontaneous combustion; and to burn the colour of the mind of the 
writer. 

But the sirongest, and the most vivid fires arose from some fifty old 
ledgers lying scattered in a corner. Some lines burned brimstone blue 
—others blocd-red; whilst the figures, still keeping their numeral shape, 
twisted and moved like fiery snakes of all colours. 

A few minutes, and as though the thing grew into form from the ex- 





the press—that somebody is, not left behind to weep, aye, to bleed halations of the ledger page, a little imp sat upon every book ; an wae 


for it. | with avarice, craft and cruelty, in his metal-coloured face ; that wou 


Perhaps the largest, handsomest, and, withal, most inviting cheese 
and butter shop—with Spanish hams in fi 


that Sancuo might bury his nose and cheeks in—is the shop, No.——,|! Im 1 
ank, when | to make his bread; and selling the staff of life, makes the staff carry a 


in —— Street, as you turn to the left, on your way to the 


now look like a shilling; now grow into a sovereign; now shrink into 


estoons from the rafters—hams | a fourpenny-bit ; and now swell to a coarse, copper penny-piece. 


of all trades were there. The Baker-Imp who ds his alum 


,Proceeding thither to receive your hard-earned dividend. An admirable | mischievous weapon for the bowels of him who trusts to it. 


shop! RaBELats would have smacked his lips like a whip, at the sides | 
of bacon crowding the premises. 


S, | 
We were sold at that shop. Politely flung: into a scale that went to 


| 
| 


| the earth with a growl and a grunt, as, some five hundred copies | 


} 
' 





strong, we suddenly asserted our gravity in the balance. 

“Do famous for the pigs’ cheeks,” said the Master Butterman, look- | 
ing down upon the paper that thickly clothed our spiritual intelligence, | 
further arrayed in handsome print. 

There was scarcely a sentence of that immortal little book—for | 
because it is dead to the present world, we believe it to be immortal to 
future generations,—scarcely a thought, that, as it flashed from its | 
brilliant source, we did not consider a spick and span sunbeam for a | 
benighted and grateful country. How our heart was poured into that 
book! And the book would be—famous for pigs’ cheeks ! 

We were taken to a ware-hovse—or rather a bone-house—reaching 


far and darkly from the back of the shop. The place was cold and | 


The Grocer-Imp who enriches his chocolate with brick-dust ; and with 
a morning draught conveys the materials of a vault. 
; The Milk-man Imp with chalk against his customer, and chalk inside 
lm. 

The Confectioner-Imp, who paints Twelfth Cakes with emerald green 
(a beautiful change for coppers, in an arsenite development), and— 
especially in holiday-times—plays Herop among the innocents. 


Yet awhile, and we discovered that we lay in the literary dead-house ; | 





The Publican-Imp, whose head of beer is green copperas—whose ale | 
is sharpened with the fiery edge of vitriol, and whose grains-of-paradise | 


are gifts of the serpent. 

Enough. We say it—Imps of all trades were there; and every Imp, 
in his turn, delivered a discourse upon the wisdom and the profit of his 
former doings. And every discourse is as fresh in our memory as the 

| New-Year greeting of our friends of yesterday. Assured of this, we 


TRADESMEN. 








DIFFICULTIES OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Nort - West 
passage to 
which we al- 
lude, and the 
difficulties of 
getting through 
which are equal 
to anything 
ever attempte 

by the great 
explorers of ancient and modern times, is the North-West Passage 
that runs from the Strand in a Nor-Westerly direction, and is known 
by the name of the Lowther Arcade. At the present period of the 
year the passage is so thoroughly blocked up that the navigation, which 
is at all times difficult, becomes almost impossible. 

At this time of the year the attempt to perforate the passage is more 
than usually arduous, for the wild inhabitants of the place—of whom 
there are several—dispose the objects around in huge masses; the 
object, obviously, being to prevent those who venture within the limits 
of the passage from finding their way out again. We are convinced | 
that, were Captarn Cook aow alive, he would prefer goin 





THE WHEEL OF MISFORTUNE. 


WE read in Household Words that, amongst the various articles left 
in the railways and never reclaimed, was ‘“‘ Ove Iron Wheel.” Now it 
is very difficult to imagine a gentleman travelling about with an iron 
wheel, and leaving it behind him. If it had been his carpet-bag, or his 
wife, or even his umbrella, we might be able, perhaps, to account for 
the extraordinary absence of mind; but we can as easily conceive a 
person leaving his boots behind him as an iron wheel! The only 
solution for the mystery, which we can suggest, is the probable suppo- 
sition that the absent gentleman in question was busy reading Punch’s 
Almanack, and that he was so convulsed with laughter—so lost to a 
sense of everything around him, excepting the rich fun he was revelling 
in—that the wheel completely ran out of his mind, and has never come 
back since. This proposition sounds to us so much like the truth, that 
we have our serious misgivings whether, if the owner of the “ Iron 
Wheel” were to bring an action against Mr. Punch for compensation, 
he would not have to recover heavy damages. 








SLEEP AT WILL. 
THe general expression is “from pillar to post,” but there is a 





twice round | morning newspaper so especially soporific that the expression really 


the world to forcing his way once through the Arcade of Lowtherland. | should be altered to “from Pos¢'to pullow.? 








| shall faithfully report—in the course we heard them—SermMons To 
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THE DULL METALL’D RAZOR. 


| Sze the case fill’d with razors, selection’s begun ; 
| The steel must be shear in the favourite one; 
| A thousand strange methods to try it we know: 
To draw it about on the hand to and fro. 
| While, with blade like a mirror, engraved with a crest, 
And an ivory handle, the whitest and best; 
| Scarcely showing the breathing, so quickly ’tis clear’d, 
| The dull metall’d razor first starts for the beard. 
| Now, the lather ’s mix’d up, to the soap-box we rush ; 
For five minutes full we work hard at the brush ; 
We lather, and lather, and lather away, 
| Till no more of the stuff on the visage will stay. | 
| While, passing it first o’er the magical strop, | 
| The blade into very hot water we pop. 
| When fairly prepared, we the process begin, 
And the dull metall’d razor is put to the chin. 
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Grown aged, used up, and turned out of the set, 

Worn out, but with somewhat of sharpness left yet ; 
While its owner its former achievements can trace— 
How it oft cut his chin, and rasped always his face; 
While the sore he remembers, the weapon he scorns, 
And the dull metall’d razor now cuts all his corns. 
Till at last getting jagged, like a saw in its edge, 
‘Thrown aside and neglected, it lies on a ledge ; 

Dull, rusty, and ne’er from the dampness now shut, 
It hacks at the wood it no longer can cut. 

Now, blunt and neglected, its value all gone, 

In the very same house where so brightly it shone, 
When the oyster-knife, lost, is delaying the spread, 
The dull metall’d razor is used in its stead. 
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Dash Our Wig. 
MopERN ingenuity, not satisfied with adapting the | 

| principles of ventilation to“ordinary rooms, has applied | 
them to upper stories, and the result is that Ventilating | 

Hats and Ventilating Wigs are hecoming very general. ! 

We should be afraid that so much ventilation about the | 

poll would subject one occasionally to a severe blow on | 

the head, but perhaps a Ventilating Wig is desirable’ | 

for the supply of fresh (h)air to be derived from it. | 

( 

| 

! 











Juvenile Oxford Man (who does not think Vin Ordinaire of himself.) “A—Were you | (ADVERTISEMENT.) - 
AT EITHER UNIveERsity ?” | Tue Baron or Beer had the honour of dining the 
Awful Swell. “ Ya-as—wnen I was a—Bory!” [Oxrorp Man departs in a Hansom. | Royal Party on Christmas Day. 











| Adjutant-General on the subject of the summer trowsers of the In- | of nature” which “makes the whole world kin,” exhibited in a very 





THE INFANTRY TROWSERS. CLOWNS OF QUALITY. : | 
A cIRcULAR has just been issued from the Horse Guards by the, Ar this festive season of the year, it is pleasing to see that “ touch 


fantry, of which it appears the dye is so fleeting, that the hues run into | remarkable manner by the British nobility. Whilst the merry-andrews 
each other, and whole regiments are seen marching with what may be | at the various theatres are laudably exerting themselves to afford harm- 
termed literally, “flying colours.” Though the Adjutant-General is less diversion to the British-public, we observe with delight that some 
“not particular to a shade,” he is anxious that the word uniform | of the most illustrious members of the Peerage do not hesitate to make 
should not be altogether a misnomer, and that there should be some- the same praiseworthy endeavours in their peculiar sphere, which, like 
thing like uniformity in the colour of the Infantry trowsers. | the comic arena at Mr. Barry’s, would appear to be circular. 

It appears that those dyers who have hitherto undertaken to dye for} The Morning Post represents the Duxe and Ducuess or NORFOLK 
their country, have succeeded very badly, as far as military inexpres- | as amiably engaged in “ entertaining a select circle at Arundel Castle.” 
sibles are concerned ; for, to the expressible horror of the colonel, the | The Duke or WELLINGTON, also, is stated by our fashionable con- 
legs of his men are as variegated as the rainbow. It has been suggested | temporary to be “surrounded by a small circle at Strathfieldsaye.” 
that ducks are the only articles that can stand washing and rain without | No one, of course, would take the Hero of a Hundred Fights for a 
change in their appearance; but these are so expensive that the wearing | mathematical point, and imagine him to constitute the centre of a circle 
of ducks by the army leads to the making ducks and drakes of the | in that sense: and it is obvious that their Graces or NorFOLK cannot 
public money. , P be mere radii of a geometrical figure. They are evidently employed in | 

As the _ authorities are endeavouring to obtain uniformity of | contributing to the amusement of the company which forms their | 
colour in the dress and accoutrements of the infantry, we would suggest | circumference ; and thus we find that the Drive in Hyde Park is not | 
that some attention ought to be paid to the moustachios of the cavalry, | the only Ring in which the elegant aristocracy of this country are in | 
which present every shade, from the chesnut on the tree to the carrot | the habit of making a pleasant and lively exhibition of themselves. 
on the dinner table. We are aware that everything possible is done to : 
obtain a darkness of colour by aid of the famous cire, sold for the 
purpose ; but since the cire has failed, why not go a little further, and 


ET TE TD | 





Disagreeables of the Season. 








try the regular cirage ? 
THE most UNBEARABLE OF Curistuas WeiIcHtTs.—The heavy | 
Christmas Bills. | 
Drainage of London. Tue worst Propuction or a Caristwas Pen.—An over-fattened | 





THERE has been, it seems, lately, a rather considerable drain of production bound in sheepskin. 
specie at the Bank. It is a great pity that this is almost the only) Tue MosT UNPLEASANT THING TO PeRUsE.—An edition of Hoc(e) | 
efficient drain that we ever hear of in the City. | composing several large volumes of fat. 
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FROM WESTMINSTER namneiomonmaans, os % f 
t 0 ME a P OT A NN U S ’ | 1 | ca 


PROPOSAL FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


A Harpy New Year To you ?—(1n MEiroramus).” 


Mr. Punch. “Goon Bye! 
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THE SERVANTS’ GUIDE TO NEWGATE. 


=~ GENTLEMAN living 
in the suburbs, 
contrived, the 
other day, to get 
hold of a handbill, 


\ amongst areasand 
» kitchens by a dif- 
- ferent sort of gen- 
* tleman residing 
in the neighbour- 
hood. The docu- 
ment might be 
described as the 
production of an 
artist in his way; 
that is to say, a 
cunning master of 
fence. Let the 
readers of Punch 
judge of this work 
of genius for 
; themselves ; for 
here it is ; notoriety only being withheld from the composer by the omis- 
sion of his exact address; and the substitution of an adias for the name 
of the individual, whom perhaps it would not be using much too strong 
language to term a ragamuflin :— 





—— = 





J. SWAGSHAM, 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL RAG MERCHANT, 


Open from 7 in the Morning until 10 at Night. 





The National Exhibition of 1851. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of every condition 

Look out next year for the great Exhibition 

Save np your waste, all the odds and ends 

And bring them to SwaesHam the best of all friends, 
To Housewives and Servants, and there you will get 
A much better price than you ever got yet ; 

He'll buy any thing whether ragged or old, 

His shop is the true California of gold. 

The peoples own Savings Bank, open every day 

And no fear of the Secretary running away. 

Brass, Iron, or Copper, it matters not what 

Linen or colored rags as much as you have got 
Horse-hair, Kitchen-stuff, Bones, or broken Flint-glass 
The price that they ‘ll fetch your belief will surpass, 
For a lot of White Rags now depend upon it 

You will get enough cash to buy a new bonnet 
Dress-makers’ cuttings will turn into shawls 

(Don’t keep them they harbour the bugs in the walls) 
Sacking, Bagging, and Bed-ticking, dirty and old, 
Worn out Blankets that is not worth a pin to behold 
Bring them to me, and although it seems funny 

I will soon turn the lot into good ready money 

The winter is coming, do think of the cold, 

Clear out all your hoardings, and that will bring gold, 
Bring all your rubbish down to J. Swacsuau's abode 
At the rag warehouse near the main road, 

Bring as much as you like, and come EARLY OR LATE, 
There is ever ready money, and just honest weight 
J. SwacsuaM is waiting with cash every day, 

And only wants customers to take it away ; 

Keep on doing that while the present year goes 

And when the next cones you will have plenty of clothes. 


Observe the astonishing List of Prices. 
4d. to 6d. per lb. for white linen not | 1d. tor 3 Ibs. of dressmakers’ cuttings 
torn up 2d. for 3 lbs. of coal sacks 
3d. per lb. for new white cuttings 2d. for 5 lbs. of bones 
2}d. per Ib. for clean white rags 8s. per ewt. for marrow bones 
13d. per Ib. for dirty white rags d. per Ib. for broken flint glass 
3d. per Ib. for old fustian, bed-ticking and | 44. per Ib. for steel 
old coats 44d. per lb. for clean brass and pewter 
4d. per 1b. for dirty, coloured, or woollen d, per lb, for braziery copper 


rags 34d. per lb. fur clean copper 
2d. per Ib. for old blankets 4d. to 64d. per Ib. for horse hair 


THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR KITCHEN STUFF 
AND DRIPPING. 
BE CAREFUL AND MARK THE ADDRESS. 
Near the Turnpike. 

Wrxe ayp Beer Botries Boucut anp SENT FOR IN ANY QUANTITY. 
All kinds of Soda Water, Doctors’, Sauce and Perfumery Bottles bought ; Plated 
Metals, and Livery Buttons bought ; Wax or Sperm Ends, Old Parchment, 
Waste Paper, dc. 

N.B.— A good price given for all kinds of Wearing Apparel, Old Boots, Shoes, &c. 











Mr. Swacsuam, “the best of all friends to Housewives and Servants,” 
calls his establishment a “ Savings’ Bank.” A “ Stealings’ Bank” 


distributed about | }, 





would be the more correct description of this institution for promotin$ 
the snapping up of unconsidered trifles. Whatever might be the inten- 
tions of Mr. SwacsHaM, his advertisement offers a direct encouragement | 
to servants’ converting as much as possible of their employers’ property 
into waste and pickings. Our worthy rag-merchant, however, by no | 
means leaves his hints and suggestions ambiguous. He is not only 
open to bones and rags, and broken bottles, but to “ Brass, iron, or 
copper, t¢ matters not what.’ It may be doubted if his proposals would 
ave been rendered any more explicit by the addition of the following 
lines to the above expressive poetry : 
“ When to SwAGsHAM’s you come, you may have your face masked, 

For he takes what you bring, and no questions are asked. 

Whether crockery or plate, whether salver or platter, 

There's your price for the goods—how you’ve got them, no matter. | 

In conclusion, Mr. Punch would remark, that if anybody loses his 

spoons, the most likely place to find them, provided they are not melted 
would be a mercantile establishment, such as Mr. Swacsuam’s, should 
there exist that blessing in the neighbourhood. 









_* DOGGREL ON DUELLING. 
i) 
= O fight a duel is a very foolish . 
action, 
Particularly with a view to satis- 
en action ; ‘ Wath 
Woe nal SW A pretty sort of satisfaction it is 
eye Ne es \Ih to be shot! 
a) ‘i, ~=—- For if you fight, of course you ’re 
mee | as likely to be hit, as not. | 
Oy, Yh ; Suppose you happen to have half- 
|| \\ an-ounce of 
~/ , Driven, by a scruple of gun- 
powder, through your silly head, 
Then, there’s an end of you—it 
what you believe’s zo¢ true— 
And if 1t is—so much the worse 


for you! 
Suppose the bullet lodges—as it 

may— | 
In your hip-joint, or knocks your jaw away, . 
A nice satisfaction, indeed, you derive from the strife, 
Having to live in misery, a mutilated object, all your life. 
Or, in case the ball goes crashing through your leg, 
Being forced to have your limb cut off, and hobble through the world 

on a wooden peg. 
Take the other alternative : suppose you are missed, 
And instead of being hit yourself, kill your antagonist,’ 
A deal of satisfaction, again, forsooth, you get thereby ; 
The country, immediately, you are obliged to fly, 
And, like a thief or a swindler, go abroad and hide, 
Unless you choose to surrender for wilful murder to be tried. 
And there you are, in the felons’ dock, looking like a goose ; 
And your satisfaction consists in having run your neck into a noose; 
Or, if you escape the gallows, getting imprisoned at least a year, 
Deprived of every comfort, not even allowed a drop of beer; | 
Or, even if you are acquitted, having your lawyer’s bill to pay; 
And that is anything but satisfaction, I should say. H 
Not to mention the reflection, which must be the reverse of pleasant, | 
That you have gone and shot a fellow-creature like a pheasant, 
Or a partridge; and here you are, with his blood on your head,— 
Not a comfortable thing to think upon when you go to bed. 
—— it 2 ae as well as savage, to want to shoot a man 
or “chaff, 

At which, if you ’ve any sort of character, you can afford to laugh, 
Instead of foolishly calling him out, and risking your precious hide, 
And thus, perhaps, in attempting murder, committing suicide. 








Our Golden Opportunities. | 


THERE is so much precious ore being brought from California, that | 
people are begining to fear gold may become a drug as well as a metal. 
Already gold fish are quoted at Hungerford market lower than silver, 
the recent importations having acted even upon the finny tribe, an 
those with silver scales have had the balance turned in their favour. In 
Europe, we go to great expense in watering the road to lay the dust ; 
but the gold dust of California is so valuable, that no watering carts 
are employed, and when a man comes home from a dusty walk he has 
only to shake his coat, to shake a good round sum into his pocket. In 
California the housemaids stipulate for the dust as a perquisite, and the 
“regular dustman” of the place pays an enormous sum for the 
privilege of acting as “ dust contractor to the district.” 


| 
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|?Tis food on which philosophy may fatten. 
[Turns round, musing, and looks into a shop window. 


Enter PricwEt, talking to himself. 


Prigwell. I’ve made a sorry day of it thus far; 
| I’ve fathomed fifty pockets, all in vain ; 
I’ve spent in omnibuses half-a-crown ; 
I’ve ransacked forty female reticules— 
And nothing found—some business must be done. 
By Jove—1’d rather turn Lascar at once : 
Allow the walnut’s devastating juice 
To track its inky course along my cheek 
And stain my British brow with Indian brown. 
Or, failing that, I’d rather drape myself 
In cheap white cotton, or gay coloured chintz— 
Hang round my ear the massive curtain-ring— 
With strings of bold, effective glassy beads 
Circle my neck—and play the Brahmin Priest, 
To win the sym athy of passing crowds, 
And melt the silver in the stranger’s purse. 
But ah! (seeing Meapows) the land of promise looms before me: 
The bulging skirts of that provincial coat 
' Tell tales of well-filled pocket-books within. 
[Goes behind Meapows and empties his pockets. | 
This is indeed a prize ! [Meapows turns suddenly round. | 
Your pardon, Sir; 
Is this the way to Newgate ? 
Meadous. Why, indeed | 
I scarce can say; I’m but a stranger here, | 
I should not like to misdirect you. 
2 | Prigwell. Thank you, 
| 1’ll find the way to Newgate by myself. (Exit. 
Meadows (still musing). This is indeed a great Metropolis. 


| 
| 
Enter Burxp Vocatist. 
Blind Vocalist (singing). Hey, the bonny! (Knocks up against | 

ve | Meapows, who exit). Ho! the ony passenger knocks up against | 
. : | the Burxp Vocauist ov the other side). Hey, the bonny—(4 butcher's | 
| tray strikes the Burxp Vocatist in the chest)—breast knot. As he 





























THE EXCITEMENT IN BELGRAVIA. | continues singing “ Hey, the bonny! ho, the bonny,” the Burxp Vocauist | 
| Mr. Bu aM B B | encounters various collisions, and his breath being taken away bya poke | 
SER. DUICHER GRO SAASTER DUTCEER- DOT. |or push between each bar, he is carried away by the stream of | 
“Now, BILL, HAVE YOU TOOK THE LEG OF Mutton TO 29, aND THE | Passengers. 
” . 
ne = >" | Enter Brown and Jones. Meeting, they stop and shake hands most | 
« WELL, NOW YOUR WORK IS DONE—YOU LL TAKE THIS BIT OF CHALK _— — “1 severat minutes, ; 
| AND cHALK uP ‘No Popry. Do you Ear?” rown, How are you, Jonzst . 
|  “Wuy, Master ?” f Jones. ; Why, Brown, I do declare 
| Wuyvt Because ‘ Popes 1s ENEMIES TO BUTCHER’S MEAT ON FRIDAYs,’ = quite 1’, age te di oh “s I have met. 
| AND BRITONS WILL HAVE NONE OF ’EM.” [Zxit Bri. rown, 1'm quite delighted. ’ 
Jones, I’m extremely glad. 
| = ab [du awkward pause. 
Brown. Well! and how are you? | 
DRAMAS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. Jones. Thank you, very well ; 
- you, I hope are well ? ©  T thesk 
rown, uite well, I thank you. 
LUDGATE HILL.—A MYSTERY. , [Another awkward pause. 
Dramatis Persons. Jones, Oh!—by the way—have you seen THomson lately ? | 
Me.Meapows . . . . « A Country Gentleman. Brown. Not very lately. (After a pause, and as if struck with a happy 
PRIGWELL . . « « « +. Witha heavy heart and light fingers. idea). But I met with Smita— 
— s+ + 6 + oh Friends of each other. A week ago. . P | 
oui ‘ Jones. Oh! did you though, indeed ? | 


And how was StH ? 
Brown. Why, he seemed pretty well. ; 
| The Scene represents Ludgate Hill in the middie of the day ; Passengers [ Aacther fang poms pos a "sug Sons Ragga a Ff Bey ewe | 
Omnibuses, de. 5c : d ’ going to speak to each other. 
8, Fc. Fc., passing to and fro. | Jones. I beg your pardon. 
MEeEanows enters, musing. | Smith. i You were going to speak ? 
_ Meadows, 1 stand at last on Ludgate’s famous hill ; | Jones. Oh! nothing. I was only going to say— 
I’ve traversed Farringdon’s frequented vale, | Good morning. 


I’ve quitted Holborn’s hei hts— Smith, Oh! and so was I. Good day. ; , ; 
Vhere Skinner’s rng eo Wie tote tek. (Both shake hands, and are going off in opposite directions, when | 


| ‘Trepans the travelier towards the field of Smith ; Smitu ¢urus round. Jones turning round at the same time 
That field, whose scents burst on the offended nose they both return and look at each other. : 

| With foulest flavour, while the thrice shock’d ear, Jones, I thought you wished to speak, by looking back. 
Thrice shocked with bellowing blasphemy and blows, Brown. Ohno. I thought the same. 
Making one compound of Satanic sound, Both together. _ Good bye! Good bye! | 
Is stunned, in physical and moral sense. (Eveunt finally ; and the conversation and the curtain drop together. 


But this is Ludgate Hill—here commerce thrives ; | = 


; s : 4 Who will attempt the song of “ Hey the 


| . 
} 

| as Wain 
Burp VocaList Bonny Breast Knot.” 
| 

' 

















Here, merchants carry trade to such a height, A Rear on the Age of Katies. 
ear on 1 


That competition, bursting builders’ bonds, 
| Starts from the shop, and rushing through the roof, Wuen the census is taken, next March, the ladies will be called | 


| Unites the basement with the floors above ; jupon to answer the delicate—or indelicate—question, What is their | 
| Till, like a giant, that outgrows his strength, jage? A correspondent, signing himself “ Bruty,” wonders why the 
The whole concern, struck with abrupt collapse, fair sex is generally so reserved on this point, because none of them, 


' In one “ tremendous failure ” totters down !— | after they cease to be children, are so old as they look. 
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A CHRISTMAS ASPIRATION. 


ENRY THE Fovurtn’s fa- 
vourite aspiration was, 
~a that every Frenchman 

’ might have his “poule au 
pot.” Nowa chicken is 
all very well—especially a 








French chicken, which, 
it is well known, is the 
largest of the whole 
chicken tribe—but there 
is yet a nobler bird, and 
one far dearer to an En- 
glishman’s taste—than 
the very finest French 
chicken in the world. 
This leads us to our 
aspiration, which Jr. 
Punch hopes may soon 
become a household mat- 
ter-of-fact, so as to be 
quoted by future genera- 
tions as the habitual 
“ pot-luck ” of every En- 
glishman on New Year’s 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MATTRESSES. 


Amone the objects of interest about to be sent to 
the Great Exhibition is a musical bed, which, we 
presume, is intended to be adapted for the playing 
of various melodies. Of course, when the bed is to 
speak for itself, it will strike up “Down, derry 
down,” or if it is designed to call the sleeper at a 
certain hour, it will burst out into “ Wake, dearest, 
wake,” at the appointed moment. We doubt very 
much whether a musical bed will be the best for 
promoting a refreshing night’s sleep, but as a mode 
of taking a few bars’ rest, the arrangement may 
be very agreeable. Perhaps, however, by the aid 


of the compositions of our old friend SxBastian , 


Bacu, the bed may be set to music in such a way as 
to send the occupant speedily to sleep, though the 
danger would then be to get him to wake again, if 
the music should continue. Considering, however, 
the noise that must accompany the performance of a 
musical jbed, we think there are sound objections to 
the invention. 





BURNING DAYLIGHT. 
TueEReE is an alliteration between Puseyism and 


Day. 


that it may be said of every one on that happy occasion—‘‘ Chacun a son Goose.” 





punning, which reminds us of a lady’s remark, that 


Our aspiration is, ! c 
the Tractarian candles are really wicked. 

















A GRUNT FROM THE NEW FOREST. 


Tue subjoined petition is to lie at the Billy Rufus, and the other 
rincipal alehouses in and about the New Forest, Hampshire, that the 
inhabitants of the locality may put their marks to it, or their names, if 
able to write :— 
“ Mayt plaze yure Madjusty, 
“© We the underzined rezidunts, in and anigh the Nu Vorrust, Hamshur, 


zee by the Tymes pyaaper, az how there ’s a tawk about inclosun the ih 


zed Vorrust. 

“Plaze yure Madjusty, we hopes yu wun’t be perswaided to goo for 
to do no zitch thing, as ’tood be terreably agin the cumfurt and happi- 
nus and rites of we yure petishners. 

“We trustes yure Madjusty gis no ear to the tales they tells about 
we; zayun az how we dale yure Madjusty’s timbur, and porches yure 
geam, and kills yure dere; wheras we never picks up a stick but wot 
valls from the trees, and never touches nare a morsel o mate beyond 
Nu Vorrest mutton. 

“There was that are Maajor Vreshvield zent down in these here 
parts, a few year ago, to rake up sitch stories agin us; and zeveral on 
us was had off to Winchester Jaail, till zizes come; when they was 
honnerably a Quitted, being tried by a Gury o theer Peers, who know’d 
well that they never took nothun but wot they ’d a rite to help them- 
selves too, time out o mind. Zo much for Maajor; and we wound up 
by burnun of un in effigee at Ringood. 

“We thinks yure Madjusty never zee a Nu Vorrest Pigg, else you’d 
never ;think of suffern a thing to be done as ood spile that beautiful 
breed o annimals, 

“We umbly besaches yure Madjusty not to give in to them as isa 
puttun of yee up to do away wi the Old Vorrust, which affoords honust 
employment to zo many of yure Madjusty’s industerus and respectabul 
zubjecs. We beggs yu won’t purmitt this heer mizure to be carried 
out, interfeerun wi our livin, and spilun the veace o the countery. 
And yure Petishners, as in dooty bound, will ever pray ; and drink your 
Madjusty’s health in many a galn o good strong con. vrom this time 
footh, vor evermoor,” 


The Schoolmaster Abroad in the City. 


An ox, the other Monday, gave an instructive practical lesson to 
the Corporation of London. wing been driven mad by cruelty, he 
broke away from the great cattle-market, smashed two windows, ran 
against two cabs, and injured the horses, upset numerous trucks, and 
oyster and fruit stalls, gored a man in the stomach, and tossed one 
woman and knocked down another. The ox would probably have suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating to the civic legislature the necessity of remov- 
ing Smithfield Market, if it had only met with an alderman in its way. 











A WORD FOR MR. BENNETT. 
WaatTeEveR we-may say about the conduct of Mr. St. Barwapas 
Bennett, there is, at any rate, no doubt that he is adverse to the display 
of one very great virtue—resignation. 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTIVES. 


bourhood of the Houses of Parliament. It was always a matter of 


of the passage will be henceforth still greater, for there is now a preli- 














blocking up of the street that leads to it. Parliament-street is in a state 


aunt of man is now apparently deserted, nothing being visible above 
ground, for it is exclusively in the hands of those who are occupied in 
undermining it. 


minary obstruction added to those of the House, in the shape of a | 


We regret to see a spirit of obstructiveness prevailing in the neigh- | 


great difficulty to carry anything through the House, but the difficulty | 


f siege, or rather it is in a state of desolation, for this once busy | 


The Queen cannot go to open Parliament, because the | 


Commissioners of Sewers have chosen to open Parliament-street itself as | 


a vast ravine, and shut it up as a public thoroughfare. The truth is, 
that the Commissioners hurl open defiance from their yawning abysses 
to the whole metropolis. A visit to the Californian diggings, as a mere 
matter of curiosity would be a piece of sheer Quixotism, when the 
London diggings are so numerous that we can scarcely wa 
mile in town without tumbling upon or into one or more of them, 





THE DAY AFTER THE REVEL. 


Rott, roll the pill of calomel, 
And mix the sable draught, 
We’ve loved the Christmas feast too well— 
Too much have cramm’d and quaffed. 
Ah! put my flannel nightcap on, 
Bind up this aching head ; 
I’m not at home, mind, all day, JOHN: 
To bed, to bed, to bed! 


Oh, gracious! that snap-dragon’s snap 
Is rankling very sore ; 

I’ve been a very foolish chap, 
And won’t do so no more. 

Good Liyptey Murray, pardon grant, 
Thy rules if I infringe ; 

Talk grammar, anyhow, I can’t 
With this stomachic twinge f j 


Oh, turkey, beef, plumb-pudding, mince ! 
Oh, brandy, wine, and rum! 

Next day what miseries, to convince 
Your hapless victim, come. 

Bring the hot water for my feet, 
Take down the gruel 

Yah! 17’das soon be hanged as eat; 


Igh ! 


Here comes my physic—U 








Fast CuurcuMmen.—The priesthood at Rimini are going it “like 


| winking!” 


Ik half a | 
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A FOREIGNER’S NOTION OF THE WINDOW-TAX. VERY RIDICULOUS. 


Ax Luxuries are taxed in Bagh. Now, as light in England isa} We frequently hear of men gaining the confidence, and the hearts, 
luxury, (as the very derivation of the word, Luz, implies), it 1s charged | and the money, of unsuspecting people from the cleverness with which 
accordingly, and has to pay a very heavy duty. The reason of its bemg | they carry out ‘a false front of hypocrisy.” Now this has always 
a luxury, is because there is so very little of it; and the numerous | appeared to us most supremely ridiculous, for we never could under- 
fogs that prevail in England, three hundred days out of the year, are stand the possibility of any one gaining the slightest credit, from the 
the simple causes of its extreme scarcity. The English Government | fact of his wearing « Dickey—which we take to be the “ alse front ” 
may be said, not only figuratively, but almost literally, to be founded | alluded to—and which, though strongly marked with “hypocrisy,” is 
on darkness, since the principal source of its revenue is derived from | more likely, we should imagine, to excite suspicion than confidence, or 
fogs. This accounts for the little zeal that English ministers | at all events, not sufficient to induce you to press the man who wears it 
display for the enlightenment of the people, and the contemptible sum | to your bosom. There are many mysteries in society, and this “ false 
that is expended in England every year upon Government Education: | front” is one of them! 

for, from the above fact, it is clear as the sun at noon-day (we mean, of | SE ase 

qoune, scene 2. France) - it is ie ae oe ¢ vernment to soe ae 

keep the poorer classes as much as possible in the " , 

Only let the English people be once. properly enlightened, and you , Papel Aggression = Punch. P 
may take our word for it that they never continue to pay the} A New Year’s jovial arrival suggests the mention of the medical fact, 
enormous taxes that weigh upon their houses, their lands, and their | stated in the old song, that “ Punch cures the gout, the colic, and the 
incomes, and which depress their energies, and their spirits, even more | phthisic ; and it is allowed to be the very best of physic ;” so that it is 
heavily than their joys.—Zrtract from the Presse, or the National, or any | infinitely superior in every way to the Roman Pretender’s prescription 











French Paper. we of bishop. 
“Put Out the Light.” New Patent Cab. 
One of Mr. Bennett's pues Teasons for resigning his “per-/ Mr. Puncu was driven home, the other evening, by a cabman, who 
tual” curacy has been the objection raised to his using candles. | demanded only four shillings for going six miles! Mr. Punch will not 


his is certainly giving up his living for a very light cause. ot 1S | say that his generosity was not excited by this unparalleled circumstance, 
strange that a few long-fours or short-sixes should cause such a “flare | of'a cab-driver being content with his fare ; but he mentions it, just to 
up” in the establishment, and place Mr. Bennett in a state of sixes | introduce the suggestion that it would really be a capital speculation to 
and sevens with his bishop. start a Patent Honesty Cab, during this New Year of the Great Exhi- 
: bition. There is little fear that the patent would be infringed. 
QUITE A TOSS UP BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. peated ~ noma 
It was a favourite saying of NapoLeon’s that “a Market should be 
the Louvre of the People.” The City Corporation, however, thinks 
otherwise, and, with regard to Smithfield, a think, from the Le 
number of deaths that occur, that “a Market should be the Morgue| A Two-YEAR-OLD, JUST ENTERED FOR THE Emprrror’s Cur,—The 
of the People.” | French Republic. 





“THe SLEEPER AWAKENED.”’—By the Christmas Waits. 











| 
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Printed by William Bradbury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn Place in the Parish of St. Pancras, aud Prederick Mullett Evans, of No.7, Church Row, Stoke Newington, both in the County of 


Rabbinical Firm in the Minories. We have had 


—<—<_—— x= 





CHRISTMAS IN THE MINORIES. 


y, 1 ry a f 








““[ wish you a Merry CuRIstTMas.” 


A wronG has been done to the great-hearted principals of a vast — This is really too bad; but it would seem that the Firm of Noses— 
foreseeing, or rather foresmelling, the Gentile neglect they would suffer 
Christmas with the Scavenzers— —did themselves anticipate their glorification of Christmas ; as showers 
Christmas with the Tarne al of verses thrown into railway cabs and omnibuses did aay testify. 
Christmas with the C Now, if there be anything sincere—anything truthful—any emotion 

istmas with the Costermongers— that really calls for the admiration of a clothes-buying public, it is The 


Christmas with the Pickpockets— Poetical Thanksgiving by Jew Tailors, for the Love and Mercy divinely 
But—we have not had— associated with Christmas. On such a theme—and for such a money- 
Christmas with Noses !— making purpose—Jupas Iscariot were worthy to be the Laureate. : 








Middlesex, 
Office in Lombard Street,in the Precinct of Whitetriars, in the City of London, and published by tuem at No. 8), Fleet Street in the Parish of St. Bride’s in the City of London.—Satvuapar, Janvaay 4th, 1951. 
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<n for the miracle, in the description, was 
| colo 








A VISION OF THE NEW YEAR. 








When, sudden, the night-wind bore me 
_. The midnight bells so clear ; 
| And I knew that the child before me 
Must be the new-born Year. 


With sidelong ear he listened— 
And, as the steeples round 
Clashed twelve, 

To the music of the sound. 





A MELTING SIGHT. 


Roman miracles are as plentiful, just now, as pan- 
tomimes. We have recently had a “ winking picture,” 
and at present the papers are full of the most glowing 
accounts, in France, of a “bleeding picture.” A 
correspondent of the 7imes suggests that the moisture 
in question, which is sworn to be blood, is probably 
nothing more than the pitch, which has been mixed 
with the colour. This seems to be a very natural 


up to such a tremendous pitch, that we do 
not wonder at a little of it melting! 





OUND my December Portal’ 
Clustered the Christmas screen. 
The laurel’s gloss immortal— 
The mistletoe’s pale green. 


On the red beads of the holly 
The yule-log’s blaze was bright, 

As it laughed out warm and jolly 
In the dark face of the night. 


Was I awake or sleeping, 
That I looked across the floor, 
And saw two bright eyes peeping 
Through the dark leaves round the door ? 


That I saw two bright eyes peeping 
Above a baby chin,— 

And heard a sweet voice cheeping, 
That asked, ‘ 


And the Christmas green dividing, 
A baby came to view— 

Then up the floor trode, striding 
As I ne’er saw baby do. 


From its brow so sweet and solemn 
It shook the frosted hair— 

Then I saw it bore a volume, 
That I wondered it could bear. 


O’er the covers clasped and moulded, 
Of wondrous show and size, 

Its little hands it folded, 
And it looked into my eyes. 


And, with inner motion gifted, 
The awful book of d 

Its monstrous covers lifted, 
Like the stones above a tomb. 


And the infant Year, rejoicing 
In the page, unblurred and clear, 


Stood up before me, voicin 
The words that you s 


“The century is sundered, 
The Old Year, a ound through, 
Was the last of the old ha f-hundred, 
And I am the first of the new. 


“We Eighteens opened bloodily ; 
The first-born of our race 

Felt the war-fire glow ruddily 
On his cradle and his face. 


“Thirteen of us bore sword and flame, 
Relentless through the world ; 

Till by the Fourteenth of our name 
The battle-flags were furled. 


“ Since then we have been | ojee years ; 
Good have we seen and done; 

Yet most of us, in toil and tears, 
A heavy course have run. 


“ Pale Forty-five and Forty-six 
Brought famine on the land ; 
And Forty-seven, of railway tricks 

Beareth the shameful brand. 


“Then Forty-eight, a drunken year, 
O’er Europe played the devil ; 

And Forty-nine has had to bear 
The headache of Ais revel. 


“ And the late Fifty stood half-way, 
Perplext ’twixt gleam and gloom ; 
Shaded with sorrow past away, 
And sunned with joys to come. 


“But I am all the Future’s own— 
These favoured hands shall bring 

The Dove-eyed Peace and Commerce, grown 
A giant ’neath her wing. 


‘ Before me, in a tournament 
Of peaceful emulation, 

In arts, not arms, on triumph bent, 
Shall nation strive with nation. 


“Spread wide for me, ye crystal roofs ! 
Oh noble strife begm! 

With peace on earth, good-will to men, 
The New Year cometh in.” 


hear :— 


‘May I come in?” 


his deep we glistened 


oom 














LOW LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
To the Editor of “ The Builder.’ 


Sir, 

I wisH you would find some remedy for an error in the con- 
struction of houses, whence, I believe, arises great part of the trouble 
and annoyance which we experience from servants. Kitchens under- 
ground, it strikes me, are at the root of most of the evil. Why? 
Because the occupants of those subterranean recesses are out of sight. 
If it were not for Sauty’s sally-port at the area-door, the cat would 
never run away with so many legs of mutton. Neither would the 
kitchen be subject to that military occupation which is so exhausting to 
the larder, and destructive of the peace, of families. Nor would the 
policeman seduced—by Irish stew, love, and bubble-and-squeak— 
from the beat of duty. In short, Sir, I say that the area-steps afford to 
every species of rogue and depredator a facilis descensus Averni. And 
this leads me to the point. 
realms below, so that we may revel above them in the abodes of bliss, 
what can we be gees but that the poor devils will behave as such? 
Some people me a leveller. I am so, Sir, to the extent that I 
should like to see servants and their masters on the same floor. You 
know I hate flunkeyism; and flunkeyism, Sir, let me tell you, is the 
vulgarity which—on either side—makes the difference between the 
parlour and the kitchen. I am, Sir, &c., 


PUNCH. 








Gross Superstition or tHe NineTeentH Century.—That a 
a with a revenue of some £20,000 a year can be an imitator of the 
postles ! 


f we will immure our domestics in the | 





THE ORCHESTRA OF ALL NATIONS. 


Accorp1né to the Exhibition Express, musical instruments will occupy 
about 3400 feet at the Exhibition. ‘ No class of musical instruments, 
says our contemporary, “ will, we believe, be unrepresented ;” so that 
| from the Brobdignagian organ to the Liliputian pony whistle, we shall 
| have a collection of all the armoury of Orrugus. The Jew will con- 
‘tribute his harp, the Chinese his gong, the Ethiopian (serenader) his 
banjo and his bones, and Mr, Punch will, of course, send his drum and 
Pandean pipes. Thus will be collected the materials of an orchestra, 
comprising every species of instrument in the world, since not even the 
Scotch bagpipe will be excluded. There is no sense at all in showing 
musical instruments, unless the sense of hearing is appealed to; there- 
fore these must, of course, be played, if any idea is to be given of their 
merits. é 

In order that their respective powers may be exhibited at once, 
it will be necessary that each should play a diferent tune at the same 
time; which will produce a concert very ——— to a World’s 
Fair; but which, we are afraid, it will not be possible exactly to describe 
as the Harmony of All Nations. 











Crochet for Ladies, 


TAKE a small thread of fact. Spin it out as long as you can, and 
wind it about as rapidly as possible over the reel of fancy ; tangle it up 
with the aid of a variety of meshes; put it about the ears of as many 
of your female friends as will stand to have the operation per- 
formed, and the result will be a splendid piece of crochet work 
which will be of the utmost service as a pattern—to be universally 


avoided. 
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THE SENSE OF BEING MARRIED. WHO’S WHO IN 1851. 
(negregh fr 6 Lathd Dagny Wno, when I feel a little ill, 

uR old friend, Lorn CAMPBELL, says Sends me a daily draft and pill, 
that, in Scotland, a man can| Followed by a tremendous bill ? 
scarcely tell whether he is married | y doctor ! 
or not. How different is the case Who preaches self-denying views, 
a ths hapoier part of the King-| Charges a heay rate fr pews 

: , every 1ent 0 , fi y : 

husband’s domestic life is a And co “My mrt ae aes 
sensible assurance of the fact, " ; 
that he is blest with a wife. | Who, when a law-suit I have won, 
When he comes down in the| For a large sum begins to dun, 
morning—if he can possibly have To which the “extra costs” have run? 
forgotten that fact—he finds his | My lawyer! 


newspaper aired for him, his egg 
and toast ready, his tea made, 
and his kettle simmering on the | 
fire. All these preparations for | 


Who, for my trousers, which, with straps, 
Have cost him half-a-sovereign, p’raps, 
Down in the bill two guineas claps ? 


H)) his comfort have been made by My tailor! 
“| I i her. And there she sits, ready | Who, when I wish of beef a stone, 
iM hi either to divert him with pleasant Composed of wholesome meat alone, 
NUH observations, or, if he is inclined Sends me at least three pounds of bone ? 
Mi ilb mnt to read, to busy herself with the My butcher ! 
“ arrangements of the table, and | 2 
not only to remain silent herself, Who, when I send a joint to bake, 
but also to keep the children, if| Away from it contrives to take - 
there are any, from disturbing | Enough a hearty meal to make ? 
him too. My baker ! 


Should he have committed a slight imprudence overnight, and have a headache in conse- | 
quence, she condoles with him, and administers his soda-water. When he rises to go out, his 
boot-hooks are at hand; so are his boots, probably warmed: when he returns, the best dinner 
the house can afford awaits him. If he expresses a wish, he finds that it has been 
anticipated; if he makes a remark, it is assented to. The stocking he puts on has been 


Who lends my Zimes to read in town, 

And when I at the lateness frown, 

Tells me the engine’s broken down? 
My newsman! 





darned or marked by her: every change of linen reminds him that she sewed on the buttons. Who coolly pawns my “ other” shirt, 
| Yes; well does the Englishman know that he is married, by feeling, at every turn, the sweet And tells me, with assurance pert, 
pressure of the conjugal tie. She’s only dropped it in the dirt ? 
~ 5 — My laundress ! 
1 . - T M , our: t t 
THE POPE’S BELLS IN ENGLAND. Wide poses Se overy peteeie Bete 


Wears my best neckcloth round his throat, 
And at the “swarry ” sports my coat ? 


A CorresponDENT of the Zimes writes on what he copeety considers a most clamorous My footman ! 


and deepening nuisance, that of bells—Roman Catholic bells, hung over Catholic churches 


and chapels—bells “which are rung, with slight intermission, from morning till night.” He Who brings my shaving water hate, 
says there is an unrepealed enactment against the hurly-burly of Popish bells; but adds, And with a basket-full of plate 

| “it is evaded by placing bells on the roof under a wooden covering,” which the straight- One morning doth evaporate ? 
forward simplicity of the spiritual sons of the Porz insist is not “a steeple,”’—the thing My valet ! 


forbidden by the statute: the law, no doubt, never heeding the nuisance of the bells; 


but only applying to the mischief of the thing they were rung under! Who flirts with soldiers dressed so fine, 


Now, Docron WiseMaN may have a special end in view in these thorough-going And leaves that sweetest pet of mine 
clappers. It is well known that bells—Catholic bells—ring away demons; and indeed To tumble in the Serpentine ? 
| clear the air of al! influences working against his Holiness the Popz. And, at the present My nursemaid ! 


| time, with the English Protestants in all places, clamouring against the scarlet insolence of 
' his Holiness, adéias Flunkiness, there may be a sublime antagonism in the vibration of bell- 


| the iron tongues sounding from under the wooden coverings of St. Tibbs and St. Fibs ? 


; names bestowed at times by royal sponsors. Now, have the Popz’s bells in England, com- 


Who comes to make a formal call, 

Merely to criticise us all, 

When severed by the party wall ? 
My neighbour ! 


metal. Against the speeches of Mc Nerte and AsHtgy, what so seraphically eloquent as 


“The bells,” said a certain bishop of Chalons, “the bells, placed like sentinels on the towers, 


watch over us, and turn away from us the temptations of the enemy of our salvation, as Who’s who, or where shall he be sought, 
well as storms and tempests. They speak and pray for us in our troubles; they inform Who may not now and then be caught 
Heaven of the necessities of the earth!” But then these bells, to be spiritual guards and At something wrong in act or thought ? 
protectors, must be duly baptised—called Anna, Stepuania, Deopata, Marta—the saintly Why! No one! 


plained of by Correspondent, been christened? If so, who were their godfathers and 

godmothers ? Sought out, they might haply surprise us by their rank and lustre. vi F ial 
Be this as it may, according to Correspondent, we are threatened with the condition of Omnibus Dialogues. 

the Ringing Island of RaBetais. The matter was more economically ordered, according to} §ryc— the alteration in the fares, omnibus 

the Acta Sanctorum, in the time of St. Patrick, for he had only one bell; what then?—| onductors name their customers after the 





| that bell was heard in every corner of the Emerald Isle; a bell of so seraphic a reputation, that | distances they are going. We heard an omnibus- 


when—in a holy rage of piety—it once cracked itself, even as a saint in his eloquent zeal| driver the other day enquire of Bux (all 
may break a blood-vessel,—an angel descended, and repaired the flaw; no doubt closing it| omnibus conductors seem to have been christened 
with a piece of the music of the spheres, condensed into harmonious silver for the occasion, | Birr) “how many he had got inside?” when 


and visible in hat day ! iB wered thus: “I’ve got six short ’uns, 
However, the bells will no doubt be provided against when the Minister opens his | snd two eae ‘uns; but if you drives werry 


| mouth in February. Lorp Joun’s tongue, we hope, against all the iron tongues of NicHoLas quick past the Circus, we may make ’em all 


| against the devil!” 





Wiseman! Meanwhile, end we this short chapter on the Pore’s bells in England with a few 
words from glorious old Latiwer—“ The devil should have no hiding-place in England, if | 
ringing of bells would serve. But it is not that that will serve against the devil: yet we 
have believed such fooleries in times past, but it was but mocking, it was the teaching of the APOLOGY FOR MESMERISM. 
devil. And no doubt we were in a miserable case, when we learned of the devil to fight 


33 


long ’uns. 


It is absurdly incredulous to deny the possi- 
bility of clairvoyance, when we know from every 
trade-report that cotton, sugar, and a variety of 
Appineé Insutr to Insurny.—The tax-gatherer calling upon a blind person for the payment | other substances, are capable of “looking up” 





| of the Window-Tax. | without eyes. 
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PUNCH’S SERMONS TO TRADESMEN. 


TO THE BAKER. 


“ People may go to Church together, and be all of one mind as much as they please,— 


| Lam apt to believe that when they pray for the Daily Bread, the Bishop includes 








| abroad; and mo grain, to grow, must be 


several] things in that Petition which the Sexton does not think on.”—-ManDEVILLE, 


ality Bread, my friends, is a phrase | 
round as the world; and in signifi-| 
cance deep as its bowels. Daily| 
Bread, in its figurative condition, is | 
the jellied bird’s-nest of the Mandarin | 
of Pekin,—Daily Bread is the diurnal 
turtle of the Alderman of London. | 

Daily Bread may also be considered 
in five relations :— 


I. Daily Bread of the born rich: 
Daily Bread that awaits their waking 
every morning without a thought of 
the loaf; even as mother’s milk awaits | 
unconscious babyhood. 








rosperous and rejoicing ina big loaf : | 

ot delicious ; with enough Jabour | 
in it to give sweetness to every | 
mouthful. : 

TIL. Daily Bread of the worker, pinched and stinted: bread that is | 
not Daily Bread in the fullness of its sense; but rather Daily Crumb. 

IV. Daily Bread of the workman without work; that is, the Daily 
Bread in the bakers’ windows wistfully considered: Daily Bread that is 
the daily heart-ache of husbands and wives and little ones; the widowed 
and the fatherless. ; 

V. Daily Bread that is the fitful crust and crumb of daily wrong- 
doing: the loaf with hem ground in its flour; seed that may, in 
a marvellously short time, become correctional oakum. 


Now, Daily Bread, my friends, in these relations, may speak to the 
moral and bodily man with a sweetly solemn—with a pitying—with an 
awful voice. It may preach tenderness and gratitude to the rich; 
sympathy to the prosperous ; hope to the struggling; promise, with an 
uplifting thought of after-manna, to the destitute; and penitence to the 
wicked. And, my friends, let these voices enter your hearts, and “do 
their spiriting.” Your hearts I leave to the after-influence of these 
voices; and now let me address myself to the dealer in Daily Bread— 
Daily Bread in its reality—ay, to Daily Bread in its veritable crust 
and crumb. 

Master Baker, stand forth! Alone, let us take a turn or so in the 
fields. It is seed-time, and, blithely as hope, the sower casts the grain 
sound at heart. Lf musty or 
ant-bitten, it will rot in the dark earth; if true at the core, the grain 
will quicken and put forth its blade of tender green. 

Another turn, and the wheat is up; is waving in the airs of spring. 
Another, and the ears hang thick, and the farmer begins to count his 
gains. Another, and we hear the sickle biting the golden crop. Man has 
worked, and God has blessed his labour. A thousand shocks of 
corn are the glorious trophies of that well-won field. Oh Master 
Baker, does not your heart try to leap—but cannot, it is too big—with 
thankfulness? You could drop upon your knees among the stubble, 
Oh Master Baker, and send up whisperings of gratitude,—up, up, with 
oe lark above you,—the lark that sings, and sings the anthem of the 

arvest. 

Oh Master Baker, you are overwrought by the heavenly goodness, 
the divine beauty, that lies around you. Yes, you are; it may be—nay, 
I will be positive, you are—a civic baker; a baker unused to the deep 
delights, in their ravishing fullness, of country life. The sight of that 
field, so full af goodness, of natural truth, has been too much for you. 
Let us return to your shop. 

We are home again; and now let us descend to your bakery." Why, 
what is this? Baker, it dwells within us to compel your utterance. 
So, you turn pale, and your knees knock, as at the accusing inquest of 
weights. Speak! What thing is this? 

Baker. Alum. 

And this ? 

Baker, Chalk. 

And this ? 

Baker, Lime. 

And this? And this? And this? 

Baker, Starch, plaster, pulp of potatoes, mashed beans, subcarbon- 





ate of— 

That will do. And, Baker, for what purpose have you these com- 
modities ? 

Baker. For what? Why, please your goodness, Sir, and don’t I sell 
the best wheaten bread? We’ve always had ’em, Sir; father had ’em 
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before me; though, perhaps, he used ’em with a smaller hand than his 


son; but then, Sir, sons live in other times than their fathers. Now, 
when I look at the alum and my eldest boy, Sam; when I consider the 
chalk, and think of Bob; when my mind wanders to the plaster, and I 
remember the cleverness of Jack; for, Sir, that’s it— 

What’s it P— 

Baker. Why, that’s it. 
to cheat the cleverer. 
ancesiors. Alum is only another word for brains, and chalk means 
intellect. That’s a truth— 

Silence, Oh Baker, and no enthusiasm ! 

Baker. I must. A truth, as true as the counter. 


As the world comes to more brains, it comes | 
The baker of to-day despises the baker of his | 


Truth, Oh Master Baker! And have you forgotten the field of wheat? | 
The field of truth? Did not every grain of wheat become wheat? Was | 
it changed, juggled into weeds—was it transformed to beans—did it | 


bulge into potatoes? More: did one wholesome grain become a grain 
of poison? Did not wheat return wheat, ay, forty, fifty-fold—pure 
and profitable? Oh Master Baker, a field of corn is Gop’s field; but 
nat eats with alum, chalk, and plaster—are loaves of the 
evil. 
Yes, of the Devil, Oh Master Baker; andthe Devil wears his ueliest 


horns, shows his hoof at the worst, and arms his tail with its sharpest | 


barb, when—entering the anatomy of a baker—he sells the infernal 
loaf, the loaf damned with chalk and plaster, for the best wheaten 


Il. Daily Bread of the worker, | bread 


And, Oh Master Baker, dealer in chalk, plaster, and so forth, what 
an admirable book-keeper is the Devil! Not the benefit, the after- 
benefit of a single loaf will you lose. Does not your alum: “increase 
your yield” of bread, and shall it not be put to your eternal profit? 
And then alum, taken with Daily Br 
stomach of the customer; a matter to be faithfully recorded. 


tells its daily tale upon the | 


Consider this, Oh Master Baker; and thinking of that lovely field of | 
wheat, think for a moment upon the fiery poppies that here and there | 
burned amcng the stalks, amd so thinking, take heed of your after- 


conscience, 


And when, in the fulness of the till, you—(I speak to the honest 


Baker)—retire from business, think how sweet—how comforting will 
be your Sunday visits to your parish church. For you, Oh Master Baker, 
have trodden alum under your feet—you have never dealt in plaster— 


you have manfully eschewed clay—you have defied the profitable | 


temptation of bean-flower—of potato-pulp—of rice—of chalk. You have 
not vended a diurnal flam for a household truth; you have sold the 
wheaten-stuff as it was grown by earth and heaven; and thus, with no 
wrong upon your conscience—with no diseased stomach of man or child 
to lay to your account—with no iniquity of adulteration to answer for,— 
you may, with a light heart, Oh Master Baker, think of every loaf of 
your past life with a serene heart, and, so thinking, with a pure and 


hopeful spirit make that universal petition—words that are as the 


throbbings of the hopeful human heart— 
“Give us THis Day our Datty Breap.” 








THE FOGY’S HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


On New Year’s Eve the ringers kept 
Me waking with their mirthful din, 

When I, alas! would fain have slept 4 
The Old Year out, the New Year in. 


To Tom, who longs to be a man, 
Those chimes sound merrily, no doubt, 
And glad the heart of Mary-ANNE, 
Whose mind is bent on coming out. 


Each New Year’s peal the young folk rings 
The nearer fun, which Tre delays ; 
But fogies—such as he who sings— 
The farther from their happy days. 





QUANTITY OF RAIN. 


A Merrorotocican Amateur assures us that at least two inches of 
rain fell on last Friday evening. He ascertained this fact by sitting in 
the first row of the pit of the Haymarket Theatre. ‘The night was a 
very wet one, and as every one brought in a drenched umbrella, the 
water kept dripping down to the foremost part of the pit, where it 
collected in a narrow gutter just in front of the orchestra. ‘The slanting 
descent of the Pit favoured, of course, the collection of the water, and, 
our Correspondent says, that towards the fifth act of Virginius the 
gutter, which was a sad ‘nconvenience all the evening to his hat and 
boots, was full two inches deep, for he measured it with the ferule of 
his parapluie. He recommends a better system of drainage for the pits 
of our ‘heatres, for though it may be highly pleasing to a manager to 
see an overflow in his house, it is not exactly so agreeable to those 
who have to sit for five or six hours with their feet in it. 
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Mr, BRicGs, STIMULATED BY THE ACCOUNTS IN THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE Danrinc Frat or HorseEMANSHIP AT AYLESBURY, 
anp Excitep By Mr. Haycocx’s CLARET, TRIES WHETHER HE ALSO CAN RIDE OVER A Dintne-Room TaBLe. 
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IGNATIUS IN LIVERPOOL. | 
} 


Fatuer Ienattvs, late the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer, has been | 
assaulted in the streets of Liverpool. This is very bad—a violence to 
be repressed, and punished. Nevertheless, a Farner Icnativs may | 
commit the first offence. For is it not an assault upon the feelings of Pro- 
testant England when Fatners Icnativus and Loyota flaunt it in the 
streets in all the pride—the Church es Roman Catholic ascetics ? 
Seeing, as we have seen, black-robed priesthood stealing along our daily 
path—gliding by with unmistakeable looks as to their purpose, that of 
— and social domination in free England,—we would advise the 
offenders to be a little less ostentatious in their mode of offence. They 
——80 7 refined, so morally purified—ought not to tempt the 
aay ner of the vulgar! When a certain stool was thrown by a cer- 

ain Scotch dame, in a certain church, at a certain priest,—the act of | 
—— was made an act of lauded zeal by the indecency of the provo- 
cation. 








Milk and Water Punch. 


Tae “chalk formation” is pointed to as one of the sources whence 
London may be supplied with pure wholesome water. All Punch can 
say is, that the water derived from the chalk will be wretchedly bad if 
at all like the milk which London obtains from the same material. 





How SOMETIMES TO PROVE AN AuiBr.—By having a lie by. 





A SONNET SCRATCHED ON A WINDOW PANE UP A COURT. 


WE windows of this dwelling are the eyes, 

And being very small and very few, 

But half resemble those which sages view, 
Scanning through microscope blue-bottle flies. 
More might we be; but this the Tax denies— 
That seems contrived to pinch the Poor outright, 
Stinting them even in Heaven’s free gift of light. 
From ruddy morning’s dawn till —— dies, 

No ray that passes us but pays its toll. 

But not alone for sight we serve: as lungs, 

Air we admit to feed the living soul, 

Which, breeding Pestilence like smouldering flame, 
That Tax excludes, cursed by unnumbered tongues. 
Let its repeal, Joun Russext, gild thy name. 








NEW-YEAR’S EVE IN GOLDEN SQUARE. 


Doctor Nicnotas WIsEMAN entertained a select party of his flock 
in honour of the “re-established Catholic hierarchy,” and of the year 
1851. The great dish for the banquet was—Bull-beef. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASES OF “ WINKING.” 


Ar Rimini there is now a Virgin winking at the people. In Fulham 
there was once a Bishop winking at St. Barnabas. 
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Master Punch. “PLEASE, Mr. BISHOP, WHICH IS POPERY, anv WHICH IS PUSEYISM?” 


Bishop. “WHICHEVER YOU LIKE, MY LITTLE DEAR.” 
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DRAMAS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


—~——— 


THE CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


Dramatis PERSON2. 
Mr. Brreriess, (of the Outer Bar and the Inner Temple). 
Worsnor, (First Warden). 
Postman, (with a Letter of Introduction), 
Tue Beapue, (a Staff Officer). 
ScavENGER, (with his Dog and his Beil). 
Tue Dustmay, (a Character not easily sifted), 
Waits, Second Porters, Watchmen, Second Wardens, &c. &c. 


The Stage represents a Chamber in the lane of the Inner Temple. 





Days, weeks, and years, that take their circling course, 
And leave me—only where I was before. 
Qnd Porter. 1’m the Night Porter—if your honour pleases. 
Briefless. Just as you please. 
Qnd Warden. And I’m the Second Warden. 
Briefless. Hence, useless second to an idle first. 
But who are these that throng around my door ? 
Beadle, The Beadle, Sir. 
Briefless. A Christmas Box for thee ! 
I hate the very name of Beadledom— 
What hast thou done for me ? 
Beadle. Sir, I’m the Beadle. 
Old custom bids me ask a Christmas Box. 
Briefless, Vhat custom I will honour in the breach, 
| What is a Beadle but a thing of shams? 
| His gold-laced coat and soldierly cocked hat 





Mr. Briertess discovered poring over a law book, while a small | Proclaim the phantasm captain, while his staff, 


party of mice are keeping Christmas in one corner of the room over a 
pound of candles, 


Mr. Briefless (suddenly disturbed by the sound of the mice). What noise 
was that? (Listens.) ’Tis a ridiculous mus 
Making a musty or a mouldy meal 
Upon the moulds that form my candles’ store. 
Such sounds as those recall me to myself, 
When rapt in Purrenporr’s perplexing pages. 
Ah! when shall BrrerLess wear an honour’d name ? 
When will the hour arrive for fame at last 
To thunder at the portals of renown, 
And on the tardy opening of the door 
Present anu order for admitting one— 
That one, myself—my place the foremost row 
Tn reputation’s enviable stalls ? 
But Barrerzess yet shall burst upon the world : 
The roof of Westminster’s time-honour’d Hall 
Shall echo yet with his hot eloquence, _ 
And the yap pens, like angel’s wings, 
Shall bear his evea wrepoevra up 
Into the glorious anion of renown. 
What’s that ?—a brief perchance—or p’rhaps a 
Away with doubt—I ’ll know the best or worst. 
(Mr. Brier ess goes to the docr, and opens it upon WorsHor. 

Briefless, Whom do you want ? 

pap I take the liberty 
OF calling on you for a Christmas Box. 

Briefless, Who, and what art thou ? 

Wopshot. 

Brufless, Where are thy duties ? 

W opshot. At the outer gate! 

Briefless, What hast thou done for me that I should give 
A Christmas Box? Say! Hast thou blown a horn 
To give me warning of a foe’s approach ? 

Has thy shrill clarion from the postern, Sirrah, 
Announced the advent of some creditor ? 
Wopshot. I do not understand your meaning, Sir. 
The usual Christmas Box is half-a-crown. 
[The Postman appears at the door. 

Postman (to Brrertess). A letter, Sir—and this is Boxing Day. 

Briefless, | understand the hint—but prythee, tell me, 
Why should I give a Christmas Box to thee ? 

Postman. For bringing you your letters, Sir. 

Briefless (laughing hysterically). Ha, ha! 
Didst thou but know one half what they contain ; 
Could’st thou imagine how thy dreaded knock 
Falls on the hollow chamber of my heart, 

How the warm blood rushes to all its cells, 

And soon turns cold within its icy vault ; 

Could’st thou imagine this, you would not dare 

To come and ask me for a Christmas Box. 

But there ’s a shilling for you—go your way. 

Postman, A shilling !—why, there ’s four upon the beat. 

Besides the country and the foreign post. 
Briefless, 1’\| give no more. (Seeing the staircase filling.) But who are 
these, and these ? 
(Dustmey, Porters, Newssors, Watcumen, Bzapizs, Sc. Sc. 
appear at the door, and continue increasing in numbers. 

Dustman, The reg’lar Dustman takes the liberty 
Of asking for a Christmas Box. 

Briefless. For what ? 
I have no dust, except upon my shelves. 

1s¢ Porter. 1’m the Day Porter, Sir. 

1 Briefless. m 
need no porterage. 
Watch 


14 single knock is heard. 


I’m First Warden, Sir. 


What ’s that to me? 


atchman. The Watchman, Sir. 
Briefless. I’ve nothing here to watch save the dull hours, 


That speaks intimidation to the boys, 
Marks the stump orator.—Away !—Away! 
Beadle. 1’m no stump orator, though for the stumpy  _ 
I’ve a decided liking. Please to eon up? (All the applicants laugh. 
Briefless. Yes, laugh at my expense, I’ll suffer that ; 
But I’ll not to your Christmas mirth subscribe 
In any other shape. 
A confused murmur, Shabby! Oh, shabby ! 
{4 = is — on the stairs, and the SCAVENGER appears with it in 
is hand, 
Briefless. Silence that noisy bell! What knave art thou? 
Scavenger. The constant Scavenger of fifteen years. 
This is the bell, and here ’s the reg’lar dog. 
[Pointing to a black-eyed Poodle, who barks. 
I left a paper, Sir, with a request, 
You ’d give no Box to any Scavenger 
But one —who brought the reg’lar bell and dog, 
And shows a medal of the death of NELson. 
Briefless. You raise confusion in my heated brain. 
What’s Netson’s death to do with scavenging ? 
The regular dog with Netson? And the bell, ~ 
What ’s that to do with either ?—least of all, 
Have I to do with thee? Am I going mad? 
[The tinkling of brass is heard on the staircase, and a Brass Band 
appears at the door. 
Briefless. Who are these varlets ? 
lst Musician. Sir, we are the Waits. 
Briefless. Dead weights you are upon society : 
Disturbers of the peace of families: 
Midnight marauders, robbing us of sleep. 
1st Musician. You’|\ give a trifle for a Christmas Box ? 
Briefless. Your impudence is brazen as your horns. 
Go, draw them in; for I will ne’er pull out. 
Dustman (to the assembled applicants). Well, friends, I think we are 
only wasting time. 
Tf all the world come down with no more dust 
Than this here gent, as true as 1’m a Dustman, 
We should be useless, and our ash quite settled. 
Briefless. I tell you all at once—I’|l give you nothing. 
Postman, to you—I’m deaf as any post. 
You, Warden, must elsewhere seek your reward. 
You, most irregular of regular Dustmen, 
Have not to deal with common dust in me; 
1 follow not the ordinary rule. 
And you, Sir Porter, ’tis your trade to bear— 
And disappointment is your burden now. 
You, Watchman, Beadle, Scavenger, and Waits, 
Have watch’d, done beadle’s oa scaveng’d, and play’d 
In vain for me: no Christmas Box I’ll give. 
Such Boxes much require shutting up. 
Another Christmas you will knock in vain, 
Even at my portal; for I ’ll ne’er again 
Open my door to such a gross abuse, 
[There is a general groan, Mr. Brrervess shuts his door; and the 
countenances of the applicants and the curtain fall together. 


[They all groan. 


Another Miracle. 


A Sacrep Picture in the Church of St. Saturnin, in the department 
of the Vaucluse, has for some time past dropped blood. This has been 
added to the authenticated miracles! he Courier de Lyons adds 
“ The blood has been analysed by two medical men, who have declare 
that its chemical composition exactly corresponds with that of human 
blood.” Who could doubt it? When the juggler thought it necessary 
that the picture should bleed at all, he would have been a dull dog 





indeed if he had not provided the true thing. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S KENILWORTH. 


(AstiEy’s Epittoy). 





B*YRON'S Mazeppa has already acquired a fresh lease of popularity 
from the edition issued by Mr. Batty, who does not confine his 
attention to our poets alone, but has taken in hand one of the finest 
works of one of our principal prose writers. Kenilworth, with splendid 
illustrations—not in extra, but strong additional horse—has just 
been issued from the Astleian establishment, and promises an impression 

uite as large as any work that has preceded it. We never saw any- 
t better done, “in boards,” on any stage, and it repays one for the 
hot-pressing process that must be gone through by the crowds now 
| flocking to witness it. 
| We went ourselves, “stitched in a neat and appropriate wrapper,” a 
few evenings ago, and arrived just as Amy Robsart was desiring Anthony 
Foster to “touch not her garment lest it should go hard with his head” 
——a hint to that gentleman, that, to avoid one for his nob, he may as 
well take to his heels; which he does accordingly. Amy is thus left 
alone, when she hears a whistle, which seemed to us to come from the 
gallery ; but we were assured, from Amy’s own lips, that the whistle 
was Leicester’s signal; and that the tremendously shrill C Sharp of an 
unmistakeable cat-call was “a note of his lordly music.” When, how- 
ever, the affectionate Amy rushes to meet, as she supposes, her lover, 
she comes suddenly upon Varney, whom she makes pay pretty dearly 
| for his borrowed whistle, by the contempt she showers down upon him. 
Varney proposes that Amy shall pass as his wife, in the presence of the 

en, and, on the arrangement being scorned, he observes, that, if she 
“obstanately refuses, means that may be readaly conceived ” must be 
resorted to. 
The interview being brought to an unsatisfactory close, there is 
another whistle—a fresh note of “ Jeicester’s lordly music,” from 
the scene-shifters ; and we are presented with Amy’s boudoir, furnished 
with a sort of raised luncheon-tray, or low sideboard, by way of otto- 
man. Here Amy is seeking consolation from her attendant, Janet 
| Foster, when Anthony enters with a huge golden goblet, containing 
| “something to drink” for the unhappy Miss Rodsart. That young 
lady does not seem altogether disinclined to the beverage, until Janet, 
suspecting something wrong, or perha relying on its being all right, 
| insists on taking the first “pull” at the liquor. Anthony immediately 
| snatches the cup from his daughter’s hands, and empties about three 
| pints of water on to the stage, declaring it to be “ poison,” which is 
| carefully “mopped up” when the scene changes. The young ladies 
| are horrified, and Anthony further deluges the apartment with about a 
| gill of the tears of penitence. 





Amy makes her escape; and we are introduced, in a subsequent 
scene, to Mr. Hicks, who is riding about as Leicester, over difficult 
platforms, and canvas battlements. He is reviewing his retainers, 
mounted on six variegated steeds, ready for the — of Elizabeth, 
who is served up to the public on a charger, who ought to keep steadily 
under a gorgeous canopy, but shows every disposition to back out of it. 
Elizabeth receives a proposal from Mr. Hicks, who aspires to a share 
of the crown; but her Majesty declares she will have “ no husband but 
her country, no children but her people.” She then desires to be left 
quite alone; but as her train is made of satin, worth at least 5s. 6d. a 
a. she is not permitted to enjoy solitude, involving the spoiling of 

er robe, which is accordingly held up by two pages, who are not only 
drawbacks on herself, wherever she moves, but drawbacks on her 
wishes for perfect privacy. . 

It so happens that Amy has found her he | to the gardens of Kenil- 
worth, fom meets the Queen, who, being told that Leicester is her lover, 
roars out, “Who waits?” and there being plenty of eaves-droppers 
within ear-shot, the stage is soon filled, and poor Mr. Hicks is taxed 
with his duplicity. Having admitted one unhappy attachment, he 
becomes the victim of another, for Elizabeth, turning to Mr. R. Smita, 
the riding-master of the establishment, “of whom cards of terms ma; 
be obtained,” exclaims authoritatively, “ My lord of Shrewsbury, attac 
him (meaning Mr. Hicks) for high treason.” Upon this Mr. R. 
Smitu looks at Mr. Hicks, and Mr. Hicks, hanging down his head, 
looks at Mr. R. Samira, when the ceremony of attaching Leicester for 
high treason is supposed to be comes but Susser, having said a few 
words, which we be not quite catch, the Queen takes her attachment 
off Leicester, and having mounted her horse, remains most conde- 
scendingly to be lighted up with some blue fire, which is subsequently 
changed for a small shovelfull of red, which makes everything couleur 
de rose for the going down of the curtain. __ 

The second act is confined to the machinations of Varney against 
poor 4my, in which he seeks the aid of the machinations of the stage 
machinist. He consults with Foster as to the nature of certain 
*‘masheenery” connected with the hall-staircase; and finding an 
arrangement similar to that of a drop for the execution of criminals, he 
resolves on plunging the unhappy Rodsart into the “ yawning abbess.” 
Mr. Hicks, however, having been attached and unattached for high 
treason by Mr. R. Smirtu, three or four times in the course of the 
evening, arrives happily in time to see Varney smashed by the 
“* perilou-smasheenery ” already described; and as Mr. Barty never 















































allows anything but virtue to triumph at Astley’s, the original story | 
is so far departed from, as to save Amy, who comes down a back | 
staircase into Mr. Hicxs’s arms; while Queen Elizabeth prancing on 
horseback into the hall—fortunately there is no umbrella-stand—the 
** pyrotechnic department under the management of Mr. B. Fenwick ” 
lends its aid in the form of that blue and red fire, which seem to be 
essential to the consummation of Amphi-theatrical happiness. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that the Astley’s edition, with 
its good bold characters, its gorgeous illustrations, and incidental cuts 
—in an introduced combat—is to be ranked among the most successful 
of the numerous issues and re-issues of Kenilworth. 








THE MYSTERY OF “CLO’.” 


It seems a wonder how the cry of “ Ou’ clo’!” can pay—if all the 
‘elo’ purchased are really “ou.” No at surprise would be 
excited by the discovery that very much of the “clo’” is, in fact, 
** sto’,” to use an abbreviation which will be speedily explained. A not 
very marvellous solution of the commercial mystery of “clo’” was 
afforded by a police-case, which occurred at Guildhall last week, and 
was reported in the Zimes, 

A lad of 16, named James Toomas NEWLAND, charged with robbing 
his employer, a warehouseman, was brought before Mr. ALDERMAN 
Frynis on New Year’s Day—many happier and more creditable returns 
of the day to him! He was accompanied by Mr. Henry Hart, 
an old clothes-man, and another person, “both,” says the report, 
“members of the Jewish fraternity”—though it is to be hoped that 
the Synagogue does not fraternise with all the Hanr tribe. They 
were accused of being the receivers of stolen property—consisting of a 
quantity of linen and woollen goods,—in other words, of “ clo.’” 

The boy Newtanp had expressed contrition for his thefts, into the 
commission of which he declared that he had been trepanned by Jews. 
This criminal Huen or Lrncotn, wishing to make a clean breast of the 
whole affair, was now placed_in the witness-box, wherein he detailed 
the process of his undoing. He first related how, having an old jacket 
for sale, he saw Harr in Gutter-lane one morning, and sold him the 
garment; how Hart asked him where he worked, and he told him; 
what his master dealt in, and he told him ladies’ collars, gentlemen’s 
shirts and fronts, ladies’ habits, and children’s made-up dresses; if he | 
ever had any soiled collars that he could sell him? and he said he had 
not; and how the tempter then said, “ Perhaps you can get some other 
things, if you can’t get collars ;” how he at first resisted the temptation ; 
how this was repeated day after day, till at last he yielded; and con- 
tinued from time to time purloining his master’s goods, and ultimately 
receiving the reward of his iniquity, in the truly mosaic coin, a sweated 
sovereign and three bad shillings. A few specimens of Mr. Harr’s 
way of doing business, as described by the witness, are richly worth ex- 
tracting. The unlucky lad had at last been prevailed upon to steal 
some “ clo’ ” in the shape of children’s dresses ;—“ I took them,” he said, 
“to a beer shop, an 

“Hart followed mein. He said, ‘What have you got there?’ I told him they were 
children’s dresses. He said, ‘ What’s the use of these; why don’t you bring more ?’” 


In spite, however, of thus depreciating the articles, it seems that 
Mr. Hart could suggest some “use” for them. He would not buy 
them, and become—needlessly—a receiver of stolen goods. No: but 
when the victim, finding this, expressed the intention to “take them | 
back, and put them into stock again,’”— 

“ He then said, ‘ You must pawn them, and give me half the money, or I'll send you 
across the water.’ ” | 


And again :— 
“ He said, ‘I have got two of them with me, which you must pawn.’ I told him I 
would not doit. He said, ‘ There is on'y one step between you and a prison.’” 








What follows may be anticipated :— 

“T pawned them for 5s., and gave the ticket and half the money to Harr. I met 
him again a few nights afterwards. I pawned the rest of the dresses, Hart waiting 
outside, as before. I pledged them for 12s.,and gave Harr the ticket and half the 
money.” 

On another occasion, Mr. Harr has an article of “clo’” to pawn on 
his own account, and finds it convenient to make witness his agent in 
the transaction. Deponent demurring, 

“ Hart then said, ‘ If yon don’t like to do it, I'll expose you, for you are nicely in my | 
hands!’” 

“ Upon this,’ proceeded the dupe,— 

“T agreed to pawn it, and he told me it was a cloak and hood, and that I was to get 
10s. on it. I said, ‘I don’t like to pawn this,’ and Harr said, ‘ You had better do it; it 


comes from James WELCH AND Sons; and there is a young man there, who is a porter, 


and he sells me a great many things, and you might do the same.’ He then said, ‘1)| 
often have a few things from NEVILLE’s,’ ” 


By this time, perhaps, it will appear not improbable that “ clo’ ’—as | 
to the profitable portion of the merchandise—consists largely of such | 
commo.ities as “a few things from NEVILL®’s.” 

Well; but is this recital of disgusting villany to lead up to nothing 





'in the kind of hat which thou callest a 
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lively? Nay—but to an excellent joke: the joke not of Punch but of 
Henry Wess, detective policeman, none the worse or less racy for 
being dry, like old port. Police Constable Wrss—whose joke was 
joked on oath—was on the look-out for our clo’-merchant. An indi- 
vidual was pointed out to him as the person he was in search of. Let 
the Detective proceed :— 

“It was the prisoner Harg I went up to him, and spoke to him; and Harr directly 
stopped me, and asked me in a confidential tone, if I had any ‘old clo’’ to sell. I told 
him I had not. He then asked me if I had got anything, as he was not particular 
what it was. I told him I had. He asked me what it was, and I told him it was an 
order to arrest him.” 


Waggish Wess! Never was gentleman more neatly taken up than 
Harr. 





ANOTHER BLOW AND GREAT DISCOURAGEMENT 
FOR THE HAT. 
“FRIEND PuNcH, 


“T am one of the sect known to thee and others by the 
appellation of Quakers. Thou knowest the tenacious reluctance we 
have to lift from our heads our hats—be it to the highest or to the lowest 
—to King, or Queen, or Lord Mayor. I can tell thee, friend Punch, 
that often and often has my poor head suffered from our headstrong 
adherence to this principle. The headaches I have endured I cannot 
tell thee. There isa red rim round my forehead to this present day, 
which no soap, or emollient, or pommade, be it ever so divine, will 
remove. And it is all owing—l feel it, aye, like unto an iron band 
round my head—to the unshapely weight of the hats we wear. Thou 
canst not tell the crushing load of that unseemly appendage to thy 
crown unless thou hast worn one, as I have done, for ten consecutive 
hours, at a public meeting. Therefore, Friend Punch, thou may’st rely 
on the co-operation of every true Quaker in the coming crusade thou 
hast suggested against the present kind of hat; which, to my fancy, 
partaketh far too abundantly of the appearance—yea, and the heaviness 
too—of the common chimney-pot. I ama candidate for alight, flexible 
comfortable material, which, withal, shall not be too manifestly ugly. 1 
implore thee to guide me, Punch, in this dubious matter, and to counsel 
me whether it would be unseemly, or exciting the little boys to too much 
merriment, so that they might indulge in public observations, if a Quaker 
were, in the full breadth of the light ot day, to walk down Regent Street, 
jide-Awake. Could I venture 
in such a covering without subjecting myself to outward marks of 
indignity, or of chastisement, such as might inflict on one the necessity 


of purchasing a new suit of clothes? Thy advice is needed for the | 


especial comfort and guidance, Punch, of 
“Thy Old Friend, 
* OpapIaAn BROADBRIM.” 


THE MAN WHO NEVER LOSES, 


a ——f |: ERTAINLY, Mr. Hupson is a wonderful man, 
) h : 

_.,. ¥_ for, according to the papers, he has won 
another sum in the railways of £150,000. 
Speculation with Mr. Hupson seems to 
be a winning game, Every card he plays 
turns up trumps. It would be curious 
to calculate the entire amount of his 
winnings this year. It would be some- 
thing under a million, if not beyond, for 
his gains are always of a most colossal 
size. He is never content with anything 
less than £100,000, which seems to be as 
little to him as if you were to give a 
Spanish Bond, by way of Christmas Box, 
to RoruscuiLp. He will be at a loss to 
know what to do with his money. We 
shall see him, one of these unhappy days 
when everything is below par, buying up 
half-a-dozen bankrupt railways, and bein 
chairman, directors, shareholders, an 
everything himself, which will certainly 
be the best way of “ making things pleasant,” as he will have no one 
else’s accounts, or goose, to “ cook,” but his own. 

But all business, without some kind of amusement, grows very oppres- 
sive. We recommend Mr. Hupson, therefore, as soon as he has won a 
few more hundred-thousands, to try his hand at a little harmless fun, Why 
should he not, “just for the lark of the thing,” carry out the testimonial 
that was never presented to him? He would only have to pay up the 
subscriptions. Suppose they cost him £90,000, or even a million, what 
is that to a man of his enormous wealth? He would then only have to 
purchase some costly work of art, to give a grand party, and to present 
in a glowing speech the Hupson Testimonial to himself after dinner. 
Depend upon it, the joke would be tremendous, besides being a glorious 
satire upon the humbug of testimonials in general. 
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. THE LOBSTERS. A Faste. 


As a young Lobster roamed about, No coral, if I trust mine eye, The tawdry finery you wish 
Itself and mother both being out, Can with its startling brilliance vie ; Has ruined that unhappy fish. © 
Their eyes at the same moment fell While you and I must be content The hue so much by you desired 
On a boiled Lobster’s scarlet shell. A dingy aspect to present.” By his destruction was acquired. 
Look,” said the youngster; “ is it true “ Proud heedless fool,” the parent cried ; So be contented with your lot, 


That we might wear so bright a hue ? “ Know’st thou the penalty of pride ? Nor seek to change by going to pot.” 




















instrument he works with. Read the subjoined beautiful 
POLITICAL BLAS. trath :-— 

“ The splendid Rotton Park estate, near Birmingham, for a lo riod 
| ey ; OW and then we hear of the | the asepenty of the Nog s, of Werenstershive, 4 just fom pod ree 
} , “ political bias” of certain by Mr. Gri1ort, the steel-pen maker, for £95,000.” . 


men, and certain parties.| Let us have no more vain, offensive whimpering about the 
We suppose it refers to the | jll-rewarded office of the pen, when here it is, plain as Rotton 
large sums of money that | Park oaks and acres, that pens may purchase an estate worth 
are spent at elections in the | £95,000. Let us have no more maudlin about Miron, 
purchase of votes. The | Gopsmirs, or Burns ; for is not their passing penury more 
political bias” of a mem-| than recompensed to a complaining world, by the glorifica- 
ber so elected means, then, | tion of a Gittorr ? 
that he has the wealth to buy | 
any ony Ang at the 
rate o (which, we are 
told, was the latest quotation WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
in the bribery market at 
St. Albans), or whatever sum 
may be demanded, per vote. 
Constituencies so purchased, 
however, are as frequently 
sold as bought. The phrase, 











Bexcravia has not hitherto been known as a sporting 
district, but the following advertisement, from a recent 
copy of the Zimes, would seem to show that in 
that fashionable locality, is open to the temptations 
of savage life, and that the Wild Sports of the West 

End are likely to take a prominent place in the annals 
therefore, should be enlarged, 


to combine both those facts. |! ferocity -— 
Independent electors, when ECENTLY SHOT, a Fine Fat BEAR, the GREASE of 


j i which is now SELLING at Dépét, Terrace, Belgrave Square, in 
— = Rg a pots and bottles, from ts. 6d. to£11s. N.B.—Another fine Bear to’ be 
show . no e content WIth | shot on Monday morning, December 30, at 10 o'clock, on the premises, 
dwelling upon the sterling | where the Fat may be cut off at 12s. per Ib.; the head and skin for sale. 
virtues of his “political bias,” | Any gentleman desirous of shooting the Bear on the 30th instant, may, 
but should go further, and by application at the Dépdt, be supplied with further particulars. 


make handsome allusion to| It is really very hard upon the poor bears imported into 
his other accomplishment, | this country, that not only their fat, but their fate should 
| : and speak of him as “aman |be made a source of profit; and that they should become 
| ' of a sure political bias—and | the mark of such sportsmen as love sport for the luxury of 
| 
| 


sell-us.” killing in cool blood, without the excitement of the chase, 
its dangers and contingencies. We presume there must 
ce Ee ede = | be candidates for the privilege of doing the butcher’s work 
upon the poor bear, who is brought from his home at the 
REWARD OF THE PEN! Pole to bestow his fat on the polls of those who take it into 

| their heads that it may offer a sort of hair-breadth escape 

Tae sale of Paradise Lost for £10—the sale of Rasselas to pay the funeral | from baldness. ; 

expenses of Jounson’s mother—the sacrifice of the Vicar of Wakefield to| The “head and skin” are also for sale; and considering 
the pecuniary impatience of a prosaic landlady,—these stories, and a hundred | how many bears we meet with in the world who seem to 
others, illustrative of the small rewards and besetting poverty of the pen, | have no head at all, we think the offer likely to suit a great 
are old—old as rags convertible into paper. Therefore, especially delightful|many. As to the skin, it might serve as a real bear-skin 
is it to the impartial mind to light upon a fact of triumphant proof that, | coat, but a lion’s skin would be more in demand by the class 
when something very handsome is not realised by a pen, it must be the con-|of animals to whom the advertisement seems to address 
stitutional fault of the penman himself; and not the unavoidable accident of the | itself. 
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“ Of such a hideous confusion of Princlaleay 
TOO MANY COOKS! oooh a mesningloss cremate. 0 _popeaite 
» HAVE read with alarm, Sir, not unmingled with cman be a se it ° finitel gee ag 








proposal of ‘A apes Wife,’ that, as there | kitchen, if totally devoid of character, is, at least, 
is a difficulty in finding cooks at small wages, the|free from pretension. But a half-taught British 


rants, cafés, chop-houses, dinjng and refreshment | intolerable. 





eating-houses, ordi- | Normal Schools of Cookery—somistakenly, though 


&e. &e. &c.&e., whose} hy the ‘Clergyman’s Wife’—are brought into 
casseroles, marmites, operation, under the demand for unskilled 


Spits, stoves, Ovens, | likely to create in metropolitan kitchens during 
and kettles, we may |the Exposition. 
pares ae a In- “T remain, Sir, 
== dustrial athering es : 
= of 1851 will set stew- me Your obedient Servant, 
- ing, simmering, boil- ONE WHO KNows (AND LIKES TO KNOW) 
ing, frizzling, turning WHat HE IS EATING. 
blazing, baking, an 
bubblingrespectively. 
“Sir, as a man 


blessed with a dis- CONTRACT FOR MUFFINS. 


criminating taste, and CurIsTIAN persons who are desirous of fur- 
° te ect Poe: ™ nishing the dardinalitial Soirées, gratis, with 
+ kitebe — OF | this truly popular article of consumption, are 
ere , weg ane | requested to send sealed tenders to the Secretary 
=> we eign ne of the Area, the Reverend the Sotto-Cameriere, 
ae — ~ es at the Palace, Golden Square. f 
angerousand Fevolu-| Cakes and crumpets are required, and milk and 


tionary proceeding. : ; : 
“I fear this ‘Clergyman’s Wife’ writes under a very imperfect sense of responsibility. poi = be received by the same officer at the 


Does she know what she, in her kindly-meant, perhaps, but most short-sighted benevolence, . . : 
may be bringing upon the country—that is, upon that portion of it which can afford to get a th Milk anh ORie Tee ont eae See 
good dinner every day, and I do not take any other class into account ? ~ snatic “ cal thins ne tnatiiesl 
“© We have too few cooks,’ she says. Granted, at once. Out of ten houses where I dine, | ® — cae reanesting the article Bcicsry they 
nine proclaim the fact, trumpet-tongued, in that unvarying saddle of mutton, faced by that shall offer fi Tis Titoeneds table Calves’ 
immutable pair of boiled fowls, or, at this season, equally monotonous turkey. The same brai — nal clulaiiie en Gebdune: ond 
melancholy truth is apparent in the degraded complacency with which the men and women “ ~s halk one alike to be detected by the 
of our day put up with the dreary uniformity under which the British table languishes. You Pri ned a S l fallible Church 
see the things I have described eaten day after day, week after week, year after year, with Tet th = nile beware, then, of the thunders of 
all the appearance of appetite. No one seems to imagine what a world of scientific th V ties . ? ° 
invention of varied significance, of high dietetic art, of refined ssthetic enjoyment, lies latent | "2° ¥@4°42- 
in the thing ‘dinner.’ We are little better than culinary Red Indians; and what Penn has 
gone forth (save this ineffectual quill of mine) to mare to the savages the great lesson of 
“ 1g tae _—, and wg! : a b to the “Cl *s Wife’ But The Premier's Fiscal Guide. 
e have ew cooks, then. I gran s much to the ‘Clergyman’s Wife.’ But we “2 
may have too many; and we all know. what ¢o00 many cooks do. Tue Window-Tax, oe a vty = ~ - 
‘Bless me, Sir!—excuse this warmth; but 1 cannot write with patience—does the | Malt-Tax are ag oy andidates lor pan d 
woman know what a good dinner is? Is her husband a bishop, or a dean, or a golden| Calling on Lorp ' py eager a the 
prebend, or a rector? No such thing,I’ll be bound; but some poor, half-fed, rusty-coated |Judgment of Pants, de th 7 te Phe tio if thi 
curate, with six children, and the wife in question, habitually employed in making legs | ™0st unfair. be the de ee he tj S 
of mutton go impossible lengths. Some such poor, scheming, scraping, saving sort of| Point, we submit the uportad Wine oT ane 
a woman this ‘Clergyman’s Wife’ must be—one of those benighted beings who hold that the | that, whilst the Paper-Tax and Window-Tax 
- naan food is to satisfy hunger, and that an appetite is as necessary at table as a on Licnt the Malt-Tax is a tax on Heavy 
ife and fork. ’ P : 
“T say, has she any conception of Cookery as an Art—as the art of modern times? Paint- 
ing is effete ; Sculpture is dead; Architecture is looking for new life out of iron and glass. 
But Cookery is the growth of the last century, and is still vital, every day glorifying the table THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 
with new creations. Ups is not her MicuagzL Anceto; nor Cartme her RaPHaEL; nor! Mons. Soyer, we are informed by the papers, 
Soyer her Caracct. These are all her ‘guattrocentisti,’ her Pre-Raphaelites, mere pre- | who most industriously record all the little doings 
cursors of the great lights yet to arise on the culinary world. But Cookery, as an art,'is of the ex-Chef of the Reform Club, has taken 
essentially self-originating and homogeneous. As there is one school of Painting for Italy, |Gore House, with a view of turning it into a 
and another for Germany, and another for Spain, so with the respective schools of Cookery | Restaurateur’s during the forthcoming Exhibi- 
of the civilised countries of Europe. tion. We would suggest, in order to obliterate 
Eclecticism will be as fatal to the art of the’kitchen, as it has already proved to that of the| all past recollections, that the name be altered 
painting-room. The Great Exposition will let loose upon us the manners and cookeries of ‘from Gore, into “ Tuz Gorcine Hovse or ALL 
many men. Each style will run the risk of contamination from those around it. The pro- | Nations.” 
name rm ge and ae ~~ of oy 2 French ae it to —_ 
eaviness and over-marked tone from the stronger flavour and richer ing of the ‘ ; i 
German kitchen; while both may concur to rob the piquant and picaresque Spanish cugina| Throwing his Advice in the Streets. 
pr a avd and dashing qualities which make the veritable Spanish cordon bleu the SaLvaTor Genenes PS an pee a ae J fe 
of the kitchen. inhabitants of Paris some “ Instructions in Fight- 
“ But, if these various schools of culinary art are likely to run into each other, mischievously, | ing.” We think these instructions rather super- 
even in the hands of conscientious and accomplished masters, what a chaos of consequences |fluous, as the Parisians know, oe 
will result, if we turn loose a set of raw, presuming, and undisciplined British plain cooks, | only too well how to fight in the streets. If 
rudderless, into this sea of crossing currents, to find their way to some port of their own|the General had given them a few “ Instructions 
choice, by a track of their own discovering ! how to keep the peace,” he would have done 
“shudder to think of the possible results. Fancy the bacon and chorizos, of the Spanish|them a much greater service, and he would 
Olla, finding their way into the blandness of a North German himbeeren-suppe, or think of|not have thrown his advice so completely in 























| detecting the ¢ruffe de Périgord in the unctuous recesses of a Turkish pilaf / the streets. 


a) Ae ail astonishment, in a recent number of the Times, the| the present nullity o the British kitchen. That | 


the one physically, the other morally—are taxes | 


ig of the Exposition should be seized hold| plain cook, with a smattering of the culinary 
superintendence of the chefs of the different restau-| arrogant as her productions are certain to be | 
rooms, _slap-bangs,/ “And this will certainly be the result if the 

naries, table-d’hétes, |] am willing to think ae ney suggested | 


pots, pans, jacks, |Jabour which the influx of hungry visitors is | 
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FIGHTING WITH PUNCH. 


~ UNCH has often had 
Y o>) occasion to complain— 


though a proper pride 
a ne 
ee 


him from complaining 
DUBLIN, ox, 
| 


“HIS EMINENCE” 





<> 


S 





—of the want of atten- 
tion which he has ex- 
perienced from — 
ersonages. ORD 
oun RvssELt has 
never had the polite- 
ness to acknowledge 
his obligations for re- 
nown and celebrity to 
Mr. Punch. Lorp 
STan Ley, andtheDuKE 
oF RicHMonpD, and Mr. 
DisRaEtl have _ be- 
haved equally ill. Even 
Lorp BrovucHam has, 
with the grossest dis- 
courtesy, hitherto ne- 
glected to take any 
notice whatever of the 
frequency with which 
his name has been men- 
tioned, and the hand- 
some manner in which 
his portrait has so often been drawn, by Mr. Punch. One distinguished individual has, 
however, at last shown his sense of what is due to a gentleman’ of Mr. Punch’s consequence. 
Mr. Punch has been honoured with the animadversions of a person no less eminent than his 
Emmyence CarpinaL Wiseman—so, at least, it is understood—in the Dudlin Review. It is 
true that the Cardinal calls Puxch “old and drivelling.” But then he says that “ Punch 
was once the playful companion of everybody’s oalivey journey.” Well, well! Punch 
is used to be thus vilified. “That once facetious, but now malignant, periodical” was 
—long before CarpinaL WiseMaN was ever thought of by Mr. Punch—an established 
formula for traducing this paper. Those whose corns Mr. Punch has trodden upon have 
always said that; but the proprietors of the corns were “humble, very humble,” like 
Urian Heep, and did not wear red stockings. But our Cardinal is also humble, to 
condeseend to a bout with Punch; crosier ist cudgel. And “ Mother”—Mother 
Church—“ she’s humble too,” to have cpanel so exalted a son in so much humility. 
To think of his Eminence volunteering to be a combatant on Punch’s stage; taking off his 
pallium and setting to work to give us a drubbing! And here are a few of the knocks 
with which we have been honoured by the Cardmal. Punch, he says, besides having 
“become old and drivelling,” 

“Had taken to preach and be a saint, had lost all his good-humour, had turned sulky, and then pugnacious 
and ill-tempered; and, not content with this, had come down to his old street-occupation of playing the hangman. 
—_ — before McNg1L& in wishing Catholic Bishops to be sentenced to death, and then mercifully transported 

elons, 


Nay, but this is rather too condescending, good Cardinal; it is stooping so low as to 
the assertion of that which is inexact. McNxize has already pointed out your mistake in 
his behalf. As to Mr. Puach, you are equally mistaken in representing him as usurping the 
functions of Mr. Catcrart. Nor would he, as you imaginatively insinuate, have 
bishops transported—any more than other people—except for stealing. With respect _to 
your territorial titles, my Prince of the Church, the cry of Mr. Punch is not so much “ No 
Popery !” as “ No Robbery!” 

As to his good-humour, Punch flatters himself that he had preserved that hitherto. But 
he really fears that he is a little nettled by one thing CanprivaL WIsEMAN has said about 
him. Mr. Punch is not aware that he “had taken to preach and be a saint.” But suppose 
he had. Surely the cap of Mr. Punch denotes his right to preaeh equally with the Cardinal’s 
Hat, nay, with the Tiara itself,—having, equally with them, been derived from the primitive 
ages. And as certainly Mr. Punch has a right to be a saint if he pleases. Is he not the very 
image of one, and as worshipful an image as any that ever winked ? Look at the stained 
medieval windows, and observe the attitudes of the saints therein depicted. See how their 
heads are set on their necks, and mark the manner in which they hold their crooks; and then 
look at Punch, and say whether he is not a saint of the original pattern all over. 

But, come; Mr. Punch must not wax too warm, even in defence of his sanctity. He is 
not seeking to impose upon Englishmen the spiritual domination of a priesthood, by a 
pretence to absolute holiness; the refutation of which pretence—as by proved complicity 
in false miracles and cruel persecution—would be fatal to his scheme. 















The Henpecked Husband’s Best Friend. 


Tue other evening, after Mons. Rosmn had completed his extraordinary trick of making 
Mapame Rosin disappear, by putting an extinguisher over her, he was waited upon by 
a country gentleman, who, after expressing his wonder at the very surprising manner 
in which the lady had gone no one could tell where, said, “he should certainly bring his 
own wife to-morrow, and would like to know what Mons. Rosin would charge for getting 
rid of her in the same manner.” 


Tue Parat Seat at Rome.—On the top of French Bayonets. 


FALLACIES OF THE MALE 
FACULTY. 


THE inquiring reader will find in Punch’s 
Almanack (which, by the bye, is acknowledged 
to be, not simply by ourselves, but, by every one 
else, the greatest wonder of the world—and 
still may be had at the Punch Office—price 37.) 
certain “Fallacies of the Female Faculty.” <A 
lady has written accusing us of great meanness 





atholic | 


jin not having given, also, the Fallacies which 
| exist upon the other side; “for she is 
|sure,” she says, “that the Gentlemen, indeed, 


uite | 


| have just as many Fallacies, if not more, than the | 
Ladi . 


adies.” 


deficiency—and if we don’t, that she’ll be re- 
luctantly eompelled to say, “that Mr. Punch 
is a brute 


our power to print—for we do not think we could 


“a brute!” Besides we never imagined that 


many. 


FALLACIES OF THE GENTLEMEN. 
By a Lady who unfortunately knows them only too well. 


That women are only born to be their slaves. 

That dinner is to be ready for them the very 
minute they come into the house. 

That a lady’s bonnet can be put on as quickly 
as agentleman’s hat. 


us dress one bit the quicker. 

That they can do everything so much better 
than we can—from nursing the baby down to 
poking the fire. 

That they are “the Lords of the Creation ”— 
(pretty Lords, indeed /) 

That nothing can be too good for them ; for I 
am sure if you were to put a hot joint before 
them every day, that still they would be dis- 
satisfied, and would be grumbling that you never 
gave them cold meat. 

That they know our age so much better than 
we do ourselves. (J¢’s so very likely /) 

They they may invite whom, and as many, as 
they please; but if we only invite our mamma 
to come and stop with us, or just ask a dear 
unmarried sister or two to stop with us for a 
| month, that there ’s to be no peace for us so long 
as they remain in the house. 

That music can be learnt without practising, 
and that it is necessary for them to rush out, and 





| we begin to open our voices, or to run over the 
| last new Polka. 

) . That sleeping after dinner promotes conversa- 
tion. 

| That they know what dress and bonnet be- 
comes us so much better than we do. 

That it is necessary to make a poor woman 
,ery, because a stupid shirt-button happens to 
| be off. I declare some men must believe that 
| their wives cut off their shirt-buttons purposely, 
|from the savage pleasure they take in abusing 
them for it. 
| That we are not allowed to faint, or to have 
| the smallest fit of hysterics, without being told 
“not to make a fool of ourselves.” 

That housekeeping does not require any 
| money, and if we venture to ask for any, that it 
|is pleasant to be met with all sorts of black looks 
| and insinuations asto “what we can do with it 
| all; ” or very agreeable to be told that we will be 
| “the ruin of him some day”—(I should like to 
see the day !) 

That the house never requires cleaning, or 
the tables rubbing, or the carpets beating, 
or the furniture renewing, or the sofas fresh 
covers, or, in fact, that any thing has a right 





_ ‘That we can dress in a minute; and that ring- | 
ing the bell violently, has the effect of making | 


to slam the door violently, the very moment | 


* She calls upon us, in language too | 
—— to repeat, instantly to remedy the | 
if 


.” To avert such a dreadful cata- | 
strophe, she has kindly forwarded us the accom- | 
panying list, which we are too happy to have it in | 
live another minute, if any lady were to call us | 


there were, or could be in existence, half so 
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| me if I do—and it’s very unkind of him ; for, when he was a child in 
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to wear out, or to be spoilt, or broken; and, 
in short, that everything ought to last for 
ever! 

That a poor lone woman is never to have 
any pleasure, but always, always, to stop at 
home, and “ mind her children” —(Z’m tired 
of such nonsense). 

That the wish to go to the Opera is to be 
the sure prelude to a quarrel. 

That their dau hters can learn music, 
painting, playing, dancing, and all the accom- 
plishments, without the aid of a single master. 

That the expenses of one’s household do 
not increase with one’s family, but, rather, 
that ten children can be supported for the 
same cost as one. 

That no husband is perfect, like Hercuugs, 
without his club, and that the less a wife sees 
“ her husband, the fonder she actually grows 
of him. 

That it is a pleasure for us to sit up for 
them. 

Our fair correspondent says, she thinks the 
above Fallacies are enough for the present, 
and we certainly agree with her; but if the 
gentlemen show = more of their airs, she 
declares that she will give them a lot more. 








Fashionable Intelligence. 
(Prom our own Correspondent.) 


Amone the equipages in the Park last 
Sunday, it was rumoured that Dunur 
er ae ae d only ‘partially | wings 

inquiry, rumour prove to ti 
correct, for Mx. Duxvp, ‘attend’ ing | into a Cupid 
turned out a Clarence and pair, had 
out himself in a new pair of Clarences. 











WHY CAN’T THEY LEAVE US ALONE IN THE 
HOLYDAYS? 


** From Home, as yet. 10th January. 


ESPECTED Mr. Puncu,—I am 
a young gentleman of good 
family, and exceedingly gentle 
disposition, and at present at 
home for the Christmas holy- 
days with my dear Papa and 
Mamma. I believe I am not 
considered clever at school, 
being always last in my class: 
and the Doctor, the Usher. 
the French Master, and al 
the boys, except Tisss Mrntr- 
mus (who is only six, and in 
the last form with me) beat 
me and ill use me a great deal. 
And it’s a great shame that 
I for my part am not allowed 
to whop Tisss Mrnimvs, which 
I could, being 14 myself last 
birthday ; but that xasty brute 
Trsss Mrxor says hell thrash 





tticoats, and I was ten, and he was in the last class with me, I never 
ae him, as I easily could have done, and now the wuind boy is always 
attacking and wooriting me. 

“1 cannot do lessons and that, Mr. Punch: for when the Dr. calls me 
up my tongue cleaves to the roof of my mouf, 1’ m so fritned: and same 
way in French, and same in Arythmetic; and I can’t fight like some 
boys, because I’m a nervous boy: but the big boys keep me awake 
telling stories to’em a// night ; and 1 know ever so many, and am always 
making stories in my head ; and somehow I feel that I’m better than 
many of the chaps—only I can’t do anything. And they chaff me and 
— at me because I’m afraid of being in the dark and seeing ghosts, 
and that, which I can’t help it. My mamma had a fright defore I was 
born, and that’s what it is, I suppose. 

** Sir, 1 am very miserable at school with everybody licking me; and 
haie the place: and the gomg back to it—and the idear of it altogether. 











Why was schools ever invented? When I’m at my dear home, with 


| dear Ma and sisters, and in bed as long as I choose, and wish twice to! 


PLAYING AT CHANCERY. 


TIE subjoined extract from 
an arrangement for “ Law 
Sittings,” announced the 
other day in the Morning 
Post, might suggest a plea- 
sing picture :— 

“Before Master Horye. — 
Orphan Asylum v. STOKOE. 
“Before Master BrovGHam. 


—Barser v. Mousey ; MouL- 
SEY v. BARBER. 


— Barker v. 
Speyer v. Tuomson, &c. 

“ Before Master Humparey. 
—Wittiams v. MILER,” &c., 
&c., &ec, 


Were not the reader 
hancery is 
no child’s play, he might 
imagine 
Horve, Master Brovcu- 
AM, Master RIcHARps, 
and Masrer Humrurey, 
were young gentlemen 
home for the holidays, who 
had got up some mimic 
equity suits, for the pur- 
of i them- 


naturally 
and pair; but, on| chubby cheeks and little fat limbs, and curly locks peeping out under their wigs; and claps 
i heir backs, turning Master BrovGHam (confounded with his more famous relative) 
and Masters Ricnarps, Humpurey, and Horne into tombstone cherubs. 
And really, though these sittings are not held in the Vacation for the diversion of innocents, 
perhaps there is about as much business done at them as if they were. 








meat, or three times, if I like ; and I walk in the Park, and go to see 
a lovely Pantamime ; and so I lose the horrid thought of school ; and 
4 ’s only in my dreams, sometimes, I see that alommanable old 
octor. 
* What I want you to do in the interest of all School Boys, is to 
stop the Zimes in holy time from publishing those advertisements about 
schools, On this day, Wednesday, jest against the leading article, 





“Before MAsTER RICHARDS. | 
GREENWOOD ; | 


Master | 


there’s no less than 2 columns of schools; and Papa, who’s always | 
jokin’ and chafiin’ me, reads ’em out, and says, ‘Tom, how’d you like | 


this ?—Education of a superior kind, Birchwood Briars. No extras, 
no holydays.’ Or, ‘Tom, here’s a chance for you—T'o LaunpRESSEsS. 
A schoolmaster wishes to receive into his establishment the Son of a 
respectable LaunprEss, on reciprocal terms. Address,’ &c. ‘My dear,’ 
Pa says to dear Ma, ‘what a pity you wasn’t a washerwoman, and we 
could get this stupid boy educated for nothing.” I’m sure I’ve been 
mangled enough by that bully, Bos Curr, if 1 hav’n’t been ironed and 
hung up to dry! Or, ‘To Booksellers, Grocers, Butchers, and Bakers. 
—In a well-appreciated seminary, within five miles of London, the 
children of the above tradesmen will be reeeived. The whole of the 
school account will be taken in goods.’ And Pa wonders if he were to 
send back our calf with me in our cart, and one of our sheep, whether 
the Doctor would take them in payment of the quarter’s account? 
And then he says that one calf ought to pay for another, and laughs 
and makes me miserable for the whole day. 


“And next week my pleasures, I know, will be dampt by reading | 


the Christmas Vacation of the Chipping-Rodbury Grammar School will 


conclude on the 24th inst., when the boys are expected to reassemble; | 
the young gentlemen of Dr. Broxam’s Academy will meet on the 25th; | 
or Mr. BroomBack’s young friends will reassemble after the Christmas | 


recess; or so aud so. 
brought before us ? 

papers might de kind and keep these horrid advertisements out of sight. 
And if our uncles, and people who come to our house, when we ’re at 


Why are these horrid thoughts always to be | 
I’m sure, at Christmas time, managers of news- | 


home for the holydays, would but be so obliging as never to mention school, | 


or make jokes about flogging, or going back, or what we have for 
dinner, or that, 1’m sure we should be very much the happier, and 
you won’t have heard in vain from your wretched reader, 


“Unver Perry.” 





A BATCH OF PROOFS. 


Tue proof of a pudding is in the eating: 
The proof of a woman 1s in making a poetes: ; 
And the proof of a man is in being able to dine without one. 


| 
| 
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First Amiable. Lady (very loud), “ WHat A REMARKABLY ODD SET OF PEOPLE ONE MEETS AT A PuBLic Baw!” 


Second Do. “ Oxn,. VERY DROLL!” 


Poor Little Swell. “ YevH; AND THO THTWANGELY DRETHED!” 











BUTTERMILK FROM LIMERICK. 


(For CanpivaL WIsEMAN.) 


It is highly important to CarpinaL WisEMay, just ‘now, that his 
supporters should distinguish themselves by their charity, humility, 
moderation, and good sense. How very much obliged, then, he must 
be to “The Congregated Trades of Limerick” for having voted him 
| an Address of s thy so replete with those Christian graces, that 
| Mr. Punch is called upon to notice it. The document opens with the 
| following exemplification of 


HUMILITY. 

“ Proud of the restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England, and of your exalted 
position as its most honoured head and illustrious ornament, we, the Congregated 
| Trades of the city of Limerick, approach your Eminence with sentiments of as 

profoundest respect and admiration.” 
: P ‘ 
It may be necessary to remind the heretics and Englishmen who | 
read Punch, that the word “proud” in the above paragraph is used 
both in an Irish and a Romish sense, and is therefore, of course, to be | 
understood to mean just the reverse. This is explained in the next | 
paragraph; which runs thus :— 





“ Limerick has always been foremost in defending the ancient faith—the religion for 

| which saints have suffered and martyrs bled; and now her humble, but faithful, artisans 
are proud of the opportunity of testifying to the world their delight at the appointment 

| of your Eminence as Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster.” } 


Pictures, it seems, instead of martyrs, are now bleeding for “the | 
ancient faith;” but let that pass. The succeeding clause of the 
Address may be regarded as singularly characterised by 


GOOD SENSE, CHARITY, AND MODERATION, 


“ As Irish Roman Catholics, and inhabitants of a city which has suffered so much in 
the cause of liberty and religion, and who nobly defied the blood-thirsty bigots of by- 
gone days, we shall never look tamely on and behold in silence our church enslaved, 
| and the Roman Catholics of the world insulted, by base and bigoted Ministers, who, 
| true to the principles of their party, only await an opportunity of proving their 
undying hatred to Catholicity, and add more to the many penal laws which accursed 
Whiggery has placed on eternal record in the black annals of English history.” 


Irish Roman Catholics are wonderful fellows, no doubt, in uniting 











the particulars “ Irish” and “Roman” with the universal “ Catholic ;” 
but still more wonderful are they in living in this Victorian age, and 
nevertheless having “defied the blood-thirsty bigots of bygone days,” 
as the parties to this Address declare themselves to have med in the 
lucid and grammatical paragraph just quoted. It is sufficient barely to 
direct attention to the mild, meek, gentle epithets, “base and bigoted,” 
“black,” and “ accursed,” as specimens of the cooing of these intensely 
“Trish ” and strongly ‘‘ Roman” Catholic doves. 

_ The Address then proceeds to favour the Cardinal with the following 
rich piece of “assurance:”— 

“Your Eminence may feel sincerely assured that we abhor and detest bigotry in 
every creed and clime.” 


| Except—the reader will perhaps be tempted to add—in Ireland and 


in Popery. CarpinaL WIsEMAN’s sympathisers conclude with another 
assurance, which may be rather less satisfactory to him. They tell him 
that should his “ holy and christian-like remonstrances not succeed in 
allaying the purple embers of bigoted malignity which are smouldering 
within the mas of Protestant England ”—strange-coloured embers 
and an odd grate!—and “should the faithful shepherds of the gospel 
be driven from their flocks,’—he, the ejected Cardinal, will find a 
hospitable home “ in Ireland, in the country of the persecuted.” 

Some other country than that, one erm 5 think, would afford a more 
comfortable asylum to his Eminence.- Truly, these Bulls from Limerick 
beat all the Bulls from Rome. However, “the country of the per- 
secuted ”’—being Ireland—is one, say his Limerick friends, 

“ Where, notwithstanding the dreadful havoc made in our population by famine and 
emigration, enough still remains to protect our faithful and beloved pastors from 
persecution or insult.” 

Be aisy, ye “ Congregated Trades of Limerick!” Nobody wants to 
drive CanpinaL WIsEMAN, by persecution, to the country of the per- 
secuted. No one wishes to add “confessor,” in either sense of the 
word, to his titles. There exists no intention whatever to grill him 
over the purple embers of bigoted malignity. Protestant England 
merely requires that he shall not use the name of Westminster, to 
which he has no right, and which Wiseman—were he really wise— 
would drop, gentlemen of Limerick, like a hot potato. 
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-PUNCH’S SERMONS TO TRADESMEN. 


TO THE CONFECTIONER. 


For who that looketh on the books, 
It saith—confection of cooks, 

A man him should well advise 
How he it took; and in what wise. 


Tue text, my friends, comes from the inkhorn of a Joun Gower, 
whose pinch of dust—should a pinch remain—is to be found in the 
vaults of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Hard upon five hundred years ago, 
Joun Gower delivered himself of this fling at the confectionery of the 
fourteenth eee. Now, had Jouw Gower lived on the last sixth of 
January, it is mightily to be feared that, pondering a twelfth cake of 
temp. Vic., he would have dealt a yet stronger thwack at the confection 
of our day than at the blancmanger and comfits eaten in the time of the 


Second Ricwarp. : ; 
Now, in those days, arsenic was a mystery. Whereas, my friends,— 
and if a guilty Confetioner be among you, let him at once make a clear 


breast of it to the accusing spirit, that, though it now and then takes a 
long nap in the bosom of the evil-doer, will nevertheless, like a teeth- 
ing child,’ rat Sa in most lustily,—let him, I say, with sinking knees 
and perpendicular locks, confess that he knows arsenic as a thing com- 
mon in his business; that he is familiar with arsenite of copper; that 
he has acquaintance with chromate of lead; that he has taken in his 
— © felonious matter—felonions, for falsely used—called blue 
verditer. 

My friends, consider a Twelfth Cake. Look at it, clothed in sugar 
—virgin sugar—yet untasted by the lips of man. Consider and admire 
the i that, to the outward eye, are as the rich and happy ones of 
the ear for sweetness; purity, their pedestal; and beneath 
them a mine of wealth. Think of that Twelfth Cake, below its saccha- 
rine crust ; and what is it but a miniature resemblance of the bowels of 
the earth, with candied lemon-peel for Californian gold, glowing raisins 
for topazes, and blanched almonds for onyx ? 

But, my friends, our present discourse is with the externals of the 
cake—with the outward accidents of the cake. Here, we have brought 
a cake with us. See; we place it before you. Behold the images; 
consider the flowers that besprinkle and deck the cake; flowers that, 
like Alpine buds, brighten even the snow. 

Come forth, you trembling Confectioner! Stand up among the body 
of our hundred thousand audience; and listen to your accusers. For 
here they are, half-a-dozen of them. 

Behold, my friends! Waving this goose-quill—a relic from the wing 
of Merlin’s Michaelmas dinner—gently waving it above the head of 
every image; we give to the paste or plaster vitality and speech. 

very image is now sentient and intellectual: not a whit more so, the 
Lord Chancellor of Lilliput. We will first—to the amazement of that 
guilty Confectioner—question the Grand Turk here. Though no taller 
—as you perceive—than our forefinger, his Seignorship will answer 
+ noe ey the brains of a life-guardsman, and, we hope, in endurable 
nglish. 

May it please your Sublimity to tell us,—were you present at your 
own birth ? 

Grand Turk. I was; and know all about myself. There is but one 
Confectioner and— 

Stop—stop! Answer, and make no comment. Of what are you 
composed ? 

Grand Turk, Plaster, or chalk ; and—and— 

Speak out, my little Mussulman. 

Grand Turk, And poison. Yes, poison. You see something very 
green about me, do you not ? 

We do: yourturban. As a descendant of Manomer, your turban is, 
of course, green; it is the prophetic colour. ed. 

Grand Turk, But green is the promise of life—the colour of new 
existence. Now, my green is the hue of death; the tint of the grave. 
My turban has not the innocence of the leaf of the rose-bushes of 
Paradise, but is the greenness of copper. 

That will do. Stand aside. We will now examine this image of a 
Sailor. He has a frank and joyous look. In his right-hand, he waves 
his straw-hat, invitingly, as he would call all the company to come and 
slice the cake; and then, his a foot declares him ready for a 
rattling dance, contemptuous 0 
quill over him—and see, my friends, how the smiles fade from his face ; 
what a melancholy look it has; and behold with what a sorrowful air 
he twitches the waistband of his trousers ! 

Now, Jack Biscuit, what do you know of yourself ? 

Jack, Know, your honour? I’m ashamed of what I know, and I 
can’t help it. Lord love your honour, there ’s no more o’ the real thing 
in my looks than in the red ochre of Portsmouth Mor1,—or—— 

There, that will do, Jack, Leave Portsmouth, and consider the 
company you are in. That is a very fine jacket of yours—eh! Jonn 
Biscuit—very fine ? 


cockcrow. See; we wave the goose- H 





Jack, Fine! Well, my dear eyes, there was never—no never—a | 


purser that would have the heart to rig out a seaman as I’m rigged by 
that lubber of a cake-maker. You’d think this innocent blue, wouldn’t 
you?—Innocent as the blue eye of Plymouth Mary, when, as I 
oo J ing the starting brine from your eyes; give another 

me, JACK, e starting brin y ; 
tranquillising twitch to your wuldiend, and proceed. Then that blue 
jacket of yours—— 

_Jack, out false colours: isn’t true blue at all. No; I’m 
pison—the blue is—is—avast a bit! yes, I have it; the blue is cabinet 
of copper, and—— 

Carbonate of copper, JoHN. 

Jack. All’s one, your honour ; it isn’t the word that pisons, but the 
thing. Well, and you didn’t know what I’ve suffered all these holidays. 
Go on, good fellow—go on, by all means. Out with your history. 

Jack. Well, you see, [’ve served aboard another cake afore this—a 
cake that was only half eut and went back agin ; and then I was drafted 
to where lam. Well, I was standing on my first cake, keeping watch 
o’ the company, when a youngster comes on the sly, and la s hold on 
me, and afore you could toss a has my head 
down my jacket, in its mouth. Well, I knowing I was rar 
far as that, and notjbeing able to say nothing, felt I was doing murder 
without helping it. Well, at the minute, a blessed old lady, with a 
bough-pot in her oP, comes with her gown rustling along—like the 
tide drawing the shingle—and snatches me out o’ the youngster’s 
mouth, Clapping me down with a slam upon the cake, right as I was 
afore. Well, you can’t think how I felt. Oh, your honour— 


| 


and shoulders right | 
pison as | 


hat will do, Jacx. Such emotion does honour to the whole British | 


Navy, the Admiralty, perhaps, included. do. Come, your 
hat in your ; and your toe pointed for the hornpipe as before : 
very good; thank you. 4 . 

ur last witness shall be this Lady Image. She looks a Circassian ; 
but—with a touch of the goose-feather—we no doubt shall understan 
her. There, now, Madam, what do you know of twelfth cakes and their 
ornaments—what of confectionery—shop confectionery, in general? 
Speak, Bueut. 

Bulbul. Know, Mr. Punch! I should think I did know more than 
enough—a great deal more. [ look very fine, and very innocent—as in 
my mind and words I am—but the dress, Mr. Punch; the dress! I 
was almost about to say—goodness forgive me—but 1’d rather have 
no dress at all than be fitted out with nasty poisons. A rattlesnake in 
its summer skin isn’t more venomous than I feel myself to be. Look 
at these green shoes—they’re some sort of poison of zinc: and you’d 


think this an innocent yellow scarf? Bless you! it’s chromate of lead. | 
And this red petticoat; why it’s sulphuret of mercury! And this 


trimming of—— 

That will do, Madam. You remind us of the young woman—the 
story. is in the “Gesta;” understand us, not the Jester—who was 
purposely fed = poisons, and then married to an unsuspecting 

rince. The bridal kiss was his first and last. Really, you are a very 

angerous 

Bulbul. 
tioner. And if you come to that, just observe that flower on the cake. 
It looks a beautiful fuchsia, I believe ?_ Well, it’s full of arsenic—no 
poisoned rat was ever fuller. And—I do assure you—and upon my 
word—and as true as I am here—— ? 

There—we have waved the goose-feather, and the Lady Image is 
fixed and silent. But— 

Master Confectioner, take with you this poison-flower. And when 
you are about to deck jellies, to make bon-bons, and to adorn cakes— 
take heed that the seeming flower is not a churchyard weed—a thing 
of the grave. And further, Master Confectioner, if you must have 
images, let them be harmless ; that their unsuspecting little — ers 
may taste saffron or cochineal, at the worst, and not, in their co g 
innocence, taste death, 





An Apology to a Poor Hebrew. 


Mr. Poncu greatly regrets having, in his eagerness to lay open what | 


he has reason to believe to be a system of iniauity, too hastily relied on 
the oath of a young rogue, and in consequence mentioned, with com- 
ments which in hereby retracts, the name of an innocent man. HENRY 
Haart, relinquished apparel merchant, has heen anguities of the — 4 
brought against him by Master Newnanp. Mr. Punch begs M 
ART’s pardon for the remarks he made with reference to him, 
which he is as sorry for as he would have been had he mistakenly 
animadverted on CARDINAL WIsEMAN or the Pops. 





FRIENDLY ADVICE. 

WE see advertised an “ Indisputable Life Policy Society.’ We would 
advise Mr. Joun O’ConneLt, and several other mock-patriots, whose 
policies have all their lives been disputed, instantly to join the above 
Society. 


erson, 
What, I? Well, then, you ’ll be pleased to blame the Confec- | 
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No. 6.—German, “Wo 1st metn Sopa Wasser?’ 





RATHER ALARMING; Or, HOTELS IN (1851. 


No. 7.—Frenchman. “MApEMOISELLE! MES BOTTES, s’IL vous PLAIT!” 
No. 10.—Italian. “SiGNoka, AVRO IO L’ACQUA CALDA STA MANE?” 
? 
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POTAGE A LA CARDINAL. 


| Berrore his Eminence set out from the 
Flaminian Gate, he selected with peculiar 
care a large paving stone, which he ordered 
his secretary, the ReverEeND Fatuer Sacco- 
| DINOTTE, to place in his carpet-bag, and to 
| bring to England. 
| This truly savoury and miraculous stone 
| forms the chief stock for the delicious soups 
= are served at the Most Eminent Lord’s 
| table. 
The receipts are varied: but after the stock 
has been made with the Flaminian stone, 
pieces of veal, beef, ham, fowls, &c., are 
| added, with carrots, turnips, and onions (which 
| Farner Oxppoy playfully calls Flam-inions) 
—accordingly as they are supplied by the 
| contributions ‘of the faithful. De per, salt, 
| &e., are now introduced, to suit the palates 
| of their Reverences, and the soup is served 
| —but without the paving-stone, which is care- 
| fully wiped and put away till next flesh day. 
On meagre days the stone is not used, as 
| it would be likely to make the soup /00 rich. 
And although this miraculous stone has 
|been in CONSTANT USE, it is a known fact, 
| which Doctor Cummine and Lapy Morcan 
|are invited to ascertain, that the stone has 
not diminished in the slightest degree. On 
|the contrary, FatHer Wynxyy, of Rimini, 
is of opinion, and preparing an essay to show, 
| that the stone has Increased in size and weight 
|since it has been in use in the Cardinalitian 
| kitchen. 
| THe GREATEST QUESTION OF THE Day.— 
| “ My dear, what will you have for dinner ?” 





























DRAMAS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 





TEMPTATION. 
A Bomestic Melo-vrama. In Chree Parts. 


| Dramatis Persone. 
| Smovcney (a Dealer in worn-out Garments, whose cry of “Old Clo’!” is a cloak 
| Sor dishonesty). 
} SwEAKEY (a Shop-Boy, with irregular employment, and an ill-regulated mind). 
Prose (an Officer of the Detective Police, employed in furthering the ends of justice, 
and frequently compelled to further them in reality by being prevented from 
taking a short cut to them, which he is not allowed to do by law). 


Strangers, Passengers, &c., &c. 


PART I.—THE MEETING. 


The Stage represents the outside of the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
in Mincing Lane. 


Enter Smoucuey, with a clothes-bag. 


Smouchey. Old clo’! Old clo’! Ven shall I fill my bagsh ? 
Cookey—1 say—vot have you got to shell? [Looks down some railings. 
I’ll give a price for anythink, my tear, 
No matter vot it is—a rag or so— 
| And if a shilver spoon has got wrapped up 
Inside it by mishtake, it’s all the shame ; 
I’ll give a prishe for shilver spoon and all. 
But there ’s a boy on t’ other side the vay— 
He — nam green. (Crying, as he crosses over) Old clo’! 
clo’! 
(Going up to SNeAKEY) Vell, my young shaver—how are you to-day ? 
How vags the vorld vid you? 
Sneakey. Oh, pretty well ! 
Smouchey. Vot have you got that I can buy of you ? 
It does me good to give the boys a turn. 
Sneakey. L’ve nought to sell. 


ouchey. Vy, vot a poy it is! 
Nothink to shell !—how do you live, my tear ? 
Sneakey. I’ve got employment, and a snuggish place ; 
Fair wages, with enough to eat and drink. — 
Smouchey. Ah, very goot! I like industrious poys! 
My heart varms up to’em! Now, I tare say 








| You’re a hard-vorkin lad ; but ven you vorks 

| You likes to get de monish ? 

| Sneakey. 

| Smouchey. That’s right—good poy ! 

[’ll give a prishe. 
Sneakey. 


Yes; of course. 
Then vy not vork for me ? 


I don’t know what you mean. 
A price for what? I’ve said I’ve nought to sell. 
mouchey. Vy, plesh ma heart! Young dogs are alvays blind. 
| Nothink to shell! Your master keeps a shop ? 
Sneakey. He deals in indigo. 
Smouchey. I know, my tear. 
That pretty plue stuff—vot a clever boy ! 
Your mashter deals in indigo—that’s vell ; 
You can’t do wrong to do as master does. 
You shell some indigo—I’|! puy it of you. 
Sneakey. How can I sell it, if it’s not my own ? 
Smouchey. Vy, vot a silly poy it is!—Vy, plesh me, 
There’d be no trade at all, vere all like you. 
Ve often puy and shell vot’s not our own. 
The politishan bargains, trades, and shells 
On shentiments that never vere his own. 
There ’s many people ’sh deals in Vallshend coals 
That never had a coal to call their own. 
The indigo—although not yet your own, 
May be your own—if you will make it so. 
Sneakey. 1 do not understand. 
Smouchey. _ How dull you are ! 
Suppose a bit drops out—vot vicked vaste 
To let it lie ! 
Sneakey. Of course, I’d pick it up, 
And give it to my master. 
Smouchey. 
And get a fellow sharvant 
For carelessness ! 
Sneakey. Ought I to throw ’t away ? 
Smouchey. You vasteful vicked poy—throw it away ! 
Bring it to me—I ’ll pay you for your trouble. 
Sneakey. If I did that, my master would be robb’d. 
Smouchey. Vot nonshense! Vot’s your vages for a day ? 
Sneakey. A shilling. 
Smouchey. Plesh ma heart! Vy, vot a shame 
To rob a child like that! A bob a day! 
Vy, any day you’re vorth a good half-crown ! 


Foolish poy ! 
into trouble 





If he robs you—’tis common honesty 
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To strike a balance—and I’d do it for him. This meerschaum pipe is worth its weight in gold; 
If he von’t square vith you, you square with him. If you von’t have the trowshers, take the pipe. 
Bring me some indigo—if but an ounce ; meakey. 1’d get a pipe like that for half-a-crown. 
T will go a little vay towrds making up Smouchey. Vot an ungrateful poy—how he would rob me! 
The sum your master owes you. Beshides, the money goes in foolishness ; 
Sneakey. Ha! I see You told me that the ast you had of me 
You’d have me rob my master—but I won’t. Vas gone in applesh, oranges, and nutsh. 
I heard a saying when I was a child, Vouldn’t you rather now have had the pipe? 
An honest penny ’s worth a silver shilling. Sneakey. ’Tis true the money ’s done me little good ; 
I’ll get the honest penny while I can. That, as you say, *tis gone in foolishness. 
Smouchey. Think of the silver shilling. But if you’ve made me rob my master, Jew, 
Sneakey. So I do— You shall not rob us both—you sha’ n’t rob me. [Snatches up the Indigo. 
A dozen honest pence will make it up. I’ll take my indigo away again. __ 
For these I’ll wait in patience. The other day I brought some cochineal, 
Smouchey. Silly child! For which you offer’d trowsers. 
But ve shall meet again. (Exit, crying “Old clo’! old clo’!” | — Smouchey. Vell, ma tear, 


(SNEAKEY goes towards his Master’s premises, | And vot is money goot for but to puy ? 
The trowsers vash a pargain—plesh ma heart! 
I could have shold’em for just twish the shum. 

PART I1—THE TRIUMPH. ~~ = gy ony | - i. ati 

: : a : meakey. No, that I won’t—I’d rather take it back. 
The Stage represents o po wes thinking Wars, BuBAKEY discovered [He runs out with the Indigo. Smoucuey runs after him as far as 

; : Sei the door ; then stops suddenly, and says to a passer-by, 

Sneakey. These are hard lines—having no reg’lar work. - sy9.| Vot have you got to shell ?—jusht shtep inshide. 
T hardly know which way to turn— [A vorce without, “Old clo’! (A Stranger enters with a bag. Smoucney and the Stranger retire 
together to the back of the shop. They look very cautiously 


Enter Smoucuey, who stands for a moment watching SNEAKEY, who about them, and the scene closes i, 


appears to be still “a thinking.” 





Smouchey (goes up to him and taps him on the shoulder). Vy,vot’s up now? 
or 1 sould say, vot’s down? - “ mare” — aang mae aes. : 
You look as blank as an accepted bill The Stage represents Mincing Lane. SNEAKEY is walking very fast with 
Vithout the drawer’s name—the bills I dealsh in. a bag under his arm, chen he meets PRosE, of the Detective. 
But all the better—for a bill that’s blank Probe. Hallo! Young chap—I want a word with you. 
May be fill’d up, at any sum you like. What'’s in that bag? 
Sneakey. To say the truth, I am a little down. Sneakey (confused), What’s in the bag! Oh, nothing. 
I’m out of reg’lar work. I feel it hard. Probe. ’Tis strange, the great infinity of nothings 
Smouchey. Vf things are hard, you mustn’t be too soft ; That about this great Metropolis 
Breaking your head will never mend your purse. In baskets, bags, and parcels, after dark. 
You know the vay—if things are looking plue, T’ll trouble you to let me see the nothing 
A little indigo—though plue itself— That seems so bulky underneath your arm. 
Will give another colour to your fortune. Sneakey. What I have got can be at any rate 
Sneakey. It goes against me. Nothing to you. 
Smouchey. _ _ There you ’re wrong, ma tear. Probe.: There’s many a naughty nought, 
*Tis only you that goes against yourself. When nothing turns up something in the end. 
Bring me an ounce or two—if ’tis but dust. But I’ve no time for parley—pull it out. 
Look at it as a little perkursite. Sneakey. Well, ’tis no use—there—there—'tis indigo. 
Come, come—cheer up !—it almost makes me weep Probe (examining the contents), This looks uncommon blue—where 
To see a foolish child in such dishtress, did you get it? 
And kicking from his foot the golden ball. Sneakey, I fot it from my master: truth is truth, 
Sneakey. Well, well, 171 briag a bit ;—where do you live ? T stole it, as I’ve done a great deal more, 
Smouchey. Tn ’s Alley. Over-persuaded by a rascal Jew, 
Sneakey, T’ll be there to-morrow. Who made me rob my master, then robbed me. 
Smouchey. No, not to-morrow, ’tis our plessed Shabboth. Probe. Are you prepared to tell us where he lives ? 
I can’t do pizness on the Shabboth-day. ° Sneakey. 1am. I’m sick of this dishonest life ; 
Let it be Monday— Pleasure nor profit has it ever brought. 
Sneakey. Monday—be it then. It has not made me richer by a penny ; | 
(Exeunt different ways: Smoucney crying “Old clo’!”  Several| And as to happiness, that’s all quite gone. 
weeks are supposed to have elapsed between the Second and Third\ Hoping to save other weak-minded fools, 
Parts. Who walk unsteadily the path of life, 
; meme For want of principles’ secure foundation. | 
PART III—THE CRIME AND THE DISCOVERY. a | ~ 4 = & fg Ng mes and ‘ee Jew’s. | 
p tas , , robe. To dish the Jew is a judicious act. 
The Scene represents the interior of SmoucnEy’s Old Clothes Shop, in But let me caution you: whate’er you sa | 
Grace’s Alley, Well Street. : y 
. : “ 7” Is at your peril—so don’t say a word. 
SmoucHey (is standing near the door, exclaiming to the passers-by).\ Sneakey. I thought you were an officer of justice ; 
Got an old vestcoat, that you vont to shell ? And being so, why thus discourage me 
T’ll call upon you, at your lodgings, Sir. In speaking truth? by doing which I feel 
(Sweakey rushes in, and they both go towards the back of the shop.\The cause of justice I shall much assist, | 
Smouchey, Vot have you brought this time ? Though at my own expense. 
Sneakey. ; f There’s no onehere? | Probe. I beg of you 
_Smouchey. Don’t be afear’d.—Vot’s this 9—more indigo? , To say no more. I’m one of the Detectives ; 
Vy, plesh the poy.! there ’s near three pounds of it. My duty is detecting criminals. 
Sneakey. 1 weighed it, and I found it weighed five pounds. The task, though hard, the law makes harder still, 
Smouchey. You tried it in a cheating pair of scales ; Forbidding us assistance to obtain | 
Mine are the honest truth—I vouldn’t cheat you. From rogues themselves. 
And now I’II tell you vot I’ll do for you; Sneakey. Pray, let me ease my mind | 
I’ll make a shacrifice to use you vell— By prompt confession. 
Catch hold of these ’ere trowsers. [Puts a pair in his hand.| Probe. Will you hold your tongue? 
: k at ’em. Or must I run the risk of my dismissal 
They ’re worth a pound at leasht. Because you will further the ends of justice, | 
Sneakey. : I want the money. When ’tis your interest to baffle them? 
Smouchey, The poy’s a fool; the monish I could give Sneakey. 1 say again, I stole— | 
Vill be a crown—the clothes ish worth a pound : Probe (collaring him). T’ll hear no more! 
The bargain gives you fifteen shillings clear, So to the Station-house away—away ! 
Beshides the valuesh of the indigo. [Prose drags Snpakey in the direction of the Station-house, and 





But shtop—I’ll tell you vot I’ll do vid you— the Curtain falls, 
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AN APPEAL OF THE SCAVENGER. 


[’LL sing you a leader—a word, knowing reader, 
Enough to the wise when address’d is ; 
And a stitch in good time—I won’t make up the rhyme— 
As you’re fully aware what the rest is. 
[ can speak without harm : I shall raise no alarm 
Now, by what I am going to mention ; 
But the state of Jamaica may very well shake a 
Prudent man with a grave apprehension. 
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’Tis precaution—not panic—in hearts Aldermanic 
And Belgravian, I ‘d wish to be rousing, 

To yx *gainst the dangers, a number of strangers, 

hich we shall encounter by housing ;— 

Encounter, and meet, let us hope, if we’re sweet, 
Swept and garnish’d, clean, proper, and tidy : 

Etse the World’s Fair may prove as ill-fated a move 
As was e’er set afoot on a Friday. 


* Health in Lonpon at present is reigning; 
Now secure the conditions which learned physicians 
= Prove dependent on washing and draining. 
*Tis the o’ercrowded dwelling, unpleasantly smelling, 
4+ That breeds the pestiferous gases, 
And the Grand Exhibition will cause an addition 

Of a million, at least, to our masses. 


All exotics we see are much cleaner than we are, 
Not a doubt—German, French, and Italian— 
Some among them, howbeit—though I hopewe shan’t see it— 
Rather smack of the Tatterdemalion ; 
Yet if huddled together in hot summer weather, 
There may happen a dire fermentation, 
Which, oh! strive to avert, by removing all dirt 
Whence the Cholera derives generation. 





Limerick Butter. 


LrevuTENANT-CoLoneL CosticAN was heard to say, in 
a select society, lately,—that ‘instead . of butthering his 
Eminence in addthresses, the Log ay of Limerick had 
betther send a few crocks of butther for his Eminence’s tay- 








IT UP HERE ON Curistmas Day?” 


Second Do. “On! 
Sunpay witout “ Bew’s Lire!’” 





First Heavy Swell (lately absent). “Wet, ’Gus, My Bor—How pip you KEEP 


It WAS’ TERRIBLY SLOW—FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE A 


parties in Goolden Squeer. 


THE SEAT OF PAINTING AT ROME. 





“a fine bit of Chairo Obscuro,” 











THE GREAT (EXPECTED) SEASON OF 1851. 


Every one is expecting to make a fortune in the Great Exhibition 
Season of 1851. Beds are, by antitipation, going up in the environs of 
London, and a large broker, in Bréker’s Alley, is selling so many bed- 
steads that he is making a fortune at full gallop with four-posters. 
Somebody has even proposed to make the bed of the Serpentine avai!- 
able, and perhaps it would not be a bad idea to throw a Mackintosh 
cover across the whole surface, and thus turn it into one of those water 
beds which are sometimes so strenuously recommended by “ the faculty.” 
The plan would have the double effect of hiding an offensive object and 
promoting the convenience of the public; while the Serpentine itself is 
well adapted for the purpose of repose, as when anything is said about 
ae the river, the authorities seem determined to go to sleep 
upon it. 





Religious Persecution. 
| _ Tue Congregated Trades of Limerick have forwarded an Address of 
Congratulation to CarpinaL Wiseman, and offered his Eminence a 
home in Ireland, should the reign of ExizaBetH be revived in England. 
The Carprnat says that Mr. Punch has been unkind to him; but— 
” Pi from my friends ’”*—we never wished his Eminence so badly 
off as this. 


LORD CHANCELLOR’s LUNATICS, 


Ir is alleged that the prisoners of Chancery, said to have been incar- 
cerated so long for contempt of Court, owed their imprisonment to their 
own perverse eccentricity. Very likely: no one in his senses would 
wish to stay in gaol; and we can ily conceive, that the rascally 
injustice of Chancery had driven them mf 








| clean the Windows! 


CLERICAL JOKE. 


Un.tke the corpulent Pontiffs of the bloated Anglican Schism, it 
is known that the } odes: 
the simplest manner. Until the faithful have subscribed for plate, steel 
forks are provided for the frequenters of the Cardinalitial table; where 
potatoes, greens, and legs of mutton are also thankfully received and 
eaten, when supplied by well-disposed persons. ‘ 

Last week, a select party being assembled to try the merits of some 
beef-steaks, which had been sent in by two pious’ butchers, FatHeR 
Oxpsoy said, sticking his three-pronged fork into the meat, that they 
were met on a new Zridentine Council, 

This irreverence shocked FatHer Newsoy and some of the late 
converts exceedingly ; and Mr. Oupsoy is to do penance on split peas 
at the next feast day. 


‘* 4 MERE MATTER OF FORM.” 


Or all things that are worn for the “mere matter of form,” stays 
should be the very last, for they have ruined more forms than any other 
article of dress ;—such, at least, is the medical opinion of Dr. Punch. , 


A very Wide Opening. 

How many people there are who want nothing but an opening; and 
who, in fact, are ready to close with any opening that offers. Perhaps 
the grandest opportunity that has yet occurred, is- the opportunity that 
now exists at the Crystal Palace, in conformity with the provisions of 
the following Advertisement :— 


W ANTED at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, an active Lad, where no 
other is kept. His Work will be comparatively light, as he will only have to 


CarpinaL Wiseman’s explanations of the origin of } 
Sr. Perer’s Chair have been described by an artist as } 


rinces of the True Church fare modestly, and live in | 





We’ve nowthreemonths before us, with Winter’s sky o’er us, | 


| 
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} 
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* sole?)—their anointed feet:—a Fan that, for the audacious things 





LADY FAN AND CARDINAL CROZIER. 


mighty elegant tiff 
—a tiff entirely—be- 
tween a Lady’s Fan 
and a Cardinal’s | 
Crozier. Miracles 
have begun again in 
England ; and with | 
Nicnotas Wisr-!| 
MAN enthroned in 
Westminster, a Vrr- 
GIN winking at Ri- 
mini, and an Ecce | 
- Homo bleeding in} 
= the Department of 
= Vaucluse—miracles 
were certainly to be 
> looked for about 
this time in London. 
Hence, a Crozier 
= has dogmatised, and 
a Fan—a Lady’s 
“> Fan—has, with an 
air of eloquent in- 
dignation, made 
more than answer. 
The affair came off 
in Golden Square ; 
and if the curious 
reader will wend his way to that regenerated quarter, he will see the 
knocker of No. — carefully muffled in scarlet lamb’s-wool, and straw 
reverently laid before the door. To the last inquiry of our Devil, ere 
locking up for press, the answer was—“ Its Eminence the Crozier is 
as well as can be expected.” 

The Fan had before shown itself a mighty good Fan at a hard rap: 
a Fan—the very thing for Hotspur—to “brain” a man withal :—a Fan 
that had made a mighty breeze in Italy ; a Fan that Popes and Emperors 
—all now folded in congenial lead—could not abide; believing that if 
they permitted it to come winnowing about them, they would be 
mightily troubled to keep their blessed, their anointed—(for surely 
doesn’t the legitimate oil go clean through, from the crown to the 





printed on it;—(a Fan, by the way, bordered with potato-blossoms, 
and stretching itself upon two cut sticks of Irish oak)—a Fan that 
to the contentment of the Church of Rome, had been folded up and laid 
by in the Index Expurgatorius—the round-house library of his Holiness 
the Pore! And to think that only a few days ago this identical Fan 
should be out again; and, in the face of the Crozier of Golden Square, 
flirt contempt and disbelief at the urieasy Chair of St. Perer! 

The Crozier is a stout article; cut from a Spanish chesnut, and 
handsomely carved and ornamented by the ablest Roman artists. And 
the Crozier is not hollow, like the pilgrim’s staff in the old play—so 
devised that it may carry an inside of golden crowns, with an outside 





look of piety and poverty ;—church staves never were made after such 
deceitful fashion; never. No; the Crozier is a thorough-going bit of | 
Spanish wood; no doubt as truly Spanish as was ever lighted to the 
inconvenience of heretics, and the passing illumination of the Church. 

_ And it would seem that the quarrel between the Crozier—by the way 
it was not then a crozier; no, nothing but a rector’s staff, that has 
since blossomed scarlet as pomegranates—is of an old, old date ; almost | 
some twenty years ago, the staff having struck at the Fan in 1833; 
struck at that feminine type of coquetry and eloquence, with no more 
tenderness than if the Fan had been the staff of the Bisuor or Sr. 
Davip’s beadle. But, then, what has a Catholic Rector of a College to 
do with gallantry ? Heresy has no sex. 

We now proceed to give the report of the dialogue between the Fan 
and the Crozier, as brought to us by an iron fly—a Fly made after the 
fly of Regiomontanus; a fly that, for the public weal and on public 
aa gy we never hesitate to send into any house and through any 

eyhole. 


Scene.—A Library in Golden Square. Discovered, Lavy Fan and 
CarpInaL CROZIER. 


Fan. May I have half a syllable with your Eminence? It’s of Sr. 
Perer’s Chair—and only half a syllable. ; 

Crozier. Madam, a whole syllable, at least; in my house, no lady 
must take less. 

Fan. You’ve written a work on “ Lady Fan’s Statements regarding 
St. Peter’s Chair, preserved in the Vatican Basilic?” A work? 
(Crozier bends a bow.) Now, your Eminence, that work, with the 
body of a mouse, has the bellow of a bull.: 





Crozier. Your Ladyship will not flatter a poor, unworldly priest. 
Fan. \t was your purpose to stifle me—that is, my Jialy, which is 
me—and you did it! You built me up, like an innocent nun, in the 





Wirnrw these few days| Roman cement of your Index Fxpurgatorius—and you sought to drive 
there has been a, me from the hearth-rugs of ministers, publishers, ambassadors, 


sellers, and other decent people. But you didn’t! 

Crozier. Your Ladyship—— 

_ Fan. Be quiet, your Eminence—only a quarter of a syllable. At that 
time, what your Eminence was, I don’t know, and I won’t say how 
little I care ; but at the time when my J¢aly was born, I had taken tea 
—(I did not say fay, though your Eminence may be familiar with that 
honoured pronunciation)—tea with Pore Prus VII., and had more than 
one lemon ice handed to me by CarDINaL GoNSALVI. 

Crozier, Still, your Ladyship—— 

Fan, Manners, your Eminence, and let a lady speak. At that time 
what was Carpinat Crozier? It may be, one among the ’prentice 
priests from the Shannon—one lost among ’em, like a chance chesnut 
in a sack of paraties. 

Crozier. Nevertheless, your Ladyship—— 

Fan, Only a bit of a syllable. One of the Chierici, who still reeked 
of turf smoke—and who hadn’t wiped their tongues from bog-tallow ? 
And now—like a flea in the night—comes upon me your dirty Remarks. 
Here’s the book, with 1833 burned in its cheek ; and for me—until now 
—it has slept like a babe with its thumb in its mouth, and water—(holy 
water !)—on its brain. 

Crozier. But, your nay 

Fan. Will your Eminence let a lady speak?—To come to what (at 
Rome) is called Sr. Perer’s Chair. Well, is it wonderful that your 
Eminence should be mighty hot about that same Chair? Haven’t you, 
some day, an eye toa seat init? And when folks think to put up for 
a long stay at the Three Crowns, don’t they like to have a good reputation 
with their beds ? 

Crozier. Notwithstanding, your Ladyship—— 

Fan. Be easy, your Eminence, and wait your time. And sure the 
Three Crowns at Rome has mighty fine accommodations. And the 
sleepers are many. As Bor.Eav says of another place— 


La, parmi les douceurs d’une tranquille silence, 
Régne sur le duvet une heureuse indolence : 
C’est 1a que le prélat, muni d’un déjefiner, 
Dormant d'un léger somme, attendait le diner. 


Crozier. But the Chair, your Ladyship? The Apostle’s Chair ? 
What — in your anathematised and heretical Jéaly—what said 
you! 

Fan. Here it is, your Eminence, like an honest magpie, in = 
black and white. Here it is—(Lapy Fan reads from “ Italy,” vol. I1) 


“ The sacrilegious curiosity of the French broke through all obstacles to their seeing 
the Chair of St. Peter. They actually removed its superb casket,and discovered the relic. 
Upon its mouldering and dusty surface were traced carvings, which bore the appear- 
ance of letters. The chair was quickly brought into a better light, the dust and cob- 
webs removed, and the inscription (for an inscription it was) faithfully copied. The 
writing is in Arabic characters, and is the well-known confession of the Mahometan 
faith :—‘ There is but one God, and Manomet is his prophet.’” 


That ’s what I said; and that’s what I’ll stand to—sit to—wake to, 
and sleep to. 

Crozier. The seals were never broken—the cover never lifted— 

Fan, Cardinal, mavourneen, just to prove it, lift the cover now. 
You say the Chair was given by a Roman senator to St. PereErR. Who 
knows? the nets of the poor fishermen may be under that same cover? 
Hasn’t your Church in its day sold the iron filings from St. Peter’s 
chains—that never grew less? And why mayn’t—— 

Crozier. The Chair is of wood, almost entirely covered with ivory. 

Fan. From the tusks of the elephants that trampled to death the first 
Christians ! 

Crozier, An ivory chair, with bassi-rilievi of the exploits of 
HeErcutss ! 

Fan, Strangling LuTHER with one hand, and feeling for WickLIFFE 
with the other ! : 

Crozier. A curule chair of ivory and gold, with rings at its sides for 
poles, to be borne upon men’s shoulders. 

Fan. A Chair of Meekness for the Fisherman Porr who, learning his 
lesson of humility on Calvary, acts it from a seat of ivory and gold on 
the shoulders of his brethren ! 

Crozier, And wherefore doubt our Chair of St. Peter? Doesn’t 
your Church—yes, your Church—boast of the Chair of WickuirreE? 

Fan. The Wickutrre, whose dead body, after more than fifty years, 
was torn from his grave by that wolf in scarlet, Pope Martin V. 
—that WIcKLIFFE whose remains were burnt to ashes, and the ashes 


| cast into the Swift; and, as Futter finely says—“ Thus this brook 


conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of WIcKLIFFE are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the world over.” 
That, your Eminence, is our boast of Wickiirre; not his wooden 
Chair, which, did it remain, would be a thing to treasure, not to worship. 
To no priest of Lutterworth, seated in it, would it give the tithe of a 
1en’s nest of eggs. Now, ’tis somewhat otherwise with him who sits 
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in the curale chair of ivory and gold—the chair of Manomer—the chair 
of HERCULES. 

Crozier. But I spoke of WickLIFFE, and—— 

Fan. Lord Cardinal, don’t speak of him; it’s an Raa - premtl to 
bring up; it isn’t the name for you to toll like a warning bell through 
— ay Oh, your Eminence! get away with you from St. George’s, 

cross St. George’ s Channel. See, the Saint, with his sword like a 
ahem, waves you there—there, to the emerald soil. My Lord 
Cardinal 

Crozier, Madam !— 

Fan. The train leaves for Holyhead every mornin 
may say matins in Dublin the next day. Lord Cardi 


finger-post. : 
But it must rather be to Cambridge or to 





at nine. You 
let me be your 


Crozier. In good time. 
Fan. Oxford! Never think it, your Eminence—never think it! And| 


take this as a parting word:—Tue True Fincer-Post To OXFORD IS 
CRANMER’S HAND. 





JURIES OF GENTLEMEN FOR GENTLEMEN OF 
THE JURY. 


IME may have been “‘made 
for vulgar slaves,” but it 
does not seem to have 
been made for poor work- 
—_ The Times Law 
a of Friday last 
r the head of “Bail 
Court,” gives the sub- 
joined cruelly hard 


CASE OF A JUROR, 


“A person who had been 
summoned on the jury, asked 
to be excused. 

“Mr. Justice WIGHTMAN. 
On what ground ? 

“The Juror. Because, my | 
lord, I am only a journeyman 
tradesman. 

“Mr. Justice WIGHTMAN. | 
A journeyman tradesman! I | 
am not aware that that is any 
ground of exemption. 

“The Juror. My lord, I can’t afford to give up my time. 

“Mr. Justice Wicurman, I dare say it may be very inconvenient, but I cannot 
excuse you. 

“ The unfortunate man was then sworn: he will have to attend, day by day, for more 











than a fortnight, and may, perhaps, run a great risk of losing his situation, while, at 
the same time, some hundreds of gentlemen of fortune are not called upon to take any 
part of this unpleasant duty.” 





This case may appear, at first sight, to disprove the maxim that “ the | 
Law is no respecter of persons,’ "but it will be seen to confirm that | 
saying, if you look into it. Here, on the one hand, are poor men whom | 
it ruins by taking them from their work. There, on the other, are 
rich men, whom it leaves to pine with exnui for want of work. So it | 
is impartially merciless to —_ Many gentlemen of the leisure | 
classes are so troubled with Time that they ‘don’t know what better to | 
do with it than to ki!l it; as though minutes were vermin, and hours 
kittens or blind puppies. Why not compel them, exclusiv ely, to serve | 
as common-jurors? A week or two of useful em loy ment, occasionally, 
in that capacity, by way of change from billiards, ‘battues, or steeple- | 
chases, would be a positive treat to them. A burst with the forensic 
hounds, now and then, would be a relief from fox-hunting. The| 
transition from the betting- stand to the jury-box might be pleasant at 
times. But, as some of the parties in question might be of a contrary 
opinion, a sufficie sntly heavy penalty should be provided to induce them | 
to serve the public for recreation. If property is a qualification for any 
office of importance, those ouzht to have good incomes who are to 
decide in cases of life and death. Sad complaints are made of ignorant 
jurymen, which would be greatly lessened if jurors were always inde- 
pendent gentlemen—and if wealth is correctly supposed generally to | 
imply brains. | 

As to Mr. Punch, with matters of his own to attend to, which would | 
preoccupy his mind, "he would have “conscieatious scruples” to swear, as | 
a common juryman, to decide according-to that evidence which it would 
be impossible for him to attend to. 


Badder and Badder Still. 


One of those private nuisances, “a wag,” having heard that 8000 
panes a-day could be glazed at the Crystal Palace, observed that it | 
must be “putty sharp work,” and added, that the immense structure * 


| glass would reflect the utmost credit on all concerned in it. 


CONVERSATION BOOKS FOR 1851. 


WE are informed by the Morning Chronicle that long-sighted Conti- 
nental Publishers are already providing their countrymen with manuals 
of English for use during their visits to London for the Exposition. 

We much fear, howeve er, that no possible familiarity with the manual 
exercise will enable the foreigner to stand British charges. Conceive 
an unhappy German or a bewildered Russ attempting by the delusive 
light of “ English as spelt to make out the meaning of “English as 
spoken | 2” But etymological diserepancies will, we fear, not be the 
worst in the way of those who trust to phrase- books. Such helps are 
extremely apt to lead the confiding foreigner into a conversation, ard to 
desert him treacherously when he gets there, as an Irish guide pilots 

the gauger into a bog, and abandons him up to his middle in the slough. 

Under each head of conversation “ What the man said,” will in most 
cases serve as a very instructive comment on the value of “ What the 
Book said.” Thus 

To ConVERSE WITH A CABMAN, 
What the Book said. What the man said. 

Do you wish, Sir, torideinmy O’b? (from every driver on the 
cabriolet ? rank, and as many fingers ae up as 

there are Cabmen-—N.B. No pro- 
vision made for conversation during 
the struggle for the wretched fare.) 

Where do you wish, Sir, that I Vere to? (and a look.) 
should drive you ? 

I wish to go to the Exposition. 


Vere? (not understanding the 
Soreigner’s English.) 


Thank you, Sir. I will drive you 
thither without delay. 

What is your fare ? 

I have driven you two miles. 
My legal fare for driving you that 
distance is one shilling and four- 
pence. 

As you have driven fast, there is 
one shilling and sixpence. 

Thank you, Sir, I am very much 
obliged to you. 


Two bob and a tanner. 





Vot’s this? (and a look of con- 
temptuous curiosity at the com pre- | 
sented.) | 

Vel, if hever I drives a scaly 
furriner again, I’m blessed ! 

Ollo! You ain’t agoin’ hoff in | 
this ’ere way. 

Oh—you calls yourself a gen- | 
tleman ! | 


I shall be happy to drive you in 
future. ; 
Good morning to you, Sir. 


You have paid me handsomely. 


To CoNVERSE WITH A WAITER. 
(To Order Dinner.) 


Waiter, what have you for din- 
ner ? 

You mg have what you choose to 
| order, Sir 

Here is the bill of fare, Sir. 


Din’r, Sir !—Yezzir ! 


S P,, f’sh, ch’ps, st’ks, cutl’t, Sir! 
rnd o hf, Sir !—nice cut, Sir !— 
sad’l mt’n, Sir !—Yezzir !—Joun, 
att‘nd to the gnl’ m.—Yezzir !— 
JeM, mon’y—com’n, Sir!—Ere, 
Sir !—Yezzir ! 
how much have I to 


Waiter, 
pay ? 
Here, Sir, is your bill. 

Permit me to ask you what you 
have had to eat, Sir? 

I have had a beef-steak, with 
boiled potatoes: I have also had a 
fried sole, and some bread, with 


Money! (calling.) 

Now, Sir? (and an interrogative 
look.) 

St’k, Sir? Yezzir! shill’n, Sir! 
*taters, Sir? Yezzir! twop’nce,that’s 
one-and-three, and bread a penny, 


Chester cheese, and a pint of one-and-three and two is one-and- 

porter. five, and sole, yousaid, Sir? Yez- 
Sir, the price of all that is two zir! that’s one shilling: one-and- | 

shillings. eight and five, thirteen, that’s two- | 


and-six; and cheese ? Yessir! two- 
and-eight and four, that’s three 
shill’n; and porter is four; three, 
four, eight, ten, fifteen—four- and- 
two. Thank you, Sir! Waiter, Sir? 
Thank you, Sir. Good afternoon, Sir. 





“ Any Otp Caarrs To Menp?”—Apply to CarpinaL WIsEMAN— 
who will put them in the best state of repair, and, though they haven’t 
a leg to stand upon, will make them look cotter than new. References 
from St. Peter’s. 
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REFRESHMENTS] AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


ej. IVERS invitations for 
| tenders have been 
issued by tlie Com- 
missioners, on terms 
that seem to us 
rather hard, for the 
supply of refresh- 
ments at the Orystal 
Palace. In the first 
place, nothing eat- 
able or drinkable is 
to be taken out of 
the areas; an ar- 
rangement that ma 
be agreeable enoug 
to the police and 
others, who find a 
refectory in every 
area they come to, 
but which will hardly 
be acceptable to the 
public in general. 

No cooking is to 
be allowed on_the 
premises, and, consequently, as far as eatables are concerned, it will be 
useless to display at the exhibition any of the raw material. 

All stale pastry is to be removed between the hours of six and eight 
in the morning, when the boys—those wholesale contractors for dry 
rubbish, in the shape of yesterday’s buns and tarts—will have to be in 
attendance, unless the whole can be sent to a sort of clearing-house, 
at a distance, where the juveniles may have an opportunity of effecting 
the required clearance. 

The contractor is to be bound to supply, gratis, pure water in glasses 
to all visitors demanding it; but the Committee must have forgotten 
that whoever can produce in London a glass of water fit to drink, will 
contribute the rarest and most universally useful article in the whole 
Exhibition. 

As we are expecting visitors from all nations, we may look for a 
sprinkling of Red Men, to whom it would be a mockery to offer bread 
and butter, ginger-beer, or even Sorrr’s Nectar; and we can only 
recommend that the contractor should be bound to keep a set of kan- 
garoos, in sizes, to suit the appetites, more or less moderate, of the 
Indian epicure. 

The scheme of the Committee allows nothing for the diversity of 
tastes among all the nations of the earth, but proceeds on the presump- 
tion, that the whole world will be satisfied with tea and bread and 
butter. When the Ojibbeways were in this country, they were roused 
into the most frightful state of excitement at the opening of a bottle of 
ginger-beer, which suddenly went off with a bang, when they raised the 
war-whoop with such alarming vehemence, that the future sale of 
ginger-beer in the Exhibition Room was prohibited. 

We recommend, before it is too Jate, that the regulations as to the 
refreshments should be modified m such a way as to provide for the 
admission of the food of all nations to the Great Exhibition. 














DYING “ON THE FLOOR.” 


Tre Secretary of the Congregated Trades of Limerick, lately sent a 
mighty polite epistle to Joun O’ConneE.t, Esq., toudhing the ensuing 
session; whereupon the Hon. Member returned the following answer 
(correct: copy) :—the response has hitherto been shamefully garbled in 


the Irish papers. “ Dublin, Jan. 7, 1851. 

“ AssuRE yourself, my dear Sir, that I shall go down to the House 
prepared every night, until further notice, to die upon the floor, to the 
confusion of the cowardly Whigs in general, and of Lorp Joun 
Russe. in particular. And further, be assured, that I have employed 
the vacation in a series of experiments by which I may say, without 
vanity, I have brought the art of Parliamentary dying to so deep a 
pitch of horror, that it cannot fail to strike the ‘dastardly Cabinet dead 
with a minority. Dying—as I propose continually to die—is a most 
delicate and difficult art ; nevertheless, permit me, with all constitutional 
bashfulness, to observe, that I believe I have hit the right coflin-nail 
upon the head, and am, at all times, 

“Yours, ready to expire, 
Mr. Tru O’SuLtivan. “Joun O'Conner.” 





THE LAND OF CARDINALS. 
CarpiIvaL Wiseman has hada set-to with Lapy Moraan on Italy, 
and may be said to have been beaten on his own ground. Italy being 
such, by the way, it is a pity he did not stay there. 








HOLY CHAIRS TO MEND. 


EnsHRINeD at Rome there is a certain Chair, 
Concerning which, as you may be aware, 
A terrible dispute at present rages 
*Twixt ¢wo old women I won’t say, 
Because ove writes in such a clever way ; 
And I don’t know precisely what Aer age is. 
Long, for St. Perpr’s, this same Chair had passed, 
Till Lapy Morean hurt its reputation, 


Thereby provoking the tempestuous blast 


Of Dr. WisEMan’s zealous indignation. 
According to my Lapy’s story, 
When Buonararre, in quest of glory, 
Invaded Rome, some Frenchmen—men of science— 
Who on Tradition place but slight reliance— 
Dragged into light this holy Chair, 
Stripped it, and swept the dust and cobwebs off it, 
When lo! they found its back to bear 
A queer inscription, hard to read, 
Which proved to be the brief, but famous Creed, 
Concluding with, “‘ And Manomer’s his Prophet!” 
All this the Carprvat denies, 
As though it were a pack of lies, 
Which, to refute, his Eminence describes 
This hallowed Chair—though he has never seen it : 
One would have thought the way to stop all gibes 
Would have been simply to wn-screen it. 
No matter; WisEMAN makes the said Chair out 
A seat, whereon, at Rome, the higher classes 
In ancient times by slaves were borne about, 
Using their brother-men as mules or asses. 
How like the Apostolic pride! 
How likely that St. Perer thus would ride, 
Instead of taking quiet walks, 
Chaired through the streets on people’s shoulders, 
A sight to edify beholders ; 
Tn short, paraded like Guy Fawkes! 
This relic of upholstery divine, 
If good St. PETER e’er was its possessor, 
Leave we to Cardinals, whilst I design 
A better Chair for his successor. 
Pius tHe Ninth, ’tis right and fit, 
On a becoming throne should sit : 
One that’s symbolical and allegorical. 
This is my notion of a seat 
Which for Rome’s Pontirr would be meet, 
Constructed to embody facts historical. 
The portion that sustains the Papal weight 
Should be Mosaic, wrought of shells exploded ; 
Four cannons for its legs, this Chair of State 
Should have, and for its arms two mortars loaded. 
The back let Gallic bayonets prop, 
As columns, or pilaster-wise assorted, 
With the Tiara on their top, 
By way of showing how it is supported, 
Thus fashioned, not a soul will dare 
To raise doubt about this Chair. 
However heresy their ‘minds may bias 
To vote Sr. Px2er’s Chair a “flam,” 
Posterity will, sure I am, 
Always ‘believe in that of Prus. 








‘he Circle Squared at Last. 


A FASHIONABLE Correspondent says that he has an idea that-some little 
| difficulty has been experienced in the endeavour to square ‘the circle ; 


‘and begs to suggest that Belgrave Square—constituting at once an 
| aristocratic circle and a distinguished square—is a case of Quadrature 


| of the Circle. 





A CAPITAL STAGE TRICK. 


Lovis Narorzon has suceeeded in quietly removing ‘(GENERAL 
CHANGARNIER from his command. This comes of having known how 
to treat the-soldiery. No one ‘Clown, playing inthe present Panto- 
mimes, has shown himself so clever as the President in pulling out 
sausages. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE POPISH HIEF 4RCHY ? 
Tue Pore may easily translate his prelates into Lain. We would 





Bishoprices of Alicubi, Ubivis, Ubilibet, and Quocunque. 





suggest, as appropriate sees, the Archbishopric of Alibi, and the | 
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QUESTIONABLE ZANIES. 


Because CaRpInaL WIseMaN has 
been instrumental in creating a dis- | 
turbance in this country, people have 
no right to create a disturbance under 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’s windows; as 
some men were charged, at Marl- 
borou x Street, cn Tharedey last, 
with , by masquerading i in ponti- 
ficals, poe "drumming on a tea-tray, 
before No. 35, Golden Square. Of ! 
course, Punch ‘cannot object to carica- | 
turing the Pore, as long as the Pore | 
persists in annoying Mr. Punch ; and, | 
as a mere caricature, his HoLINEss 
was fairly enough ri resented by one | 
of the defendants, ewes, who was | 
dressed up as a mock Po Ope i so far | 
our Roman Catholic frien s have no | 


great reason to complain. Moreover, 
a mummer, figuring as an “imitation | 
Pope,’ ’ reflects rather on the Puseyites | 
than on 7. But Mr. Hayman 
accordin what follows, carrie 
rod aes papal parade a little too 





| “He was mounted on a barrel, which was 
| labelled ‘ Powder for the Pope and CARDINAL 

- Wiseman.’ The barrel was placed on a truck, 
> | which was drawn by a don ey, and attended 
by the other defendants in various capacities, 
but principally that of money collectors.” 


| ‘There is no great fun in this; in- 
‘deed, it is not half so ridiculous as 


| the actual carrying about of the Porr 
{on men’s shoulders at Rome, whilst it 





| 
A SELL. | is equally galoulated to cause obstruc- 
it t ten t 
Enter Srontine Youtn, who has lost the hounds. | — wy & Rag ~ a a 
| Youth. “Seen tae Hounps Go THROUGH HERE, Pikey?” (should have some meaning. Mere 
| Pikey. “E-as 4 HAvVE—TuPPeNsE!” [Yourn pays the twopence, and gallops ox. | senseless. derision is no argument 


. : . * | against the Pore or anybody else; and 
} A lapse of twenty minutes is supposed to have taken place, when | only gives the opposite party occasion 


to thnmk—or insinuate—that it is the 
sole weapon of those who resort to it. 
To play the fool about the streets 
on behalf of Protestantism, can only 
discredit it; and might even be ima- 
desk to be a trick of the Jesuits, so 
intended. Well; who knows that it 
is not? Punch would not at all wonder 
should it turn out that the fellows who 
cart the Porz about are Jesuits in 


| disguise, 








re 
Ws ~ LATEST LITERARY NEWS. 


ny Ir is rumoured that_ the official 
catalogue of the Great Exhibition is 
to be intrusted to the rapid pen of 
the same ready writer who has dashed 
off the Catalogue for the British 
Museum. Inorder that the two works 
may be published ee the 
Museum Catalogue has been delayed 
in its passage through the press, which 
is the sole cause of the non-appearance 
of that lively and interesting miscellany 
at the time appointed. Considering 
that a mere quarter-of-a-century has 
elapsed since the book has been ex- 
pected, we cannot but condemn the 
indecent haste of those who express 
impatience at not obtaining it. 
| ‘Those who have been favoured with 
a glimpse at some of the proofs, have 
| been charmed by the easy eloquence 
lof the style; and the pleasing effect 
Re-Enter & Y \of the alphabetical arrangement cre- 
aie? SPORTING LOUTH. ates a sort of familiarity with letters 
Youth (in a high state of excitement). “ Way, conrounD rou! I THOUGHT YoU TOLD ME YOU HAD) which is no less instructive than 
>:EN THE HOUNDS GO THROUGH HERE?” Pikey, “¥-as, so A Dip; SEED ’EmM YESTERDAY!” | agreeable. 
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THE POPE IN HIS CHAIR. | 


With Mr. Punch’s Compliments to Lady Morgan. | 
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THE GENTEEL VIEW OF THE PAPAL 
AGGRESSION. 


HOU DENSE OLD Punch, : 

“Pray let me prevail 
upon you to abandon the 
line you have taken in 
reference to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 4 cet 
égard, you 





is the universal opinion of 
all who move in good so- 
ciety. You plant your 
guns wrong—on the 
old forsaken ground of 
history, ethics, and logic ; 
and all your shots fly wide 
of the mark. Béte that 
you are, don’t you know 
that all the world—the 
world of intellect and re- 
finement, I mean— ig- 
nores that prosaic real- 
ism? Besides, it is quite 
de mauvais gout to argue 
on stakes, fagots, racks 
thumbscrews, and horrid 
things of that sort, by 
mentioning which you only produce exasperation, and convince nobody, 
jer, the gens comme il faut, whatever may be your, success with the 
canaille, 


“Cannot you understand that we—the cultivated classes, I mean— 
have quite ceased to consider the question with reference to material 
fact, and vulgar—or common sense? We regard it entirely in an 
eesthetic point of view—as a matter of Taste: and this is what renders 
your coarse, hard actualities so shocking to us. You joke—or reason, 
which comes to the same thing—as if we would condescend to estimate 
the consistency of a Boreta’s conduct, for instance, with the claims of 
the Vatican. Poor Punch! We think in quite another sphere. So far as 
we are concerned with the Papacy historically, we survey it in its 
colour, its contour, and proportion—comprenez-vous ? I am afraid not 

ou stolid old wretch. e behold it as a symmetrical whole, a colossa 

‘orm, a gorgeous prismatic Entity. Researches into character and 
authenticity are superfluous to those who are susceptible of the psychical 
logic of symbolism—I endeavour, my bon homme, to be as perspicuous 
as Lcan. Under the same aspect the System presents itself throughout. 
Medieval Architecture and Ornament are all harmonious constituents of 
the One great Idea. The Costume of the Priesthood is a Vestimentary 
Propriety: a Toilette of Sanctity. Images are the embodiment of an 
Aspiration. Pale emaciated ecclesiastics, burning tapers, devoted 
virgins, paintings of enthusiastic saints rapt in graceful devotion, are all 
Elements of one vast Conception. And it is merely your barbarous 
ignorance of the Theory of Church-Art that has made you expend so 
much futile ribaldry on the phenomena of Rimini, not perceiving 
iat, a Subjective Impression is as good a Miracle as an Objective 

eality. 

“ Inquisitions, Les Huguenots affairs, and the like, are merely the 
darker shadows, necessarily required to bring out the lights and 
brilliant tints of the Grand Picture. But how can you feel this, 
who have no heart for the, Picturesque—the great Standard of 
Faith, which, after all, is but a Development of Taste. And you 
cannot suffer a little Papal Aggression! I should think you could 
— anything—you, who can tolerate a dreadful clerk, who aspirates 

mens. 


“T wish you could behold the contemptuous 





— 


ity which curls the 


chiselled lip, and dilates the delicate nostril, of the highborn and the | 
beautiful, when Punch is referred to as the soulless derider of the | 


Pretty in its relation to the Venerable—of all that causes the Heart to 
thrill or glow, and makes the Sensitive wonder and weep. 


“« En vérité, mon ami, I would advise you, before going any further in 
polemics, to emparer yourself of some notion of the Aisthetic Principle. 


Your disgusted reader, 
“FLEUR DE BELGRAVIB.” 


*,* T flatter myself I know what the “esthetic” principle is, pretty 


THE PLAYGOER PUZZLED. 


(BEING A SCENE OF AGONY.) 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
ENTHUSIASTIC PLAYGOER (from the Country). 
WAITER, 


Time :—Any day the last two months. Place: Coffee Room, Old Hummums. 





cet |“* Old Crusted ditto very fine.” Lays down weekly new ). 
: have quite | must be fine in Mr. Oakley! I’ve no doubt the critic ot eet. Let’s 
mangué votre coup—that | see—it ’s twenty-two, years this very night since I saw him in Orestes. 
| Uncommonly fine 
| lowed—like this Old Port—(sips, and looks through his glass at the 


Enthusiastic Playgoer (discovered after dinner over his second pint of 
es, he 


aetor then; and must have improved since-—mel- 


candle), Capital glass of wine! And now he’s taki 
the-stage—must go and see him—(sips again)—Here, 
Waiter (emerging;from recess). Yezzir. 
Enthusiastic Playgoer. Haymarket bill ! 
Waiter. Yezzir. 
Enthusiastie Playgoer. Twenty-two years aga! 
[Sips.again, and indulges:in pleasing. reminiscence. 
Re-enter WAITER. 
Waiter, ?Aymarket bill, Sir. 
aia (Flirts bill before Wurnustastic PLayGorr. 
Enthusiastie Playgoer (reading), “ Mr. Mackwapy’s farewell Engage- 
ment on any stage ”—Ah!—“ Positively the last week but three of 
Mr. Maorgapy’s ever performing on any stage.”—-H’m! That’s rather 
rash though, considering they all come back oneg; or twice. However 
let’s see. H’m—H’m—Ah—Now I like this!—(Reads)—* To guard 
against misunderstanding. or disagneintenents itis: deemed requisite to 
state that these performances.will not be extended, and that the public 
announcement of facrEapy’s last performance of each of his 
characters will be most faithfully adhered to”? Now, that I call strictly 
honourable and right. No more first lagt anpearancesy and second last 
appearances! These are to be real farewell performanees for once.— 
(Reads again) — Henry IV., Mx. Macreany, his Gast Appearance but 
One!” Oh! Ill wait for the last—that will be the day after to- 
morrow, I see—Eh? What’s this?—‘‘ Previously to his final per- 
formance!” Oh! That’s the last but two, then!—(Reads again)— 
“Mr. Macreapy will appear to-night and on Tuesday and Thursday 
next in Henry IV.” Oh! Then I’Il go on Thursday; that must be the 
last !— (Reads it ae positively his final appearance—pre- 
viously to his finally mons is range of characters, for the last time, 
before his retirement from the stage, when each of his parts will be 
repeated for the last time for ever."—Eh? Let’s see ?—(Making a 
desperate effort to collect the result)—His last appearance but one—pre- 
viously to his farewell appearance—before te oy appearing in each of 
his characters — previously to his concluding performances on any 
stage. Confound it. I’ve lost my reckoning—(Zries again, counting 
on his fingers)—His last—previously to his farewell—before finally— 
previously to his concluding—Oh! Good Gracious !—Is he ever going 
|to go, | wonder—(Zries again, but fails—and floors the last glass of the 
second pint in despair). 1’d better go and see him to-night—after all. 
(Exit for the Haymarket. 


his farewell of 


aiter ! 


The Real Oldest Inhabitant. 


Tne proper place in which to look for the oldest inhabitant, is the 
Queen’s Bench, in some corner of which there seems a chance of turning 
upaChancery prisoner. A little while ago, an individual was met with, 








who had been an inhabitant for nearly thirty years; and who, like the 
| released prisoners in “‘ Fidelio,” was found singing choruses outside the 
walls—made drunk by the air of liberty. Surely the law owes some 
little reparation to a gentleman who has suffered so much on account 
of it; and there would be some generosity, as well as justice in making 
him some amends, by bestowing upon him some pension or sinecure. 
Why not give him the salary of a judge of the Queen’s Bench ? for, having 
resided there nearly thirty years, he ought by this time to be a very 
good judge of it. 





A Light Grievance. 

Tr is said that the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER means to modify 
and only partially repeal the Window-Tax. He may be expected to see 
the whole country turn out of windows, and demand the entire 
abolition of the duty; for the friends of light and air will not consent to 
lose,—if not all, at least half,—their panes in this manner. For our 
own parts, we shall protest against our views being thus thwarted by 





well. A certain calf of gold was made once, I believe, on that “ _ |the burden upon our windows being retained ; and we say at once, that 


. So were various hawk-headed, and 


rather think, was adored on the “xsthetic principle.” 


other sculptures, 


Sétiche—Punch, 


‘ rom | it is no use trying to open the door to compromise. If the CuancEeLLor 
t, now in the British Museum. Dzana of the Ephesians, too, 1} or tHe Excurquer wants a substitute, let him put a further duty on 
a dor And on pre-| glazed boots or French ribbons; for we would rather let our wives and 
cisely the same “ principle,” I take it, does the negro grovel before his 


aughters pay more for their sashes, than that we should still pay for 
our windows. 
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THE EXCITEMENT IN BELGRAVIA. 
Jeames and the BuTier. 


Jeames. “ AVING NOW IGSAMINED MY SATIFFIGITE, AND FOUND MY FiGGER 
SATASFACTURY, ELOW ME TO HASK ONE QUESTION-—Is SiR Joun’s a HicH- 
Cuutcu Famity, Mr. Brown?! anv po you Fast, accorDING TO THE 
Rvusric, HEVERY Fripay IN THE YEAR? BEcavUSE IN THIS CASE, THE 
PLACE WILL NOT DO FOR ME.” 

Butler. “Mr. JEAMES, WE WILL TRY AND GET YOU A DISPENSATION.” 











MORE ABOUT HATS. 


THE voice ¢ Punch has not been raised in vain against the abomi- 
nation of the chimney-pot. ; 

Already we see none side the symptoms which tell us that the 
existing Hat dynasty totters to its fall. e do not take credit to our- 
selves for this. The Hat was already doomed ’ere we lifted up our 
baton to crush it. We have only the merit of having gathered the | 
public feeling into a focus, the light flashing from which has withered | 
the hideous Hat of the nineteenth century. All advocacy of the Hat | 
on its own merits has been abandoned. Its ugliness and its inconve- 
nience are admitted on all hands. “ Are not, then, its days numbered ?” 
The candid reader will ask. : ; 

Alas for human nature, that we must answer, “No.” To get rid of 
anything established, it is not enough to prove that it fulfils no one 
purpose that it is meant to serve. It is established. Possession is 
nine points of the law; and when a thing is here, it has, primd facie, a 
good right to stay here, until forced to quit. The existing Hat will, | 
therefore, continue to rule till another is set up in its place. It thus 
becomes the duty of all who wish well to their fellow-creatures, to 
bethink themselves seriously of the head-covering that is to replace the 
discarded chimney-pot. And, above all, it is our duty, having first 
given a voice to the feeling of the time on this subject, to offer our 
counsel to those who are determined to throw off the intolerable 
pressure of the reigning Hat. 

There are two questions to be answered— 


1. How is the present Hat to be dethroned ? 
2. What substitute for it is to be set up? 


On the first we venture to suggest, that as organisation and the 
diffusion of information upset the Corn Laws, so organisation and the 
diffusion of information may unseat the Hat. Let England organise 
for a combined effort. Let the men of every town unite in sections 





day, to throw off the yoke of the hated chimney-pot. Punch offers 
himself humbly, as the TELL of the movement, | ike the Liberator 
of Switzerland, he will be the first to refuse any longer to bow down 
before the Hat ? 

If 500 men in England walk out of their peaceful homes on the same 
morning—let us say the lst of May, 1851—wearing the usurping head- 
cover (what that should be remains to be considered), the old Hat is 
“a dim, discrownéd king.” Let corresponding Anti-Chimney-pot 
Societies be founded in the Metropolis and all large towns. Let eacli 
section have its Chief, and let the 
.. ao y ga and let the Directory have a head, and let that head be 

unch : 


the choice of a successor to the reigning Hat. t 
different towns will correspond with each other on the subject. The 
members will a!so, each in his own sphere, combat the notion (which is 


a change), that because the rest of the garments worn now-a-days 
are unpicturesque and inconvenient, therefore the Hat ought to be 
pew and inconvenient, to match coat, waistcoat, trousers, 
an 


refuses to correct one abuse because other abuses surround it. It is to 
be answered by showing how, though the reform is to begin with the 
Hat, it is not intended to stop there. Let it be pointed out how the 
small end of the revolutionary wedge having once been inserted at the 
head, must go on working its way through the absurd totality of modern 
English male costume. But let the reformer, at the same time, den) 
the premises on which this monstrous conclusion is founded; let him 


and the exercise of no more than average good taste, be made a 
sufficiently graceful and comfortable array, to admit of a less hideous 
Hat than the present, without any incongruity. Take an easy and 
well cut morning jacket, of the form no longer confined to the stable- 
yard or barrack-room, but admitted alike into breakfast parlour ard 


and tight, but long and ample, and wide and well-made trousers, of an) 
of the neutral-tinted woollen fabrics, that our northern looms are sv 
prolific in; and we assert, fearlessly, that a broad-leafed and flexible 
sombrero of grey, or brown, or black felt, may be worn with such a 
costume, to complete a dress at once becoming and congruous; a dress 
of the nature of that into which (as it is)a man gets the moment he 


every way adapted to our climate and habits. 


to be?” 
And to this question we promise an early answer, only cautioning our 
readers against surrendering their judgment to the hatters, some of 


of “The New Hat,” an article all but as ugly, and in ever 
inconvenient, as the existing chimney-pot ; besides which, it rejoices in 
the superfluous absurdity of a Feather ! 

That would be incongruous if you like! 


A Card. 


Tue Drrectors oF THE SoutH-WeEsTERN Raiiway beg to give 
notice to Prize-fighters, and Noblemen, College-Students, Gentlemen, 
and all Patrons of the Ring, that the best accommodation for a “ mill” 
is to be found on their line. By giving a day’s notice, an Express 
Train will always be kept waiting for their accommodation, to convey 
to and from the scene of action. Scouts are always in attendance at 
every Electric Telegraph Station, in order to forward the quickest 
intimation of danger; and there is an understanding amongst all the 
employés of the Railway, that, in the event of any pursuit, the Fighting- 








the strictest secresy may be relied upon. N.B.—A ma 
borders of two neighbouring counties along the line, may be seen on 
application at the Office.—Cornetius Stovin, General Manager. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


Pudentiana to Golden Square, asked his director whether he should 
send capers likewise? The Reverend Father commended the zeal of his 
parishioner, and said that the Church of Rome was neither averse 
to mutton nor to trimmings. 


Good Cry for Protestants. 


A CONSIDERABLE hubbub has been raised by Lapy Morean’s con- 
troversy with CarprnaL WIsEMaN, about the Chair of Sr. Peter. As 
the dispute might easily be settled by producing the article of furniture 





and subsections, and bind themselves over a wide-awake, on a certain| 


in question, there is a striking appropriateuess, during this particular 
row, of raising the cry of “ Chair! Chair! ” 








hiefs of sections be combined into | 


show how coat, waistcoat, and trousers may, by very slight modification, 


—— is to take the precedence of every other Train. Terms moderate, | 
an ‘ : of the | 
most retired spots, and a list of all the fields that are situated on the | 


A pious butcher who had sent legs of mutton gratis in honour of St. 


The duty of the Anti-Chimney-pot Societies will be to deliberate on , 
i The chiefs in the | 


really the only thing like an argument that we have heard urged against. | 


neckcloth. Strange reasoning, which, if we admit its premises, | 


counting house, or the hanging paletot, with a waistcoat, not scrim) , 


is at his ease and free from restraint, and a dress, moreover, which is in 


But the weightier question remains behind, “ What is the New Hat | 


whom we observe are already parading in their windows, under the title | 
respect as 





| 
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HIGH JINKS IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 


5 it chanced, Mr. Scroces 
had mislaid his spec-| 
tacles. So laying up his | 
heels on a stool before 
the fire, he desired his 
niece, ANGELICA, tO read 
the Zimes to him, whilst 
he finished his breakfast. 
“ First, what ’s the news 
from Rome?” said the 
old gentleman, with a sly 

wink — partly, perhaps, 

in allusion to recent 
events at Rimini—aimed 
at the young lady, who 
had been evincing some 
symptoms of Tractarian 
erangement. 

“Oh! such doings on 
New Year’s Day; so in- 
teresting ”’—replied An- 
GELICA, and read as fol- 
OWS :— 

“ Lorp CAMppeEy, son of the 
EAR. or GarnsporouGH, and 
Lavy Camppen, madea public | 
recantation of the Protestant 
faith, and were received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
Lorp and Lapy FEILDING, 
who have also lately come 
over, were present, as well as 
several other persons who have 
preceded or followed their ex- 
ample.” 








“Hah!” exclaimed Mr. Scrocecs. 


: “Trip over to Rome quite the fashion just now, you 
see, my dear. Patronised by the nobility. Up the Tiber instead of up the Rhine—hum !’ 

Fag pong continued Miss AnGExIcA, “that Rome is crowded with English converts of all 
ranks, and, # 


“In all public ceremonies they obtain the best places, and the Pope and the Cardinals never fail to notice | ¢ 


them in public.” 


“ Extraordinary condescension, that,” Mr. Scroces observed. “Surprising humility in Pope 
and Cardinals, actually to take notice of their fellow Christians. Ought to be called, in 
future, His Lowliness and their Meeknesses. Wonder if the Fisherman ever demeaned 
himself so far ? ” : 

“Oh, uncle!” ejaculated Ancztica. “Then, in’the evening, there was a grand /c/e given 
—dear me, I should so like to have seen it !—fisten, uncle !— 

“The Prixce CargpinaL ALTIEBI, President of Rome and Comarca—” 


“Prince of the Church—Prince of a kingdom not of this world!”—interrupted Mr. 
Scroses. : 
“ Opened his magnificent Palace in the Piazza del Gesu.” 


“The Piazza del!—well, no need to repeat the name,” saidthe old gentleman. “An 

appropriate site, rather, for the ‘ magnificent palace’ of this Prince of said Church—eh ? ” 
* Law, uncle!” somewhat dubiously remonstrated his niece ; and proceeded :— 

“ Every person of consideration, foreign and native, was invited, and the numerous salons were resplendent 
with beauty and diamonds.” 

“Beauty and diamonds! Rather smart decorations for the drawing-rooms of a Priest 
Cardinal. Gayish ornaments for the apartments of a vowed bachelor,’ Mr. Scroaes observed. 

ANGELICA resumed :— 

“ Among the ladies most distinguished for personal appearance was the Prixcess ToRLONIA, who was literally 
one blaze of jewels, many of which were said to have once belonged to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto.” 

“ Disposed of by the former Proprietress, eh?” said Mr. Scroces. 

* Oh, uncle! how can you?” cried ANGELICA; and read on :— 


« A diadem, composed of brilliants and pearls, eclipsed everything in the way of ornament present, and it is 
said to be not only one of the most gorgeous, but the most costly parure belonging to any private person in Europe.” 


“Query, though?” Mx. Scroces interposed. “ Perhaps all that is figurative. Brilliants 
and pearls mean virtues and graces, may be. Ah !—very likely.” 

_ “Then there was the Princess Doria, daughter of the Eart or SHrewsBury,” con- 
tinued the young lady :— 

“On this occasion she produced from caskets, where they had long been hidden, the costly heirlooms of the 
Pamriti family. The value of these jewels is almost inestimable, not only on account of their intrinsic worth, 
but of their historical association, as many of them are known to have belonged to the celebrated Donna OLmmPla 
(said to be a daughter of Porr Inxocenr XI.).” 


“s Bless his Innocence!” exclaimed Mr. Scroces. 
“Then,” proceeded Angelica, 


“ The Princess Boncuese (a Rochefoucauld) was likewise splendidly attired. The Prrscress ALtrert, who did 
the honours for her relative the Cardinal, was also a star of the first magnitude. Her diamonds in number and 
value were scarcely surpassed by those above-named.” 


“There, my dear,” said Mr. Scroces, “that will do. See how fine and grand you may be 
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suppose, though, she is not to take any pleasure 
in her finery—if she can help it. Must imagine 
herself in rags all the time—perhaps wear a horse- 
hair, what-d’ye-call-it, underneath. Renounce 
the world while she figures in it—show off, and 
not think how nice it is. Ah! Fancy I could 
renounce port in the same way. Now, JELLY, of 
course you’ll go over to Rome; but first, like a 
ood girl, go and fetch me down my boots. 
Vell, well; his Eminence, the Roman Cardinal, 
had a grand party—hadn’t he? Fine court 
cards in his pack—no small card himself. The 
ladies regular Queens of Diamonds. I say, 
JELLY—who was the Knave?”’ 


THE GLUT OF DIORAMAS. 


Tue plethora of Panoramic exhibitions will 
certainly be too much for us at last, or we shall 
perhaps die of the Dioramas. Vocalists, lec- 





turers, artists, and all sorts of contributors to | 


the entertainment of the public, seem to think 


the public will entertain nothing, unless accom- | 


panied by a Di—a Pan—a Poly—or a Physi— 
orama, ‘The last thing of the kind we have heard 
of, and which we expect will soon be announced, 
is so absurd, that we give the world the benefit 
of a “private view”—that which everybody is 
invited to see, is always called a “ private view ” 
—of the programme, 


Mr. Whistler, the Veteran Vocalist, 


Begs to announce to the Nobility, his friends, 
and the Public, his patrons, that he is pre § 
a new Grand Pictorial, Poetical, Salen ap 
oo Panorama, illustrative of the beautiful 
song of “‘ Meet me by Moonlight.” 


_ Part I—“ Moonlight” Scene—the “ Meet- 
bat 5 *Tell-tale”—the “Vale,” with the 
“Grove” at the end of it—the Moon’s Face, 
and the Lover’s Look—Prize “ Eyes.” 


Part Il.—“ Daylight” Scene—the “Gay” 
Scene, Hyde Park—the “Thoughtless”—the 
Nursery-maid and the Guardsman—Domestic 
Scene—the “ Heartless ”—the Policeman receiv- 
ing his supper from the Cook, and saying he has 
no time to stop and eat it, is taking it home 
with him—Street Seene—the “ Free”—Release 
of Prisoner from the Queen’s Prison—the 
“Moon’s Ray”—Something about it— and 
Final Tableau of the Meeting by Moonlight (not 
alone, but together) of the Two Lovers. 


In preparation, in the Lower Room, illustrated 
by a Panorama Five Miles Long, “Zhe Light 
Guitar,” of the first performance of which due 
notice will be given. 








A VOICE FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


We have received the following note, upon 
which we make no comment :— 


“ Trafalgar Square, Jan. 18th, 1851. 


“THe National Gallery presents its compli- 
ments to Mr. Punch, and begs to say, that it 
feels very keenly tne abuse thrown in its face, 
but must add, that it owes all the abuse it has 
received to its be subject to the grossest 
misconstruction. Though the National Gallery 
feels there is much truth in the general opinion 
that it requires taking down, the National Gallery 
is by no means proud of itself; and indeed, if it 
could use its wings, it would take refuge in flight 
from the contempt so unkindly anpenveed to- 
wards it. The National Gallery feels, how- 
ever, some consolation in the knowledge 
that it has not been the architect of its own 
misfortunes.” 





even at a Cardinal’s tea-party. Great inducement, isn’t it, to a young lady to turn Papist ! 
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BON-BONS FROM JUVENILE PARTIES. 


First Juvenile..“ Tuat’s A PRETTY GIRL TALKING TO YOUNG ALGERNON 








A REMEDY FOR TOO MUCH PHYSIC. 


“ AntI-DRENCH,” in the Times, complains grievously of “ The 
Doctors.” He says :— 

“ Ever since the case before the Chief Baron, where 5s. a visit was recovered, each 
little, smooth, dapper, quick, pompous ‘ medical attendant’ thinks himself under-paid, 


unless he screws out that amount per visit, charged in the shape of medicine, or not, 
at the choice of ‘ the patient.’ ” 


Mr. Anti-Drencu has evidently had a bang ond probably, exorbitant 
doctor’s bill to pay this Christmas ; and is therefore to be excused for 
ing rather irreverently of medical practitioners—the worst paid 
and the most useful of the learned professions. If the majority of them 
are dwarfish, sycophantic, ridiculously nimble and consequential, the 
fault is the — s; the supply is produced by the demand; anda 
ueamish imbecile flunkeyism must be very prevalent among patients. 
invalids were generally magnanimous and sensible, surgeon-apothe- 
caries would be unpretending, deliberate, independent, and very 
possibly six feet high without their boots. However, the small and 
dapper type of his class, according to ANTI-DRENCH, 


favour will say, ‘Oh! I will charge you only 3s. 6d. But, of course, if two of your 
family require attendance, I charge for each ;’ and he takes care by extra visits, if by 
no other way, to stick on at one end what he cuts off at the other.” 


And then the men of medicine 


“ Come and gossip with mamma and the nurse while ‘master’ is away on his business, 
duly entering the visit as professional, or doubly so if the baby has a little cold in its 
eye, or CHARLEY’s tooth has been making him cross.” 


The result of this kind of practice is, at the end of the year, 


“ A bill for two or three times one’s income-tax, at least, on us poor working scrubs 
of 3002. or 4007. per annum. And what have we got for it, except a feeling that, some- 











“ Deems himself the only judge of the number of visits to be paid, and by way of | 


THE MODERN BEGGAR’S PETITION. 


Pity the sorrows of a 
Whose glimpse of p 

Who with your spoons will probably decamp, 
To sell at the marine receiving store. 


or old tram 


These tattered clothes my pilferings conceal, 
When ingenuity a larder clears, 

And in this pocket many a bit of veal, 
Mutton, or beef, adroitly disappears. 


Yon villa, standing in secluded ground, 

With tempting dulness drew me from the road ; 
For unprotected are the inmates foun 

And great the distance to the next abode. 


Hard is the portion of the idle poor ! 
There as I bullied for a bit of bread,’ 
A sharp policeman drove me from the door, 


And took me to the station-house instead. 


Oh, would that I had reach’d the vagrants’ crib, 
Where, in the sweets of dissipation sunk, 
The flash and slang exchanging, free and glib, 
I might have got felicitously drunk ! 





Pity the sorrows of a poor old tramp, . 
hose glimpse of plate has brought him to your dcor; 
Who with your spoons will probably decamp, 
To sell at the marine receiving store. 








player who has been playing three games at chess at once, 
without seeing the board; and this feat, without the eyes, 
has led to the bringing up of stories about other mar. 


chess at once, in a blindfold condition. 

This, however, is not the first’example of the same kind 
of thing; for we all know the recklessness with which 
our Baronial friend NaTHAN has plunged among the eggs 
with a nightcap drawn down to his mouth for the last 
quarter of acentury. Besides, there are other games quite 
| as intricate as chess, that people’are in the habit of play- 

| ing at blindfold; and. we need not go further back than 

|the most recent history, for the examples of states- 

,» ,;men—or rather ministers—who have played the game of 

Binks ! i politics, while utterly refusing to open their eyes to 





Second Juvenile. “Hmu—Tot-Lot! You SHOULD HAVE SEEN HER SOME SEASONS AGO.” ! anything. 





| been always ailing, and some 150 visits have been paid in the course of the year to 
keep us well,—or rather to keep us iil, one would think?” 

And Anti-Drencu asks the Times, 

“ What am I to do, Sir, to keep the doctor from paying four visits, when one would do, 
to lighten the fears of mamma? iI expect no good from changing, besides having to 
stand the domestic hints that ‘Mr. A. is such a clever person,’ and ‘so much more 

| agreeable,’ ” &c. ' 

AntI-DRENCH may do these things :— * 

In the first place, let him sterrly dismiss the practitioner who is “so 
much more agreeable.” - A doctor ought to be disagreeable—as his 
| physic is, and for the same reason. Nature gave drugs an ill taste to 

prevent us from taking too much of them. Not that a,medical man is 
to be coarse or rude; but he will be quite “ disagreeable” enough to 
“ mamma,” if, however kind and gentle, he is a manly, straightforward 
fellow. 
| In the next place, let him pay his medical man liberally for necessary 
| attendance, that he may not tempt him to pay himself by attending 
oftener than is needful. 

Thirdly, let him take the pains to get up that general knowledge of 
| medicine, without which it 1s impossible to distinguish between a 

quack and a true physician, or to know whether a doctor is wanted or 
| not; and without which, moreover, nobody has a right to have either a 

wife or a family, unless he is prepared to pay for the consequences. 
| Thus will Anti-Drencu avert that veterinary treatment to which his 
| mame expresses an objection, but which the amount of his medical 
| knowledge might perhaps almost deserve. 











A Suituixe’s Worts or Nonsense.—The Gravedigger says, “ The 
tanner will last you nine years,”—and, in the hands of a Scotchman, 


ate has bennett him to your door ; 


iNONE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WON’T SEE. } 


Some curiosity has lately been excited by a chess- 


vellous players, who have gone through several games at | 








enw 





| how, though none of us have been in any the least danger—thank God—yet we have | it is a speculation if a ¢anner does not last much longer. 
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| machine by 


| offences by reeling from 100 to 126 threads per day.’ 


| A halfpenny worth of oatmeal, at 1s. 3d. 


| 
| 
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* Now, Mar, THIS GOES TO THE CHRISTIAL PALis.” 





A WARNING FOR FATHERS. 


A, a father, leaves B, his hter, £1600. 
C, a spendthrift, (and —— more,) falls in 
love with the £1600 of B. 

B, with the credulous affeetion of a woman, even 
before her mai entrusts to C a power of attorney 
“" the aoe — ar 

immediately squanders upon D, a emi- 
rep, no less than £1480 out of the £1600! 4 


Waarnine To Fatuers.—If you have money to 
leave to daughters, so tie it upon them that even 
they themselves cannot untie it. Protect them from 
the credulity of their own affections, and the beggary 
that may ensue. 


“| entitled Alfred Whaley Cole, as represented on the 
boards of the Insolvent Court, Jan. 23. 





LOOSE GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT. 


A GENTLEMAN writes to the Times, with a most 
lachrymose pen, complaining of the dreadful state 
of the pavement in “several of 


the flags being so loose as to rise and strike one.” 
We only allude to this fact as being the first in- 
stance on record of the British Flag ever being 





“ Buess THE Man! I pon’t want No CuristTIAL Pauses. I aM A-GOIN TO THE Boro’.” | known to strike under Netson ! 








_ arithmetical spirit of Apam Smita. 





THE MICE OF SCOTLAND.—A PANIC! 


“Mr. Puncu, 
“THERE is a two-legged Scotch economist—the newspapers 
call him ‘a or pepe in Kirkaldy’—who has invented an infe 
which a couple of mice can be made to ‘spin cotton yarn.’ 
The cost and profit have been calculated with a nicety worthy of the 
‘A couple of mice’—(are the 
couple to be a pair, or are pairs to be separated in the mouse-mill, as in 
the Christian Unions?)—may ‘make atonement to societ me pee 
y this, i 
would appear that infant mice are not to be employed: inasmuch as, 
being up to a certain age guiltless of wrong, they have no evil to atone 
for; ay teint Hy must allow, upon the old cotton-mill system 
that used up babyhood. But listen to the calculation, the sum total 
of which has warmed the heart’s blood of the gentleman in Kirkaldy, 
warmed it like his morning porridge :— 
“¢To complete this [the 126 threads], the little pedestrians have to run 10 miles. 
r peck, serves one of these treadwheel 
culprits for the long period of five weeks. In that time it makes 110 threads per day. 
At this rate a mouse earns 7s. 6d. per annum. Take off 5d. for board, and 1s. for 
machinery, there will arise 6s. clear for every mouse annually.’ 


“Pretty profits, these, to the musocrat, arn’t they ?—and sweetly illus- 
trative of a certain school of commerce that allows at the rate of five- 
pence for the workman, and one shilling for machinery, the while the 
master pockets more than four hundred per cent. profit from the 


transaction ? 

“In what place did this gentleman of Kirkaldy light upon this wisdom ? 
Was it inspiration from the Minories? After this, what mouse in a 
Scotch mill would not change its condition with achurch mouse ?—nay, 
when I reflect upon the increased number of candles used now-a-days 
in certain churches, a mouse ecclesiastical may have a very jolly 
berth of it. 

“But the thing is to be done upon a grand scale. There is to be a sort 
of Mouse Palace, in order that—as in the Minories and elsewhere— 
the extreme of pinching may be associated with the extreme of 
vastness. 

“¢ The mouse employer was going to make an application for the lease of an old 


empty house, which would hold 10,000 mouse mills, sufficient room being left for keepers 
oad some hundreds of spectators.’ ‘ - si 


“ Now, ten. thousand mills suyeaing ten thousand mice, and every 
mouse returning, over the cost of oatmeal and machinery, six shillings 
per annum profit, returns to the humble capitalist sixty thousand 
g — otherwise, three thousand pounds per year. A very sweet 
illustration of the rights of certain capital leanted in certain labours. 
How ~e ly: may think themselves not a bit better than mice! 

“But, Mr. Punch, may I—as one of the cats of England—ask you if 
Scotland intends to employ all her mice—and depend upon it, with the 
view of six s gs a year profit upon each mouse, there will not be a 
Scotch man, woman, or infant, who will not set a mouse-trap, even if 
baited with the last pinch of oatmeal,—may I ask you, Sir, with all 
the mice of Scotland es the food, and clothing, and pocket-money 
of the Scotch people,—may I ask what is to become of Scotch cats ? 














“ Mr. Punch, from the time of the Fall, mice have been our vested 
interests. And I ask you, if our natural victims are to be unmercifully 
snatched from our claws to earn, every one mouse of them, six shillings. 
English profit for every Scotchman,—I ask you what is to remunerate 
us cats for our vital loss? Why, Sir, in six weeks—nay, six days— 
there will not be a mouse throughout the length and breadth, and, what. 
is much more, the depth of Scotland, that is not shut up in a 

mil], earning the daily bread of a Scotch owner. A cat in Scotland 
might as well hope to catch an ermine as a grey mouse—whether house, 
or field, or shrew-mouse—that shall not be sweating its 103 miles per 
diem, on its half-pennyworth of oatmeal per five weeks ! 

“Nor will the tyranny—the avaricious no py he Scotch gentlemen— 
end with helpless mice. No, Mr. Punch: having secured mouse- 
woven cotton, depend upon it some gentleman in Peebles will start a 
patent for spider-spun silk. I have no doubt that—with mouse-cotton 
in the pony i ye | Highlander will speedily sport a pair of pantaloons 
of the very finest web, the original yarn woven in the rafters of his own 
paternal halls, and elaborated from the nourishment supplied by his 
own clan blue-bottles. : : 

“Dear Mr. Punch, elevate your voice against this tyranny. Save the 
mice of Scotland from the oatmeal calculation of the musocrat. For 
myself, who am an English cat, and living in a high Puseyite family 
distinguished for its rigorous dinners of John-dory, turbot, salmon and 
smelts in their respective seasons—(* what cat’s averse to fish? ’)—for 
myself, I say, whether Scotch mice grow grey in Scotch cotton-mills 
or fall in natural course within the jaws of Scotch grimalkins, 
can have no personal interest: but I have a proper feeling for 
the rights of mice, and I hope I have a_due tion of the 
probity, the energy, and the enterprise of the Scotch people. And it is 
upon their account I ask you to stand between their hopes of lucre— 
this mouse-mill mania—and themselves, For with the fascinating lure 
of six shillings profit per annum, the whole population—there can be 
no doubt of the alarming fact—will forego their sober habits of certain 
commerce, 2nd madly throw themselves upon a mouse-trap. Depend 
upon it, what railways have been to England, mouse-cotton mills wili 
be to devoted Scotland. 

“As for Scotch mice, let them one and all make for the Tweed and 
swim it. There is not one of them, though of the smallest, that shall 


not receive a hearty welcome 
“From your’s, Mr. Punch, 


* The Mews.” “ Puss-IN-BLUCHERS.” 








Punch’s House Protector. 


Tue recent great increase of burglaries in the rural districts has 
suggested an invention to Mr, Punch for the protection of life and pro- 
perty from housebreakers, which he hereby g@nerously communicates to 
the Public. The details of the contrivance are very simple. Strings 
and wires are laid down in the premises as in setting spring guns. Any 
one of these, on being touched, displaces a weight, which, in falling, 
a a detonating ball, ignites a blue light, sets going an alarum 
bell, opens a kennel, and lets loose any given number of large dogs, 
trained to hold fast without biting. 


For further illustration, see a sad Domestic Drama, 
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A PERFECT WRETCH. 


Wife. “ Wny, pear me, Witt1amM ; HOW Time FLIES! I DECLARE WE HAVE BEEN 


Wretch. “Have we, Love? I am sure I THOUGHT IT HAD BEEN A GREAT 


DEAL LONGER.” 











PICTURES FOR THE EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 


Tre Great Exhibition of Industry will not be complete without an addition | 
whieh Puxch proposes to make to it. An exhibition of manufactures and commodi-} 
ties, is not an exhibition of Industry, but only of the results of it. A real exposition | 
of Industry would require that the Lypusrriovs themselves should be exhibited as | 
well as their productions. In a glass hive we ought to show the bees at work. 
However, as needlewomen cannot be starved, nor tailors “ sweated,’ nor miners 
blown up, amongst a multitude of people, with any degree of safety, it is suggested 
that paintings of our various artizans, labouring in their usual vocations, should 
accompany the display of the substances and fabrics which we owe to the labour| 
or ingenuity of the respective classes. Pictorial art might thus be brought to} 
make appropriate contributions to the world’s Bazaar. Shall we ostentatiously | 

ow 0 manner of articles of comfort and luxury, and be ashamed to disclose the 
condition of those whom we have to thank for them ? 





Another Mad Bull. 


We have again to call attention to the intolerable nuisance arising from the 
existence of a cattle-market in the centre of Christendom. Another bull, of the 
Vatican breed, belonging to that holy gentleman the Pores, has just broken loose, 
——rushed headlong into an Irish diocese, and knocked it m two. If the Roman 
Pontiff will persist im asserting his “vested interests,” to the annoyance of his 
neighbours, it may becomé a question with the people of England how far it may be 
necessary to seek redress by an action for damages. 





A Rerwection on Literatvre.—Ir is a well-authenticated fact, that the name 
of a Book has a great deal to do with its sale and its success. How strange that 
titles should go for so much in the Republic of Letters ! 








VISITORS. IN 1851. 


As right geographical knowledge 

Our guests will be likely to need, 
Without the expense of a college 

Some facts in this page they may read. 


All those who to India would travel, 
And the Overland journey would trace, 
The thread of the path may unravel, 
By calling in Waterloo Place. 


The whole of the journey is paid for 
By the sum they demand at the door ; 
But be careful, if India is made for 
You haven’t mistaken the floor. 


For under the very same portal, 
In the lower apartment at hand, 

The active and curious mortal 
May visit our own native land. 


New Zealand is constantly moving ; 

Twas lately in Leicester’s famed Square ; 
But if to the Strand you are roving, 

You’ll meet with it, probably, there. 


The Nile, with its numerous changes, 
About Piccadilly you’ll meet ; 

Calcutta, combined with the Ganges, 
Has got into Regent’s wide street. 


To the Lake of Lucerne, witk Mount Pilate, 
The Righi, the Alps, and their snow, 

Though the notion you ’ll probably smile at, 
In a threepenny ’bus you may go. 


Just bid the conductor, at startin,’ 
Whatever the part of the town, 

At the end of the lane of St. Martin 
To be mindful of setting you down. 


If Constantinople you ’d visit, 

To Regent Street go, when it’s fine, 
Tis out of the question to miss it, 

The number ’s three hundred and nine. 


If the Continent’s tour you desire 
Through Germany, Prussia, and France, 
Home by Rhine and Cologne to retire, 
Of Europe the usual dance : 


To the Haymarket you’ve but to go, 
At Her Magesty’s Concert Room ask, 
And they ’ll let you immediately know 
How in Italy’s sunshine to bask. 


In fact, as the year Fifty-one 
Is the year for all nations to meet, 

*Tis right through the world we should run, 
By going from street into street. 








Lights and Shadows of Taxation. 


Sr pe Lacy Evans, at a meeting in favour of the 
abolition of the Window-Tax, spoke of the pro to 
repeal the tax on soap as a tub thrown to the whale. We 
quite agree with the honourable member, and we hope the 
hollowness of the tub will be perceived, although it happens 
to be a washing-tub. The Ministers are quite welcome 
to take up soap, but it must only be after they have 
thoroughly washed their hands of the odious window-tax, 








THE FIRST ATTEMPT OF A PUNNING YOUTH. 


Wuat is the True Poetry of Nature? 
The Rhyme Frost. 





Good News for Antiquarians. 


Tre oldest animal in the world has been discovered at 
last. Reeking hot from the discovery, we cry “Bureka!” 
to an astonished universe. The oldest animal in existence 
is the Nineveh Bull, calved (or carved—it’s all the same) 
4000 years ago! 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GUIDE FOR THE FOREIGN | 
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S NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Setr-PrEsERVATION is the first. 
law of Nature, and Protection 
is the second; or rather as pre- 
serving one’s-self, and protect- 
ing one’s-self, are precisely one 
and the same thing, I may say 
that Protection 1s the First 
Law of Nature, and ought con- 
sequently to be the First Law 
of the Land, and I am deter- 
mined it shall be so. 

There is no wealth without 
agriculture. No country can 
have a Cornucopia, unless corn 
is at the top of everything. 


G. F. YOUNG’ 
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ratively, is to use plenty of 
figures. Probably the reason 
why we Protectionists cut such 
very bad figures at all public 
meetings, may be owing to the 
very careless manner in which 
we handle them? But there 
is one consolation left me, that 
if ourarguments are individually 
weak, no one can deny they are 
not zumerically strong. 

I don’t half like the ridicule 
that is thrown upon the cause 
of Protection. Since corn has 
been taken out of our mouths, 
we have been treated with no- 
thing but chaff. _ ; 

There is no carpet bag half so squeezable as a Farmer’s mind; for on my word if will take in as 
much as you like to eram it with, and even then it will stand gaping for more. ; ; 

I have got to speak again to-morrow. The old speech must be rubbed up again. But really it 
has been rubbed up so often, that I am afraid the public will begin to find out its real value, and to 
discover that, after all, I am only exhibiting before them a spoon of the commonest Britannia mettle. 

As this is the year of the Exhibition, we must do poe x on a large scale to make a great show of 
ourselves. It is rather unfortunate, talking of shows, the intimate connection there is in the public mind 
between a Protectionist Meeting and a Cattle Show. This identification I am sure has done us a 
deal of harm; and I have often thought of writing up in the place of our meeting—“* No Connexion 
WITH THE CaTTLE SHow NExT Door.” 








OPEN HOUSE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
“To JoserH Paxton, Esq. (favoured by Mx. Puncu.) 


“ Srr,—My name is Mos, that is Youne Mos—son of Orp Mos—and, as the better-behaved son 
of a wild and ignorant father, I beg leave to thank you, Mr. Paxton, for asking Lorp Jonn RussELi 
to throw open the Crystal Palace to be seen by me for nothing; for I do assure you I am very much 
reformed, and altogether better behaved than my relations of the good old times, who used to kick up 
arumpus, going about like a swinish multitude that wanted rings in their noses, and wooden collars 
about their necks. 

“ When I say my name is Youne Mos, I ought further to say that [ am also called Masses—Youne 
Masses—by some people; and further known and received as Masses alias Miu10y, let me refer 
to the ‘superior classes’ for my true character in all public places, to show that I may—with very 
little looking after—be as well trusted in your Palace, Mr. Paxton, as in the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, or in Kew Gardens. : : 

“Am I not seen with my wife and children wondering at Mr. Layarn’s Nineveh Marbles—wondering 
quietly and I will add, if you please, reverently ? ve I, in fact, chipped the nose of any statue ? 

ave | wrenched the little finger from any mummy? Have I pocketed a single medal? Have I dog’s- 
eared a single volume to be found where | have free entrance in the British Museum ? 

“Do I scratch RaPHagL in the National Gallery, or poke my finger through Curr’s cows? Do 
I not pay decent homage to CorrEGGIO? and do I mock at the light and darkness of RemBranpT? 

“Do I trample the flowers in the enclosure of St. James’s Park? DoI—(as I fear some of my 
ancestors might have done)—do I pelt the black swan or the Solan goose as sanguinary foreigners ? 

“What injury have I committed in Kew Gardens? Show me the twig I have broken, the bud 
I have crushed. : 

“Well, then, I put it to you, Mr. Paxton, whether you have not in my amended conduct a guarantee 
for my civil and peaceable behaviour in your Glass Palace. The same better feeling that respects 
the wonders of antiquity, will respect the greater wonders of our times. If I know how to behave 
myself in the British Museum, shall I become a brute and a savage when under your roof, and enclosed 
by your walls of Crystal ? eto 

“ Of course there are of my family—for the Masses are a legion—thousands not admissible into the 
British Museum, Kew Gardens, the National Gallery, and so forth—no, not even into St. Paul’s Church, 
by paying twopence for it. ‘There are who belong to me, the idle, the dirty, the foul-mouthed, and the 
ragged. Let these be driven from the Crystal Gates; but I cannot understand why, if the British 
Museum and the National Gallery be open to the decent members of my family, the Crystal Palace 
should—from suspicion of my conduct—be closed against 

“Your humble and obliged Servant, Mr. Paxton, 
“Youne Mos, alias Tue Massks, alias Tae Mitiion.” 


The best way of talking figu- | 


LITERATURE UNDER GROUND. 


WE sometimes hear of the ignorance 
| prevailing gmong those who work in 
'Mines, but if they can understand 
| what is written about their own ope- 
|rations, they are much cleverer fellows 
(than we took them for. It will be 
|necessary to dive, or dig very deep 
down indeed, for the meaning of the 
_ following piece of Mining intelligence, 
| which we have extracted from a morn- 
| lng-paper ;— 
| “At Borrington Park Mine they have cleared 
the run in the adit level, and forked the water 
in the shaft, and are expected to hole to the 
| adit early next week.” 
| We do not affect to be very stupid. 
but we really must admit our blesse 
ignorance as far as the meaning of 
this paragraph is concerned. “ They” 
—who are “they?” to begin with— 
“have cleared the run”—what’s a 
“run? ”—“ in the adit level ”—what’s 
an “adit?”—and forked the water 
into the shaft.” Now, we have heard 
of “forking out,” but “forking iz ” is 
a process we do not so easily compre- 
hend, particularly when water is the 
article upon which the operation_of 
“forking” has been performed. Our | 
ideas of dealing with water, are more | 
suggestive to us of spoons than forks, | 
and having, therefore, become com- 
pletely puzzled by what we have read, 
we have no comprehension left for the 
remaining words, announcing the ex- 
pectation that “they” will “hole to 
the adit early next week.” In this | 
hole we find ourselves helplessly stuck 
and we shall feel very much oblige 
to any one learned in the lan e 
of mining, if he will lend us a hand and 
pull us out of it. 


A Fine Opening for a Novelist. 


WE see a new book advertised under 
the title of The Stones of Venice. We 
think an —— companion to it 
might be published under the name of 
The Stones of London, me think of 
the immensity of the material! for not 
a day passes—what with the ge and 
the water companies, and the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and the innumerable 
Boards of Paving—but what something 
is sure to turn up in Fleet-Street, or 
one of the principal streets of our 
rising metropolis. But then, again, 
the incidents would be so numerous 
that we doubt strongly, if a stupen- 
dous work like The Stones of London 
were once begun, whether it could | 
ever be brought to a close. Some | 
fresh opening would be breaking out 
every hour, in some fresh place—so, | 
upon a second view of the subject, we | 
think it far too deep for us to advise 
any young novelist to drop into it. 


WHAT Is THE MEANING OF STATE 
EDUCATION ? 


Epucation is derived from Hducere, 
to bring forth, to draw out; but the 
only thing which State Education brings 
forth, is the total incapacity of the State 
to educate the People ; and the utmost 
it draws out is a miserable sum of 
something like £30,000 a year, for no 
other purpose, apparently, than that of 
proving the above incapacity.—By 
of the Non-Educated, 
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PUNCH’S SERMONS TO TRADESMEN. 


TO THE GROCER. 

“A grocer is a man who buys and sells sugar, and plums, and spices, for 
gaia.” — Watts. 

Harry is the grocer who, among this congregation of England’s 
grocers, can lay his hand upon his commercial heart, and making answer 
to the text, can say—“ I am the man.” 

For of the men who take over unto their shop-doors the name of 
grocer, how many are there who buy and sell sugar, and sugar ry & 
who turn the penny upon spices in their purity, vending nought but the 
true mace—the undoctored clove ? ae , 

Great is the villainy’of the Chinese; but it is written in certain books 
of the working chemist, that the roguery of the Englishman—bent, it 
may be, upon the means of respectability on wheels, namely, a final 
country-box with a gig—may outblush the = face of the Tartar 
trickster. The Chinaman glazes his tea with Prussian blue; he paints 
his Congou, and adds a perfume to his Twankay ; but he—the pigtailed 
heathen—does not recognise in an English attorney a man and a 
brother; and in his limited sympathies fails to acknowledge in any 
British maiden, of any fabulous age soever, a woman and a sister. The 
China teaman is a benighted barbarian : the British grocer is an effulgent 
Christian. The Chinaman’s religion is th. gust of revenge ; the Briton’s 
creed is the creed of common love. 

We can, if we endeavour it, drop a tear over the ignorance of the 
Chinaman who dusts his faded tea-leaves with chromate of lead; but 
shall not our eyes flash fire at the enlightened British tea-dealer who 
to the withered leaf imparts the mortal glow of plumbago? Never- 
theless, there are grocers in the commercial form of men, who treat the 

m of their customers, as their customers treat their stoves ; 
namely, they bestow upon their internals the questionable polish of 
black innocently swallowed in cups of liquid, worse and blacker 
than the Lacedemonian broth. How many an innocent tea-loving 
spinster, proud of the jetty loveliness of her fireplace, would acknow- 
ledge a spasm of horror could she know that the polish of her own 
stove and the bloom of her own black tea, fragrant and smoking at her 
lips, were of one and the same black head : of lead that in due suffici- 
ency is akin to coffin-lead? And the English grocer, intent upon 
deceit, outvies—say the chemists—the teaman of the flowery kingdom. 
"- is not a toss-up between the Chinaman and the Englishman,” 
says the grave and quaint Berzetius; “and if there be, though China 
beats by a tail, England fails not to win by a head.” : 

Secondly, we come to coffee. Perhaps there is not a more touching, 
a more instructive, and withal a more pathetic picture than either man 
or woman complacently employed in drinking what the drinker, in pro- 
foundest by be my to h. gag — at one or 
per pound! Nowa wizard, yclept Normanpy, has taken a pound, a 
nominal pound of this coffee ; and with an analytic touch has resolved 
the pound into these component parts of pence and profit :— 


4 Ib. of Coffee, at 1s. 2d. per Ib. ° . ° ° - Os, 7d, 
4 lb. of Chicory, at 4d. perth. . ° ° . ° ce 0 2 
The Grocer’s profit. . . ° . ° ° ° - O8 





1 Ib of Adulterated Coffee . 


And the dupe swallows his bargain of half-a-pound of coffee, qualified 
with half-a-pound of that rogue’s root chicory, for—one shilling! How 
his stomach glows with economy ; and how the grocer rubs his hands— 
brightened with copper profit, value threepence! And how sweet it is 
to know that here, in merry England, are acres and acres of chicory— 
that, be it understood, is not pons nothing but mere lumber to the 

ternal man—acres, wherein the pious grocer, like the patriarch, may 
“walk forth to muse at eventide.” 

Thirdly, we speak of chocolate—of seeming chocolate that, entering 
the se of the unwary, carries with it damnifying potato-starch— 
ground cocoa-nut shells—old sea-biscuits—brick-dust—and, to give it 
richness, animal fat ! 

The baby, “with the innocent milk in its most innocent mouth,” is 
the helpless victim of the unjust grocer, and swallows with its arrow- 
root—potato-starch. 

And honey, the type of innocence and goodness, even honey is cor- 
rupted, debased with a mixture of chalk; which, in the rash judg- 
ment of the ignorant, might make the industrious bees obnoxious 
tothe charge of mixing the blossoms of the field with the milk-scores 

e dcor-post. 

And to conclude; for the sugar of the unjust grocer—if you would 
count its many impurities, you must number—at least a few million of 
them—the sands on the sea-shore. 

And Punch commands this felon grocer—if he be among the present 
a rn take in his hand an imaginary cup of imaginary 
adulterated coffee, then of chocolate, then of tea, sweetened with false, 
imaginary sugar. Come, culprit—gulp the tea, plumbago and all. 
There: now give the cup a twist ; and with what remains in it, after 
the mode of silly maids, and sillier old women, read your fortune; to 


1s. Od. 


ou, however, a true and fearful prophecy. Give Punch the cup. 
es; here is your destiny—your conscience in the after-day, when with 
the alchemy of the counter you shall have turned black-lead into gold, 
and, as you believe it, made the sands of the sugar sands of 
Pactolus. Here is your destiny, thick in 


brick-dust, certain sign of an early vault; the tea, plumbago, unques- 
tionable indication of a leaden shell; whilst the sands from the sugar 
tell of the running glass of Time; and every grain of sand—oh, adul- 


the grounds. The coffee 
shows chicory to be the root of “ Lethe’s wharf;” the chocolate gives , 


terate grocer!—bids you henceforth to eschew chicory, brick-dust, | 


plumbago, and—repent—repent ! 





A POLICE CASE. 
(In the manner of Mz. L-—- H—.) 


Sm Epwaxp Sucpen, in September last, 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland in days past, 

Wanted a Butler—and the place to gain 

Came to the learned Knight, one Morris Lanz. 
All things that a good servant should or can 

Do, Lane said he could. He was a single man: 

And gave as reference for his qualities all, 

Sir Jacos Preston, Bart., of Beeston Hall, 

With whom he, Lanz, had lived for four good year. 
And if Srm Epwarp wished more news to hear, 

Srr Jacoz Preston would the Knight enlighten, 

Who was staying at the Bedford Hotel, in the City of Brighton. 

Sir Epwaap straightway to Str Jacos wrote, 

And presently got in answer this here note. 


Brighton, Seplember, 
Sm Jacos Presrow presents 
To Srr E. Suepen his best compliments, 
And has the honour to inform Sir E., 
That Morris Lane as butler lived with me. 
While in my service as butler and valet, Lane 
Never gave his master reason to complain : 
He left my service at his own request, 
Wishing to return to Town, for reasons to him known best. 


Doubting about the style of the note in parts 

(Good style not being the forte of all our Barts.) 

Nevertheless Sirk Epwanrp did retain 

The proffered service of this Morris Lane. 

And to the good Knight’s Mansion of Boyle Farm 

Srr Epwarp took his man, not deeming of harm, 

Where Lanz, to the other servants, loved to recal 

Stories of Old Str Jacos and Beeston Hall. 
Learned Sir Epwarp soon had to complain 

Of this new butler and valet, Morris Lane. 

And with some difficulty and distress 

Sent Morais Lane about his business. 

The fellow gone, Str Epwarp heard with pam 

This wifeless, childless, bachelor Morris Lane, 

Had a wife and five or six children of his own 

Residing in the neighbourhood of town. 
Resolved to unveil the man’s iniquities all 

Sir Epwarp SuepeEn wrote to Beeston Hall, 

And quick received a letter, in oo part 

Writ by Sim Jacos Preston, of Beeston, Bart., 

In which the worthy Baronet did explain 

He never knew nine | a fellow as Morris Lane. 
Resolved the dark conspiracy to trace, 

Str Epwarp found out Morzts’s hiding-place, 

And before the beaks at Kingston-on-Thames had up 

This Traitor of the side-board and the cup. 

Him guilty straight the beaks unanimous found, 

And fined the treacherous villain twenty pound, 

Which, of course, as he cannot pay, he will 

Have three months’ labour at the Guildford Mill. 

Thus, although rascals flourish for a Time, 

Sharp lawyers and sharp law do vanquish Crime. 





The Mining Mania. 

THERE seems to be some reason for fearing that the speculation mania 
has only been driven inwards, as far as railways are concerned, to burst 
out with reference to mines, just as in Southern climes. The elevation 
of one voleano has been attended by the breaking out of another in 
the neighbourhood. Mines are now in the ascendant, and though the 
madness has not yet become quite so universal as the Railway mania of 
1846, it is still a fearful symptom, when we hear that somebody is talking 





of opening a og of ground in Southwark, for mining purposes, in 
consequence of the great value of the shares in the Burra Burra. 
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A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH. 


Puseyite Parson. “Wat! Want To LEAVE your Situation! Wuy, I tHovcut vou WERE Perrectiy SatIsFiep ? ” 

Cook. “ Wei1, Sm, THE Fact Is, I ain’t EQUAL TO THEM Fast Days; FoR WHAT WITH A HEGG HERE, AND A HEGG THERE, 
AND LITTLE Bits 0’ Fish FoR BREAKFASTES, AND LITTLE BITS 0’ FisH FOR DINNERS, AND THE SWEET OMELICKS, AND THE FRIED 
AND THE STEWED HoysTERs, AND THE BasHAWED LORSTERSES, AND ONE THINK AND THE HOTHER, THERE’S SO MUCH COOKING, 
THAT I AIN’T EVEN TIME TO MAKE UP A CaP!” 
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A FAULT EVIDENTLY ON THE SURFACE. 


He Daily News informs us that 
the silver coinage of the present 
reignhas beenconsiderably worn, 
caused by “too much relief in 
the dies.’ We cannot help 
| thinking that “too much relief” 
) has certainly been given; for 

when we recollect the number 
of our coins that were no sooner 
struck, than they were struck 
down, being killed almost before 
their circulation began, we must 
say that “too much relief” has 
unquestionably been given in the 
“dying” department. Amongst 





have to record the following :-— 


“Tae HaAtr-rarTunGc.—Died,at the 
age of three months; deeply regretted 
by the shareholders of the Lyceum 
> Theatre, the Bondholders of the Spa- 
5, nish Government, &c., &c., 

» “Tue Frorm.—Died, it is supposed, 


= is rumoured by many lovers of the 
Ring, from the very bad milling it re- 
ceived at the hands of the miat. 

“Toe Swat. Hatr-seversren.—Iit 
died at a very early age, unknown, unseen, unrespected by a single person; for, like 
the donkey, or the post-boy, it was never seen, or known, how it died. 

“Tue Crown Prece.—Died, from having outlived its means, for it was found, after 
it had been struck, that it could not live at the rate of five shillings, but lost twopence 
upon every piece it disposed of.” 


But as the faults at the Mint, we are told, exist—unlike many 
other faults for which the Government is answerabl y “on the 
surface,” it is to be hoped they will soon be remedied. Besides, 
there are not many Government offices against which the complaint 
can be raised of “too much relief.” When will such a cry, for instance, 
be uttered respecting our Union Workhouses ? 








PRIVATE AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

“Vin. Puncn, 
| “T ZEE in the Times other day a letter by one 0’ we, wuth 
| readun, ‘A Tenant Farmer’ says as how my Lorp Grey and my 
Lorp PaLMERsTON, summut under a twelmonth ago, refused to come 
down with their rents; when their tenants left : whereby what does my 
Lords do but turns farmers on their own account. What was the con- 
y= Afore the year was up pens ’*d vound out their misteak ; 

had enugh of farmun ; gie it up; and be now foced to knock under, 
and lower their rents to the toon o’ 30 and 19 per cent. Ah! ’tis very 
well vor Lords, and sitch as they, to zet there in Downun Street, lookun 
arter vorrun affairs and mannidgun the Colonies. They hant got to zow 
and rip in the vield of pollyticks, in order for to live by their crops— 
and lueky vor ’em, I should zay. You zee what a job they makes on’t 
when they comes to sooperintend their own estates ’stead 0’ the 
Country’s, and mind their own bisnus in pleace o’ that o’ the Naaition. 


“Tbe, &c., your *badiunt Zarvunt, 
“ Tichendale, Hants, Jan., 1851. “ ZMILER.” 











Grey Marbles for the Exhibition. 


It is suggested that the Exhibition in Hyde Park should include a 
testimonial to the: Coton1taL SEcRETARY, as a contribution from the 
dependencies of the British Empire to the works of omninational in- 
| dustry. The tribute to the noble Earl, it is proposed, should consist of 
a piece of allegorical sculpture, representing Discontent and Disaffec- 
| tion employed in severing the tie which binds Australia to Brirannta. 





A NOBLE MIND O’ERTHROWN. 


A younG gentleman, who has heretofore entertained the most 
ambitious views, has just intimated to his mother, that so distressed is 
he by the proceedings of CarpivaL WisEMAN, that he has determined 
— into the country, and to renounce all ideas of eminence for the 
uture. 


The Invasion of England. 


WE understand that the Dramatic Authors’ Society are about to be 
enrolled in a corps in the event of the threatened invasion of England. 
With reference to the guns of the enemy, there can be no doubt that 
snch a body will take every French piece that can be brought against 
them. 
inicio — 


the Deaths at the Mint, we: 


from defective circulation ; or killed, it ; 





THE COMPLAINT OF THE CISTERN. 


Ovr foreign visitors will soon be here, _ 
age, Sey the streets in all directions ; 
* Why, what a nation this must be for Beer!” 
Will be among the first of their reflections. 
In London every turn affords 
A dazzling view of tavern boards, 
Emblazoned, in gold letters, bright as fire, 
* Barciay and Perkins’s ENTIRE a 
“Rep,” “ Youne & Barnsriveg,” “ ComBe & DELAFIeLD,” 
Likewise attract our eyes where’er we fo; 
With all the ales our several districts yield, 
“Prime Burton,” “ Edinburgh,” and “ Pimlico.” 
In short, malt-liquors of all kinds 
The dweller in our city finds, 
From nut-brown stingo down to “ Bass’s Pale.” 
But there’s another kind of beer 
For which we’re not so well off here; 
tap I mean, is Apam’s ale. 


Sach as we get comes mostly from the Thames ; 
I won’t adventure to describe the brewage: 
But simply say, Monopoly condemns 
The Londoners to swill diluted sewage ; 
A liquid very fit, I grant, 
To give a wey: Aa or plant ; 
A just the thing for irrigation ; 
But looking on it as a dri 
If I’m to utter what I thin 
I mst pronounce it an abomination. 


We heard, a little while ago, 

Of lmpid streams that to each house should flow; 

Pure, soft, fresh water from the Surrey hills, 

But how about those silvery rills, 

Trickling beneath the grass as though by stealth, | 

In small threads creeping down the green hill side, 

ich, in his recent survey, as descried, 

Napier reported to the Board of Health? 

In putting down the Pope’s aggression, 

And setting the Taxation right next Session, 

Good Ministers, don’t shelve the hoped-for bill, 

For giving us the Na-Prertran rill. 


All ranks in water drink all sort of things, 
Creatures with claws, and pincers, spines and stings. 
I’ve very little doubt that , etn VICTORIA, 
Whene’er she deigns to be content 
With quaffing the (so-called) “‘ pure element ” 
In London, swallows lots of “ ia.” 
This is not calculated to advance, 
At any rate, the cause of Temperance. 
There was a man, by calling a mechanic ; 
This fellow, scared by a teetotal tract, 
Renounced fermented liquors, and in fact _ 
Was led to “ take the pledge,” by simple panic. 
Short was the influence of “funk ; ” 

In a few months his terrors had subsided, 
And one day he was pick’d up very drunk : 

This gross inconstancy was much derided. 
Of his backsliding in excuse, 
TJ find,” he said, “it ain’t no use 

Takin’ the pledge ; you’re forced to break 1t. 
So, through the rules since I must burst, 
Supposin’ I’m attack’d with thirst, 

What matter how I choose to slake it?” 


“ Why how,” his friends replied, “ you tipsy brute, 
= p> you obliged to swig of drinks fermented ? ” 
* Ah, boys!” he hiccup’d, “at our Institute 

You should have heard the matter represented. 
There vos a sartain learn’d Professor there 

On Chemistry who guv a dissertaticn, 

Statin’ a fact of which you arn’t aware, 

That putrefaction is a fermentation. F 
Tainted by churchyard then, and drain, and sink, 
Sure London water is fermented drink. 

So, since I must commit the sin, 

I’d rather break the pledge with malt and hops, 

Or wiolate it with a glass of gin, 

Than with a mess of slush and slops.” 


RussEtt anv Co., with you the project rests 

To cleanse the temperate draught from such pollution ; 
So don’t be cowed by “ Vested Interests,” 

But have it carried into execution. 
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BON-BONS FROM JUVENILE PARTIES. 


Doctor, “ Anem! “ Werti! aND WHAT’s THE MATTER WITH MY YOUNG FRIEND, ADOLPHUS?” 


Fond Mother. “ Wuy, HE IS NOT AT ALL THE THING, Doctor. He was aT A JUVENILE Party, 
LAST NIGHT, WHERE THERE WAS A TWELFTH CAKE; AND IT PAINS ME TO SAY, THAT BESIDES 





| EATING A GREAT DEAL TOO MUCH OF THE CakE, HE WAS IMPRUDENT ENOUGH TO EAT A HARLEQUIN 


AND A MAN ON HorsEBack, AND I aM SORRY TO aDD, A Curip AND A Brrp CaGE FROM THE 


LONDON FLOOR-ICULTURE. 


| 
| Tue Marylebone Vestry have ap- 
| pointed a Committee to sit on the 
| Wood-Pavement in Oxford Street. 
|The wood-pavement, at this muddy 
j time of the year, cannot be the most 
agreeable place in the world to sit 
upon, but still we cannot blame, but 
| must rather pity, the poor vestrymen, 
for the wood-pavement is so extremel 
slippery, that they know well enoug’ 
| it would be utterly impossible for any 
one to stand upon it, and so they 
| wisely adopt the only alternative lett 
|them, which is that of sittizg, and we | 
| wish them joy of it. 
| We shall watch these sittings with a 
great deal of interest, surrounded, as 
they are sure to be, with a number of 
| omnibus horses and cab horses sitting | 
| in all the picturesque grace and variety | 
of recumbent attitudes peculiar to | 
| those animals. 
| 





A Leader for the War on Hats. | 


Everyone knows that Punch has | 
lately been knocking the modern hat | 
upon the head with his playful but 
| powerful dda/on. War to the hat is 
onl superseding, on the Continent, 
the rage for making war on crowns 
alone; and, indeed, we had so much 
rather see the military employed abroad 
|in a crusade against hats than in the 
work of carnage, that, by way of giving | 
employment in a good cause, to a | 
brave soldier, we invest with full | 
powers against hats the renowned 
GENERAL Hatzorr. 





TRUISM FOR TEETOTALERS. 
WueEn a man is out of spirits—he 





TOP oF 1T!” 


| should take wine. 

















THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT OF ST. ANDREW’S. 


We are told that the Roman ladies have an antipathy to roses. Why, 
then, may not the sensitive authorities of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, have an allowed abhorrence of oranges; that is, oranges in 
the baskets of men, women, and children, who may audaciously endea- 
vour to vend that forbidden fruit on Sundays? Mr. James, clerk to the 
| Union, is an eloquent defender of the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 

escribed in burning words the offence of the orange-vendors, who were 
in the habit of standing two or three together, “and surely,” said the 
emphatic James, rounding Sg ae of crushing power, “ surely that 
is an obstruction!” But Mr. Comse, the magistrate of Clerkenwell, 
no doubt to the amazement of James, made answer—“ Certainly not.” 

Mr. James, however, has studied the philosophy of obstruction in its 
many highway phases; hence, he declared that “to congregate and 
carry baskets was an obstruction.” Mr. Compe again said—“ Oh no.” 
Taking breath, James dashed upon obstruction in hypothesis :— 

“TF a man should carry a large skeleton load on his head—[ What is a skeleton‘load ? 
May it be a Clerk to an Union ?\—surely that would be an obstruction!” 

And again Mr. Compe cried—“ Oh no!” 

Then stept forth a St. Andrew’s overseer, and he avowed that “ the 
calling out of oranges on Sundays was an intolerable nuisance.” No 
doubt of it, Mr. Overseer. Sunday fruit ought to be Dead Sea apples, 
silently vended by tradesmen in sackcloth. Oranges, as foreigners, are 
prone to desecrate the English Sabbath. And yet, to the horror of the 
represented parish of St. Andrew’s, Mr. Compe said—“ They may call 
oranges all over the country, if they like.” Well :— 

“ A little girl, 12 years of age, who had been locked up all night, was charged with 
laying down her basket of oranges in Leather Lane. 

“ Several other children were charged under similar circumstances. They were all 
discharged, with a caution.” 

No, reader—it is not a printer’s error. You must not read “they 
were all discharged with a crown.” But “with a caution;” and is not 

d advice better than silver or gold? They were cautioned never 
again to lay down their. baskets; but to carry them continually, fixed 
to them; fast.as wens; wicker of their wicker. 





As for the naughty little girl of 12 ee of age; we hope that her | 

dreams in the ealanatdiiion=thek is, if she managed to cry herself to | 

sleep—brought with them salutary warnings for future conduct. There 

is a very imaginative drama—Zre Aranci—The Three Oranges, written 

by Gozz1, in which all sorts of fairies are made to issue from the ex- 

panding fruit. We wonder if any kind of fairy visited the sleeping 
risoner, aged 12, locked up for “laying down her basket!” in Leather 
ane ? 

Possibly, yes. It may be that the Parish Presence of St. Andrew 
—duly personified—haunted her sleep. The shaven head of St. Andrew 
changed for the nonce. Not the awful head of a Clerk oranges ; 
but another sort of head familiar in tavern larders, and holding in its 
foolish mouth the significant lemon. : 

Truly the Parish of St. Andrew’s has earned a right to quarter both | 


the head and the fruit. 





The Ministerial Crisis in France. 


Every week, and indeed almost every post, brings us a new crisis from 
Paris. If France could send us her eggs as fresh as she does her | 
Ministerial Crisis, we should regard the former as something better 
than those “ musty precedents,” which always come to our mind when- | 
ever we take up one of the ostensibly new laiders from Ostend. We 
are getting heartily tired of a French Ministerial Crisis, which is now | 
getting as stale to us as the announcement in Macbeth, that the cry is 
still “hey come,” though with respect to the Ministerial Crisis, the bur- 
den of every one of the cries is still “ They are going out.” | 





THE HOLY SEE—DAN. 


THERE is one particular respecting St. PeTER’s (so called) chair at 
Rome, which we are enabled confidently to communicate to our readers, | 
whom we hope it may satisfy, especially Wiseman, if Punch has the 
honour to be still the occasional “companion of his railway journey.” | 
In however fine a state of preservation may be the relic, generally, it 
certainly has not a leg to stand upon. 



































THE PASSAGE OF THE HAYMARKET PIT, 
A tay of Modern Babylon. 








Tue hour of six has sounded from near and distant tower, 

The gas-lights glitter glaringly, the clouds of evening lour, 

A thousand wagging tongues are heard two thousand ears to tell, 
An eminent tragedian is taking his farewell. 

The clatter of the cab-horse, with iron-bounded feet, 

Rings noisily and rapidly on the stone-coated street ; 

Right onward to the Haymarket the cabmen fiercely drive, 
Where coronetted carriages continually arrive. 

The proudly prancing charger the cosy Brougham draws ; 

The clever hack the pavement with restless hurry paws ; 

The cob, with perseverance, up to the collar keeps, 

With early opportunity into the rank he creeps. 

But it is not in the carriage way the battle must be fought, 
*Tis where the entrance of the pit is desperately soughit ; 
Where voices, which Oy. infancy or age are rendered shrill, 
Raise the loud shriek of “‘oranges,” or scream “‘ Who ’II buy a bill? ” 
A-crowd is round the portal—tremendous is the crush— 

All summoning their prowess up to bear th’ expected rush; 
The nimble youth, the stalwart man, the veteran bent with age, 
Following their favourite actor as he quits for aye the stage. 
And now the door is opening—a movement stirs the mass, 
The beating heart prepares to brave the fury of the pass. 
Some, for a moment quailing, would, if they could, draw back ; 
Hopeless is extrication from the close-knitted pack. 

*Tis terrible advancing—impossible retreat, 

Who would the impending avalanche venture to turn and meet ? 
The only chance of safety is on with it to go 

When once the torrent, with a roar, begins its forward flow. 
How terrible the struggle, how furious the tide— 

How sharply Jonnson’s elbow digs into Tuomson’s side— 
How vehemently Tomxrns for air and mercy calls— 

How hopelessly ’neath fifty feet the hat of Jenkins falls— 
How many lose their temper! Smrru, of the fiery brain, 

Bids Hoxson of the overcoat “ not to do that again.” 

Pitt, of the Poncho wrapper, with anger in his look, 

Darts lightning in the savage face of guinea-tweeded Coox. 
Epwakrps, the bunion-martyred, protests with dismal groans 
Against the restless energy of heavy, highlowed Jonzs, 

Who, springing up, to ascertain what may his course oppose, 
Comes down, not over fairy-like, on the EpwarpIAn toes. 

The outward opening is past—the struggle still is rife, 

The money-taker’s box is now the goal of death or life ; 

Once miss the small arch’d opening, and all has been in vain, 
For hopeless is the effort to reach that box again ; 

The wretched individual can only watch the tide, 

Directed by the checktaker to please “ to stand aside.” 

But happy are the buffeters, with all their trials past, 

To take their places in the pit, and see the play at last ; 

While mutual urbanity is rapidly regained, 

And all the little drusqueries of the pit-pass explained. 
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Jounson extends to Tomson the playbill to peruse, 

‘And Tom«rns tells to Jenxrys the last dramatic news. 
Smits, of the fiery temper, towards Hoxnson blandly cools, 
And volunteers the avowal that “ hasty men are fools.” 
Pitt, of the Poncho wrapper, will condescend to read 

The playbill kindly lent by Coox—him of the guinea tweed. 
And Epwarps—with the bunions—no longer fury feels 

At Jonrs’s heavy highlows—those of the iron heels. 

All other sentiments are still’d, except the sad delight 
Caused by the interest that’s felt in that eventful night, 
When the great actor unimpair’d snatches from Time his power, 
And gallantly anticipates his own departing hour. 





A PLEA FOR A LIBELLED INDIVIDUAL. 


A GENERAL order has been issued, that newspapers are no longer to 
be read during business hours in By wpm sy Office. When we 
recollect the time-honoured fiction, that the only work done in the 
course of the day at any Government Office was the labour of reading 





‘the above numerous class of such employés, now that they have been 


| thrown so suddenly out of work. These poor fellows will be driven, in 


| the newspaper, it becomes painful to contemplate what will become of | 


| their despair, to fly-killing, when flies are im season, or playing at pitch- 
| and-toss, as long as they have anything to pitch-and-toss with, or else ; 
| they should be allowed to shell peas for the salesmen of Covent Garden, , 
‘or roll up pills for Hottoway, in order to keep their hands employed. | 
'It must either come to this, or novel ee worse still, novel- | 


; writing will be one of the fearful consequences of their idleness. And 
‘when we consider the reams of temptation for the latter that lie 
| within their reach, in the shape of Government pens and paper being 
supplied to them ad libitum, we do think that every encouragement 
| should be given to enable their weak minds to withstand the snares of 

fashionable literature, and so strengthen them from rushing blindly into 
| the absurdities of 3 vol. print. They might be employed on the Museum 


| Catalogue, or on the Census, or be enlisted as a gentlemanly body of | 


Police—a ‘superior corps of honour—for the Crystal Palace 


need be much alarmed upon the subject. Our own fears, we confess 
are very small—so small, indeed, that we do not think any remedy nee 
be devised for the evil complained of. The abolition of the newspaper, 
after all, is no great cruelty; for it is a ane Sone since it has 
unfolded in any Government office. The Government Clerk of the 


fifteen years ago. He is compelled to work. He does not stand gaping 
when spoken to, or begin frag his filbert nails directly he is asked for 
anything. He is expecte 0 ) 
to the expectations of his superiors, he is very quickly shown the door 
—and the door of a Government. office, when once closed, never opens 
again. His salary is very insignificant, and his speed of promotion so 
extremely slow, that but very few live to take more than one or two 
steps in their monotonous lifetime. ; 

he highest grade of government clerks are extremely well paid— 
but the lowest grade—the class who are supposed to read the news- 
papers—are paid very little better than a copying-clerk in a lawyer’s 


aper and washing his hands, is extinct, and is now replaced by an in- 
mag scribbling, meanly-paid clerk whose hands are always too 
busy, even to poke the fire. eee ; 
The above fiction has existed long enough, and it is time that it 


of wine ? 

Visitor. Thank you—I’m very thirsty—I think I will. 

Lady of the House (after a slight pause). Have you remarked, my 
dear, how the young men of the present day waste their wine? I’m 
sure they leave in their glasses just as much as they drink—and do you 


quantity he finds in them. 


Visitor (having just finished her glass). Ye-ee-es. 


e has been able to put away as many as three large decanters fu’ 


pressing call to make in the next street. 











* Princes of the Church,” take a hint from this fact ? 





Upon second thoughts, however, we do not think the "public mind | 


present day is a very different being to the Government Clerk of ten or | 


to work; and if his work does not come up | 


office, and are looked after much more severely. The old breed of , 
government clerk, who used to divide his time between reading the | 


should be universally known that a government clerk really does work. | 


Lady of the House. My dear, will you allow me to offer you a glass , 


know, my dear, Mr. SkinFLInT always goes round after a party, and | 
collects the wine-glasses together, and it’s perfectly astonishing the 


Lady of the House. Yes, my dear, it’s a positive fact--and I know , 
og: will hardly believe it—but sometimes, after a large ovening party, 


(Visitor turns pale, und recollects, all of a sudden, that she has a 


Important To Carpinats.—The Red Man, it is said, disappears 
before the march of civilisation. Cannot their scarlet Eminences, the | 
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WANTED A GOVERNESS BY A “SMALL FAMILY.” 


E have had our attention 
) called to an advertise- 
ment which lately ap- 
peared in the Times, 
thus commencing :— 


ANTED, in a small | 

quiet family, a person 
about 30 years of age, as 
NURSERY and HOUSE 
MAID. She must be good 
tempered and orderly, have | 
some experience as a Nurse, 
and a good Needlewoman. 
An active, pious rson, 
would find this a comfortable 
situation. The duties are | 
not heavy, the children being | 
out of the Nursery in the day 
time. Thesalary £13 a-year, 





| 


There is great com- 
fort in a servant. 
It aoe at = 

early wages. t 
the heads < the “ —_ 
and quiet” — possibly 
“pious ”— family, who 
would give the labourer 
his hire, of course. 





Stay: the advertisement proceeds :— 
“ In the same family a Young Lady is wanted to assist in the care and education of 
three little girls, between the ages of four and seven.” 


If £13 a year shall be given for washing children and scrubbing floors, 
how much for cultivating the youthful intellect, and forming the 
juvenile mind? Answer—by the advertisement, continued :— 

“ Accomplishments are not required; but she must write a good hand, work well 


at the needle. As opportunity would be afforded for improvement, it is thought that 
board and washing, with £5 pocket-money, would be a fair remuneration for the first 


year. 
Five pounds a year pocket money! Well; but where’s the pocket to 
ut it Fito? Five pounds a year would not find the young lady in 
ss. A damsel possessed of a small independence might perhaps 
deem such a situation eligible—if willing to undertake a little drudgery 
for amusement. 7 : 
But opportunities will be afforded for improvement. As the 
verness is required to “work well at the needle,” it is to be feared 
fhat she would 4nd much less scope for improvement than for mending. 
It would be doubtful whether her claims to sympathy would rather be 
those of a poor governess or of a distressed needlewoman. 
The “small quiet family” should try if they cannot get a nursery 
governess for an old gown, like a y which may sometimes be 
obtained by that species of barter, provided “accomplishments are not 


required. : eae 
This “small quiet family” may be very snug; but Punch is afraid it 
is also dreadfully close. 








VISCOUNT WHIGGINGTON’S RECAL FROM THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BARATARIA. 


Tue Hottentot Sentinel publishes the following dispatch from Earn 
Brutus to Viscount WHIGGINGTON :— 

“ Downing Street, August 15, 1850. 

“Tr is my painful duty to announce to your Lo ship that Her 
Masesty has been pleased to release you from the Government of the 
Island of Barataria to which Str Hoxey Poxey has been appointed. 
And I am instructed to signify to you Her Masesty’s permission, if 
you should be inclined to leave the island immediately, (or as soon as 
your lordship’s linen has been returned by your lordship’s washerwoman,) 
to hand over the Government to the Colonial Secretary, Mz. Dummy. 

“In announcing your I have to speak in terms of the highest 
praise of many parts of your Lordship’s administration. _ 

“ Indeed, considering that you have never filled a public office before 
or were in any way distinguished by reputation, character, or capacity, 
from any other gentleman, I cannot but think that your appointment 
reflects credit upon Her Masesty’s Government, of which I have the 
honour to be a Member, and upon the many affectionate relatives whom 

ou number amongst the advisers of the QuzEN. To cultivate the 
Lomily affections has ever been the boast of our statesmen, and in many 
of the troubles and perplexities to which the Cabinet, of which I form 
part, has been subject, it has been an abiding subject of pride and con- 
solation to us to think that Nature has endowed the members of certain 
families, holding Whig principles in this country, with a peculiar aptitude 
for business and peculiar talents for the public service; such as are not 


| the s 





to be found in the other less fortunate families in this country. 


“The finances of Barataria, when you entered upon the government of 
that island, were much embarrassed: they have been improved under 
your lordship’s administration. Your own revenues, I trust, have not 
suffered during the same period. 

“ The alertness and vigour with which your lordship quelled the in- 
surrection in Barataria, in 1848, has been blamed by some as excessive, 
and the severity with which you quelled the revolt has, it must be 
owned, been viewed by dissatisfied parties in this country—and in the 
island itself, no doubt—with considenalie disapprobation. I have no 
doubt, however, that the measures which you took were the best 
according to your opinion, and that that opinion was formed upon 


ot. 
But I must add that it has appeared to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons that your lordship’s efforts to maintain peace and 
harmony among the public servants of the Colony have not been so 
successful as the means which you took to restore peace to the island : 
and although every effort has been made not to publish the documents 
which told in your disfavour, enough, I grieve to say, has transpired to 
give the public an unfavourable opinion of your merits, and to oblige 
your many friend’ and relations in the Cabinet, to advise HER Masesty 
of the propriety of your recall. 
“T have, &c. 


“ The Viscount WHIGGINGTON.” “ Brutus.” 


Now, as Viscount WuiceineTon himself announced his intention 
of resigning to the Council of Barataria in August, and the above 
despatch could not reach the Colony until September, it is clear that 
Lorp WHIGGINGTON was zof recalled by the Home Government. 








Slow and Sewer. 


Sewer accidents are, we regret to say, becoming so Supe, that | 


there is a weekly average of one or two inquests arising out of loss of life 
in the Sewers of the Metropolis. There is always abundance of evidence 
to prove that there is no one to blame, and now and then, an eminent 
engineer comes forward to show that if such a thing had been So and 
So, nothing would have napegnee, This is about as consolatory to the 
friends of the deceased and the public in general, as the intimation that 
“if the bowl had been stronger the story would have been longer,” may 
have been found consolatory to the relatives of the three wise men of 
Gotham who went to sea in a bowl. 





MANCHESTER POLICY AND POPERY. 


(Zo Ricuarp Coxspey, Esq., M. P.) 


“My pear Sir, 

Is it true that Lorp Jonn Russet intends to bring a bill 
into Parliament reviving the penal laws, which rendered man 
Catholic priests liable to be hanged, drawn, and quartered? Because 
in your speech at the Albion Hotel, Manchester, the other evening, 
you are reported tp have expressed a fear that— ° 

“ There are men now in the Cabinet, who owe all their distinction in public life to 
having been identified with the principles of toleration to which we are constantly 
more and more progressing, who are now ready to sully their fair fame, and belie, I 
had almost said, the whole of their past political career on entering into the political 
season of 1851. 

At all events, it would appear from the above, that you anticipate 
an attempt at some wr intolerant legislation against the Roman 
Catholics on the part of the Government, The general expectation is, 
that ministers will cagly ee in a bill to prevent Rome’s hierarchy 
from making free with England’s titles. You are a man of sense, and 
know that this is not intolerance. You are a man of honour, and 
would not, to curry favour with part of your constituents, or to suit any 


other purpose, pretend that it is. 
Your general admirer, 


PUNCH. 
P.S. Suppose an impudent fellow were to go about, calling himself 
Chaplain to Ricuarp Cospen, and, under that false pretence, were to 
sneak into the houses of your friends and relatives, and inveigle the 
females of their establishments into making him their confessor, would 
not you wish to prevent him from using your name? An answer pl 
oblige. j 


The Best of all Law Books. 


WE find there has been recently advertised a Law Book under the 
ponerse title of Broom’s Practice, This is just what is wanted in the 
aw; the Broom happens to be a good one, for a little practice with 
such an implement may have the effect of operating a sweeping reform. 





HIGH WORDS BELOW STAIRS. 
_A DUEL has very nearly taken place in one of the most distinguished 
kitchens from the fact of a disappointed Cook having, in 3 moment of 
culinary indignation, called Soyer “a regular Flash-in-the-Pan.” 
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NO NEWS FROM PARIS. 


BY A CYNICAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Café des Aveugles, Feb. 1. 
ERTAINLY it is as well fot 
people who wish to lead 
an easy life in the world, 
that the inventions actu- 
ally produced and_per- 
fected by men of genius 
are by no means so nume- 
rous as their plans; and 
that the Patent-office con- 
tains such a number of 
= specifications of disco- 
veries, the knowledge of 
which is not carried be- 
yond the proprietor and 
transcriber of the sheets 
of stamped paper out of 
which the Government 
takes its profit. If every 
man’s discoveries were 
= practicable, and put in 

: execution, what a restless, 
feverish, and uncomfort- 
able world ours would be, 
and how odious to those 
who are lazy, or fond of 
old practices and customs, 
or desire to be quiet! 
" Suppose, for instance, 
! Captain WaRNER’s long 
» range were to come into 
play next week: suppose 
the week after the steam- 
carriage for Londonstreets 
were to drive up and smoke the cabs and omnibuses out of the 
town: suppose, ten days after, that the new system for warming and 
lighting London simultaneously with gas made from egg-shells or 
potato-peelings, or what not, should be brought into use; and then 
suppose that the aerial machines were completed, and every man had 
his balloon and steam-engine in his back-yard ready to take him to 
business every morning after his breakfast. Could we live with any 
comfort, or keep pace with a world, where the progress of discovery was 
so abominably rapid? Warner’s machine being brought into action, 
it is evident that the standing army, and our “ wooden walls,” England’s 
pride, the ogee barracks, and Woolwich arsenals, the Guards’ 
Club, in Pall Mall, the Duke of Wellington, the sentries, and the valu- 
able clock at the Horse Guards, would all be blowu to annihilation ;— 
there would be no use in Woolwich without artillery, no use for a 
Guards’ Club without an Gam, no heroes in jack-boots to put into 
the sentry-boxes at Whitehall ; nobody to wind up the clock there, and so 
forth. Then the steam-carriages would knock up the omnibus and horse- 
dealers: then the aerial locomotives would drive the steam-carriages 
proprietors into the gazette: then the gas companies would be extin- 
guished, and go out im bankruptcy and darkness: then the coal pro- 
prietors would have no sale for their black diamonds : the wharf owners 
would not get their rents: the bargees would drown themselves from 
their useless vessels: and the great parties at Wallsend House would 
be given up: then the coal-whippers would drink no more beer—so that 
the aristocracy and the commonalty, the milliners, the lightermen, 
Messrs. Barciay and Perkins, and the yemey-o-hesre who describe 
the magnificent entertainments at Wallsend House aforesaid, would all 
suffer by the new invention, and have their present means of livelihood 
cut off. Iam of a timid, or, if you please, conservative turn: I like the 
pace of improvement to be so slow as scarcely to be felt: I am not sure 
that I don’t admire Lorp Joun Russeut. At any rate, who would 
live in a country which gasps from one revolution into another, and in its 
progress perpetually tumbles down, has a fit, has the doctor fetched and 
is bled, and then rises up and staggers on to the next convulsion ? 


My dear Mr. Punch, it has been my fortune to live in Paris for the last 
few weeks. I have seen M. TuteRs walking in the Tuilleries Gardens; 
the President of the Republic made me (and a hundred others) a very 
polite bow in the Champs Elysées on Monday; I dined in the very 
next cabinet to M. Carer, the Prefect of Police, and a party at 
Purtirris, in the Rue Montorgueil, on Wednesday last; and the con- 
clusion to which I have come, after thus mixing with the highest 
French society, is, that I thank my fate I am an Englishman, and not 
born under the baleful star of the Legion of Honour. Who knows 
what — machines are getting ready to sweep down institutions 
here? Who knows what new method for firing Paris streets may be 
- into practice any day? what flying wonders are in the air? 

fenri V., or the ComTe pe Paris, may drop out of a balloon some 





morning, or the PRrestDENT go off in one! The changes in this country 
are so rapid; the lulls and tempests so surprising and sudden; the 
fierce quarrels so easily healed ; the firm friendships so soon broken; 
the alliances so quickly made and dissolved; the illustrious reputation 
of yesterday so entirely forgotten to-day, to re-appear and resplend 
to-morrow, perhaps, and without any assignable reason—that I say we 
may thank our stars that we live in a grave country, where the people 
have not such prodigious powers of inventing and destroying; and 
where demolition and edification do not recur so restlessly. 

A fortnight ago—or is it a month ?—or is it ten years?—or was it 
before the Empire or the Revolution ?—the illustrious CHANGARNIER, 
his dismissal, his wrath, and the woes unnumbered of which it was to 
be the direful spring to France, was the subject of every newspaper 
discussion and drawing-room conversation. + will the Illustrious 
do? Will the President dare to do without him? Will the Chamber 
not rally round the Illustrious Sword? Will the Chamber and the 
Illustrious Sword together not turn the President out of doors, and 
'send him to Vincennes or the frontier? Sir, we trembled at the 
| withdrawal of the Illustrious Sword; ¢haé removed, people said the 
{whole body politic which hung round it would collapse and fall to 
the ground. This is but a fortnight ago—a week since the majority of the 
Chamber, which had taken such offence at the dismissal of their cashiered 
champion, did not even mention his name in the debate in which they 
stormed the Government—and to-day he is no more talked about than 
GrNERAL KLEBER or Marsuat TuRENNE. ‘Heis illustrious—e’est bien ; 
France has such a number of illustrious Captains: you may see por- 
traits of three thousand of them in the Museum at Versailles. 

CHANGARNIER, TuHIERS, Burgraves, coalition of parties, attack on the 
Government, determined stand against the Empire—these sounds, so 
familiar at every café table, talked of by every woman in every drawing- 
room, heard in every group of Champs Elysées promenaders, or in the 
pit or the balcon at the play,—are as if they had never been. If Cuan- 
GARNIER sulks in his tents, who cares? If the Burgraves wag their 
venerable heads together and prophecy too, who minds? The Titans 
of the coalition stormed and carried Olympus,—and, then !—and then 
they marched out again, leaving Jove in possession, and unruffled. 
Coalition and combat, and victory, and failure are nine days old, and 
the public does not care for them one jot. Sir, Mr. Punch, | am an 
old Paris man, and I tell you that the excitement produced in the 
country by Monts Curisto, or the fight between the “ Chourineur,” and 
Rodolphe, in the Mystéres de Paris, was infinitely more great and durable 
than the sparring-match between M. Tuiers and M. Barocus the other 
day. Parlez-moi de suffrage universel! The nation has elected the 
Chamber, and having elected it, cares about its proceedings no more 
than about ‘a theatrical feuilleton in the Journal des Débats. The 
representatives talk, and vote, and shout, and drink eau suerée, and they 
have lively interpellations, agitations, and so forth—but nobody goes to 
their Théatre Historique. ‘T'HreRs comes out in the spectacles, Cuan- 
GARNIER waves the grim sword, and brandishes his moustachios, Dupri 
rings the bell—but the audience doesn’t care. La France posséde sa 
Chambre—and what happens after possession?—after courtship, and 
enthusiasm, and marriage before the Mayor of the arrondissement ? 
The Femme légitime sits at home, keeps her chamber, and Monsieur goes 
out and walks on the Boulevard, and ogles the little cowpés in the Bois. 

Now, suppose a man, remarkable for coolness, simplicity, courage, a 
clear head, whom chance or luck has placed at the head of a Government 
like this ;—and to this opinion of the Presiding Officer of the French Re- 
public, you, Mr. Punch, and almost all persons of sense in England, have 
come ;—suppose a man endowed with all these qualities; and what great 
desire can such a one have to be called Emperor, or to be crowned at 
Rheims or Notre Dame? Would he be the better off, or the more secure, 
if anointed ever so much; orif the Porr consecrated him; or if the 
Chamber voted, or the whole nation elected him Emperor for ever and 
ever? Every prince and his heirs for ever has been elected and re- 
ceived with cries of joy, and rallied round, and turned out; and from 
the Throne Room of the Tuilleries to the back door, and the hackney- 
coach in the yard, seems to be the certain course of all French dynasties. 
It is Arrivée du Roi—Sacre de sa Majesté—Fuite du Roi—Arrivée de 
M. le Lieutenant-Général du Royaume, &c.,—over and over again. 
it had been his Majesty Naroxon the Second or Third—(which is it) >— 
meditating an assault upon the privileges of parliament and the liberties 
of the country, whom the coalition attacked the other day, his majesty’s 
hackney-coach would have been ordered out, and he would have arrived 
in England as Mr. Jonss—leaving the field to the allies, white, red, and 
tri-color ; and it was because there was no emperor that the President was 
safe, and that those balked conspirators, took nothing by their victory. 

And so, Sir, as I look from this place at the course of events, and 
listen to the conversation of the people round me, I feel myself to be 
as incredulous as any man of the company, the highest and the lowest ; 
I fancy the old Burgraves grinning to each other; the President 
yawning with a languid smile; and the porters at the gates of the 
Ministéres, eying cynically out of their holes the passing folks who 
take possession of the ministerial portfolio for to-day, and are gone to- 





morrow, after playing their little part in the comedy—the comedy to 
which nobody listens, or for which nobody cares any more. 
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“A MERE FORM.” 
eS Mr. Gotpsm1p, lately committed, in mistake, 


ery lately Mr. Puxcu was | to the House of Correction, for an assault, has 
handsomely invited to a| been liberated, the real offender having magna- 
Smithfield conversazione, | nimously come forward. The account says— 

at the London Coffee-| “Mz. Goupsmrp was liberated from custody with a free 
House, to hear a lecture | pardon, the pardon being of course a mere form, but neces- 


| saril ising fi the fact that the verdict of the jur, 
upon the advantages of | Was ‘Guilty’? . nied 


Racer yng yy | As the Jury committed one unhappy blunder, | 


| the Government, to strike the balance, pairs the 
oe er sad to| mistake with a mockery; that is, for mockery 
state, that he thinks the read “matter of form.” What a pity that, in all 
model a real bit of Ar.| G0Vernment matters, poor common sense cannot 
cadia. There can be no | #/Ways be made a “ matter of form.” 


| : doubt, that every bullock, ee 
vst ht <e. ry with a senseof the beauty | FISCAL CONUNDRUM. 


/// i col t 
Pi W/), > cee = | Way is a Paper-maker like a man with an over- | 
i /7 y ? scrupulous conscience ? 


Yj vet wi : 
an fete at a —— Because he’s oppressed with a sense of duty. 
man to dinner. No doubt . 
that Smithfield, regene- CHANGE THAT WONT PASS. 
rated after the manner| Onze of those exceedingly tolerant Legislators 
of Mr. BunninG, would | who are for acquiescing in the Court of Rome’s 
be the most salubrious | assumption of authority in England, asked a | 
and balmy spot in the | friend, the other day, to give him change for a | 
whole metropolis. In-| Sovereign. The other (who was a Wag, although | 
deed, we have profoundly | a bigot) replied, “ Do you mean the Por?” 
considered the model, — - 
and believe it would re- | Russell's Legislative Soirees. 
| 
| 
| 
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resent a second Arca-| [ORD JOHN RUSSELL, assisted by his talented 
ia, with only & very | Colleague, the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcnEQuER, will, 
slight alteration; namely, | from time to time during the Session, have the honour of 


: 2 : sot} ; exhibiting his celebrated Imitations, which will consist in 
that the drovers should be dressed in blue satin jackets and white satin breeches, after Taxwe Ove come! the menpehfectionstie Tazes. The 


the pattern of our shepherds on our mantel-pieces,—as imported from Dresden, and moulded | wyyvow- Tax will form the subject of the first Evening’s | 
in the most delicate china. | Entertainment. For further particulars, see the Brus. 











A COMPROMISE WITH THE VATICAN. | TEETOTAL “HOPES,” AND TEETOTAL MODESTY. 


ERTAIN teetotallers have ad- 
dressed Prince ALBERT, thank- 
ing him for the exclusion of 
alcoholic drinks from the Crys- 
tal Palace. That glass is to 
hold neither wine nor spirits. ; 
The said teetotallers modestly | 
expressed 

“A hope that his Royal Highness 
did not sanction the late distribution 
of beer amongst the workmen engaged 


upon the building, during a late visit | 
to the works.” 


A future letter from the same 
body to the Prince will ex- 
press another hope, that when 
any of Her Masesty’s Minis- 
ters shall lunch at Windsor, 
they will be restricted to tea, 
with a due allowance of gun- 
powder to Lorp Patmerston. 
—_ Another letter will request of 
Too Much of a Pocketful. His Royal Highness a full and | 


Hien respect, generally, is due to the sensible principle of looking to | Particular account of the discipline of the Royal Nursery, hoping that | 
the main chance, so strenuously asserted by Min CoBpEN and the | 0D no occasion the children, on coming down after lunch, are permitted 


Manchester School. Let us—as far as we honourably may—attend to | to sip of a glass of Marsala. , . 
their exhortations to be intent on making money. But in allowing| Another letter will desire of the Prince a faithful return of his own | 
them to inspire us with an eagerness to fill our pockets, we must not | Consumption of wine, beer, and spirits, for the last twelvemonth; the 


let them prevail upon us to pocket the Pore’s insolence. | liquors to be given in a pt ad tabular form, showing the days of con- 
" | sumption and number of glasses. 


| ‘Temperance is an excellent virtue ; but even temperance may be con- 
FRENCH NOTION OF THE WINDOW-TAX. | ceited. Now, Narcissus was undoubtedly the first teetotaller. And, 

“Tire Sun so seldom shines in England,” (says a sage French Poli-| like that simple, modest swain, too many of the teetotallers of our day | 
tician) “that a Tax is actually put upon Light—that being considered | °° nothing in the world like themselves in water. 
to be one of the greatest Luxuries—in the shape of the Window-Tax.” 


Tne controversy respecting the papal bishoprics is, simply, a 
mestion of names. A nameis said to be a matter of no consequence. 
f this is true of the titles of the Porr’s bishops; if the point in dispute 
is really a trifle, the priestly minority, in reason and justice, should 
ield to the majority of the Engtish Nation. England, on the other 
hand, might easily concede what ought fully to satisfy Rome. Let 
every Roman Catholic Archbishop and Bishop continue to exercise his 
present spiritual jurisdiction over the district to which he has been 

pointed by the Porz—his Holiness being free to draw on the face of 
the country as many imaginary lines as he pleases, and to nominate | 
whomsoever he likes to be, within the contained spaces, Bishops or 

Archbishops, of all who choose to acknowledge them. Only—just for 

distinction’s sake—let the places that give titles to their sees be named 

anew. CARDINAL WisEMAN might, surely, be content to be styled 

ARCHBISHOP OF PARLIAMENTVILLE and Administrator of the Diocese of 

SurReysorouecH. A nearer approach to the actual designation of his 

see, might be permitted to the new Bishop for whom Birmingham is| 

indebted to Pio Nono, and who might, with the greatest propriety | 
and most striking significance, rejoice in the title of Bisuor or 

BRUMMAGEM. 














CRYSTAL PALACE POLICE. Proof of the Extraordinary Mildness of the Season. 


TueEre is to be an additional force of 900 policemen, in order to kee So warm and genial has been the weather of late, that the ladies 
1800 police eyes upon the Crystal Palace. here will also be furnished, | have been coming out in Oxford Street and Regent Street, just as if it 
from the manufactory of ‘lussaup, for the contemplation of the| were Spring, imparting the lively and blooming aspect of May to those 
foreigner, a group, illustrative of the habits of the policeman; namely, | fashionable thoroughfares. The other morning, a young lady was 
the Policeman, the Cook, and ¢he Leg of Mutton, all in wax. | heard singing in Belgrave Square. 
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THE KITCHEN RANGE OF ART. 


Sover, in his Modern House- 
wife, is quite angry that our 
great Painters have never 
busied themselves with “such 
useful and interesting sub- 
ects” as the subjects of the 
itchen, instead of “ conti- 
nually tracing on innume- 

__rable yards of canvas the 

horrors of war, the destruction of a fire 

by fire or water, the plague, the storm, 
the earthquake.” For this purpose, 

Soyer suggests some admirable his- 

torical events, connected with the 

Cuisine, on which artists might, with 

advantage, employ _ their nius, 

Amongst others, he mentions the fol- 

lowing :— 

Louis XIV., at Versailles, receiving from 

the hands of the Pacua the First Cup of Café 


Potsdam, with a Cup of Cho-ca. 
CaRDINAL MAzarin tasting, at the Louvre, 
the First Cup of Chocolate. 


In all matters of taste (excepting 
his Nectar and his Economical Soup, 
which, we candidly confess, we never 
su could stomach) we always agree with 
>) the mighty Soyer. And we are so 
-</'_~ moved with his indignation at the 
neglect. with which artists have too 
long visited all subjects connected 
with culinary art, that we go out of our way to give Royal Academicians the benefit of the following 
notions, which may have the desired effect of elevating the Cuisine to the same level as the Conqueror’s 
Tent, or the Monarch’s Council Chamber. We see a grand historical picture in each of the following 
suggestions :— 

Groret tHe Turrv in the Old Woman's Cottage, wondering “ how ever the apples got inside the apple-dumpling.” 

Ube Tearing his Hair, upon learning that the British Nobleman had put salt into his soup. - 

The Duke oF NorFo.k conceiving the brilliant notion of Rescuing a Nation from Starvation, by means of his celebrated 
Curry-Powder. 

The Immortal Courage of the Great Usknowyn who Swallowed the First Oyster. : 

Mari£-ANTOINETTE wondering how the People could Starve, when there were such nice little Gdteaux at three sous a-piece. 

Napotgoyn Eating the Dish of Stewed Mushrooms, by which, it is said, he lost, (in consequence of the indigestion,) the 
Battle of Leipsic. 

The Resignation of Soyer at the Reform Club. : 

Portrait of the Celebrated American Oyster, that was so large, that it took three men to swallow it. 

ABERNETHY inventing his Dinner-Pill. . on. a 

Britiat Savarin tasting the Wonderful Sance, that was so delicious, that a person could eat his own father with it. 

Casar, or Danpo, Astonishing the Natives. 

Heroic Death of Vare1, upon hearing that the Fish had not arrived. 

Cann first hitting upon the glorious idea of giving in Holborn “a devilish good dinner for 23d.” 

As soon as our great Painters have put into living shape the above delicious morgeaux, we shall be 
prepared to furnish them with another course of the same choice quality. 


I | CZ , . \ - ever made in France. 
{ jl ’ AN ‘ Vorrarre helping Frepertc, on the Field of 
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THE NEW STYLE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue inhabitants of the civilised universe, and all the other readers of this periodical, will do us the 
justice to acknowledge that we have never failed, when occasion offered, to expose, according to the 
measure of our humble ability, the unnecessary and absurd verbosity of acts of Parliament to public 
cachinnation. We may therefore be excused if, with a slight measure of self-complacency, we quote 
from a morning contemporary of last week the following important announcement :— 

“At the commencement of the ensuing session, on Tuesday next, the statute passed in June last, entitled ‘An Act for 
shortening the language used in Acts of Parliament,’ will take effect.” 

The session of 1851 thus opens under entirely new auspices; and from henceforth the Gentus of 
Prexspicuity and Conciseness will exert that influence over Parliamentary composition which has 
hitherto been exercised by the Sprrit of Crrcumiocution and RicmaRoLe. The preamble of each 
bill will be the offspring of Preciston and TrRsENxss; its clauses the progeny of Exactness and 
Brevity. The contracted dimensions of an act of Parliament, it is to be hoped, will in future deny a 
thoroughfare to the figurative coach-and-six ; and a laudable analogy to the gallop of the Hierosolyman 
pony will be the only characterestic of the enactment that can be termed asinine. 











Superstitious Delusion. 


Servant girls and damsels of higher degree—maids-of-no-work as well as maids-of-all-work—ocea- 
sionally seek a knowledge of futurity in coffee-grounds. That they are not only deluded in their belief, 
but also frequently mistaken in their grounds, is proved by the fact, that the latter, in many instances, 
consist chiefly of chicory, roasted corn, beans, and potato-flour. 


“aLL IN THE DOWNS.” 
Sm Peter Lavrte has succeeded in appointing a Committee in the Marylebone Vestry, to report 
op the Wood-Pavement in Oxford Street. This Committee, we are told, is a Standing Committee. 
e are very sorry to hear this; for, as the Wood-Pavement is so extremely slippery that nothing can 
stand upon it, it stands to reason that anything like a Standing Committee must necessarily be floored. 











DANGEROUS LIGHTS. 


“Mr. Puncu, 

“Your kindly correspondent 
Puss-1n-Biucuers, in the course of 
observations on “The Mice of Scot- 
land,”’ which do honour to her feline 
heart, says— 

“Nay, when I ‘reflect upon the increased 
number of candles used now-a-days in certain 


churches, a mouse ecclesiastical may have a 
very jolly berth of it.” 


“Sir, this supposition would be 
quite correct, but that, alas! we are 
afraid to eat the Puseyite candles. 
Fatal experience has acquainted us 
with the tricks of the tallow-chandlers. 
Besides, we have a particular reason 
for fearing that the candles in ques- 
tion are arsenicated ; for almost every- 
body says that there is poison in Trac- 
tarian compositions. 


“Tam, &c. 
* A Cuurcn Movss.” 








CLASSICAL DRUGGERY. 


Amone the appointments in the 
Gazette of a few davs ago, we find it 
stated that a Dr. Bonn is chosen to 
fill “the office and place of Reader of 
Physic in the University of Cam- 
bridge.” We do not exactly under- 
stand how physic can be read; how 
for example, Senna can be substituted 
for Seneca; but we have no doubt the 
new official’s duties are regularly pre- 
scribed for him. Perhaps the task to 
be performed is the translation of those 
mysterious terms we find on the 
doctor’s bottles, and which. would, no 
doubt, be more difficult to the inex- 
perienced than the Classics usually 
taught in schools; for though we may 
comprehend Horat. Fluc. Op., it is not 
so easy to put a just interpretation 
upon Sguill. Sen. Coloc. Opad.—and 
the other canine Latinity, which the 
“reader of physic” will probably have 
to elucidate. 


! News from Rome. 


A LeTTeR from Rome says :— 


“Lorp Fietpine is making his round of 
devotional pilgrimages here. Yesterday he 
visited the church of St. Peter ad vincula, 
and at his request the chains of the Apostle 
were placed on his neck, and afterwards on that 
of Lavy Fre.pine and of the servant man.” 


This is precisely what the Pore 
would do with Joun Butt: clap the 
chains of St. PETER on his neck ; and 
having them there, would take especial 
| care to rivet them. 











“PUT OUT THE LIGHT! AND THEN—” 


Prants, it is said, die without light. 
Our wonder is, then, how the Window- 
Tax can exist; for every Sanitary, 
and Parliamentary, and every other 
kind of Commissioner, knows that the 
effect of it is to block out the light; 
and without light we should have 
thought it must have retired into the 
realms of the Prince of Darkness long 
ago, as we certainly look upon the 
Window-Tax as one of the most tre- 
mendous Plants ever put upon a 
Nation by a Government. 




























| place, about the same time, at Poprkins’s, in the Borough. The 


| to the 
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Tue scientific world generally, and ornithologists in particular, will 
doubtless feel interested in the fact, that the Philoperisteron Society— 
which has for its eet the cultivation of every variety of Pigeon— 
held its Anniversary Meeting and Annual Public Exhibition, lately, at 
Anperton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. The room was crowded, and the 
company appeared much delighted with the exhibition. 

e have also to record a meeting for similar purposes, which took 


attendance was numerous and select, consisting of all the mobility and 
(light-fingered) gentry of that aristocratic hadi: amongst whom we 
noticed some of the most celebrated incognoscenti of the “ fancy.” 
Several gentlemen amateurs present expressed their surprise that, up 





—— SS 


Nearly all the species, indigenous and imported, were exhibited: the 
Tumbler in his wonderful varieties, which, by-the-by, we are free to 
confess, in noway equalled those of the Tambler at Astley’s, to say 
nothing of our old protégés the Acrobats of Arcadia. Baldheads were 
there, and Beards (short-faced), in all their interesting and varied | 
beauties; Carriers, in their varieties of dun-brown and ee and an | 
assemblage, under the general name of “ Toys,” comprising the species | 
and varieties of Trumpeters, Helmets, the Porcelain from the Indies, and | 
others, too numerous to mention. All were in excellent feather and | 
fine show; and Mr. Bott’s Pouter commanded universal admiration, | 
chiefly, we believe, from the fact, that he was considered to be quite | 
worth the plucking, and would ultimately afford very pretty picking. | 





resent time, they had been ignorant of the existence of so 
respectable a body, and evinced a strong desire to join it. 





We heartily wish the Philoperisteron Society all the success it merits. 





SERMONS IN LONDON STONES, 


THERE is a great moral lesson to be learned from the Stones of 
London, and though the philosopher would not be disposed to pitch it 
too strong, he would naturally feel reluctant that the London stones | 
should be thrown away upon us, when there is so much instruction to | 
be derived from them. It seems that the repairing of the streets after | 
the Gas Companies took the subject up will cost £20,000, and though | 
the public may contribute nothing specifically for the new pipes, we, in 
some other way, have to pay the piper. 

We have no fault to find with the establishment of the new Company, | 
which has so much cheapened our gas, and caused that to come com- 
paratively light which used to be heavy ; but we wish the sewers, the | 
paviours, and the other meddlers with our ways, would be a little more | 
simultaneous in their action, and that they would only take possession | 
of our thoroughfares when they find an opening already made for them. 








Old English Hospitality. 


A weattny householder of ancient Tory principles, who keeps a shop 
in an opulent metropolitan parish, in order to prevent foreigners, during 
the approaching Exhibition, from interrupting his business by coming 
in to ask the way, intends to put up a bill in the windows of his es- 
tablishment, notifying that “ Fer ON NE PARLE Pas FRangals.”, 


| 
- | 
A RAILWAY ALLEGORY. 


We learn, from the Maidstone Journal, that a few days since, a mail 
train was nearly thrown off the rails, being attacked by a furious bull, 
between Headcorn and Pluckley. The bull strayed from a drove— 

“ When the mail-train was seen approaching, on which the beast made directly towards | 
the red lights on the engine with its tail in the air; it was consequently dashed to pieces, 
parts of the body having been picked up at a distance of sixty yards from the place 
where the collision occurred.” 

The furious, or, rather, foolish bull, is the bull sent from Rome and 
straying from Golden me ; and the mail-train is Progress. That a 
bull, “ with its tail in the air,” running at such an engine, should be 
dashed to pieces, was only to be expected. Better the bull to be 
dashed to atoms, than that Progress should be thrown off the rails, 








Intramural Burying—Alive. 


THE country requires, on sanitary grounds, a legislative measure for 
the general prevention of iateemanel tabembenh. Of course the pro- 
posal of such an enactment would excite a great deal of opposition on | 
the part of undertakers, and others having “vested interests” in 
churchyards. Would it not also probably be objected to by Dr. Wisz- | 
MAN and his party as tending to the infringement of religious liberty? | 
For, certainly, if intramural interment is prohibited, it will be illegal | 
that a young lady should be buried within the walls of a convent. 







































































THE WRITING LESSON. 
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DRAMAS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


—— 


THE MINISTER PUZZLED. 


Dramatis Prnsowz. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHEQUER. 
Tue Wixpvow Tax. 

Tue Iycome Tax. 

Tae Taxes on KNOWLEDGE. 

Tue Tea Durty. 

Tue Soap Duty, &c. &e. 


the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
woning Street. 


The CHANCELLOR discovered solus, bending over papers. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Was ever Minister so much perplex’d? 
This horrid surplus overcomes me quite ; 
To me ’tis such an unaecustomed thing. 
I feel as strange as one who meets the ghost 
f some one that he never met before. 
Now, had it chanced to be a deficit, 
I should have felt most perfectly at home ; 
Against a deficit, I’ve manyatime  —_s—i. 
Stood boldy up—knowing there’s nothing in it. 
I’d nothing then to do but look around, 
Select my victim for my needed tax, 
And hurl him down the widely-yawning jaws 
Of the exhausted Treasury’s abyss. 
*Tis easier far to boldly take from one 
Than satisfy a hundred loud demands. 
’Tis simple work supplying, simple wants; 
But expectation with its million hands, 
And twice ten million tongues, I cannot soothe. 
*Tis Hypra teeming with additional heads, 
BriaRevs with ten thousand extra hands, 
And Arcus starr’d with supplemental eyes. 
The million-headed Hypra’s million tongues 
Make on the surplus near a million claims. 
Each finger of Briarevs’ countless hands 
Makes at the public purse a desperate clutch ; 
While I, beneath the gaze of Arcus’ eyes, 
See in them all the green of jealousy. ; 
[He goes on with his calculations, and falls asleep to the slow music of 
an Italian Organ Boy without. While he sleeps, clouds gather 
round from the dust of the surrounding papers, enveloping every- 
thing im obscurity, and the Guost oF THE WinDow Tax 


a ars. 
Ghost of Window Taz. List! list! oh list! thou sleeping Minister ! 

How canst thou sleep while I still stalk abroad ? 

My troubled spirit, with its weight of conscience, 

Can never, never rest, till thou hast laid‘ me. 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER starts, and turns round, 

Tis well thou startest !—better still, thou hast turn’d— 

I’m glad to see that thou art turn’d at last ; 

But listen now, and thou shalt start still more. 

See’st thou yon wretched hovel, where a crowd 

Of miserable beings, closely packed, 

Lie huddled in a fcetid atmosphere ; 

Disease and death are in solution held, 

Through every breath that stirs or stagnates there. 

Talk of oppression and a tyrant’s chains! 

What greater tyrant is there than disease ? 

What worse oppression than the foul-mouth’d fiend, 

Who, nightmare-like, sits on the tortured breast, 

And with the poison from his lips exhaled 

Corrupts the life-blood ; turns the pleasant glow 

Of genial warmth to fever’s fitful heat ? 

And when the sufferer seeks a purer air, 

He seeks in vain; for I, the Window Tax 

Shut up the wholesome vents which should supply 

All Nature’s sustenance—the breath of life. 

On me Mortality’s tremendous bills 

Hang like a debt—to which I daily add. 

But ’tis enough. I know thou meanest well. 

Thou’lt lay my troubled spirit in the grave— 

Abolish me for ever. So, farewell! oer 

[The Winpow Tax disappears in a flame from the light of Civilisation. 
and immediately afterwards the Guost or THE INcomE-Tax és 
seen in its place. “ 
Ghost of the Income Tax. To thee, Great Minister! I make appeal. 

Oh, save me from the public odium 

That I so well deserve! Why am I forced 

To visit equally the rich and poor ? 

To take from heap’d-up Superfluity 


The Stage represents the Office 
in 


The same proportion that I rudely grasp 
From Industry’s barest sufficiency ? 
Luxurious Ease of nothing I deprive; 
But careful Labour’s wants | much curtail. 
Nor is the present mischief that I do, 
The only load that weighs my conscience down. 
Pinching the father now whose constant toab 
Gains scarce. enough his family to feed, 
I rob them of their poor inheritance. 
The father struggles, and the orphan starves, 
And both their fates, alas! are due to me,— 
I that am nobly born—the offspring fair 
Of good intention—but how misapplied ! 
Oh make of me the thing I ought to be! 
Let me assess the rich—not rob the poor. 
odel me. Farewell—Remember me! 
(The Guost or THE Income Tax sinks dowm, amd there rise up a 
Group, headed by the Tax on Knowsnnen, leading Parer 
Duty, ADVERTISEMENT Duty, Tax ow Newsrarers, fc. 5c. 
Tax on Knowledge. Thou slumbering Mini attend to us! 
Nor let the cries of others stop thine ears 
Against admittance from our potent voice. 
The Window Tax, I know, has been with thee— 
Talked of the light of day—'tis plausible ! 
But, oh! the light of knowledge must surpass 
All other lights in brilliance. indow light 
Freshens the body, but the light of knowledge 
Gives life and vigour to the mind and soul. 
*Tis well to ope the windows of a house, 
But better by a thousand-fold, at least, 
To ope the windows of the human frame, 
Let in a flood of light, and warmth, and air 
Upon the higher faculties of man. 
Reflect on what I urge—Farewell—farewell ! 
(The Taxeson KNowLeneeE ascend out of sight,andthe Soar, Tea, and 
other Minor Dutizs dance round the couch of the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE ExcuEQqueER, who seems much disturbed, and utters the 
Sollowing words incoherently in his a7. i 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. How can I deal with all? Impossible! 
Be silent, Soap! I know what thou would’st urge ; 
That health and cleanliness go hand in hand ; 
That thou would’st come to hand more frequently 
If thou wert free. Away !—I’Il hear no more. 
Tea—Tea—avaunt, I say! I know thy suit, 
But well thou know’st thou hast a thousand tricks 
To shun the duty thou art burdened with, 
Thou half impostor—son of Brrcu anv Co.! 
(The Tea Duty getting under the nose of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
;pngaaaae wakes him up. <All have disappeared ; he rubs 
18 eYEeSs. 
So, ’tis a dream—I ’m glad to find it so; 
Though when awake I find ’tis much the same. 
What with the various claims of Window Tax, 
Income, and Knowledge, Sugar, Soap, and Tea, 
I know not how to act. Alas, how true! 
The power to do a benefit amounts 
To positively nothing more than this :— 
The chance of making one ungrateful friend, 
With some five hundred bitter enemies. 
My surplus promises that chance to me. 
Oh, ’tis enough to make one almost wish 
The good old days of large deficiency 
Were here again !—But, no! I’ll do my best, 
And look for justice to the hands of Time. 
| Slow the reward, but sure—I will be patient. 
[The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER continues his financial calcu- 
lations, and falling asleep, he and the curtain fall together. 








More of our Bigotry. 
| Nosopy whatever having insinuated that the late fire at the New 
| Houses of Parliament was occasioned by a modern Guy Fawkes, we 
| shall be surprised if the 7’b/et does not complain of a report to that 
effect as an instance of Protestant bigotry and intolerance. 


A VERY LIGHT PUN. 


Way is a Woman shaving herself like the Crystal Palace ? 
| Because it is a pane-ful Exhibition. 


“THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.” 


Mr. Punca has received a letter from Golden Square, begging him 
to deny—(which he does with great pleasure)—the mali t report 
that amongst the timber smouldering in the new Houses of Parliament 
was found the foot of a red stocking. 
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TO THE NUNS OF ST. PUSEY. 


“Mr. Puncn, 








pa “ Known that 
way/ the nuns of St. Bel- 

j =~ the sister- 
ood of St. May 


Fair, and the daugh- 
ters of St. Barnabas, 
with many other 
Orders, all of ’em 
read your pages, I 
hope you will allow 
me to say one word 
upon a seraphicbook | 
—. just translated from 
the French by Fa- 
THER Faper (who 
‘crossed from St. 
~ Paul’s to St. Peter’s 
a little while ago) 
and dedicated by him 
“to the Nuns of En- 
gland.’ The book is 
<~ about The Life of St. 
SSS Rose of Lima! She | 
SS was canonised, says | 
~~ Farner Faser,— | 
SS in 1671, by Cue-) 
SS — s 5 vs . _ 
solemnly has the 
S Church of God’— 
meaning Rome— 
‘set the seal of her 


| unerring _—— unon that series of wonders, that endless chaia of 
) 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





} 


miracles, which, reaching from her cradle to her grave, make up the | 
life of the American virgin.” Well, the life of Sr. Rose is dedicated by | 
Fatuer Faser ‘to the Nuns of England,’ that ‘with its bright 
example they may feed their spirit of devotion.” Well, Mr. Punch, it 
has struck me that what may serve for the cloistered Nuns of England 
—(where are all the Nunneries ?)—may, with a little alteration, do 
beautifully for the sisterhood of St. Pusey. Sr. Ross is, to be sure, a | 
little strong in the South American spirit, but might be diluted for 
English families. For instance; upon the undertaken authority of 
Doctor Faser, St. Rose’s mother having made her daughter wear 
a garland of flowers upon her head, she in divine remembrance— 

“¢ Fixed the garland on her head with a large needle, which she plunged so deeply 
into her head, that it could not be drawn out without the help of a surgeon, who had 
much difficulty in doing it!’ 

Might not garlands for a party be worn by the Nuns of Sr. Pusey, 
fixed on with something less than a very large needle—but nevertheless 
with something that should give a more than usual point to ¢ia¢ wreath 
of roses? something that should impart a new fascination to the smile 
of the saint, struggling under such chastening discipline? Sr. Rose, 
to avoid going out to parties, ‘rubbed her eyes with pimento, a very 
sharp sort of Indian pepper, which made her eyes as a as fire, and so 
painful that she could not bear the light.’ Now, the Sister of St. Pusey | 
might not decline Almack’s or the Opera; but might try hartshorn | 
instead of pepper, to make her ‘look a fright’ to all otherwise admirers. 
Sr. Rose—upon the approving belief of Doctor Farer—would not 
eat; when her mother made her sit at table, and eat in her presence : 

“But this enlightened daughter contrived to elude her vigilance, by begging the | 
servant to offer her only a sort of dish made without salt, composed of a crust of coarse j 
bread, and a handful of very bitter herbs.’ 

| 


‘Besides this, St. Rose every morning washed her mouth ‘ with 
sheep’s gall,’ with which, moreover, ‘she sprinkled her food.’ After | 
this sweet example, may not the daughters of St. Pusey privately carry 
with them assafcetida to a pic-nic, or when ‘taken down to supper’ at! 
parties, give a dash of hyssop to the blancmange and jellies ? | 

“Sr. Rose, moreover—to the delight of Faruer Faser, and the 
future edification of English nuns—‘used two hair shirts,’ which she | 
‘ armed underneath with a great quantity of points of needles!’ Well, 
this certainly gives a new hint for an improved manufacture of crino- 
line, which—for the especial wear of the Sisters of St. Pussey—will, I 
hope, be exhibited under Mx. Paxtoy’s magnifying glass. As for the 
hair-shirts of St. Rose— 

*** It would be impossible to express the suffering this rough dress caused her; some- 
times it made the perspiration stream from her in grea: drops; sometimes she fell | 
fainting under it, aud was unable to take a step without great torture.’ } 

“ A little tighter lacing might give the Sisterhood of St. Pusey a mild | 
notion of this ecstasy of horse-hair. As for what follows, I don’t know 


| what to propose in humble imitation of the real thing :— 


“* She watched also for the hour when cooking was going on in the house, and when | 


| Doctor Newman—to this ? 


no one could see her, she exposed the soles of her feet to the heat of the oven, where it 
was greatest, and kept them there till the pain of her half-roasted feet quite overcame 
her!’ 

“ After this—and Sr. Rose must have had not nine, but nineteen lives 
—after this, she cut off her hair, and wore acrown of sharp spikes 


|under it; yes, she— 


“*¢ Wore this penitential crown underneath her veil; so that at the least agitation 
these iron thorns tore her flesh, and pierced her head in ninety-nine places with exces- 
sive pain; and, as the muscles of this part are connected with one another, our saint 
could hardly speak; and when she coughed or sneezed, this violent effort caused the 


| three rows of points to penetrate even to the skull with almost inconceivable pain,’ 


“And, Mr. Punch, what says FatHer Faner—the fellow chum of 
How preaches that gentle, lamb-like man, 
upon the above, which, he says, we should take ‘like awe-struck 
children as a page from the lost Chronicles of Eden,’—(FaBer’s 
paradise of hair-shirts and iron-spikes) P—Why, he sweetly avers that— 

“* There never was a time, and never a land, when and where it was more needful 
for the daughters of the Church to learn how to make themselves a cloister in the 
world, than England in the present age; and it is precisely this lesson which the life of 
St. Rost conveys.’ 

“There, ladies—cloistered nuns of England, and drawing-room nuns of 
St. Pusey—there is an example for you! 
“Upon the authority of Farner Faser, and under his patronage, 
will no enthusiastic bookseller start the Znglish Nun’s Belle Assemblee, 
in which the hair-shirt—the garland with needles—the crowns of spikes, 
and so forth, shall be given in their newest fashion, and in their most 
captivating variety ? 


“For by these means only, infers FatHer Faser, will the daughters 


of Britain—the sweet blush-roses of England—be Roses a thousand- 
fold, when Roses stuck about by lacerating thorns. 
“Yours, Mr. Punch, 
“A Sprnster, BuT None or THE Nuns.” 

“P.S.—Does Fatner Fazer himself ever try a corking-needle 
through his hat ?—Does he season his soup with ipecacuanha *—Does he 
wear a fillet of iron points under his night-cap? Or does he think these 
matters only fit for women—for the simple ones who ‘would make 
themselves a cloister’ in England ? ” 








1851. 


“ Piease, Sir, sHALL I HoLD your Horse?” 








“The Smallest Contributions Thankfully Received.” 


Mr. St. Barnabas Benyert (who has so reluctantly parted with his 
gown), intends, we are credibly informed, to apply to the CHaNCELLOR 
OF THE ExcHEQUER for the Surplice, which that honourable gentleman 
is rumoured to have at his disposal. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER’S NEW TARIFF. 


RatIonauity is the boast of the present day; yet not only are the 
mummeries of superstition enacted to a great extent, but the charges of 
too many hotel-keepers are extremely unreasonable. ‘ A Commercial 
Traveller” recently sent a letter to the Daily News, proposing, in 
behalf of gentlemen of his order, a reformed scale of prices for the adop- 
tion of landlords, and he has forwarded a copy of this letter to Mr. Punch, 
no doubt considering that Mr. Punch is a host in himself. Were the 
Office of Punch, instead of being 85, Fleet Street, that of the proprietor 
of an inn,—were it his mission to entertain man and horse, in lieu of 
affording instruction blended with amusement solely to the biped,—he 
would certainly consider himself adequately remunerated by 1s. 6d. for 
a plain breakfast, and by 1s. 9d. for the same meal, with the addition of 
meat and the usual condiments. He would be happy to provide the 
famished Commercial Traveller with dinner at 2s., on the understanding 
that one pint of wine or more should be superadded to the repast, con- 
fident that any loss he might incur by the hunger of his guest would be 
more than compensated for by that gentleman’s thirst. The same 
banquet, with the extra consumption of se of wine only, would, 
he is sure, pay him handsomely at Qs. 6d., or, regulated on the 
principle of total abstinence, at 3s. 

gain, he would not deem 1s. 6d. too little for “one tea,” inclusive 
merely of bread and butter, to which, for the consideration of another 
sixpence, he would cheerfully undertake to add ham or beef. A cold 
meat supper at 1s. 6d. he would also regard as an arrangement sufli- 
ciently advantageous to himself; and if he engaged to supply Welsh 
rabbits at 6d. each, he conceives that he should be a gainer by the 
speculation. Did Mr. Punch preside over imperial measures, as a 
publican, in place of controlling national affairs as a public character, he 
certainly would not object to employ them in serving his customers 
with alcoholic and fermented liquors at fair prices. 

Now these are the requirements of our Correspondent; and 
Mr. Punch really regards the Commercial 'l'raveller’s New Tariff, as 
constructed upon very liberal principles. This proposed arrangement 
between the landlords and commercial gentry, also stipulates that beds 
shall be charged “1s. per night, without horse ;” and certainly for 1s. 
Mr. Punch would guarantee a better dormitory than a stable. It 
further demands that the usual fees for servants shall be discontinued ; 
and Mr. Punch feels that, accepting the above terms, he might throw 
attendance, accompanied with civility, into the bargain. It excepts 
the “extra requirements of the boots,” which it allows “to be left for 
private arrangement,” doubtless because the labour of the shoe-black 
Is variable, and must, besides, be measured according to the comparative 
extent of surface of Wellingtons, Bluchers, and highlows, as well as 
with regard to common or to patent leather, considered in their several 
relations to time and Day anp Martin. 

That corn shall be sold at a fair average of oy and weight per 
quarter, and that harness and vehicles shall be rightly attended to 
before leaving the yard, are the concluding articles of the treaty, 
according to which the travellers, who are now occasionally much 
cheated, desire to be always taken in. ’ 

Variety is charming in most things; but, in tavern charges, uni- 
formity is ee: for a gentleman, in order to take his ease in his 
inn, shou!d be undisturbed by doubts as to what he will have to pay 
for it. The foregoing propositions, if adopted, will add materially to 
the comfort of the Commercial Traveller; indeed, will leave him nothin; 
to desire, except the last number of Punch, which, of course, he 
immediately get by calling for it in every commercial room. 





Curious Phenomenon in the Hair. 


It is a singular fact, which has just been pointed out to us by an 
eminent co/ffeur of the Burlington Arcade, that mostly all the Quakers 
have their hair cut after one peculiar fashion. The reason of this, he 
says, is on account of their extraordinary — not to uncover 
themselves in the presence of any one, and the consequence is, that a 
barber has to cut a Quaker’s hair with his hat on; guiding his scissors, 
in the best way he can, round the circumference of the broad brim. 
“This explains clearly,” says our informant, “why a Quaker’s hair, 
if you will only notice it, is generally of an equal length all the way 
round his head.” 


DID ST. PAUL’S CLOCK EVER STRIKE THIRTEEN ? 


Once; when a verger of the Cathedral, from mere good nature, let 
a little boy in without taking his two-pence. 


A VERY UNUSUAL BEVERAGE, 


THE Times says that in one of the Circulars issued by the Executive 
Committee of the Great Exhibition to supply information, it was an- 
nounced that “‘ wines from unusual sources” would be received. We 
be penn if the Committee has received any samples of port wine made 
of grapes. 
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LIGHT FRENCH WINE! 


A Bacchanalan and Pacific Song ; suggested by Mn. Suaw’s Letter in 
the “ Times” Money Article, January 30. 


Am—“ Gaily still the Moments roll.” 
Ww. ~, LL away the Sessions 
ce 2 Whilst we quaff the 






tL brandied bow], 
‘Wy Which can never be so 

} Aa whoile- . 
kf -some, sure, as light 


French wine. 
Chorus. 
Not, sure, as light 
French wi-i-ine, &c. 


Rum the liver gnaws 


: like grief ; 
“Something short ” makes being brief; 
Much disease would find relief, 

Did we drink light French wine. 
Chorus.—Did we, &c. 


Drink, from malt which Britain brews» 
Doth the noddle oft bemuse ; 
So much beer we should not use 
Could we get light French wine. 
Chorus.—Could we, &c. 


Heap need ne’er his brain engage 
How with France a war to wage, 
Did we but our thirst assuage 
By drinking light French wine. 
Chorus.—By drinking, &c. 


No; our neighbours o’er the sea 
Never would the boobies be 
To fall out with us, if we . 
Consumed their light French wine. 
Chorus.—Consumed, &c. 


Burgundy, Champagne, Bordeaux, 
Would in many a goblet flow ; 
But the Custom House says “No, 
You shan’t drink light French wine.” 
Chorus.—You shan’t, &c. , 


Why not, then, the duty lower? 
If you plead that you ’re too poor, 
Mind that we should drink the more, 
Could we get cheap French wine. 
Chorus.—Could we, &c. 


You’d lose nothing in finance. 
Whilst retrenchment would advance, 
Since there ’d be no fear of France 
If we drank light French wine. 
.—Lf we, &c. ; 








Cause of the Fire in the House of Commons. 


Te origin of the fire in the House of Commons has not yet been 
discovered. It has been suggested to us, and we give the suggestion 
without a word of comment, as we do not wish to throw cold water 
upon it, that yeniy one of Mr. Ferranp’s speeches had been 
incautiously left in the neighbourhood of the Clock Tower, and that 
it was of such a firebrand description, that it immediately took hold 
of the dry materials, and set the building on fire. one of 
Mr. Rogsucx’s letters had not been Inckily close at hand, and 
promptly used as a wet blanket, in which capacity, we are informed, 
it acted admirably, the damage never would have stopped at one 
hundred pounds. Orders have been given, that, for the future, all 
flaming speeches are to be kept in a separate building, which, for the 
purpose, is to be made fire-proof. Mr. FeRRAND’s speeches have been 
removed altogether, as, after the recent experience, they are considered 
to be too combustible. 


“TE PEUPLE SOUVERAIN.” 


Tre Representatives of the French Chamber receive (or did receive) 
25 francs a day—and why? Because, as 25 francs make a sovereign, 
each member might pass current (in monetary value at least) as a 
i proper representative of the “Sovereign People.” 
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. THE GROANS OF WREN’S GHOST. 
As the mighty hammer smiting Looming bigger yet and big; er, *** Poverty will pause from caring, 
Twelve times on the metal falls, Filling up those vasty w Toil will feel e saintly rest ; 
Comes a rush of ghosts, alighting Not reduced to form or fi vot And the weary and way- faring, 
In the nave of St. Paul’s. *Tis his Ghost that built St. Paul’s ! Ent’ring in, will straight be blest. 
And while through the marble sobbing From the fabric he created, *** Hearts, with sin or sorrow laden, 
Circle still those waves of sound, For a trophy and a tomb, At the Porch will leave their waeht; 
Mingled with them is a throbbing With his spirit permeated— Sinful man and erring maiden 
As of wide wings sweeping round. Now that spirit fills the gloom. Will pass lighter from the gate.’ 
For to-night the om are gathered O’er the ghostly circle round him “So I dreamed—a weak adapter 
Of the great that slumber here— Blackly broods the Shade of Wren, Of the fancy to the fact— 
Lll-used great—on whom are fathered From the ribs of stone that bound him Were there not the Dean = aaa 
All the marble monsters near! Forced by sins of sordid men. And the coppers to be sack 
Jounson’s ghost is there, disgusted “ Brother ponte! ” T heard him mutter, ** With one voice to poor and needy 
At his naked legs of stone; “T am here to speak my mind; Calling, ‘ Enter, we beseech ;’ 
2 that, save in silk or worsted, *Tis no time the Church to butter, With another, whispering greedy 
e’er were e’en to BoswELL shown. Were I ever so inclined. ‘For admission—twopence each.’ 
Howarp, with a simple wonder “What is ’t that with thought and toiling, ** Priests and prelates, in your grovelling 
At his dress of sheet and key Toiling of the hand and brain, Heedless how you smirch your gowns, 
Thinks they must have made a blunder : Evil times and tempers foiling, Into swollen pockets shovelling 
Ne’er in such attire weat he. I for worship reared this fane ? Eagerly the wretched browns— 
Chiefs, who wore cocked hats and feathers, “* In my brain the stately vision “Up, for shame! the world is trooping 
On their tombs themselves behold Shaped itself—but long I wrought Unto England’s Labour-show : 
Stripped e’en to their boots and leathers, Ere I won—oh, rare fruition !— Let it not behold you stooping 
In their buff, like knights of old ! Outward shape to inward thought. To such paltry gains and low.” 
While they gaze, and , and grumble, * And I said, as sped my labour, So he spake—the ghosts in chorus 
O’er the lies Art tells of all, ‘Green my memory will be, Straight took up his dying fall— 
With a sudden reverence humble When the poor man by his neighbour And rung out three groans sonorous 
To their ghostly knees they fall. Walks St. Paul’s, and thinks of me— For the Dean and | Chapter all ! 
For they feel a mighty presence *** As the worship I have written, And a general vote was passing 
Growing dimly through the place, | In these characters of stone, (Just as our reporter left) 
Whereunto, in mute obeisance | Sinks within his spirit, smitten That the ghosts would quit en masse, in 
Boweth down each heart and face. | With a sense of awe unknown, Case they still kept up the theft ! 








APOSTOLIC, BUT UNCANONICAL. 


| THe Newcastle Journal quotes the following adver- 
| tisement from a weekly paper :— 


lV ANTED, immediately, a Single Man, a member of a general 
Baptist Denomination, to supply a small Congregation in a village, 
A small salary would be given. If acquainted with the general Shoe- 
making Business, an opportnnity now presents itself, where a constant 
situation as a Journeyman can be secured. The qualifications for the 
ministerial duty required are, humble piety, a desire to be useful, and a 
general knowledge of the Gospel, with ability to make it known. 


What is Punch to make out of this? A joke—facetious 


itn 


| 1) Ve aK } i cr HIND. co i I I and genteel Divinity will expect, perhaps—on this calling 


ui r 


| of a cobbler to the cure of sou/s. Another piece of fun, 
peradventure by way of relish to old re rt, in reference 
ito “Sr. Crispin THE SECOND,” ' Cosma OF THE 
| CONVENTICLE.’ 

No: the notion of a minister’s debasing himself by shoe- 

making is too scandalous to be treated with levity. A 
Fender working with his own hands for his living! 
| Grossly unbecoming! Shockingly indecorous! Whoever 
heard of such a thing having been done—since the time of 
the ApostLEs ? 


No Small Thanks to Barry. 


Tue old cry is, when the House of Commons does not 
vehave itself, “Thank Heav en, we have a House of Lords.” 
Now, considering that not a single word can be heard 
without an ear-trumpet in the House of Lords, we must 
say, since we are saved the trouble of listening to the 
| speeches, which so rarely repay one in that august ‘assembly 
\for the trouble of listening, > that it is with the most intense 
gratitude we exclaim, ‘ ‘Thank Heaven, we have a House 
of Lords!” 





THE NEW CATHEDRAL. 


REWARD OF MERIT. It is not true that the new cathedral—St. Patrick’s—to 


Ragged Urchin. “Purase orve Dan a Snort Pier?” | be built in Westminster, will be upon the grandest architec- 
tural scale. On the contrary, it will be upon the exact 


“Can’r D Jon’s KNOW HIM.” 
Barman. “Can't vo 11. Don's Know mim | model of the one place of worship allowed to the Protestants 








! 

| 

Ragged Urchin. “ Wuy, ue Gets Drunk HERE EVERY Saturpay Nieur.” | welling in Rome, by the Porr. Therefore, a tolerably- 

| Barman. “Ou! poxs we, my Lirtte Dean? Taen ’ers’s a Nice Lone ’un, witH | sized cow-shed will suffice. CARDINAL WIsEMAN is 

A BIT OF Wax aT THE Enp.” treaty with a dairyman about to retire. 

| 
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put as bold a face upon the visitors as possible. Being a woman, I hope I may be 


| sure, order me at least a coat of gilding, with, perhaps, an under petticoat of paint. 
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A BILLET-DOUX FROM QUEEN ANNE. 


ia ALLANT Mr. Puncu, 

: *Onty yesterday, I 
heard our Beadle — you 
will please to sovoliash 
that 1 stand in the Church- 
yard of St. Paul’s—in the 
Churchyard, mind—an 
don’t make up any part 
of the twopenn’orth that’s 
shown in-doors; I should 
say quite the reverse—ana 
standing there, I heard our 

Beadle read a letter in the 

Times about the destitute state 

of Kine Cuartes, at Charing- 

Cross, at present so very re- 

duced in circumstances. His 

reins are fast dropping from | 
| his hands, as they once did 








before; and altogether his 
horse is riding particularly 
rusty. 

“Now, Mr. Punch, as I hear 
that millions of foreigners are 
coming to London in the 
spring, I do think that—spe- 
cially to so many of ’em that’s 
been playing at revolutions, I 

\ don’t know how long—I do 
t think that England should 
make her Kings and Queens 


allowed to have a particular desire for appearances ; and being, I believe, the only 
out-of-door Queen in the City of London, do you think I am asking too much 
from the Corporation, in just hinting that I should like a handsomely gilt petticoat ; 
and, moreover, should be happy to have my face washed, being almost black an 
well-nigh suffocated with the nasty coal-smoke? I feel that I’m not fit to be seen b 
strangers; and—if I’m not made proper—shall faint clean off my pedestal. And, 
as I say, being the only City Queen that has to stand all weathers, I think I might 
be made a little more able to face the elements. I do assure you, Mr. Punch, that 
many a first of May I’d have changed places with the Chimney-sweepers’ Lady. 
If Quen Victoria would only look at me, and think of posterity—that I see so 
much of every year, and don’t think it improves by any means—she would, I am 

“ But I don’t speak only for myself. 1 hope that all out-of-door royalty will be made 
handsome. Couldn't George the Fourth be painted, and wear a wig of pale gol 
manufacture till the Show was over? And George the Third—I do hope, for 
the credit of the country, that scouring-paper will not be spared upon him,— 
whilst the dear Duke of "Tuk, on the Waterloo Pillar, will, I trust, be made to 
show that, for once in a way, he really has plenty of coppers. 

“If King William should remain in Leicester Square, do, there’s a dear, speak 
a good word for him that, for the next summer at least, he may, before his melting- 
time arrives, have one more coat of Dutch metal. 

** ANNE REGINA (as was).” 





AN IMMORTAL IDBA. 


WE have an immortal idea, as grand and as simple as the Exhibition of 1851 itself. 

Our immortal idea is to put London under a glass cover. The thing is as easy as 
putting a pea under a thimble ! ; 

Let us now look at the advantages that shine, like so many beautiful objects of 
Art, under our magnificent glass cover. 

First of all—we shall have.no rain, no hail, no snow, no sleet, and consequently 
we shall have no mud, no dirt. We shall have clean boots all day long. The 
streets will only require to be swept, like a carpet, every morning, and can be 
kept as clean as the floor of a corn-market, or a lady’s boudoir. 

k at the saving, too, in our clothes, in our boots. They will be protected 
from the ravages of their greatest enemy, dirt. There will be no wet, not a drop 
of water to plant the seeds of a galloping consumption in the delicate constitution 
of either. Our Wellingtons will be as dry in the evening as in the morning; our 
pantaloons as spotless when we take them off as when we put. them on. 

hat a diminution in the annual amount of diseases! Elderly gentlemen will be 
Kyanised from rheumatism, and ladies will be enabled to walk about with the 
thinnest shoes in the world—without any shoes at all, if they like—without any 
fear of their getting wet feet. Such a thing as a cold—with all its accompanying 
horrors of gruel, hot bath, and tallowed noses—will become an old woman’s 
tradition, only worthy to be sneezed at ! 

Then, again, if our feet are protected from the wet in winter, our eyes will 
be equally screened from the dust in summer ; for it stands to reason that as there 
Ww 

















“What!” exclaims the clever reader, “will there be 
then no air—no ventilation whatever?” Yes—we will 
promise that there shall be age of the former, and will 
also go so far as to guarantee that Dr. Rep shall not 
have the management of the latter. 

Large windows will be placed at’ certain distances in the 
roof—with the convenience of being opened when it was 
too warm, or shut when it was becoming chilly—or begin- 
ning to rain,—precisely like the window of any omnibus, up 


d | or down—open or shut—just as you like. 


By this means, plenty of ventilation can be secured in 
summer; for the entire roof can easily be drawn back in 
the Dog Days, if it is too sultry, and the streets can be 
aired with hot pipes, filled with water, drawn from our 
Baths and Washhouses, or heated with large fires, like our 
churches, only made much warmer ; and an invalid will be 
able to walk from Paddington to the Bank, without any 
great coat or goloshes, and be as comfortable, as if he was 
walking up and down his own drawing-room. 

Why should not our streets also be decorated like a 
conservatory ? Each street might be converted into an 
ever-blooming avenue of exotic plants. London might be 
a garden in a state of perpetual bloom—an illimitable 
Eden under a glass shade! A map of the different floral 
beauties of each quarter of the globe might thus be drawn 
out on the large surface of the pr i ga the 
climate of each street to the wants of each quarter. Birds, 
too, of the rarest plumage, natives of those vocal climates, 
might be allowed to fly about these luxurious plants, and 
to sing, or chatter us, miserable Londoners, into the happy 
belief that we were strolling about, with Wizson’s bir i‘ 
in the woods of North America, or listening to the melody 
of the plaintive bulbul in the poetic rose-gardens of Persia. 
But this subject is of such an enticing, flowery nature, 
that if we do not take care, we shall be losing ourselves, like 
a dog in the Maze of Hampton Court, in the endless labyrinth 
of its playful windings. Let us return instantly to London. 

We propose that Mr. Paxton—from whom we have bor- 
rowed the acorn of our immortal idea—should be appointed 
the grand conservator of this monster conservatory. | 

The glass roof can be covered, also, with calico—similar 
to the plan proposed for the Exhibition—and occasionally 
sprinkled with water, (with eau-de-cologne on state occa- 
sions,) so as to temper the ardour of the sun acting with 
all its force upon the glass. 

Only consider, we SHALL HAVE NO MORE BLACKS! those 
poanee ots of an Englishman’s out-door existence—those 

osom friends of every washerwoman. We shall be able 


d| to walk about all day, and to return home, with an unstained 


shirt, with clean collars, and almost with a clean counte- 
nance. For, recollect, the chimneys will not be inside the 
cover, and so, consequently, the “ blacks ” will fall all on the 
outside. Ladies will enjoy the same blessing; and a 
muslin dress, a chip bonnet, or a delicate mousseline, will 
not be dirtied to ‘Ethiopian blackness, after it has been 
worn once in the open air. 

Crossing-sweepers will also be swept away ; and we shall 
no longer be bothered “for a copper” every time we cross 
the road. Scavengers, likewise, will be wiped off the dirty 
face of London, which, when kept under a glass, will 
as bright and as clean as a schoolboy’s, when ushered into 
the beni parlour, where his mother is waiting to see him. 

And, lastly—for it is time to shut up our imagination, 
though on a subject so invitingly expansive we feel that we 
could unfold it po to any extent—we shall be freed from 
that daily worry of an Englishman’s life, the UMBRELLA, 
which, of course, will carry the parasol with it. The 
umbrella-makers will, of course, be ruined. We are sorry 
for them; but really we cannot help it; and, after all, it 
is a serious question, whether we should weep over their 
annihilation, when we consider the constant annoyance, and 
the abuse, and the retriminatiou, and the large family of 
plans and stratagems for borrowing, not to say stealing, 
of which the UMBRELLA is the wicked parent. In putting 
down the umbrella, therefore, we feel that we shall be for- 
warding the most effectual plan for the discouragement of 
robbery. This consideration alone should be more than 
sufficient to justify the instant adoption of our ImmorTAL 
Ipga. We shall be disappointed if the next generation of 
eo children are not Teowght up, like cucumbers, under 
a glass ! 








A New Carprinat Virtuge.—Onur Cardinal had better 


e no wind in our glass case, there can be no dust, much less any fear of| sink the ARcHBIsHOP OF WESTMINSTER, and make a virtue 


fugitive tiles or dethroned chimney-pots, flying about in the calm air. 


of necessity. 
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“TOLERATION FOR ALL PARTIES—AND SOME OTHERS. 


urine the times of our great 
grandfathers it was the pro- 
fession of Englishmen to re- 
nounce the Pore and the 
PRETENDER, together with 
another potentate, regarded 
as the common enemy. In 
the present day there are 
British politicians who are 
for quietly allowing the Pore 
to establish an imperium in 
imperio. Consistency would 
make them equally tolerant 
of the Pretender were he 
now extant; and it is a 
question whether their very 
enlarged views of “tolera- 
tion” would not even take 
in the third individual in 
the triad, were he openly 
to endeavour to annex the 
dominions of Her Magesty to the realms of Darkness. 





FROM THE DIARIO OLTRAMANO. 


Wuewn the submarine telegraph-lines have been satisfactorily laid 
down, it is a great comfort for the piously-minded man to think that 
communication throughout Europe will be almost instantaneous, and 


| that thus, in five minutes, and at a trifling expense, we can get our 


| inereasing in numbers * 


answers and orders from Rome. At any difficulty, Propaganda will 
enlighten us; and I have not the slightest doubt, that a Sacred Board 
will sit there permanently, with which we can have intercourse at all 
hours of the day. What a comfortable—what a consoling—what a 
magnificent idea!—that of Rome being really the centre of the world, 
and irradiating knowledge and truth to all Europe! A miraculous eye 
could not wink at Rimini, but the next instant the fact would be 
known at Fish Street Hill; a difficulty could not occur, but it might 
have an instant solution; and my Lord A. and S., speaking in the House 
of Commons, might be reported in the Piazza di Spagna, and actually 
prompted at St. Stephen’s before he sate down. 

In the meantime I should suggest that it would be as well that all 
right-thinking persons, members of either House of the Legislature, 
should advise with their spiritual director before making any speech or 
statement whatever in their respective Chambers. A reverend brother 
or two might be in constant attendance, and so attired as not to attract 
observation. For example: About the House of Commons, one might 
sell oranges in Parliament Street; another might be employed as a 
waiter at Bellamy’s, and so forth; and the great object of umty might 
be obtained, and authority kept up. 

A lamentable instance of the evils consequent on the want of 
unity is to be found, alas! in the speech of Lorp Camoys, in the 
debate on the address. His Lordship, who represents one of the 
most ancient families of the kingdom, says ;— At the period of these 
introductions (the introduction of our incomparable hierarchy), the 
Catholics of England were on the best possible terms with the Pro- 
testants. They were in the full enjoyment of religious toleration ; 
they had the benefit of perfect equality before the law; they were 
i * * the whole tendency of things was 


| to give stability to the Catholic body in this country, to enlarge and 
| to adorn it.” 


Any person must at once see, that such admissions, as coming from 
Catholic lips, must be fatal. Where was the spiritual director of Lorp 
C. when that Lord made such statements? Are we not, on the 
contrary, maligned and cruelly persecuted? How can it be for a 


| moment said that we are in the fullest enjoyment of religious toleration, 


| the stakes prepared for our faithful were without fire, t 


when other sects are allowed to exist at all? There can be but one 
religion: therefore, all others are fale ; therefore, to put falsehood on 
a par with truth is monstrously unjust and tyrannical; therefcre we are 
persecuted: therefore we are zo¢ in full enjoyment of our religious 
Opinions—and we have not perfect equality before the law: the law 
makes Mr. Sumner, Archbishop of Costasbery, and does not allow 
his Eminence as Archbishop of Westminster: therefore the law is 
monstrously unequal. And a son of the Church, who, in spiie of the 
Church, the groans of its venerable princes, the outcries of its eloquent 
prelates, the exclamations of the suffering clergy, says that we are not 
persecuted at all, makes proof of a dangerous indifference and a 
culpable apathy, for which he ought to be visited with the severest 
censure. Fancy for a moment this opinion to be general throughout 
England, that a heretical majority had no intention to persecute! that 
the swords 














drawn against our people were only of lath, that the stones flung against 
our martyrs were wind-bags! What scandal! What ridicule worse 
than torture! What scorn of scoffers and the profane! The director of 
this Lord had best be changed: the Metropolitan had best appoint him 
to a distant cure. 


As for the Member of the Commons House, the unfortunate and 
rebellious Cu1s 


* * * * * * * 





THE ARMY AND THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


As the Great Exhibition is intended to be a sort of Peace Congress, 





whereat: the oe of brotherly love are to be taught to all nations, 
,it would naturally be supposed that the Church would be its chief sup- 
|porter; but, as the Church has lately been making such an exhibition 
| of itself, we are afraid that it will be 
|quite “used up” before the great 
affair comes off. It will therefore de- 
volve upon the other professions to 
aid and assist in what we may literally 
jterm the great undertaking, viewing 
it as the funeral of national prejudices. 

Tt is said that even the Army will 
“form up,” and do its best to square 
the differences which have too long 
existed between nations, and do its 
share towards converting the swords 
into ploughshares. 

If Punch might venture to give a 
hint, he would suggest that, some very | 
linstructive articles might be sent up |\\\RlW 
|for exhibition from military cae. 





/A recruit before attending drill, for 
instance, would be a fine specimen 
of the “raw” material, while a soldier 
on duty, with “eyes front, arrrrm 
close to the side, palm of the hand 
to the front, and little finger in line 
with the seam of the overalls,” would 
be a specimen of the manufactured 
article, and a pretty inmate for a 
glass case—lobster in crystal. Space 
might be afforded for an intelligent 
victim to describe and illustrate the 
interesting processes of club-drill, pack- 
drill, back-stick, and black-hole, by 
which the country bumpkin is “licked 
into shape.” This, Punch is convinced, 
would have a salutary effect on the 
“smart, active, and enterprising young 
men,” who are ambitious of being 
shot at for a shilling, and induce them 
to remain at home, instead of seeking 
glory at the cannon’s mouth, or in 
the barrack parade ground. 














THE LOWEST DEPTH OF MEANNESS. 
A VULGAR FARCE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sxinriint ‘are discovered in a Parlour in a Fashionable 
Square. The Wife is busy sewing. The Husband is occupied running 
his eye, well drilled in all matters of domestic economy, over the house- 
keeping accounts of the previous week. 


P Mr. Skinflint. You’ve been very extravagant in my absence, my 
ear. 

Mrs. Skinflint. It’s the same story every week, JoHN. 

Mr. Skinflint. But, nonsense, Madam, I tell you, you have. For 
instance, you had a Crab for supper last night. 

Mrs. Skinflint (startled). How do you know that? It’s not down in 
the book. 
. Mr. Skinflint (triumphantly). No—but I found the shell in the dust- 

mas ea 


Political Capital. 


A New phrase has lately come into fashion, called “ Political Capital.” 
From what we know of the persons who make the largest use of this 
new phrase, we take “ Political Capital’’ to mean nothing more than 





** Personal Interest.” 
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PUNCH’S SERMONS TO TRADESMEN. 
TO THE COAL-MERCHANT. 


“ Five-sixths of the London public is supplied by a class of middlemen who are 
called in the trade ‘ Brass plate Coal-Merchants.’ These consist, principally of mer- 
chants’ clerks, gentlemen's servants, and others, who have no wharfs; but merely give 
their orders to some true coal-merchant, who sends in the coals from his wharf. The 
brass-plate coal-merchant, of course, receives a commission for his agency, which is 
just so much loss to the consumer.” —BaseaGe’s Economy of Manufactures. 


ANOTHER instance of wide-spread delusion—another cleaving wrong, 
originating in the brass of London. The merchant, whose whole 
capital is in his name cut in a brass door-plate—the man of nominal 
coal, but really the man of smoke, supplies five-sixths of the parlour, 
and dining-room, and bed-room stoves and kitchen-ranges of London, 
from a wharf not his own—fed by ships of which he possesses no 

lank—and laden from mines in which he has not a single pinch of coal- 

ust. He is a merchant—only a coal-merchant—in right and by virtue 
of a piece of brass not wider than his congenial forehead. And he is 
paid for his lack of merchandise, and prospers, and is comforted in his 
ignorance by the benighted believers in any bit of brass, if written with 
a proper flourish, and set in a proper place, to strike the dazzled eyes of 
idolators. 

My friends—(Puach particularly addresses himself to the true and 
simple coal-merchant—to the man, it may be, with a touch of coal-dust 
upon his coat, and whose shirt-frill may be redolent of coal-tar. In a 
word; to the coal-merchant, in his honest nigritude and legitimate 
odour of business.) My friends, in this London world, according to 
the text, if rightly considered and taken to heart—mines are nothing, 
ships are nothing, wharfs are nothing; no, the name of the mau 
makes the trade of the merchant ; and the merchant’s capital is brass! 

It is painful, my friends, to consider this duplicity of man. ‘To look 
in upon his heart, and see its vital strings worked into carbonic 
£ s. d. Terrible, indeed, is it to look a little more than skin-deep into 
the brow of Stusss, broker’s clerk, and read, as in his own brass-plate 
—“ Mr. AspHatt Stuspps, Coat-MERCHANT.” 

And, to pursue our text, what shall we say of the insidious, doubling 

entleman’s servant, with Ais brass-plate—‘‘Mr. Jenkins, Coat- 

ERCHANT,”’ on his private six inches of a door, and his wife lurking 
in the back-parlour to take orders? Terrible is it to contemplate such 
deceit : to behold now the powdered head of that carbonic gentleman’s 
servant, and now to see on it the shadowy likeness of a fan-tail! 

But, my friends, let us turn from the consideration of this human 
hypocrisy, brazen on a door-plate,—from the merely nominal falsehood 
twinkling in the midday sun, to ponder the many evils that are born of 
this duplicity; evils, that like the frozen snake, fail not to hiss and 
declare themselves on the hearth-stone. False coal-merchants make 
false weights. It is upon record—and the scandal, like coal-smoke in 
a fog, pervades the town while we discourse—that out of forty sacks of 
coals, brass-plate coals be it remembered, twerty-six sacks have been 
found wanting. And that, whereas a true sack of coals should weigh 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, some of these sacks have lacked 
seventy-two pounds, or almost one-third! One-third weight gone—a 
burnt-offering, or money-offering, to the idol brass-plate ! 

My friends,—it may be that with simple folk you have sat about a 
winter-fire, and it may be that a fragment of coal, has on the sudden 
bounced upon the hearth. And some one may have taken up that bit 
of coal, and whilst it tinkled—tinkled with departing heat—may, 
with ancient superstition, have sought to divine its shape and ominous 
purpose, 

“Tt is a purse,” cries one. 

“It is a coffin,” says another; and some declare for the purse, and 
others for the coffin. 

Now, my friends, let us suppose the dishonest coal-merchant—the 
unjust man of wicked weight—to be of the company. Let us suppose 
that the burnt coal is placed in the hollow of his felonious hand. 

But let Punch put a short-thrust question. Is there such a man 
amidst this congregation? If there be, Punch declares to him that if, 
indeed, the burnt coal be a purse, as it came from fire, so should it 


scorch a conscience, with a sense of wicked gains—and if, indeed, it be | 


a coffin, so should it bring a thought of another sort of plate—very 
different from the brass of doors, aan telling of a removal to another, 
and a very different sort of dwelling-place. 

Nevertheless, my friends, it takes a dupe, a victim, to make a suc- 
cessful rogue. Knaves are fed by simpletons, even as foxes grow sleek 
on geese. I doubt not that many of you—coal-merchants of this pit— 
have felt saddened by the idleness, or careless simplicity of your 
customers, who will not weigh your merchandise at the cellar door; 
who would not, by balance, assure themselves that every sack shot a 
full two hundred and twenty-four pounds of coal into the cellar; but 
who, doggedly, would take coal-heaver’s truth on trust. 

Let all such men, when they dreamily gaze into their glowing coals, 
see therein not clouds, and mountains, and cities of faery—but let them 
—— the likeness of their own foolish faces and over it a flaming 
ool’s-cap, 


And for the coal-merchants—brassy or otherwise—who will sell false 
weight, let them, on conviction, be doomed for a certain time to wear 
a san benito, made from their own coal-sacks, and to drag at their legs 
their own nominal iron ewt. ” 
For consider, O coal-merchants, what it is to give short weight to the 
winter poor! Think how, with your avaricious fingers, you pinch poor 
children, old men and women, at their speck of fire. Think of the 
reward that shall bless your own hearths. Think—— 
| Think, O fraudful coal-merchants, of the disaster that befel a certain 
|eagle—Aisor’s eagle. For it is written of that bird, that, once upon a 
| time, seeing a piece of flesh ready to be sacrificed upon an altar, the 
bird made a swoop, and carried it off in her claws. Rejoicingly, the 
jeagle made for her nest. And, behold, there was a coal—a burning 
|coal—that stuck to the flesh; and this coal consumed her nest, and 
| with it her young ones and herself! 
| O unjust coal-merchants, may not some live coal from your own 
‘light sacks, as strangely fall upon your own domestic substance? May 
it not be with you, as with the eagle, that sacrilegious plunder—(and it 
|is sacrilege to cheat the poor and wretched)—may some day bring 
destruction upon your own homesteads ? 


THE LANCET?’S DETECTIVE FORCE. 


UR contemporary the Lancet has 
conferred a great boon on 
the public by establishing 
a new order of constab- 
ulary, which may be called 
the Scientific Detective Po- 
lice. The function of these 
Detectives is to investigate 
and expose the fraudulent 
adulteration of articles of 
food practised by a set of 
scoundrels under the names 
of grocers and other trades- 
men. In his researches into 
this rascality, the Lancet’s 
policeman is assisted by a 
microscope, which, in throw- 
ing light on the fraud in 
question, exerts a power far 
superior to that of the com- 
mon bull’s eye. By the help of this instrument, an immense quantity 
of villanous stuff has been discovered in coffee, arrowroot, and other 
substances sold for nutriment, and, some of them, “ particularly recom- 
mended to invalids.’? The Lancet seconds the exertions of its intelligent 
officer by spiritedly publishing the addresses of the rogues at whose 
swindling establishments the samples of rubbish were purchased. If 
any of the knaves thus pilloried in the Lancet, abetted by a disreputable 
attorney and a dishonest barrister, endeavour to avenge themselves 
through the technicalities of the law, Punch hopes they wi!l meet with 
twelve true men in the jury-box who will scout both them and 
their legal accomplices out of court. 
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MAZZINI IS COMING. 
AN ITALIAN SONG TO A SCOTCH TUNE. 





Mazziwt is coming, oh dear, oh dear ! 

Mazzin1 is coming, oh dear, oh dear ! 

He ’s raising a loan, as we hear, we hear, 

And a rumpus in Italy ’s near, near, near. 
Chorus. —M.azzinI is coming, &c. 





Italians, if you ’ll but unite, unite, 

And shoulder to shoulder stick tight, tight, tight, 

You ’!l establish your freedom all right, right, right, 

Which will give Mr. Punch great delight, delight. 
Chorus.—Mazzini is coming, é&c. 








Gentility and Dubbing. 
One of the questions in Notes and Queries is, “ Can the QurEN make 
a Gentleman ?”? That depends on the raw material for the manufacture. 
A Snob by nature is beyond the power of the SovEREIGN. 


A REGULAR BUMPKIN 
Is the appellation we should give to anybody who has the bump of 
conscientiousness so big as to induce him to send the CHaNnceLtor oF 
THE EXCHEQUER conscience-money on account of the Income-tax. 
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Tue Clergymen of the 
Metropolis (and especially 
the poorer curates) are re- 
quested to be upon their 
guard against a fraud of the 
most novel, as well as the 
most heartless character. 
A young couple—young in 
years, but old in iniquity— 
are going about to all the 
churches in and near Lon- 
don—where they get mar- 
ried over and over again, to 
which there would seem to 

_ prima facie no other 
objection than that which 
applies generally to sur- 


plusage. But the awful 


act remains to be told, that 

when asked for the usual 
fees, they are in the habit 
of tendering and receiving 
14s. 6d. change out of—a 
Bap Sovereign. 








The Cardinal’s Archer. 


In consequence of Mr. 
: Bowyer, Carpinat WIsE- 
“=~! | man’s advocate, having, in 

-]| | his authorised pamphlet, 
asserted that the Earu oF 
MrInTo was aware of the 
intended establishment of 
the papal hierarchy, which 
assertion has been flatly 
contradicted b RD 
\ | SS Minto, in the ees of 
2° ———— —— — Peers, Mr. Punch is graci- 
ously pleased to allow Mr. 
Bowyer to assume the 
name of Lone, prefixed to 
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that of Bowyer, and Mr. 
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Lone Bowyer is hereby 
authorised to adopt that 
name and the arms there- 
unto pertaining. 
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Tue condition of the 
half-pay Officer is often 
cited as worthy of commise- 
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PUFF PASTE. 


Tue subjoined advertisement, from the Zimes, may perhaps be 
regarded as one of the curiosities of puffing :— 

G ANDHOBST, Haileybury, and the Indian Army.—A Married Clergyman 

whose pupils have distinguished themselves in numerous examinations, has 
VACANCIES FOR PUPILS above 12 and under 17 years of age. His ministerial 
and family connections render it desirable that he should admit only such as are recom- 
mended by a gentleman of rank, and can produce a testimonial of good conduct. His 
system of instruction ensures the most rapid progress. Principals (sic) and manners 
are strictly attended to. The first masters are engaged for fortification, the Oriental 
and other languages. 

The peculiar orthography of the word “ Principals ” may be an error 
of the press, or we should say that the above was a strange mode of 
spelling for pupils. But what sort of a clergyman is this, who desires 
to admit such pupils “only as are recommended by a gentleman of 
rank?” Sure, he must be a mighty High Churchman! 





Wuart is tae Winpow Duty?—Why, it’s the duty of Govern- 
ment to take it off. 








' | full-pay themselves, are 

. less than half-pay to their 

mi til enc 4 to l pa) At tradesmen; paying, perhaps, 
a shilling in the pound. 


Father Mathew’s Old Particular. 


THERE is raised and manufactured, on the Missouri, according to the 
New Orleans 7'rue Delta, a species of wine of so peculiar a nature, that 

“ No unpleasant effects are ever experienced from the use of this wine, no matter how 
large a quantity may be imbibed, the stomach and the head giving, on the succeeding 
morning, no signs of uneasiness, nor causing any ‘ compunctious visitings’ on account 
of the extent of the festivities.” 

This novel and remarkable kind of American drink must be some- 
what analogous to the beverage commonly known in this country as 
“ Apam’s Ale.” 


A Bedstead and Bed for the King of Spain. 


Queen Dowacer CuristtNa has presented the Spanish King-Con- 
sort with a magnificent bedstead and bedding; the tick, of course, 
stuffed with roses. CuHrisTriNa having for many years, thrown dust in 
the eyes of Spain, now does her best to send Spain’s King-Consort to 
sleep. It is further stated, in order to secure to Spanish royalty the 
profoundest repose, that the bolster and pillows are stuffed with copies 
of Spanish bonds. 
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A WIDOW IN CHANCERY. 


E do our best to 
prevent native 
widows from hav- 
ing themselves 
burned in India ; 
and we do our 
best to consume 
our own widows 
in Chancery. The 
funereal pile and 
the Chancery 
costs are alike 
tormenting, and, 
in many cases 
alike mortal: only in Hindostan the torture is more brief, and the fin 
peace more certain. In one case death comes in fire; in the other, by 
the slower process of a breaking heart. 
Lorp CaMpPBELL pities a widow in Chancery. Yes; a few days since 
‘he did from his heart pity the poor woman,” Wipow GaRrDINER— 
“ Who, upon the death of her husband, after having been for years in the Court of 
Chancery, was now dragged into a Court of Common Law, whence she would be taken 
back to Chancery; and all, so far as appeared, for doing no more than what an honest 


woman might do. 
“ The Jury immediately gave a verdict for the defendant.” 


And this verdict takes the defendant back to Chancery, “for doing 
no more than an honest woman might do.” The moral of the verdict, 
therefore, is, that every woman, being left a widow, should do anything 
else than what an honest woman might do! 

But Mrs. Garnier is again in ‘ 
consumed by cannibal equity. Now, we ask it, is not the bamboo pile, 
with pitch and resin, on the banks of the Ganges, a more humane sen- 
tence pronounced by custom on the Hindoo widow; by a barbarous 
usage on a benighted infidel,—than the slow, devouring system of 
Chancery, that, in what is called a Christian country, eats up to the 
very bones, the widow and the fatherless ? 

The Bastile was stormed and carried by human indignation and 
human vengeance ; when will the Court of Chancery fall before justice 
and common sense ? 


‘ 


— 





—_ 





ENIGMA FOR THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


From the vilest of sources deriving my birth, 

I’m familiar with great men and kings of the earth; 
From old patches and shreds my existence I draw ; 
Nay, I may be, indeed, a mere creature of straw. 

‘I’m so light and so thin, with a touch that I’m bent, 
Yet a pressure sustain of full fifty per cent! 

Though I’m easily torn, I can form, you will find, 
Bonds that even a giant securely will bind. 

My fair market-price would be not far from zi/, 

But you may make me worth any sum that you will; 
And I constitute riches worth millions of gold 

More than all the amount which the Bank cellars hold. 
Then I circulate over all nations’ wide range, 

As mankind’s general medium of mental exchange. 

I messages bear to all parts of the world, 

And without me no damsel can have her hair curl’d. 

I provide men with servants, who tend them as Paczs, 
And minister to them the wisdom of ages. 

Though nearly opaque, light I serve to purvey, 

Like your windows, and like them, for doing so, pay ; 
For in screwing a duty from me, the Excise 

Taxes all publish’d thoughts of the good and the wise, 
Which, were I but relieved from this load of taxation, 
You’d soon find me diffusing all over the nation ; 

And then you ’d behold, in a very short time, 

A vast diminution of evil and crime, 

Wrought by me and my two great allies, Pen and Inx. 
You ’Il not want to be told what my name is, I think. 








A QUESTION FOR PARLIAMENT AND ALL DEBATING CLUBS. 


“ WHETHER CarpinaL WISEMAN, in wishing to encase so largely 
the spirit of the Romish Masses, has not overlooked a little too blindly 
the sense of the English Masses ?” 


THE DARK AGES OF ART AND FINANCE. 


War is the Income-Tax like the figure of a Medieval Saint in a 
stained window? Because it is monstrously out of proportion. 


Chancery. There she is, to be slowly | The 





AN ALTERCATION WITH A CABMAN IN THE GOOD 
TIME COMING. 


Scenz.— Before a GENTLEMAN’S House. Cab, with Capman on the Boz, 
drives up to the door. 


Gentleman (stepping out of Cab). Thank you. What is the fare ? 

Cabman, Sixteenpence, if you please, Sir. 

Gent. Sixteenpence ! You are wronging yourself, my good friend. 
You ought to have more than that. 

Cabman. Pardon me, Sir; two miles: eightpence a mile: sixteen 
pence, Sir, I believe, you will find. 

Gent. Oh! but you have driven me over two miles, I am sure. That 
will be two shillings. Here. ers the money. 

Cabman, Really, Sir, you must excuse me; I could not take it. I 
should be robbing you—indeed, I should—positively— . . 

Gent. I am confident you are mistaken. My decided conviction is, 
that this is within the third mile. . 

Cabman (smiling). I am sorry to be obliged to differ with you, Sir; 
but I am quite persuaded that my estimate is correct. 

Gent. Well; this is a matter of opinion which you must allow me to 


decide. . Offers money again. 
Cabman., I beg ten thousand pardons, Sir, but really— 
(Politely repels the tender. 


Gent. You must, indeed. 
Cabman, Upon my honour— 
Gent. You distress me by refusing. F , ; 
Cabman. Considering it is a fine day, Sir, you can’t think sixteen 
pence too little. : 
Gent. Well; say eighteen. Come. No denial. Not a word. 
re! (Forces the sum on CABMAN. 
Cabman® (looking at the money in the palm of his hand, and shaking his 
head with a bland expression), Well, Sir, if you must have your way, you 
must—though I am certainly overpaid—you are too good, Sir—upon 
my word, I am very much obliged to you. 
[Pockets the money with grateful embarrassment, 
Gent. Let me offer you a glass of beer. 
Cabman, Not any, thank you, Sir. I have just lunched. 
Gent. Sure? 
Cabman, Quite, Sir; thank you. ‘ 
Gent, May I trouble you for your card? I should like to employ you 


again. ; : 
Cabman, Certainly, Sir. : 
Gent, Thank you. Good morning. ; 
Cabman, Good morning, Sir; thank you, Sir. 
(Exit GentTLEMAN into his House. Capman mounts his Box. 
Cabman (solus), Dear me! how very strange it is that gentlemen will 
always, if they can, make one take more than one’s fare! Well! To be 
sure it’s a fault on the right side.—Teleqk ! [Drives off 


[Presents card, 


Late Hours in Parliament. 


NotwitHstanvine Mr. Brotnerton’s laudable efforts to get the 
House of Commons to bed by 12 o’clock at night, “ We won’t go home 
till morning” is still the cry of a large majority. Considering the pre- 
judicial effect of late hours on the skin, we wonder the Legislature is 
not desirous of wearing a better complexion in the eyes of the public; 
which never can be done, if the House will insist on going to bed with 
the lark instead of rising with that most matutinal of animals. Some 
of the Irish members are likely to be fearfully inconvenienced this 
session by the after-midnight sittings; for in consequence of the influx 
of all sorts of characters into London during 1851, the objection to 
ao a among the inmates of the lodging-houses is expected to be 
general. 


A HARUM SCARUM JOKE. 
Enough to seare the reader out of his wits, if he ever had any. 


Wnuat is capillary attraction ? 
Running after a hare! 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


The Greatest Curiosity of all—lt is reported that one of “ Hupson’s 
Lines ” thinks it shall be able to show a—Dividend ! 


INDIAN LAURELS. 


Tue Indian Army, according to Srr Cartes NaPIER, appears to 
be almost as famous for resisting the claims of tradesmen as for 
repulsing the charges of the Enemy. 
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SIBTHORP 


IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


UR friends the citizens 
of Lincoln have good 
right to a peculiar pride 
in their great political 
Tom—the wise Cot. 
Sistnore. He is in 
the present Session as 
deep and as clear as 
usual. We are told that 
the old belli, called the 
Tom of Lincoln, be- 
came cracked in 1827 ; 
but though Lincoln’s 
political Tom, 





“Swinging slow, with sullen 
roar,” 

has, for many a year, 

given thundering note 

of warning and alarm 

resent Session of 1851, as sound as ever—quite. 

om tolled thus, in the affrighted ears of the 





to the whole country, ¢ha¢t Tom is, in the 
On the first day of Parliament, CoLonEL 
architect of the Crystal Palace :— 

“ They might call it success, but he called it failure. He did not wish to see that building destroyed by any 
acts of violencé, but would to Gop that some hailstorm, or some visitation of lightning, might descend to defeat 
the ill-advised project.” 

The citizens of Lincoln cannot but feel their hearts warm and swell with emotion, when 
they know that they are made to speak such hopes by such a tongue : that it is to the exercise 
of their electoral wisdom we owe the possession of a Senator who prays for hailstorm or 
lightning to bring down, with a crash, a fabric destined to awaken the wonder and admi- 
ration of millions from all parts of the earth. It is a tremendous thonght, to contemplate 
SrptHor? seated upon the ruins of glass—the ruins worked by his own patriotic aspiration. 

We, however, trust that Srruorr will not be permitted to enter the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Paxton, we beg you to take good heed of it; lest SrsrHorr, hating the Philistine 
foreigner, become a second Samson; for who knows what mysterious strength may sleep in 
the SrstHorpran locks? And he has never been shorn, although often by Ministers shame- 
fully cut. Who knows, then, if SretHorp find his way into the Crystal Palace, and, 
laying hold of the pillars of the transept, he may not bring down horrible devastation ? 
The mischief done by that four-footed auimal that once wildly danced amid a brood of chickens, 
would be as nothing to the tremendous moral lesson brought by SrsruoxP upon the head 
of the foreigner— 

“ Those two massy pillars 
With horrible confusion to and fro, 
He tugged, he tore, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath.” 


We begin to tremble at the imagined horror; and, on reflection, every minute seeing 
a growing likeness between Samson and Sistuorr; Samson— 


“ On whose shoulders, waving down, those locks, 
That of a nation armed the strength contained ;” 


and SrstHorp, with his meteoric beard,—we do earnestly hope that some member, with the 
interest of the Exhibition at heart, will, for the safety of the Crystal Palace, move for 

“A Committee, to take into consideration the propriety of shaving CoLoneL SrsptHorp 
once a-week, at least, during the continuance of the Exhibition ; that is, from the lst of May 
to the lst of September inclusive. And that the said shaving shall, to all intents and 

urposes, be the closest shave; a shave clean as the hands of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UXCHEQUER.” 

We believe there are men so fearful of the hirsute energy of the Colonel, that they doubt 
the efficacy of mere shaving ; and would have the peril plucked out by the roots. Punch is not 
of these: nevertheless, Punch is an earnest advocate for the razor. For Punch, reflecting 
upon the powers of that SamsoNIAN weapon which slew the Philistines, and remembering the 
like maxillary potency of the Colonel in the Commons—fears that unless the Shaving Com- 
mittee be appointed, the Member for Lincoln will, by pulling down the Crystal Palace, 
perfect the — between himseif and the Son of Manoau. The work of the iaw-bone 
will be completed to a hair. 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S FAREWELL FIRE. 


On quitting the Indian army, Sir Cuartes Narrer has discharged among his own 
troops a tremendous broadside, which, if it hits its mark, will be a death blow to the 
ae folly by which not only the army, but every class of society is more or less 
egraded. 

Not the military ranks alone, but every rank in life, may profit by the vigorous assault 
that Sin Cuar.es Naprer has made upon humbug and dishonesty. He shows that it is idle 
for officers to boast of the valour with which they meet the charge of the foe, when 
they are obliged to sneak and shuffle away from the charges of their creditors. As long as 
a soldier cannot pay the debt he owes to his tailor or his wine-merchant, he is degraded, 
however much he may pride himself on the manner in which he discharges the debt he owes 
his country. An pe Sam cannot honourably draw his sword,’ so long as disreputable 
mortgages will not allow him to draw his pay for his necessary expenses. 

There is something so completely after our own hearts, in the way in which Naprer calls 





things by their proper names, that we can scarcely 
refrain from singing “Charley’s my darling,” as 
we peruse his spirited orders to the Indian Army. 
He denounces as it deserves, the miserable 
lerrors of living beyond one’s means,—a low- 
| spirited vice which is the curse of nearly the 
|whole of the “professional” classes of society. 
|The world must be knocked out of its snobbish 
struggles for “appearances,” and we gladly hail 
!such a colleague as Sir Charles Napier, in the 
office of putter down of that hateful humbug, 
'which seeks respect by living far beyond one’s 
income, often swindling one’s creditors, and 
leaving one’s family to beggary. If a man is 
known to have a thousand a year, he must needs 
live at the rate of fifteen hundred: a proceed- 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


ing, which among those who take the trouble | 


to calculate, will show that he must be defraud- 
ing somebody, and going to the dogs, at the rate 
of five hundred per annum. 

Instead of making it a point to live within 
| one’s means, the vulgar ambition of the present 
day is to live without them. Oh! for a few 
sensible men in every class, to set the example 
|of making, literally, a virtue of necessity, by 
doing honour to those who live in accordance 
with their circumstances however narrow. Let 
|the rich spend their money as freely, or waste it 
| as foolishly as they please, but let us knock for 
ever on the head the footmanlike idea that the 
| having or throwing away of money is, in itself, 
respectable, and that to live as if we had it, when 
|we really have it not, is anything but swindling 
| of the lowest description. Srr CuarLes Napier 
has done a great deal towards the promulgation 
of this wholesome doctrine, and we must say that, 
notwithstanding all the good he has done in the 
service of India, nothing has become him better 
than his last act in leaving it. 


| 





THINGS FROM THE CONTINENT 


WHICH MAY NOT BE EXPECTED IN THE FORTH- 
COMING EXHIBITION, 


Tue Chair of St. Peter, from Rome. 

The Passport of ABp-EL-KaDER, from France. 

The Payment of a Government Bond from 
Spain, or Pennsylvania. 

The Emancipation of a Slave from the United 
States. i 

The Liberation of a Pole from Siberia. 

The Unity of Germany from Prussia. 

The Copy of an Unpirated Book from Belgium. 

The Freedom of the Press from Austria or 


taly. 
The Abolition of Serfdom from Russia. 





The Pope’s Hierarchy Higher than Ever. 


AN arrangement, we understand, is about to 
be made, by which the vexed question of the 
Papal Hierarchy will be settled to the general 
| satisfaction. The Popish prelates are to retain 
|their spiritual jurisdiction over their flocks, en- 
|forcing it, as well as they are able, simply by 
| the moral power of the crosier; in other words, 
, by hook or by‘crook. ‘To compensate them for 
the loss of their territorial sees, they are to be 
|located in palaces which will be selected from 
the numerous castellated edifices situated in the 
region of the atmosphere; and are to be digni- 
| fied by the exalted titles of Archbishops and 
| Bishops iz nubibus, 











OBSERVATION FOR FOREIGNERS. 

| Ovr Foreign Visitors, during the Exhibition 
willobserve many things that will be new and 
| strange tothem. Among others—independently, 
jlet us hope, of any coercion—they will observe 
Sunday. 


Morro ror “Coxvocation.”—We meet to 
part again. 
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MR. FERRAND WITHOUT “A PEAL.” 


Country paper, the 
Yorkshire Gazette, has 
a fling at a “Free 
} Trade Parson” who 
would not consent 
that the bells of 
Pocklington Church 
should ring a peal in 
honour of the arrival 
of Mr. Ferrranp, 
about to enact his 
favourite __ political 
part of Sheepface ; 
that part, as most 
of our readers may 
. know, _ consisting 

= chiefly in the van- 
-ous intonation of— 
“ Baa-a,” the poor 
fellow being sheep- 
stricken, or other- 
=" wise having hisbrains 

set wool-gathering. 
Mr. Ferranp has repeated this character to very large audiences ; 
and, though we fear he will not make a very great sensation with 
his “Baa-a” in the Theatre Royal, St. Stephen’s, it must never- 
theless be conceded to his genius, that few men have made more 
of the sheep’s ery, the great cry with much wool (é fuéuro), than 
has Mr. Ferrand in some of his agricultural engagements. But 
touching the political peal of bells in honour of the advent of the actor, 
our charity would fain hold the incumbent of Pocklington guiltless of 
any wilful disrespect to Mr. Ferranp. The reverend gentleman may 
haply believe that it is not the function of Church bells to peal out at 
once.a welcome and an advertisement on the arrival of any exhibitor, 
histrionic or political: and further, Pocklington’s incumbent duly 
considering the peculiar powers of Mr. Ferranp, might think even 
the least amount of bell-metal unnecessarily thrown away upon a man, 
who has ever such a stock of sounding brass at his own command. 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS FROM OXFORD TO ROME. 


As soon as the Exhibition begins to throw open its doors, the season 
for Cheap Excursions will be in full train, In addition to the many 
trips which will be covering Europe with lines, as close as a cobweb, 
we understand it is the intention of Mr. St. Barnapas BENNETT and 
others to start a series of Cheap Excursions from Oxford to Rome. 

One great peculiarity of these Excursions will be, that they will not 
come back again. ce at Rome, the excursionists will be compelled 
to remain there, for no return tickets will, be issued. 

Communications will be entered into with all the Puseyite chapels in 
the kmgdom, and great facilities offered to all Puseyite clergymen to 
carry them to Rome as quickly as possible. 

_ Persons travelling by these Cheap Excursions, will be provided with 
tickets to the Vatican, and no extra charge demanded. 

Arrangements are pending, by which it is hoped the Committee will 
have it in their power to throw in as a donus to each train, a certain 
number of introductions to the Porz, who has kindly condescended to 
lend his toe on these occasions, for the use of such excursionists as 
— a holy fervour to kiss it. 

| the numerous places of public resort in Rome, its gorgeous 
churches, and the valuable relics and curiosities they contain, will be 
thrown open to the visitors free of any additional charge. 

The chains of St. Peter will be kept ready to be hung round the 
neck of any British nobleman who chooses to lower himself for the 
very little 1 lowed, and gent] bringing “ thirt 

ery little luggage allowed, an emen bringing “thirty-nine 
articles” with them decidedly Shiesiel to. 

Persons, who cannot afford the expense, accommodated with a 


ee pass. : ; 
For further particulars apply to the BisHor or Lonpon ; and tickets 

may be procured at all the shops, where the Tracts are sold, in Oxford. 
*,* A Granp ILLumination or St. Peter’s at Easter, 





Fine Practical Satire. 
WE expect every week to have the pleasure of reading the following 
aragraph :—“On Monday morning an infuriated bul! escaped from its 
over, and, tearing into Cheapside, burst into the little building which 
has been recently opened to exhibit the beauties of Smitl:field Market, 
and in Jess than two minutes tossed the highly-extolled Model into 
a thousand pieces.” 





THE POPE’S VALENTINE TO THE CARDINAL. 


To Nicnoxas, in sore affliction, 
Pius sends Peace and Benediction. 


The daisy’s pied, the violet’s blue, 
The rose is red, and so are you. 
I dyed you with that tint of ochre ; 
I made you like a red-hot poker ; 
And now, what I shall have to do, 
Will be to drop you like one, too., 


Indeed, indeed, my Man of Red, 
My Ho iyess you’ve much misled : 
You told me that the Pear was ripe, 
And only waited for my gripe: 
You of the British public spoke, 
As quite prepared to don my yoke. 
I acted upon what you said ; 
And here’s a pretty mess I’ve made !— 
Utter’d a peal of empty thunder, 
And launch’d a Bull which proves a blunder. 


Submit tome! They would be caught 
As soon confessing JueGERNAUT, 
SrRaris, Brauma, WopEN, AMMON: 
They clearly vote my claims mere 
My high pretensions joke and jest on, 
Or, worse, examine what they rest on. 


Who, sense and reason have deserted 
For me—that is, have been converted ? 
We've had no luck among the masses ; 
Some few of the “superior classes ” 
Have joined us—manifestly raving, 

Or else for mere excitement craving ; 
Parsons the rest, and of a 

Famed for the dearth of useful ledge. 
Cambridge, that Eucrin’s lore 

Sends scarce a soul to kiss my : 
From Oxford come our chief recruits— 
Monastic education’s fruits, 

That in choice Latin fudge can speak, 
Write nonsense cleverly in Greek, 
Couch in good Hebrew silly thought, 
But are in Science quite untaught. 

We get no men in high positions, 

As Chemists, Surgeons, or Physicians, 
Astronomers, Geologists, 

Political Economists ; 

No Statesman sage to us succumbs; 
To us no famous Jurist comes; 

Your own’s the only EMINENCE 

To which in England we’ve pretence. 


Expecting an immense secession, 
I make a premature aggression ; 
Into a flame all England flashes, 
Rakes up the Marian martyrs’ ashes ; 
Cries out on HILDEBRAND’s ambition, 
And twits us with the Inquisition ; 
Recounts our massacres, and gathers 
The pious frauds of holy fathers— 
Things that had out of memory grown, 
Had I but let Joun Burt alone : 
But now, these awkward points are mooted, 
Our tenets questioned and confuted, 
And many, on their quiet way 
To Rome, warned off, I’m bold to say. 
Our progress will at present cease; 
At least, my subjects won’t increase ; 
Nay, this same storm, in my opinion, 
Wil blow down some of my domiz.ion. 
You instigated me to brew it, 
And I was blind enough to do it. 
[f, as is likely, you’re unseated, 
Infallibility ’s defeated. 


Small thanks to you, from me and mine, 
Although you are my VALENTINE, 








A POKE AT THE PAPER DUTY, 


Ir is the general opinion that the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
should do something with respect to Paper. We decidedly think he 
ought to turn over a new leaf. 























Frank, “‘ A—NOT AT PRESENT. 











JANE WILBRED, AND JANE WILBRED’S BOX. 


Tre Stoangs, man and wife—brute of brute, and wretch of wretch— 
have confessed, and are sentenced. They are to have two years oe 
sonment: and without hard labour. They are to be withdrawn awhile 


ding: they who starved, striped, and outraged to the national scandal, 
their workhouse victim ! 

Wherefore was Jane WitBreD wholly assaulted in her person? 
Very nearly did her persecutors break into “the house of life :” a little 
more, and the wretched drudge would have slipped through their fury 
hands. But Jane WILBRED, on the very threshold of death, is 
avenged; and the monsters who outraged the sanctity of human 
nature in her person, are imprisoned, without labour for—two years. 

What a pity that Jane WILBReED suffered alone! What a pity that 
her box—if indeed she had one—had not been as roughly handled as 
JaNE WIiLBRED’s suffering body! Had the deal lid been forced, and a 
riband valued twopence, a cap, a comb, been taken therefrom by 
either of the SLoanes; then would the law have arrayed itself in 
tremendous terrors ; then would it have pronounced imprisonment— 
transportation it might be, with daily slavery. But it was only human 
flesh that was striped; only human feelings that were outraged ; and 
the evil-doers, the evil not being worked upon property, have the 
| milder punishment. 

How lucky for the Stoanes that they ill-used only Janz W1LBRED, 
| and spared JANE WILBRED’s box! 


The Romish Calendar. 











Tue Pore, ont of compliment to his French allies, is about to find | = 


room in the Calendar for a new Saint, who, it is universally acknow- 
ledged, has been proved—and more especially by the Italian blood that has 
been shed in the Saint’s behalf—the noblest champion that the Romish 
| Church has had for centuries past. 
| have full permission to mention, is to be “ Sainte Batonnette.”’ 
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BON-BONS FOR JUVENILE PARTIES. 


Alfred. “1 saY, FRANK, ARN’T YOU GOING TO HAVE SOME SUPPER?” 
I SHALL WAIT TILL THE WOMEN LEAVE THE Room.” 





MR. ROEBUCK’S DEGREE. 


Poor RoesBvcx is represented by the newspaper reports as having 
delivered, in the course of the debate on the Address, a quibbling, 


b : fe | crotchetty, and disingenuous speech on behalf of the Porr, characterised 
from the world ; and their daily meals to be found them without their| hy gross insolence towards Lorp Joun Russewt, and containing, 
daily handiwork. And they will have warm, decent raiment and bed- | 


amongst many remarks beneath contempt, the following observation 
worthy of some notice :— 


“ He might himself to-morrow parcel out the kingdom if he could get anybody to join 
him, and call himself D.D. or A.S.S., if he pleased.” 


If Mr. Roesuck really vented the nonsense imputed to him by the 
journals, it is probable that his gross ignorance of the relation of Papal 
authority to political government—which even Roman Catholic legis- 
latures are obliged to regulate—will allow few to join him in an attempt 
to dub himself D.D., in any other sense than that of Double Dunce. 
The other degree which he mentions will be conceded to him by 
acclamation. 


Juvenile Night at St. Stephen’s. 


Ir is proposed that the Legislative Management at the Commons’ 
Theatre, should, once during the approaching discussion on the Popr’s 
bull, give a juvenile night, opening the doors early, and admitting 
children to the strangers’ gallery. Mr. Rogsuck, Messrs. BricHT 
and Cospen, and other gentlemen who mean to declaim against 
imaginary intolerance, will, it is to be hoped, consent to say all they 
{mean to say on that occasion; by which means, their speeches, in 
| amusing their youthful audience, will at least serve some kind of 
| purpose. 





THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL AND THEIR ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 
It is wonderful that Mr. Conpen, who is so strenuous an advocate 


ia 


The name of this new Saint, we| of Peace, should be willing to allow CaRDINAL Wiseman to “introduce 


the Canon Law into England.” 








| 
| 


| 
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FROM ROME TO BELGRAVIA. 


Copy of a Letter from Miss Veronica Newmins, Rome; to Miss 
Ancetica Barnasas, Belgravia, 


“ Rome, Eve of St. Pimini. 


HEN it is true, my dearest 
Sister, you are all coming 
over tous. We have all 
along felt a seraphic con- 
viction that it must be 
so. We knew that you 
must be rendered to our 
vows, and our delightful 

enance! We have this 

ay heard a letter read to 
us, by Farner Lazarus, 
of the Barefooted Beg- 
gars, a letter received by 
him from one of his order 
now in London — (who, 
not too much to shock 
your heretical prejudices, 

ad received a dispensa- 
tion from his Holiness 
permitting him, whilst 
on his mission, to wear 
shoes)—a letter that has 
been milk and honey to 


el, 

==. Rise’ v4 
{ lh ™ — all our bosoms. 

“We were glad to learn 

—for it is not our desire 

to be = by the vic- 


un 


tory that our prayers 
have given to us—that 
Lambeth Palace has been 
quietly rendered up to 
his Eminence the Cardinal; and that Farner Icnativs, his mission 
in Liverpool, will take peaceable possession of the abode 
of the blessed Bonner, too long—for sins of ours—possessed by 
heretical Bishops of London. . 

“We are all at work upon a beautiful carpet for St. Pavi’s; and— 
either by incessant labour or miracle—trust to have it ready by the 
lst of April, when the Cardinal of London is to be enthroned in that 
edifice; snatched, at length, like a burning brand to the true faith. 

“We are a little anxious about the opening of Parliament; never- 
theless the fraternal correspondent of Fatuer Lazarus—who gives 
the most faithful and the most minute account of all that is passing in 


| your City—assures us that Lorp Jonny, his eyes a little opening to the 
| regenerated condition of England, has allowed the introduction of six 
| little boys in the procession—(six to begin with)—to swing censers 
| before the cream-coloured horses on their way from the Palace to 


| will 


the Lords. : 

“ They tell us that the day is not yet fixed when Lorp Truro shall 
give up the seals to the Cardinal of Westminster; nevertheless, the 
change is only a little delayed. Any way, a beautiful milk-white mule 

te sent from the stables of his Holiness, for the use of the 


| Cardinal on his visits to Chancery; and at this minute the nuns of 


St. Gammoni, with the nuns of St. Spinaccio, are employed embroider- 
ing a saddle-cloth for that too happy animal. 

“T cannot express to you what delight it is to us to have all the news 
from England—all of it, as true and as particular, sent in the letters of 
our missionaries—as though we were on the spot itself. 

“Farewell, sister! I could write a longer letter; but I am engaged 
to go with a party of noble converts—the GrEENyaRDs and the Sr. 
Noppy’s—to the Monastery of St. Cockcrow, so called from the 
possession of the brood—in a direct line—of the bird that crowed to 
Sr. Peter. 

“The only revenue of the monks is derived from the sale of the eggs 
of this breed; and it is a comforting sign to know that there has been, 
and is, an encreasing demand for these eggs, in what was—but what no 
longer is—your benighted England. 


* Your Sister, in love and hope, 
“ VERONICA.” 





Don’t Believe it unless You Like. 


Ir has been rumoured that Messrs. Pickrorp anp Co., the great | 
carriers, have been desired to send in a tender for the carrying of all | 
the Government Measures during the present session. It is expected 
the saving of time and expence will be prodigious, if the arrangement | 


can be effected; for it is found that there is nothing so dear, slow, 
and uncertain, in carrying the Government Measures, as the saneent | 


Parliamentary Train. | perfect model of a Wyld Exhibition. 


THE SERVANTS’ HALL. 


Fetitow-Servants, gather round me, while I speak upon our wrongs ; 
They are plain as yonder poker, and they pinch like yonder tongs. 
Poker-like I now would stir you—into blazes break your ire; ; 

Throw a shovel-full of Wallsend on your indignation’s fire. 


Listen! Listen! Bells are ringing in my fancy’s heated ear : 
At the will of fellow-mortals we are summon’d to appear! 
Would that every hated clapper on the ear of freedom fell, 
Like the dirge of every despot, like oppression’s parting knell! 





| Why are you or I, my comrades, at another person’s call, 

To be hurried, willy nilly, from the cheerful Servants’ Hall ? 
Shall we stop the lively story, shall we check the jocund glee, 

When a master wants his slippers, or a mistress wants her tea ? 


Must we quit the downy pillow, when soft slumber still we crave ? 
| Must we rise to boil the water in which our tyrants shave ? 

| Shall we soil our freeborn fingers still to deck another’s foct, 

And throw a dazzling polish on the proud oppressor’s boot ? 


You, partners of my sorrow, companions of my grief, 

You know how, in succession, we ’ve dined two days on beef ; 
You know, the bread, on Monday, was very nearly stale, 
And, bitterness on bitterness! thick was the bitter ale. 


You groan with indignation—Yes! Yes! ’tis time to rise ! 
*Gainst common Dorset butter, and dripping-crusted pies— 
’Gainst Holland’s cheaper cheeses ’tis time we should —- 
’Gainst the hashing of the mutton, and the mincing of the veal. 


Why should we take the fragments of joints commenced up stairs ? 
Our tyrants take the first cuts—then let the last be theirs. 

Reflecting on such treatment the suffering spirit groans ; | 
They take the primest slices—be theirs as well the bones ! 


But oh! my ill-used comrades! These are not our only woes, 

For e’en our little perquisites they frequently oppose ; 

They would check the flow of commerce, bid the tradesman’s traffic cease, 
In the pan of paltry dripping and the pot of useless grease. 


How they curb the kindly feelings that betwixt us should prevail, 
And would place ’twixt loving cousins the area’s iron rail : 

How they trample down affection, and crush the spirit kind 

That would in each policeman a near relation find ! 





The laws of hospitality they coldly set aside, | 
Nor suffer us for visitors a table to provide. 
What harm, my fellow-servants, can any of you see, 
In asking each a friend or two to dinner and to tea? 


And then the utter selfishness, that uses not, nor lends, 

The wardrobe that on shelves or drawers its freshness all expends ; 
If the tyrant is not wearing it—oh, wherefore, tell me pray, 
Should I not wear his coat for him, to-morrow or to-day ? 


How could it ever signify, how is the tyrant hurt, 

If, just to keep it air’d a bit, I wear the tyrant’s shirt ? 

And when he’s nearly done with them, as long as no one knows, 
What harm to him or any, if I go and sell his clothes ? 








Of our woes the dismal catalogue ’twere easy to prolong, | 
But mournful would the story be and profitless the song ; 
| Then rise for retribution—and listen to the call, 

Which seeks to bring the good old times back to the Servants’ Hall. 


| 
| 


Distress on Wheels. 


Tat long-suffering body, the coach-body, or body of coachmakers, 
has had a pathetic interview with the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 
| in order to obtain his sympathy with the distresses of the trade. The 
' coachmakers handsomely suggest that all carriages be placed 

“ Under three classes only, at reduced rates, commencing with £3 for the highest, 
, £2 for the next, and £1 for the lowest, exempting none, as at present, but charging them 
with the lowest rate.” 

We only hope that a part of what my Lord Duke ‘pays for his state 
|carriage will not be taken off and laid upon the pony gig—something 
bigger than a tea-chest on wheels—kept by the invalid upon a small 
| annuity. 





A CONGENIAL TASTE. 


WE are informed that Leicester Square has been taken for an exhibi- 
tion of Mr. Wytp’s. We do not wonder at that locality attracting his 
notice, inasmuch as, for years past, the Square has presented the most 
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MR. BRIGHT AND “HIS EMINENCE.” 


“ EXTREMES MEET.” 








A HOPE FOR LEICESTER SQUARE. 


A Proposition is now before the public for reclaiming the waste 
land at Leicester Square, and we believe a party of huntsmen are 
already engaged in exterminating the catty tribes that have long in- 
fested the spot, and rendered it dismal, after nightfall, with the howlings 
of the feline inhabitants. Mr. Wytp, the great geographer of Charing 
Cross, who has opened up to us in his maps so much of the world, of 
which we should otherwise be ignorant, has a plan for civilising a spot 
which has hitherto been as completely a desert—as far as all useful 
purposes are concerned—as Sahara’s sand or Libya’s dusty level. 

It is proposed to bring all the world to Leicester Square, by throwing 
over the railings the Great Globe which Mr. Wyxp has modelled, an 
which will enable us to visit every corner of the earth in a quarter-of- 
an-hour. Ifthe scheme should be carried out, and the world is safely 
deposited in Leicester Square, it is in contem lation to rent the tops of 
the adjoining houses for the erection of a regular Solar System, in order 
to make the allegory complete ; and we have heard that the proprietor 
of a highly effective Moon is already in treaty for the tiles of the Liy- 
woop Gallery. 

If Leicester Square can be rescued from the state in which it has for 
ears been lying, almost untrodden by the foot of man, though constantly 
earing the imprint of the boyish high-low and the feline claw—if this, 

we say, can be effected, whoever accomplishes it will deserve a statue 
for his pains—and as the statue in the centre will no longer be required, 
why should not that be at once conferred on the author of the project ? 








Sunday and Freedom. 


Mr. W. Wittams is reported to have obtained, the other evening, 
leave to bring in a bill “to prevent unnecessary trading on Sunday, 
> metropolitan police district and City of London and liberties 
thereof.” 

Mr. Punch is opposed to Sabbatarian legislation; but he would not 
object to a measure for the prevention of unnecessary trading on Sun- 
day, throughout Great Britaim, if its provisions could be kept strictly 
within the “liberties thereof.” 





ALARMING PROGRESS OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 


Doctor Cutten, Archbishop of Armagh, according to the Limerick 
Reporter, is to be made a Cardinal ! 


GEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


Any one who looks over the debates in the Houses of Parliament, 
and not having time to read the whole wishes to make the best selec- 
tion of the most telling points, would of course be naturally guided by 
the “ cheers,” “ hears,” and other exclamations of delight which may be 
supposed to have been elicited by the most effective passages. e 
ourselves tried the experiment the other day, and taking the speech of 
one of the cleverest of speakers, Mr. DisRaELI, we were attracted by 
the “hears” and “ cheers” to the following, which we are therefore 
justified in quoting under the splendid title of “ Gems of Parliamentary 
Eloquence.” 

“Now the average price of meat in 1850 was 3s. 83d.” (Loud cheers from the 
Protectionists-) 
| A few sentences further on—the gap having been filled up with some 
|allusions to mutton at 5s. 2d.—we arrive at this exciting passage :— 

“The average of 1950, after two years of temporary depression, was only 4s. 2d.” 
| (Renewed cheering from the same quarter.) 

After this ecstacy on the price of muttons—prime and imferior—had 
in some degree subsided, we find no very strong proof of excitement 
among the hearers of the great orator until he comes to a passage whieh 
partakes rather too much of the old legitimate eclap-trap to suit our 
taste, but it seemed to go down splendidly with the House of ‘ 
[t ran thus :— 

Pa injustice was done to the noble character of the British farmer.” (Lewd 
cheers 

The word “British” used always to be the cue for at least three 
rounds of applause from the galleries of a theatre; but this species of 
enthusiasm has been long banished from the play-house, and taken root, 
it seems, in another house, where “ the Britich Parmer” creates a furore 

{similar to that once raised by the “ British * the “ British 
Female,”—especially when in distress,—the “British Merchant,” and 
others, who seem to have lost their old éclaé since we have become 
acquainted with such articles as “ British plate” and “ British brandy.” 

he speech goes on quietly enough, interlarded with a few ordinary 
symptoms of approbation, and a somewhat enthusiastic ebullition of 
“hears” at the word “Tobacco,” until the honourable orator, whe | 
gained such a hearty round of applause for mentioning the “ Britis 
Farmer,” tries him again under the title of the “ British Agriculturist.” 
This is followed by renewed “ cheers,” which are scarcely met with 
through several succeeding paragraphs, until we find a regular hurricane 
of delight at the mention of “ British barley.” 

The above having been the most applauded, and we presume, there- 
fore, the most interesting portions of Shee oration by one of the ablest 
of political orators, we have a right to regard them as Gems of Par- 
liamentary Eloquence. Whether the specimens we have offered will be 
| so attractive to the general reader, that he will go through the whole of 
the debates, as reported day by day in the morning papers, it is not for 
jus to determine. We confess we find the Gems quite enough for us, 
| and scarcely worth the trouble of digging for in the mine of Parlia- 

mentary intelligence that we are expected to explore every morning at 
break fast-time. 











Paved with Good Intentions. 


Tue old proverb says, “ Don’t holloa till you’re out of the Wood.” 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, and many other localities, do not act 
| apparently upon this very sensible advice; for they are a long way from 
being “out of the Wood;” and yet, as every omnibus, cab, and 
carriage-horse knows, you are stopped at every second step by a most 
tremendous hollow. . 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Mr. Oswaxp, with a triumphant air, told Lorp Russewt that Car- 
DINAL WIsEMAN, contemptuous of all measures, “would snap his 
fingers.” People generally do, when they have burnt them. 


A “Strictly Irish View.” 


Mr. Moore would vote for Disrartt against Russet, because 
Lorp Joan “had excited the rancour and hate of a deluded people,” 
against the benign fraternity of the Popz. Thus, Mr. Moore did not 
vote for a return to the Protection of the Corn Laws,—but for Pro- 
tection of Pio Nono.—Not for taxed wheat; but for free trade scarlet 
stockings! ‘Truly “a strictly Irish view.” 





VERY GOOD GENERALSHIP. 

_As another proof of the admirable generalship, which has always 

distinguished the career of GenzRaL Haynav, we may mention that it 
is not his intention to visit London this year. 


A Cuzapr Way or Apvertisinc.—Writing a letter to a newspaper 
to contradict a rumour which you have invented yourself. 
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THE TAILOR AT THE BAR. 


HERE are certain Polyglot tailors 
who, on the confusion of the builders 
of Babel, would have been quite 
ready “to receive the orders” of 
any of the hodmen, whatever tongue 
they might suddenly have possessed. 
These tailors—“there is a young 
and sweating devil,” as Othello says, 
manifest in their advertisements— 

ave— 

“ Already furnished estimates for attor- 
neys practising in County Courts, which, as 
a new institution, will necessarily attract 
the attention of all intelligent and inquiring 
foreigners during the fortheoming grand 
jubilee of all nations.” 


We are very happy to know this ; 
because England, as a nation, desires 
to appear well to all the world by 
her attorneys: and it would really 
afflict us if that important, that vital 
body of men—more especially the 
limbs of the body—practising at our 
County Courts, were not handsomely 
got up for public exhibition to all foreigners. 

Mr. Punch been favoured with a view of the sort of dress | 
“estimated ” for our County Court attorneys, and has no doubt that it | 
will challenge the admiration of all the world. The thing is epigram- 
matically cut, being cut as closely as possible, to indicate the lowness 
of costs ; whilst the pockets are of the smallest, and every pocket with | 
a hole in it, further to illustrate the melancholy fact that the County 
Courts are ruining a glorious profession; and—thanks to Lorp 
BrovenamM—that nothing is now to be made by it. 2 

As our friends the many-tongued tailors have set their prolific goose 
to hatch new forms of robes for legal practitioners, could they not 
invent something for Chancery wear? Some strong, stout, black, en- 
during web; black as though dyed in the lake Cocytus, and enduring as 
though woven of Nestor’s heart-strings ?_ If not for the practitioners, 
at least for suitors in Chancery, this should be the only wear. In such 
a suit they might possibly see out a suit, 











A PLAN FOR A PRIZE NOVEL. 


In a Letter from the eminent Dramatist Brown to the eminent 


Novelist Snooxs. ; 
“My DEAR SNOOKS, “ Café des Aveugles, 
“T am on the look out here for materials for original comedies 
such as those lately produced at your theatre; and, in the course of 
my studies, I have found something, my dear Snooxs, which I think 
will suit your book. You are bringing, I see, your admirable novel, 
The Mysteries of May Fair, to an end—(by the way, the scene, in the 
200th Number, between the Duke, his Grandmother, and the Jesuit 
Butler, is one of the most harrowing and exciting 1 ever read)—and 
of course, you must turn your real genius to some other channel; and | 
we may expect that your pen shall not be idle. : 
“The original plan I have to propose to you, then, is taken from the | 
French ; just like the original dramas above-mentioned ; and, indeed, I | 
found it im the law report of the National newspaper, and a French 
literary gentleman, M. Emanvet Gonzatzs, has the credit of the, 
invention. He and an Advertisement Agent fell out about a question | 
of money, the affair was brought before the Courts, and the little plot 
so got wind. But there is no reason why you should not take the plot 
re act on it yourself. You are a known man; the public relishes 
your works; anything bearing the name of Snooks is eagerly read by 
the masses; and, though Mzssrs. Hooxey, of Holywell Street, pay 
you handsomely, I make no doubt you would like to be rewarded at a 
still higher figure. he 
“ Unless he writes with a purpose, you know, a novelist in our days 
is good for nothing. This one writes with a Socialist purpose ; that 
with a Conservative purpose: this author or authoress with the most 
delicate skill insinuates Catholicism into you, and you find yourself all 
but a Papist in the third volume: another doctors you with low church 
remedies to work inwardly upon you, and which you swallow down 
unsuspiciously, as children do calomel in jelly. Fiction advocates all 
sorts of truths and causes—doesn’t the delightful bard of the Minories 
find Moses in everythi M. Gonzatzs’s plan, and the one which 
I recommend to my dear SNooks, simply was to write an advertisement 
novel. Look over the 7imes or the se walk down Regent-street, 
or Fleet-street any day—see what houses advertise most, and put your- 
self into communication with their proprietors. With your rings, your | 








| well-known mart, where Trwmonsoy, with his usual 





chains, your studs, and the tip on your chin, I don’t know any greater 
swell than Bos Snooxs. Walk into the shops I say, ask for the prin- 
cipal, and introduce yourself, saying—‘I am the great Snooxs; I am 
the author of the Mysteries of May Fair; my weekly sale is 281,000; I 
am about to produce a new work called Zhe Palaces of Pimlico or the 


Curse of the Court, describing and sy | fearlessly the vices of the | 


aristocracy—this book will have a sale of at least 530,000; it will be 
on every table; in the boudoir of the pampered Duke, as in the chamber 
of the honest artisan. The myriads of foreigners who are coming to 
London, and are anxious to know about our national manners, will 
—- my book, and carry it to their distant homes. So, Mr. 

AYLOR, or Mr. HaserpasHer, or Mr. JEwELLER—how much will 
you stand if I recommend you in my forthcoming novel? You may 
make a noble income in this way, SNOOKS. 

“For instance, suppose it is an upholsterer. What more easy, what 
more delightful, than the description of upholstery ? As thus :— 

“ Lavy EmILy was reclining on one of Down anp Erper’s voluptuous 
ottomans, the only couch on which Belgravian beauty now reposes, 
when Lorp Baruersuins entered, stepping noiselessly over one of 
TomK1ns’s elastic Axminster carpets. “Good heavens, my lord!’ she 
said—and the lovely creature faimted. The earl rushed to the mantel- 
piece, where he saw a flacon of Orro’s eau-de-Cologne, and, &c. 

ps Or say it’s a cheap furniture-shop, and it may a brought in just as 
easily. As thus :— 

_“*We are poor, Exiza,’ said Harry Harpwann, looking affec- 
tionately at his wife, ‘but we have enough, love, have we not, for our 
humble wants? The rich and luxurious may go to Ditiow’s or 
GoxieeIn’s, but we can . our rooms comfortably furnished at T1m- 
monson’s for £20.’ And putting on her bonnet, and hanging affec- 
tionately on her husband, the stoker’s pretty bride tripped gaily to the 

I affability, was ready 
to receive them. 

“Then you might have a touch at the wine merchant and purveyor. 
‘Where do you get this delicious claret, or paté de foie gras, or what you 
please ?” seid Count Biacowski to the gay young Sir Horace SweELt- 
MORE, The voluptuous Bart. answered—at So-and-So’s, or So-and-So’s. 
The answer is obvious. You may furnish your cellar or your larder in 
this way. Begad, Snooxs! I lick my lips at the very idea! 

“Then, as to tailors, milliners, bootmakers, &c., how easy to get a 
word for them! Amramson, the tailor, waited upon Lorp Pappinc- 
TON with an assortment of his unrivalled waistcoats, or clad in that 
simple but aristocratic style, of which ScHNEIDER alone has the secret. 
Parvy NewcomeE really ooked like a gentleman, and though corpulent 
and crooked, ScHNEIDER had managed to give him, &. Don’t you see 
what a stroke of business you might do in this way ? 

“The shoemaker. Lapy Fanny flew, rather than danced, across 
the ball-room; only a Sylphide, or TaGuiont, or a lady chausséed by 
Cuevittet of Bond Street, could move in that fairy way ; and— 

“The hairdresser. ‘Count Baxparossa is seventy years of age,’ 
said the Earl. ‘I remember him at the Congress of Vienna, and 
he has not a single grey hair.” Wiaerns laughed. ‘My good Lorp 
Bawpock,’ said the old wag, ‘I saw Barparossa’s hair coming out of 
Ducrolssant’s shop, and under his valet’s arm—ho! ho! ho !—and the 
two bon-vivans chuckled as the Count passed by, talking with, &., &c. 

“The gunmaker. The antagonists faced each other; and undismayed 
before his gigantic enemy, Kitconnet raised his pistol. It was one 
of CiicKER’s manufacture, and Sir MarmMaDUKE knew he could trust 
the maker and the weapon. ‘One, two, three,’ cried O’Toot, and the 
two pistols went off at that instant, and uttering a terrific curse the 
Life Guardsman, &c.—a sentence of this nature from your pen, my 
dear Syooks, would, I should think, bring a case of pistols and a double 
barrelled gun to your lodgings, and though heaven forbid you should 
use such weapons, you might sell them, you know, and we could make 
“2 with the proceeds. : 

“If my hint is of amy to you, it is quite at your service, dear 
Seoces, and should any thing come of it, I hope you will remember your 

riend, 








Simple Plot for a Grand Roman Play. 
Scene, Rome, Penton, 1851. 
Exeunt French Troops. Enter Stenorn Mazzint. 
(Half-an-hour is supposed to elapse, when a Foreign Ambassador’s 


resemblance to his Holiness himself—passes through the Flaminian Gate.) 
Curtain descends as the Guns from St. Angelo commence firing in the 


ublic, 





PHYSIC FOR ALL NATIONS. 


A CorRESPONDENT, signing himself “ Borris,” has a contribution 
to offer to the Great Exhibition. He wishes to know if he may 
“exhibit” medicines there to any gentleman or lady who may chance 
to be taken ill, 











| Carriage, with the Pore’s Cook inside—the Cook bearing a strong “7 od 
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SMITHFIELD AS IT IS TO BE. A PASTORAL. 











O, Smithfield is transform’d by Bunntne’s plan, 
Bartholomew beholds the rites of Pay, a a), 
And Fancy, robed in Aldermanic gown, 

Creates a Tempe in the heart of Town. LASS RON ~~ 


Sink, wretched streets, down—dirty crowded lanes, 
Rise, model dwellings for contented swains ; 

Hence, miry pens and lairs, unsightly holds, 

And yield a site to clean and decent folds! 





See how yon sparkling fountain brightly flows, 
Where placid oxen at their ease repose, 

And gentle flocks in mild enjoyment bleat, 
Vex’d by no forethought of becoming meat. 


The want of space no longer incommodes, 

The shrinking flank the spike no longer goads ; | 
Fell fangs no more the living mutton tear, WhlSyak jerk 
And not a drover can be heard to swear. tS ae | 





Soon as the rosy-finger’d morn appears, 

Blithe herdsmen thither drive the willing steers ; 
Garlands and wreaths the brawny neck adorn, 
And azure ribbons deck the mighty horn. 


The swains with jocund pipes beguile the way, z j 
As well with tuneful reed as genial clay, set ae: ; et ® { 
Or foot it, should their ears a measure hit, Wily > 

As lightly as their hobnail’d soles permit. a5 a 








Thus playfully they urge along the road 

The self-piled hog, impatient of his load, 

Whilst frequent grunts relieve his labouring breast, 
Till his fat sides on softest litter rest. 


The market o’er, brisk youths in blue array an rr <n ih | 
With gentle force the victims drive away, fj=awer F\ AN | 
Whilst cleavers ring, and marrow-bones resound, (See 7 ; | 
As they, in graceful movements, beat the ground. } aie 2 ~ 


The rustic swains, their labours at an end, 
Tn yonder baths their wearied limbs extend, 
And then retire, a copious meal to share, 
With palates sharpen’d by the fragrant air. 
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MINERAL MANURE. ° 
(To Mr. Punch.) 


RE’s a potion o’ Mr. DisRaeti’s s 
culteral distress as drat if I can make out nohow. 
the Times :— 

“ «The theory of M. Lresyrrz was the application of mineral manure to the soil.’ 


* Liesnitz, I take it, is a mistake of the printer’s, for t’other feller 
whose neam spe wi’ Lrg, as taches us to cure the poorness of the 
land by givn of it physick—Lie-Bie, I thinks they un, and bi 
enoug uncers he tells I’ll warrant un. But what’s his ‘mine 
manceuver?’ Furder on, Mr. Disrazt tells the House o’ Commons as 
how the agriculteral classes 

“ * Were still told to apply more capital to the land.’ 


“What do this here mane, Mr. Punch? Is capital what they calls 
‘mineral manceuver?’ Be we t¢? empt our pusses into a siv, and goo and 
fling the money broadcast over the fields? As to sinkin’ capital in the 
soil, I’ve tried that way o’ puttn ‘mineral manceuver’ to ’t, and hope 
*twill answer gt but harvest time’s a long oy | off. beg says 
we be a grumblun reace o’ mortals, and praps we be; but at last here’s 
the Queen allowun in her ~— that we’ve got zummut to grumble 
about. I hope we baint to be put off wi’ mere pity—which is wus than 
the workus. If our complaints desarves to be spoke about, they surely 
desarves some little attention. We can’t expect the country’ll g00 

k to Purtection; but dooant’ee think if Guvment was to try, they 
could ease us of our load a bit; and gie us some chance in ’plyun a 
little moor o’ this here ‘mineral manceuver’ to the land ?—I be, &c., 


* BUMPKIN. 


* P.S.—I spose ‘mineral manceuver’ is to prodoose a golden harvust. 
That ’ll do; wun’t ’a?” 


“Sur, i 


he about agri- 
says, ’cordin’ to 





WHO SHALL DECIDE WHEN JUDGES DISAGREE? 
(By our Reporting Poet and Poetical Reporter.) 


lst Judge. Now this is a case of appeal, 
quiring our closest attention ; 
What each on the subject may feel, 
I beg of him freely to mention. 
2nd Judge. 1 think the conviction a wrong one, * 
3rd Judge. My judgment is opposite quite ; 
4th Judge. The point that’s reserved is a strong one, 
But I think the conviction was right. 
5th Judge. There ought to have been an acquittal. 
6th Judge. The verdict of guilty must stand. 
7th Judge. Irely on the case, R. », Sprrat. 
8th Judge. That was never the law of the land. 
Oth ma They ought to have had but one trial. 
10th Judge. I think had the oe been less ; 
Of justice ’twould be a denial : 
llth Judge. Of justice I think there ’s excess. 
12¢h Judge. The parties were perill’d twice over, 
Both times for the selfsame offence. 
13th Judge. For that view of the case I discover 
In the books not the smallest pretence. 
14th Judge. The duty devolves upon me 


The tribunal’s decision to state. 
Since all of us cannot agree 

The majority’s voice will have weight. 
My opinion is certainly strong, 

*Tis irregular twice to indict : 
So I think the conviction was wrong, 

But I say the conviction was right. 








Arch Waggery. 

Some economists in the House of Commons are complaining of the 
expense of removing the Marble Arch; when, if some less remote site 
had been chosen than Cumberland Gate, the arch might have been 
within a stone’s throw of its former position; and thus, by pitching it 
rather strong, the whole work of removal could have been done by 
hand, Poors of by horses and waggons. 


An Index in Petticoats. 

THE Sun says :— 

“ At the Queen’s Printing Office, in New Street Square, is a middle-aged woman with 
a wonderful head. She recollects the year and the chapter of every act of Parliament 
upon any subject.” 

We understand it is the intention of Mr. Home, at an early day, to 
move that this woman—“ Be bound, and placed upon a convenient 
shelf of the House of Commons’ library.” 





TRAVELS INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


“A GENTLEMAN WITH A WOODEN LEG” writes to us, complaining 
of the vast extent of the Crystal Palace. He dreads having to 
through it. He says it will be nothing less than an immense expedi- 
tion, the fatigues of which he is little } meaparee to encounter. He 
doubts if many people, unless they are bl with the legs and consti- 
tution of Caprarn Barctay, will be able to do it. He, for one, is not 
going to walk twenty or thirty miles a day, navigating the narrow 
channels in which the counters are to lie at anchor. How ladies will 
manage, he is fairly at a loss to imagine. Why, the walk from one end 
of the Exhibition to the other will be quite enough of itself to knock 
them up!—and to expect them, after that, to promenade down half-a- 
dozen miles of counters, crowded with steam-engines and monster 
lumps of coal, is to expect what no lady, unless she is a farmer’s 
daughter, or an Acrobat, can accomplish, 

e suggests that a cab-stand mig! t be established in the Centre Pro- 
menade, or that omnibuses should be allowed to run, taking passengers, 
which they might easily do, for 6d. “all the way ;” “ or, if was all,” 
inquires our grumbling correspondent, “why ’t a miniature 
— sn be laid down?” Two lines of rails—for an up and down train— 
would be all that would be necessary, and a train might start every 
quarter of an hour. herwise, without some such expeditious means, 
one will never be able to get over the ground. 

Our wooden-legged contributor runs on in the above strain for several 
pages; and at last he thinks he has discovered a simple remedy for the 
= difficult state of things. This remedy is nothing more nor less 
t — 

A Movine Panorama or THE Crystat Patace. 


He proposes, for the convenience of persons who are not fond of 
walking, or who have not the spare time, or the strength, to walk 
through twenty miles of counters, that the objects exhibited on 
those counters should be represented in twenty miles of canvas, or, 

rhaps, ten miles would be quite sufficient. The visitors are to sit 
bes in comfortable chairs, whilst the collection of wonders is being 
slowly unrolled before them. 

That the room, in which the Panorama is to be exhibited, should be 
fitted in glass, as much like the Crystal Palace itself as possible, so as 
to assist the imagination. ; 

That a Professor of all the Arts and Sciences should deliver a rapid 
lecture, explanatory of the history and rise of the various products of 
the earth as they respectively supe upon the canvas. 

That appropriate music should be played during the Exhibition, 
introducing all the national melodies, from the Hebrew melodies down 
to those of Ethiopia. 

That the Panorama might terminate with a Grand Allegory (say) of 
Peace and Industry, with all the Nations of the World shaking hands, 
and forming a sort of manual shield on which Prince ALBERT is being 
lifted up to the skies. 

That the price of the Panorama do not exceed One Shillin 

Our Wooden-legged contributor expresses the fervent 
something like the above notion will be carried out, by which means a 

rson will be enabled to go through the Crystal Palace comfortably 
in less than two hours, and without being in the least fatigued. 


Sse that 





LECTURES BY THE HIGHER ORDERS. 


Tue Morning Post lately agreeably astonished us with the following 
new and improved style of fashionable announcement :— 

© Anotuer ArisTocraTic LecTuRER.—Mr. GRANVILLE Evetyn Harcourt Vernon 
delivered along and interesting lecture to the members of the East Retford Literary 
and Scientific Society, last week, ‘On English Poetry, illustrated by the works of living 
poets.’ The lecture was delivered in the Town Hall, East Retford, and was listened to 
by a crowded and delighted audience.’ 

Punch rejoices to find the schoolmaster—started by the Ear or 
CaRLisLE—abroad in the persons of the aristocracy. Delightful task, 
to lift the vulgar thought, and teach the low idea how to soar!—no 
doubt. Aristocratic teaching on any subject will aid in the diffusion of 
knowledge; but more particularly by . Y~ information which the 
masses can obtain by no other means. e can all read TENNYSON; 
but we cannot, all of us, study Tatrersaty’s. Lectures on “The 
Turf,” by a Nobleman, would form an attractive, if not an edifying 
“The Chase” would afford an excellent subject for a similar 
So would “The Gaming Table,” especially if its mysteries 
were elucidated by a foreign Count. Some of the many ornaments of 
the Peerage, who have devoted themselves to the practical pursuit of 
gastronomy, might agreeably enlighten a literary and scientific society 
**On Taste in Relation to Wines and Viands.” And wives and mothers 
might derive the most va! aable instruction from a Countess who would 
lecture at a popular institution on “ Domestic Economy,” were it pos- 
—— any lady of rank and wealth could know anything at all 
about it. 
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LABOUR AND THE RICH. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


PARLIAMENT—ITS LABOUR AND ITS LABOURERS. 


“Mr. Puyca, 

“ Now that the Correspondents of the Morning Chronicle have 
exhausted the subject of ‘Labour and the Poor,’ I deeply feel the 
painfully interesting nature of the investigation you have trusted] me to 
make into the almost untrodden field of ‘Labour and the Rich.’ 
I hope that in the course of this inquiry no strength of sympathy I 
may feel for the unfortunate class whose condition I am describing 
— warp my views, or colour my conclusions. I am to give you facts, 
and to leave your readers to draw their conclusions. It is thus I under- 
stand my duty. ; 

“Many persons will, at first sight, be astonished to find ‘labour’ 
and ‘the rich’ brought together. They are accustomed to think that 
work is the lot of the poor, and that the curse of Adam has, somehow, 


| been slipped off the shoulders of that half of his posterity which, in the 


vulgar phrase, is born ‘ with a silver spoon in its mouth.’ I trust that 
these letters may remove this most erroneous impression, and show the | 
rich as they are without any question—the most over-worked and | 


| under-paid class of the British community. 


| such hours, their lateness, or, rather, earliness, is nothing, as compare 


“T commenced my inquiries in a field of industry which the wisdom 
of our ancestors has reserved strictly for the rich, viz., the House of 

mmons. 

“ Accustomed as we are to read, night after night during the session, 
that the House rose at one, two, or even three in the morning, how 
seldom do we devote a thought to the lot of those who are compelled to 
get up thus early in the morning! But great as must be the fatigue of 


with the exhausting nature of the work in which the time is occupied. 
“Of all who, morning after morning, skim the close-printed columns 
of the debates in the 7imes, how few give a moment’s compassion to the 
over-worked operatives, to the toil of whose wretched nights we owe 
these long-drawn tissues of print. When we feel inclined to grumble 
at the number of slips in a statute, or are about to get angry because 
an Act of Parliament is ill-drawn, let us remember the hot and steaming 


d| but fatigue might have aged him. 


‘shop’ where the manufacture of legislation is carried on, under the 
@lare of gas, and the intolerable din of prosy oratory—the dizzying whirl 
of arguments almost always moving in a circle—the chopping of stale 
logic—the endless drawing out of the same small staple of matter into 
those interminable yarns, for the production of which our House of 
Commons is so justly famous. , 

“ When we think that the place where our Acts of Parliament are 
manufactured is of this Manchester School, who can wonder that the 
wearied wits should, now aad then, turn out clauses which courts 
cannot unravel, or the reeling brains spin a section too rotten to resist 
even the bluntest point of the most bungling barrister ? 

“Much sympathy has been expressed for the mad little slubbers, and 
piecers, and winders of Lancashire or West Riding cotton mills; but 
your correspondent will probably be the first to direct the stream 
of pity towards the poor slubbers, and piecers, and winders of our 
St. Stephen’s law factory. ‘ 

“In the course of my Parliamentary inquiry I mixed freely with all 
classes of the workmen in the House of Commons; from the_hard- 
| featured old reformer of seventy, who remembered Peterloo and QUEEN 
{CARoLINE, down to the stripling private secretary, with the toffy of 
the public school hardly dry upon his lip, and the greenness of the 
University still visible in his eye. I found amongst all a great readiness 
to give information so soon as they knew that I was not a Financial 
Tlhener in disguise, with a strong sense of the misery of their posi- 
tion, and asort of hopelessness of any change for the better, which 
was most touching. 

“**T ve been working here, let me see, these eight-and-thirty yeais, ] 
think, come next August,’ said a grey-haired and hard-featured old 
man, whom his fellow-workmen called Jozy. ‘I’m used to it now; but 
it’s cruel hard work at my time of life. Do I feel the confinement ? 
In course I do: but I’m stronger than some, and hav’n’t much taste 
for amusements, as they call ’em. I suck an orange now and then, 
before I go to work, and it does me good. But I always was long- 
winded, and don’t feel the want of sleep much. Do | ever go to sleep 
myself at my work? No; but I’ve seen others asleep, lots of times, 
while I’ve been spinning my own yarn. I’ve seen them stretched out 
on the benches like lobsters on a shop-front, snoring, that you could 
hear it, through all the row. 

“The Speaker ’s kind to us. He don’t wake them up. He knows 
they ’d be asleep again in no time; especially the young ’uns. | 
suppose he winks at it. Of course they oughtn’t to be asleep. We 
ain’t sent here to go to sleep. ‘I'here’s a chap that flogs them up, now 
and then. He’s called the ‘whipper-in.’ They try to hide themselves, 
of course; but he finds them out. Do they turn out good work when 
they ’re so sleepy? Of course there must be slips now and then, and 
the measures are sometimes badly put together. It would be a wonder 
if they weren’t. I think it would be an improvement, if we didn’t 
work so late. Have they tried to shorten time? Oh, yes. There’s 
one BRoTHERTON, he’s a great short-time man. He tries it on every 
year. Our masters won’t listen to him, of course. 

“T don’t think times have changed for the worse. Some fancy so. 
I think I’m comfortabler myself. They used me very badly when I first 
came to the work. They called me ‘Jacobin’ and ‘ Radical,’ and I’ve 
seen when I couldn’t stand up hardly for the hard things they ’d throw 
at me. I worked at the same style of article then as 1 do now. They 
don’t call me names now. I suppose it’s that times have changed. 
I haven’t. 

“Do I think there’s waste in the shop? Don’t I just! I always 
said there was. ‘There’s waste of words, I’m sure, and a great waste 
of time. Am I as good at spinning my yarns as I was when [ first 
;came? I think I get better every day. It’s very seldom I get what I 
call a comfortable dinncr—a chop or so, most days, close at hand. We 
haven’t time to go home often. { may have worked twelve hours at a 
spell; not often that; but eight and nine often. ‘The article we’re at 
work on nowis called ‘ Papal Aggression.’ It’s stuff, think. Others 
don’t think so. I sticks up for my own opinion. 

“ Tt will take us a long time to get it out of hand, I’m afraid. I 
don’t like the cut of it. It’s a Roman pattern—but I don’t see any 
thing in it. I’ve often designed things. Yes, that’s a little thing of 
my own design I’ve got in my hat there. I won’t show it you, ’cause 
you might crib it. Thank you, but [ don’t drink—except tea now and 
then—can’t afford anything stronger. I don’t see what business it is 
of yours whether I’ve saved a trifle of money, or not. I believe I’ve a 
good character in the shop, and out of it too, if you come to that.” 


_ Leaving this veteran, who had a gruff geniality about him, which 
impressed me in his favour, despite all his hardness of face and manner, 
I next addressed myself to a poor young man, apparently about thirty, 


must reserve for a second letter. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLMASTER AND THE PROTESTANT DUNCE. 
Schoolmaster. Now, JOHNNY, you spalpeea, how do. you spell His 
Holiness ? 
Johnny. “ P.O. P. E.” 














His heartrending communication I 
o ' 
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PERSECUTION AND PUNCH IN 1851. 
(A Page from Posterity’s Decline and Fall, &c.) 


HOULD England, in the course of centuries, 
yielding to the encroachments of Popery, 
sink in the scale of nations, and ulti- 
mately disappear from among the Powers 
of the Earth, the future historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the British Empire, 
writing in Australia, may perhaps, with 
reference to the existing controversy, 
compose a few paragraphs of this sort :-— 


“The first attempt of the See of 
Rome to reduce the haughty 
and obstinate English to 
subjection beneath the papal 
yoke, provoked a furious 
and sanguinary resistance. ‘The pious 





Opposition 
to the Papal 
Hierarchy. 


zeal of ecclesiastical writers has de- 
stroyed the partial, and perhaps untrust- 
worthy, records of heretical adversaries ; 


but, for the conjectural inferences of 
historical criticism, we may substitute 
the unimpeachable testimony of infallible 
churchmanship. If any credit is due to 
the declarations of the most eminent 
prelates, a persecution, un- B 
paralleled in extent and ,;7 Persecu 
cruelty since the atrocities 

of DiocLeTIAN, was set on foot against 
the Archbishop and Bishops of the 
, restored hierarchy. Popes, Cardinals, 


ignominy through the streets of London 
uring the day, were burnt, at night, 
amid the acclamations of the multitude; 
and the flames, which excited the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs, illuminated the 
revels of a frantic populace.% The addresses of the Irish Clergy to Sr. Nicuo.as Wiseman, 
coupled with the language of the Saint himself, by their frequent allusions to the go xicno. 
fires of persecution, attest the nature of the torments which he had endured for as. 
the faith. Yet, after having suffered barbarities more savage than any that 
could have revealed the weakness or tested the fortitude of the victim of 
the North American Indian, we find this holy confessor in so short a space of 
time performing the duties of his pastoral office, that the supposition of a miracle 
is absolutely necessary to reconcile a fact of church history with possibility in 


the nature of things. , , 
“Foremost among the persecutors of Sr. Nicxoxas and his holy associates, was a tyrant, 
and favour had invested with almost absolute power. The ,, tyrant 


His suffer- 
ings. 


And miracu- 
lous cure, 





“THE REASON WHY.” 


Sir James GRAHAM, in his magnificent defence 
of free trade in corn, called certain bellies for his 
witnesses. He called 

The ploughboy, whose belly is the fuller—since 
unprotected by landlords—and Gines ScroGerns, 
the ploughboy, “ knows the reason why.” 

_Sanpy, the shepherd, on the distant and barren 
hills of Scotland, sees a larger mess of porridge ; 
and his natural acuteness, quickened by his belly, 
** knows the reason why.” 

Joun Browy, the cashire weaver, with no 
decrease in wages, counts a larger number of 
quartern loaves, and he—and his wife, be sure 
of it—“ know the reason why.” 

And Cornwattis Smitu, full private of the 
204th Royal Skullbones, returned from forei 
service, has a cheaper, a larger, and a fuller 
mess; and, with the instinctive conviction of the 
aes CornwaLuis Smita “ knows the reason 
. - 

And the leaf of this knowledge is from the 
Free Bread Tree—from the great Banyan, 
spreading over England, that DiskarLi anp Co. 
would cut down—no, not cut down; but would 
quietly “ bark.” 

But then gut are the equivalents offered by 
DisRrszLi. He says to the ploughboy—“ Here, 
Gites, look here, young chawbacon. Some 
capital sugar; English sugar—patriotic sugar— 





and Monks, after being paraded with | 





whom the aoe will ) t 
name of this merciless and inhuman despot was Punch. his monster, In Punch. 


character and disposition, appears to have been a combination of RicHaxpD THE 
Turep with the eighth Hewry; and a physical resemblance corresponded to the 
mental similitude ; for to the corpulence of the latter of these tyrants was added, 
in his person, the deformity of the former. From his magnificent residence, which dese-| 
crated the holy precincts of St. Bride’s Court, he was accustomed to sally forth periodically, | 
armed with privileged impunity, and a huge cudgel with which he belaboured Seeesiehi 
his victims, who were for the most part dignitaries of the only orthodox Church. tne new hier- 
The ingenuity of malice seems to have been exhausted by the variety of the archy. 
tortures which he not only devised, but inflicted. Ecclesiastics most venerable 
for their station, if not for their virtues, were unsparingly lashed, and caustic, wn ; 
applied to the most sensitive places, added poignancy to anguish. Some of the His barbari- 
=) 


His personal 
appearance. | 


10) 

ma were slowly roasted by a process oan lasted in several instances for —™ 

months; others were exposed on the gibbet, or in the pillory; and many slaughtered by | 
being completely cut to pieces; yet shortly afterwards resuming both their integrity and | 
their avocations, afforded at once examples of extraordinary cruelty, and supernatural inter- 
position. Retribution however, at length overtook the persecutor. Having 
incautiously penetrated into a remote part of Ireland, he was seized upon by ps! 
the indignant faithful ; and having been solemnly condemned by the Synod of ™°" | 
Castlebar, expi ted, if the expression can be allowed, his accumulated atrocities in the) 


avenging flames.’ 

Such is the account which unerring Tradition has handed down to us, of the renowned 
Punch; yet the perversity of scepticism has not failed to insinuate that the anti 
whole history is a hyperbolical allegory; that the deformity of the tyrant was goubts con- 
only the grotesqueness of a puppet, col that his cruelties were but the sarcasms cerning him. 
of a biting humourist. 


| 


punish- | 


| 
} 











The Greatest Legal Reformer. 


THERE is no doubt that the present Lorp Cuancettor is the greatest legal reformer 
of the age. He seems to be so thoroughly disgusted with the goings on_in Chancery, 
that he is resolved there shall be no goings on at all, if he can help it. He appears to 
be of cpinion that the proceedings in Chancery required to have a stop put to them,—and 
there is a regular stop put to them, at last. 





rown from beet-root; no nigger’s-blood in it ; 
ut the honest sweat of honest British plough- 
men. And here’s *bacco for you; none of your 
outlandish Virginny; but real Kentish bird’s- 
eye. Do you hear, Gites? Do you attend, 
Sanpy ? o you see what I mean, Jonn 
Brown? Are you up to what I say, Corn- 
WALLIS? English beet-root sugar, and Kent 
bird’s-eye.” 

And the poniee te shepherd—the weaver 
—the soldier ask for cheap bread, and the Member 
for Bucks offers English tobacco. Give up your 
mess of foreign wheat, and smoke the calumet 
of Kentish bird’s-eye. 








PROTECTION FOR HOUSEWIVES. » 


“Dear Mr. Puncn, _ 
“ PACKING up some things in the news- 
paper one day last week, I happened to notice a 
speech made in Parliament, c Mr. DisrakE1t; 
and in it a passage so interesting that I thought 
I would cut it out and send it to you. Here 


I _™ 


“* The average price of meat in 1848 was 4s. 54d. That 
was the average of the temporary depression. Now, the 
average price of meat in 1850 (taking it from the official 
return from Smithfield) was 3s. 84d. (Loud cheers from 
the Protectionists.)’ 


* Most ame ayy talking politics, I have ob- 
served, ridicule the Protectionists, and say they 
know nothing about political economy. Well. 
now, J think there is great economy in paying 
3s. 84d., instead of 4s. 54d. for meat ; and I must 
say, 1 think it was very natural and sensible of 
the Protectionists to cheer at the idea of such 
a saving, and I shall try all I can to persuade 
Joun to vote for their side at the next election. 


Your sincere admirer, 
> 
“Mantua NorasBte. 


“Ps. I ommgene what Protectionists want is 
to protect us from being imposed upon, and to 
make everything as reasonable as they can. There 


i M.N.’ 


can be no nonsense in that. 


A Job for Jullien. 


Waat is Juxzrey about, now that the Saints 
of the dark ages are so much the rage in Belgra- 
vian society, that he does not immediately set 
to work, and compose a “ Sr. Virus’s Polka?” 
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THE POOR MAN’S INTEREST IN THE | 
EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 
i SS WEEAQYV SS = Wi PRT east I BE a bit o’ corduroy, 
Ay =X ya rin Mal {iit j The best o’ wear for man or boy; 
i \ wilt if So prime a piece o’ stuff be I, 
oe ing - a My manufact’rer ’s got permission 
\ nM in Ki li} t To send me up to Town by -’m -by 
| un Bi" |\) ¢ And show me in the Exhibition. 
ye? Se) ||) | The ’traction of me, you must know, 
§ Is that I sells so werry low; 
7 Which will, in course, be wholly lost : 
For I maun’t tell ’ee what I cost. 
I don’t depend on lookin’ nice, 
Like satins, silks, and filigree : 
If neople bain’t to know my price, 
Why, what’s the use of showin’ me ? 





Henry Grattan and Son. | 

Lorp Joun, in his manly defence of his pre- | 
vious political life in favour of Catholic Emanci- | 
pation, with his no less manful avowal that his 
opinions towards Catholicism had changed, seeing 
that Catholicism itself was, under all liberal 
tendencies and treatment, unchangeable—Lorp 
Joun, amidst “cheers and great laughter,” said 
he had followed Henry Gratran when “the 
name of Henry Grattan betokened great elo- 
quence and great public service.” And what does 
it betoken now ? Much froth, and much fussiness. 
To great men, great is the danger of sons, 
seeing that they are so often the contrary of 





A LITTLE BIT OF EUMBUG. 





Shoemaker. “1 twink, Mum, WE HAD BETTER MAKE YOU A PAIR. You SEE, Muy, youns their sires: as much so, as if the white squares 
IS SUCH A REMARKABLE LONG AND NARRER Foot!” on a chess-board were the cause of the black. 
| _ A ———e = — - — - —_ $$ — | 
WRECK OF THE GLASS SHIP. MACREADY’S FAREWELL. 


Some months ago, poor Win114M Bari—the artificer of a beautiful) Mn. Puncn’s last advices from Elysium bring intelligence of a great 
glass ship—suffered shipwreck somewhere, unless we are mistaken, in| stir in that quarter. The shade of Saaxsrearg, with the shades of 
the dangerous roads of Ludgate-hill. A cab drove aboard of the crystal | Garrick, KemBue, and Kean, as shades in waiting, will be at Drury 
vessel and smashed it ; and as -_ by weer oe ~~ - mee: Nad tous on Watney wine, gh yr Na ye _— oeeeunase of 
the underwriters, his daily bread—as honestly traded for by his cralt—| Macreapy. A very handsome bit of laurel has been provided by Suak- 

| suffered total shipwreck. "The ship was worth about £10; and Batu | spare for the occasion; whilst the great spectral actors will have their 
got together about one-fourth of the amount, and with a stout hopeful | tributary bouquets of asphodel and amaranth to dedicate as their offerings. 
| heart, set to workto blow and a himself another craft. May it be : Were Punch yn despot é, Fa pong Oy nee bend hes no wish to 
more prosperous than the last vessel— e, except cn special occasions, and the one he is about to name is cer- 
_ « Built i’ th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark!” tamly one of the most special—he would exact tremendous bail of 
; Mr. Macreapy that he should, in the course of the next summer, 
Well, last week, Sue ipet BALL or at on wg oe mon Penn a a: and if such bail were ¥ given, Mr. Punch 
| had finished his new ship. All he wanted of the magistrate was the | would commit Mr. Macreapy, under close guard, to—let us say, the 
loan of ten shillings for a glass case to cover the craft. Ten shillings, | Star and Garter, Richmond, with the range of the Park, sending him wit h 
your worship, and Wriii1am Bat would pay back the money in weekly | a guard of honour (and safety) to the Haymarket Theatre, personally to 
| instalments of 3s. The money was given—very properly bestowed, a| put in the following appearances, for the instruction and pleasure of the 
| free gift—and Wix11am Bat departed, a richer and a happier man. | several foreign nations, to be represented by their peoples, here in 
There is something fine and touching in the independence and energy | London, during the Great Show. We ought, at least, to prove what we 
of poor Witi1aM Baty. There is his ship, shipwrecked, shivered upon | can do in tragedy; therefore, Punch would hold Mr. Macreapy 
the hard, hungry stones of London; and the shipowner is utterly | responsible for such exhibition. Hence, Mr. Macreapy should play— 
ruined. His fate as wretched, hopeless, as any dxfonio, or other Hamlet, for the visitors from Denmark ; 
“royal merchant,” with his argosy wrecked on the Goodwins. But| (yrdinal Wolsey, to the folks from Rome: 
Witu1aM Batt plucks up heart, and there is an excellent, good man, Prospero, to the Milanese ; 
the Rey. Mr. Lyons, of Whitechapel, who helps him with a weekly Benedict? to the gentry from Messina ; 
two-shillings’ worth of bread—unprotected bread, Mx. Disragti—and| {ng Zear, to the Ancient Britons, wherever they might come from ; 
to work goes WILLIAM Batt, and with the + ey donation of} (hello and Tago, to the Moors and Vecetians : 
| the Guildhall ten shillings, he has now ready his new glass ship—his| (yyyde Melnotte, to the ladies from Lyons ; 
new trader amid the shoals and straits of London. s P Richelieu, to our other lively neighbours from Paris; and 
Baie — a, i ih a oe mae i” 1S a a Macbeth, (at half price), to all friends from the North. 
independence—a cheerfulness under calamity—as shown by this poor | eg yon ented tag ane ON os 
oo Bat, that might teach a useful lesson, preach an exalting | en Se ae ~ ‘East ogy my ogg _“ tin 
| Sermon, to many a rich man, suddenly pauperised by winds and waves:,|make the most of the “ farewell,” and array himself in his best for 
We should not at all be surprised, if “a few gentlemen at Lioyn’s ” | sg eee ily eases 9 ee Seige sg 
: ’ “ale | Wednesday next, to do farewell honour to Macreapy, and—no, we will 
made up a little matter for Wiz11am Batt, the glass-shipwright, for-  adestltcedion es eahiiy ty Geahaminnenaine 
| warding the same to him, with their good wishes, “to the care of Srr | 20% Gespair—to . HAE . 
| CoarpMan Manrsnatt, Guildhall.” | == 








The Great Magnet of i851. ; Tue Sheffield Times describes an extraordinary file, which is to be sent 

Many Exhibitors begin to fear that, as long as the Crystal Palace is} from Sheffield to the Great Exhibition. This remarkable file is adorned 

open, it will be a great difficulty to induce the Public to visit any ot her | with designs as numerous as those on the original shield of AcHILLEs, 

| Exhibition. We can perfectly understand this fear; for, as the Great} all cut and beaten out with hammer and chisel. How much more 

| Exhibition is to contain no less than twenty miles of counters, it is! sensible and friendly to show distinguished foreigners files of this sort, 
sure to defy all counter-attraction, than to exhibit to them files of soldiers ! 


| A File to smooth Asperities. | 














Pe nted by William Bradbury, of No. 13, Upper Woburn Place ia the Parish of St. Pancr:a, and Prederick Mullett Evans, of No.7, Church Row, Stoke Newingto-. both in the County cf Middlesex, Printers, at their 
Odic- ia Lom ard Street,im the Preewwet of Whiterriars, in the City o: London a :d pv blished by them at No. 95, Fleet Street ia the Marsh of St. Bride's in the City of Loadon.—Saruspar Fesruany 22nd, 1:5! 
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LONDON WITH A CLEAN FRONT ON. 


UR good city of London is deter- 
mined to deck itself out for the 
forthcoming Exhibition in its 
very best. Every street is either 
whitewashing its face, or rub- 
bing up its dingy complexion 
with a fine layer of man 
cement. Houses that have not 
shown a bit of colour for years, 
are coming out “as fresh as 
paint.” Every little bit of or- 
nament is being put on for the 

; occasion. No expense has been 

Winn spared in making brass-plates 

Mt Whe |||) look brighter than ever, or in 
ty! i touching up area-railings that 


HI 


Wy 


I 
mi neglect, or in hanging some 
little article of vertu or decora- 
ae about i ag oe pw 

ngs gracefully in front of the 
house, as if suspended, like a 
chatelaine, from its waist. The 
London balconies this year pro- 
mise to vie in luxuriance an 
splendour with the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. Every 
mansion, like a beauty at a 
grand ball, will exhibit a mon- 
ster bouquet before it. 

The shops are not in the least 


Si 
= “wl an 
Se 


< I 1, 


tions that are going on in all 
directions promise a beautiful 
harvest to ~ ae and 
carpenters. Every shopkeeper 
seems to have pe to Bimenif 
“Now is the time to beautif: 

my shop, or never!” And, 
accordingly, he has set to work 
with his cheque-book in one 
hand, and Nasn’s Designs for 
Mansions in the other. If his 
shop-front ran up merely to the first floor before, he has given directions to have carried it now to the second 
floor; and he would carry the as right into the garrets, if the alteration did not involve the 
necessity of taking another house for the purpose of eating, drinking, and —_- As it is, we imagine 
that half of the shopmen in London must sleep in hammocks slung across the shops, or else in the 
drawers of the kitchen-dresser ; for when two-thirds of a house are thrown out of window to enlarge the 
shop, it is very clear that there can be very little room left for the bedrooms. But such is the pec ty 
of the age we live in—not one-half of London knows how the other half sleeps ! } : ; 

Of course, it is the firm belief of every shopkeeper, that the increase of his business this year will 
more than repay the expenses of his mighty alterations. f 

After all, these alterations will make London look very gay and clean, as well it may, when every house, 
every shop, is coming out expressly for the occasion with a new front. We trust that nothing in the 
shape of extortions or dirty impositions will be practised upon the poor foreigners inside, so as to soil 
the purity of the dwellings outside. ves : 

But the question arises, since private individuals are exerting themselves so much to put a clean 
face and a decent look upon London, what is Government doing towards the fulfilment of the same 
object? We are afraid it is neglecting, amidst the excitement of divisions and the mortification of 
minorities, its proper share of the work. } 

Will it do anything to improve the looks of the National Gallery ? ; 

Will it complete in time the Lions and the alto-relievos of the Nelson Pillar? _ 

Will it remove, before the arrival of our visitors, that intolerable nuisance, Smithfield Market ? 

Will it allow Westminster Bridge to remain as it is ? } ’ 

Could it not interest itself in having the railings removed, and the entire area of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
thrown open before the First of May? ' 

Will it see that the Marble Arch is completed by the same period ? 

The same with the British Museum ? ; 

Will it take any measures that St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey shall be thrown open to 
foreigners without -|{ fee of twopence or fourpence ? , F 

Will it exert itself in the least, in carrying out any of the above improvements ? for if not, we are 
afraid that the clean front which London has put on for this grand holiday occasion, will be smeared 
by two or three large spots of dirt, flung upon it by the careless hands of Government. We know the 
answer will be that just at present Ministers have quite enough to do to keep themselves clean, without 
troubling themselves about anything else; but, in the oft-quoted words of a celebrated Irishman, we can 
only say then that “It’s a dirthy shame!” 





Smelling a Joke. 


Query. Is the perfume termed patchouli a luxury of modern invention ? ; ; 
Note, by a juvenile Antiquarian. It would seem ‘not, if we can make anything like scents of the line 


| beginning with Tityre tu patula in ViRGi. 





VOL. Xx. K 


Li il im, were turning rusty from long} Tf, 


behind the houses. The altera-| he 


“MORE POLITICAL CAPITAL.” 


Tatxine of “ Politic] Capital,”— 
and though there is a great talk about 
it, we see very little of it—poor Louis 
NAPOLEON has been endeavouring to 
raise a trifle, but the French Chamber 
has refused to accept his bill, which 
we think was oy J shabby. The con- 
sequence is, that Louis has been com- 
pe ed to sell twenty of his horses. 

ow the “ Char del’ Etat” is to get on 
without a horse to draw it, we cannot 
tell!—and especially without any 
money to grease its wheels. But, the 
people have promised to put their 
shoulders to the Common-wheel, and 
to help it along for him with a pull out 
of their own pockets. This, however, 
ovIs NaPOLEON will not listen to— 
he will not accept any “ Political 
Capital” raised by any such means. 
The Frenchmen, meanwhile, unaccus- 
tomed to anything like denial, where 
money is concerned, from their rulers, 
are wonder-struck, and stand aghast 
with their bank-notes fluttering aloft 
in their hands. We must say we are 
very much in the same position, (with- 
out the bank-notes, however,) and find 
it difficult to unravel this confusion of 
“Political Capital.” What between 
Lovis Navorgon asking for an ad- 
vance of “Capital” which the Cham- 
r will not grant—and the people 
making a gratuitous advance of 
“Capital,” which Louis NapoLEon 
will not accept—we are driven to this 
conclusion: That if France, under its 
President, does not make great ad- 
vances, it is not so much the fault of 
the eation, as of its illiberal Govern- 
ment, 


The Ministerial Budget. 

_We always knew there was a serious 
difference between the Ex-CHAaNCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER and some of his 
colleagues on the subject of the a 
In a recent conversation with a mem! 
of the Cabinet, the Ex-CHanceLLor oF 
THE EXCHEQUER observed consolingly, 
“Never mind, the Budget will turn 
out very well after all.” “Yes,” was 
the reply, “I’m only afraid it will turn 
out too well—but a turn out just now 
is not exactly what we, as a Govern- 
ment, desire.” 


THE POPE IN ENGLAND. 


We understand that Porz, the 
Kensington carrier, who has hitherto 
carried everything before him—and 
seldom left anything behind him—has 
written to Lorp Jonun RussEx1, to 
inquire whether the Government mea- 
sure against the assumption of eccle- 
siastical titles in this country 
render it necessary for him (Pore) to 
drop his nom‘nal Papacy, which he 
has exercised without molestation for 
nearly fifty years. 





Woodman Spare that Surplus. 


ConTrastinG the good intentions 
with the financial incapacity of the 
late CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHE- 
QUER, there is, perhaps, some reason 





| could. 


for the name recently bestowed upon 
him of Str Cuarites Woon—if-he- 
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LABOUR AND THE RICH. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


PARLIAMENT—ITS LABOUR AND ITS LABOURERS. 


HE last letter exhibited a 
specimen of the hale and 
hearty old Parliamentary 
labourer, whom habit, that 
second nature, has so 
broken in to his work, that 
he scarcely feels the fatigue 
of an eight hours’ night’s 
labour, and rather endures 
than enjoys the idleness of 
his brief holidays. But 
with the poor young man 
to whom I was next intro- 
duced, the case was very 
different. When I called 
on him, at his morning em- 
ployment, (for the 
creature had to labour both 
night and day,) he was 
seated at his desk. The 
languor of his attitude, the 
paleness of his cheek, and 
the slight aureole which fatigue and ceaseless work had traced 
round the hollow of his eyes, which looked dull and fishy, (if I may 
be allowed the expression,) all showed the exhaustion of an over- 
tasked frame. He appeared to me hardly to have strength to 
support the newspaper which he held in his hand, or energy to under- 
stand its contents. He was polite, though cold in his manner, and the 
exertion of speaking was evidently almost too much for him; but he 
grew more animated as he spoke of his sufferings and hardships. 

“*T suppose,’ he said, in answer to my question, ‘it must be about 
two o’elock. I seldom know exactly what o’clock it is. What’s the 
use of knowing what’s o’clock, when one’s always cooped up at this 
sort of thing? I’m working in the red-tape line, now. That’s my 
day work. Icame to it at twelve this morning. Perhaps I may get 
away at four—I don’t always ; sometimes it may be earlier. It depends 
on what there is to do. Yes, reading the newspaper is part of my 
work. I shouldn’t say it was the hardest part. I came off House- 
work last night at one. I don’t call that a very hard night’s work. 
I went on at five. I’m tired when I go to the House. Of course, I 
can’t stay away. I should get ‘ear-wigged’ if I did. The whipper-in 
would be after me. ‘The long hours are too much for me. I sometimes 
fall asleep in the House. I should say I fall asleep most nights. Idon’t 
think the yarn-spinning the hardest work. I think taking in the ae 
is harder work than spinning ’em. My work ’s what they call ‘ dividing.’ 
It’s carried on in a place called the Lobby. I don’t think people knows 
half the cruelty that goes on in that Lobby: you’re bo in, no 
matter how tired you are, or how hungry. Bless you! I’ve been 

led away from my meals, or my little bit of ’bacca, over and over 
again. ‘They ring a bell, and you must come, and set to work, whether 
you know what you’re a-dividing on or not. Of course there’s mistakes 
sometimes. 

., 1 don’t know where I suffer most. I feel tired-like all over, and as 

if I must go to sleep. Some nights it’s worse than others. It all 

depends on the spinner whose yarns you’ve got to take in. There are 
some of the spinners very hard on us. There ’s Oup Joey, that you were 
talking to last night— he’s reckoned a very hard customer; then there’s 

DEADLY-LIVELY,’ as we call him—he’s a terrible chap; you'd think he’d 
never stop. Then there’s him we calls ‘ Dizzy,’—he turns off his yarns 








! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


| Oh yes! I went to balls a good deal, and to the Opera. 
| the Opera now—no, not ten times in a season; nor I have n’t been to a 


at such a pace. He’s a stunner, he is. Do I often get a night’s holi- 
day? Very few, while the House is in work. Before I went to the 
House-work I was fond of amusing myself, like other young fellows. 
I don’t go to 


ball, I don’t know when, except on a Saturday night, or a Wednesday. 
“*T worked in the new shop, last session, a few nights. I don’t like it 
so well as the old shop, on the whole. There’s not cover enough in it. 
The Speaker can see you everywhere. One can’t cut a fellow’s yarn 
short, in this new shop, as we can in the old one, nor sleep so comfort- 
able. But you can’t hear in it; that’s a comfort. I earn pretty 
wages while ‘the Governor’ can keep things going. Of course, 

if there’s a turn out, I turn out with the rest, and my wages must. stop. 
I haven’t saved any money. I never did save any. 1 can’t afford it. 
I suppose something will turn up, if we’re forced to stop work. My 
friends are very kind to me. They’ll get me something to do, I dare 
say—something in the red-tape business. I’m a pretty good hand at it. 
| It don’t take long to learn, but there’s a deal of sitting in it, that you 
must get used to, or it’s very tiring. There’s too many of us in it. 








It’s not so good a business as it was—not half, I’m told. The wages 
have come down, and you must do more work. It’s little better than 
downright ‘ sweating’ in some of the red-tape shops. 

“*There ’s the Treasury ; they’ve got a very hard overlooker there. 
He’s considered one of the sharpest chaps going to keep the hands to 
their work, and cutting down their wages. Of course I wouldn’t t 
to get taken on there, if I could do anything better. I’ve been tol 
there wasn’t such an eye kept on a fellow in the old times, that the 
hours were shorter, and the wages better, and nobody never asked no 
questions. There’s an old hand here told meso. He thinks the red- 
tape trade’s going to blazes. Them’s his words. I fancy people don’t 
use so much red-tape as they did. It’s gone a good deal out of fashion, 
like shoe-buckles. I don’t think I could turn my hand to anything else, 
now, if I tried. I’d rather do nothing, of course.’ 

We are glad to state that our statement of the case of honest 
Oxp Jory, last week, has elicited various strong expressions of sympathy, 
and that we have received many a for the worthy veteran. 
Among others, ‘Dorcas’ transmits for him a warm knitted night-cap; 
‘ DULCIBELLA,’ a packet of ‘ SronBEeRe’s lozenges ;’ while ‘A Friend to 
Persevering Industry’ sends a copy of ‘ Enfield’s Speaker’ They shall 
be faithfully forwarded to the worthy object of the senders’ sympathies.” 








PUNCH’S POPISH RELICS. 


We have a turn for archeology, and sometimes amuse ourselves with 
an old barrow, when we happen to tumble over one. Having lately had 
occasion to resort to our cellar—which we do very frequently—we fell 
upon a stone; and having conveyed it to the light, we found it to com- 
prise a piece of sculpture, worthy of the antiquarian relics to be found 
in Stonecutter’s Yard, and other old civic spots of venerable interest. 

The subject of the sculpture is a very curious —, which, like 
most of the curious designs of the present day, smacks of Po 
represents a Bull, not unlike some of those found, and suppos 
been worshipped, at Nineveh; but in this country we are not such 
ninnies as to pay respect to anything so contemptible. The Bull has a 
triple crown ; 


to have 





ry. It | 


but, though aping an attitude of confidence almost amount- | 


ing to defiance, he has got the British Lion so completely down upon him, | 
— the idea of his making a successful stand is by no means likely to | 


It is a curious fact, that this old Papal design should have 
been brought to light through 
such matters are held at ‘their proper value. We, in acco with 
our duty, take the first opportunity of exposing the design, and holding 
it up to the public ridicule with our customary -humour. 


SS ee 














the medium of the Punch Office, where 











Tractarian Illumination, 


| 


“Papa,” said a precocious boy to his literal Papa, “why do the | 
Puseyites burn candles *” Why, Tom plied the matter-of-fact | 
Governor, “1 suppose because they are j ark.” 
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However, if the pailings of justice and morality are to be jumped 


SIR GRIFFYN DE GULES. over in levying the Income-tax, be it so. If we have thrown away 
equity, and are to be as dishonest as we please, very good; and let us 
A ROMAUNT OF THE “AGES OF FAITH.” see how far we also can jump in evading Schedule D. 





Srr GrirFyn DE GuLEs was as worthy a knyghte a 

As ever throve by the strong ryghte hande ; 

— brother stood in hys iyehte, THE LIBEL DODGE. 
he slit hys weasaunde to gett hys lande. 


CaritaL opening to persons de- 
sirous of earning a dishonest 
penny is afforded by the Law 
of Libel. 

For proof of this assertion, 
the sceptic who may not be- 
lieve Punch’s word, is referred 
to the Times of Thursday last, 
wherein he will find it fully 
substantiated by a leader, 
which is a considerable libel in 
itself, tending, as it does, to 
bring into extreme contempt 








ane at: 
e” Sa naye ; 
He fyred suet hys head, 

And carryed hys daugh 





When stout Srm Grirryn was out of beefe, 
He wolde helpe hymselfe at the next castéll ; 

And yff that his neighboure called hym theefe, 
He gave hym hys quittance in single battél. 


Srr Grirryn DE Guixs, when he bore a spite, 
But helde hys foeman’s strengthe yn dredde, 
He wold not defye him to open fyghte, 
But hee had hym waylayed and yknockt on the hedde. 


Sir GrirFyNn DE GuLes, when he lacked for cash, 
Was wont to seize on the nearest Jewe; 

And Moznysz he sett hys knaves to. 
Till a byll for the needfull the caytif drewe. 


Str Grirrrn grew tired of hys fayre ladyé ; 
He was never the man to abide a boare. 
He mixt her a posset ryght craftilye ; 
And she dronke yt, and slept, and awoke noe more. 


Nowe merry Englande we too hot, 
en | ees os Gutzs to holde ; 

Soe he crosst the sea with a goodlye lot 
Of valyant knyghtes of hys own swete molde. i. 
neral, 


He crossed the sea to Paynim land ; A short time a report 


And soone was assoyled of synfull staine, 7 Siena ; 
By slaying more igus with single hande t—— sppearod in the E, mes , co 


Than ever at home he had Christians slayne. capable of being construed to the prejudice of a certain person. 


guished persons who are re- 
sponsible for the maintenance, 
in its present state, of the law 
in question. 

oreover, the greater the 
. truth, the greater the libel ; 
and the article in the Times is 
= perfectly true. It embodies 
the substance of the following 
statement, which, much as it 
—_ reflect on the Government 
and the Legislature, Punch 
ublishes without caring a 
utton for the Attorney- 


if 


au 
U = 


wet 





Sir GRIFFYN DE GULEs from Paynim strvfe For injury to his sensitive, but rather suspicious, character, that 

Returned with plunder and much bootye erson brought an action against the contemporary of Mr. Punch. 

And he drank himself drunke every night of hys life o pretence whatever was made to impute malice; but it was pleaded 

Till he nethar colde goe, nor stand ner 900 that special damage had been sustained through the allusion. The 

‘ - ’ roof of this entirely failed ; but the letter of the law demanded a verdict 

At last Srx Grirryn he came to dye, or the plaintiff, which the jury returned, and assessed his loss of 
And then of hys soule he hym bethoughte ; reputation at a farthing. 


Soe he left all his riches and landes, — es hus—a moralist might observe—the common sense and honesty of 
To the Church; and bequeathed hys chyldren noughte. oe — omen nto Se ay _ a the British 

x egislator. y, no; not exactly. ough twelve true men in a 

7, neg epee eee 9 ae Soampte soule, jury-box may defeat extortion, they cannot prevent the infliction of 


“ annoyance. For, as the 7imes complains, 
And vif ever we yeeld us to such controule, “ Withont letting the public into the secret of our attorney’s bill, we may cay that 


Such knyghtes we agayn shal! deserve to see. the amount is equivalent to a heavy fine for what a jury have pronounced to be no 
offence.” 
; gs it » oo, Oe poser of any 7, it be has the pues 
excuse, however frivolous, for bringing an action for libel, to put the party 
JUMPING FOR REVENUE. sued to great expense at any rate. Should he sue in formd pauperis, 
Worpswortn’s beautiful poem of Hart-Leap Well has celebrated | he can do this without any risk to himself, on formerly he would 
the extraordinary leap of a stag; the chamois is famous for its daring ave been liable to a whipping, in the event of losing his cause—and 
bounds; the squirrel can spring some distance; the kangaroo a long ought to be still, some hard-hearted people may perhaps think. 
way; the opossum considerably. The grasshopper and the flea perform 
prodigies of hopping. The British an ding a steeple-chase, 
will ai take” or anything ys . h. hat have we not seen The Papal Fountain of Honour. 
Harlequin and Clown go over and under? But from no precipice, over 
no gulf, between no two trees, across no plain, through no space, over To Mastat Fennerti, Pope of Rome. é ; 
no hurdle, fence, or five-barred gate, through no fanlight or shop-! Porz,—As you have been pleased to give your Cardinal the title of 
window, on no field, arena, or stage, did ever mortal witness such a ARCHBISHOP OF WesTMINSTER, don’t you think you might as well 
wonderful jump as was exhibited the other evening in the House of encroach a little farther on the QuEEN’s prerogative, and add to his 
Commons. Let the world—Ireland inclusive—match, if it can, the Kminence’s red stockings the Order of the Garter ? 
following instance of jumping to a conclusion :— | 
“ But, after all, J have come to the conclusion, that, under all circumstances, the fairest 
and justest mode is that of placing one uniform rate upon all descriptions of income.” | A NEW TITLE. 


The “fairest and justest mode,” alluded to, is that of raising the| We beg to suggest that Mr. Stwox, for his excellent Report on the 
Income-tax. The jumper is the right honourable baronet who held readiest means of cleanliness in London, should be christened “the 
the public purse-strings. But what a jump! Over what “switchers” real Simon Pure. 
of unfairness—what “raspers” of cruelty—what “bullfinchers” of 
extortion—what gulfs, what mountains of injustice! The seventy-| Soup THIs catcH THE Eye oF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, it is 
times-seven- d boots, in which such a feat was performed, ought |to give him notice, that over a dairyman’s door in the Hampstead 
to be sent to the Great Exhibition. Well! Queen Exizazern had | Road, not more than five minutes’ walk from the Zoological Gardens, 
her dancing Chancellor, and, verily, QuEEN Victoria has had her jump-' may be read, in large brazen letters, the following inscription :— 
ing Chancellor of the Exchequer; but Sir Cuartes Woop beat Sir | “Joun Warkiys, Purnveyor or Mik To THE Royal FamILy AND 
CHRISTOPHER Hatton. | THE Hippopotamus.” 
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A BREAK DOWN. 








HURRAH FOR AUSTRIA! 


Now that the Sclavonian and Italian provinces of Austria have joined 





| the German Confederation, sauerkraut may be said to have taken root 
| over the greater portion of Europe: and the friends of the cause of order 


in this country may have reason to rejoice in their assault on Lorp 
PaLMeErSTON Jast year. After all, what is there so wholesome, so much 
needed for Europe just now, as quiet? and is not this the best way of 
securing it ? 

For instance, suppose it is found necessary to flog some refractory 
MapaMe pe Maberspacu on the Danube, a regiment from Coburg 
may be sent to do the business, and the Austrians be employed else- 
where. Suppose the Emperor (Gop save him !) wants to shut up a 
Newspaper Office at Vienna, he may march a Milanese detachment 


| into the ~ who will perform the job. Suppose the Holy Father is 


uneasy, and from fear of his own subjects, a Lutheran garrison from 
Berlin may maintain order in his capital, and a High Dutch-esthetic- 
mystific-Prussian foree accompany the religious processions, and keep 
guara in Saint a 

Suppose—for such things are possible still—suppose, in spite of the 
Paternal government of the Rix OF Narize—(Heaven’ bless his 
Majesty and reward him !)—another rebellion were to break out in his 
country—like that, we will say, in Hesse the other day? The tran- 
pe pe of Naples is necessary for the tranquillity of the Roman States, 
and of the Austrian possessions in Italy; the Austrian possessions in 


| Italy form part of the great German Confederation. Forwards, Hanover 





— 


and Brunswick! We march you into Naples to mount guard over the 
Italian rebels IN CHAINS AND SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT FOR LIFE, 
and to back up the spies of Carretro. 

And we have done this—or helped to do it—and chuckled over our 
prudence as Conservative statesmen. Confound that PaLMERston— 
that érowilion, the cause of half the mischief in Europe! We have 
stopped Ais meddling at any rate. 

Yes, and we have seen the noble Hungarian sink, without a hand to 
help him ; we have seen the Hessians, with the best cause, the honestest 
cause, the cause of every lover of peace and law, handed over to Bava- 
rian courts martial—and never said a word: we have seen twenty 
thousand men rotting in Neapolitan dungeons, and we read that forty 
thousand Austrians are on the Sardinian frontier, because the Emperor 


is disquieted by the encouragement given to liberalism in Savoy. 





O how unselfish we English are! how generous, gallant, and wise ! 
How we trounce a Minister who meddles with other folks’ affairs, 
because as long as we are happy and easy, what matter what tortures 
what tyranny, what misery ro shame our neighbour may undergo! 
Let us get over a Neapolitan gentleman, manacled and put into solitary 
confinement for life on the word of a spy: let us have one over, in a 
glass box, and put him in the Crystal Exhibition. His tortures will be 
profitable to us; it will be amusing to see the lonely wretch caught in 
the trap, and served right. ; 

So Italy, Hungary, are chopped up, and rolled finally into the great 
German Sausage! So forty thousand men are close upon Sardinia! 
O you children of Hocne! O you inheritors of the name of NaPo- 
LEON! We are cowards and money-grubbers, we are shopkeepers and 
selfish—but you !—there is chivalry still among you! 





“Not allowed to be Drunk on the Premises.” 


No Spirits (with the exception, perhaps, of a glass of Cherry Brandy) 
—no Wine Gueepting., probably, a taste of Antimonial)—no Beer 
(saving, always, the harmless Ginger), are to be served in the Great 
Exhibition. After a long day’s journey through its many streets of 
counters, we can imagine a thirsty countryman rushing up to the 
refreshment stall, and being told that they cannot possibly let him 
have anything to drink stronger than a glass of water. How disap- 
pointed, how enraged he will be! and we can imagine his looking round 
the Crystal Palace and giving vent to the ag ny philippic : “ Dong it! 
I must say the building is beautiful enough, but I tell you I should have 
admired your Glass a precious sight more, if one could have had a drop 
of summut in it!” 

The Ministerial Crisis. 

Amonce the rumours current during the days of the Ministerial Crisis, 
there was a large mixture of fiction and fact, but we saw no announce- 
ment of Mr. Punch having been sent for to Buckingham Palace. He, 
however, with his usual loyalty, presented himself at Court—by standing 
in the court-yard—expecting to be “called in” for the purpose of 
kissing hands upon the receipt of some important appointment ; but 
feeling himself doomed to a he was satisfied with kissing 
hands to one of the Royal Children, who happened to be at one of the 
windows of the newly erected nursery. 
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A DELICATE CASE. 
In a Letter from Mr. Murr to Mr. Puncu. 


“ P, 

_ , “Ly the midst of the agitation occasioned by the resignation 
of Ministers, the affairs of ¢he heart can find little interest, perhaps ; 
and yet, P., what does a Cabinet Minister matter to me in com- 
parison to domestic bliss: and how would an Income-tax more or less, 
or a Popish | ssion or so, aggravate me and terranize over me 
equal to a wife? Ihave been for some weeks an ingayged mann. 1 
am of age, and an Aberdasher in a quiet line of business, in Lambeth, 
left to self, Ma, and sisters, by Pa. I met Miss Emiry P—rts at a 
dancing acaddamy, which I danced with her several times: and had 
the honour of excorting her and her sister home to their Ma’s apart- 
ments in the neighbourhood of K-nn-ngton Ov-l. 

“Me and Sam Tu-mps-y, a friend of mine, used gennly to be the 
partners of Miss A. and Miss E. P-rrs at the acaddamy, and walk home 
with them after the ball. Muss A. fell to Tu-mps-n, Miss EF. fell to me. 
In our many walks and conversations, poetry and scentiment, Lata 
Rook, Byrom, E11za Cook—every think refined and infalectial, in a 
word, came from Miss Emity P-rrs, which her Christian name there is 
no need to disguise, it being the same as that of the victim of the 
fascinating Steerforth (which she always called me STEERFORTH) in 
Mr. DickEns’s most admirable novel. . 

“ At that dancing Astabblishment, in those moonlike walks, no being 
could appear more charming than Emity P—trs. Her form is that 
of the Nymth; her air dark auburn, and curling naturally ; her woice 
like the cooing of the ring-dove, which Sam ‘l'u—mprs—wn (he is an 
air-dresser, and has a great phansy for pidgings and things,) keeps in 
his shop. In fact, ‘I wandered by my Emty’s side, and wooed her for 
my blushing bride!’—as I told her in the Valentine which I sent the 
ro £ this very month, Febyouary, having courted her for four- 
een days. 

““My Ma and sisters keep house for me, I am jest 21 years of age 
managing the business for the neers and, after I ad pledged 
myself to Miss P——, which she 1t in my hand-writing, and 
no mistake—I did not like, for a few days, to break the news to Ma, 
whose temper is what I should call uppish, and who won’t like 
to have a person put over her at a table where she have sate and pre- 
cided so long in my pore Pa’s time. At last, however, last Friday, I 
told her, and there arose an_eaceeding unplesnt row. Ma and 
sisters all cried. Ma asked how I could go for to engage myself, being 

uite a boy (though I am of —— six months, and Sam says, with 
the use of his Mycasser, my whiskers will very soon grow quite large)— 
how I could engage myself with a gurl whom I’d met at a sixpenny Op, 
and whom I knew nothink of? I told her that Love is Love; that ever 
since the wurld begann, mann was the slave of woman ; that if I didn’t 
marry my Emity, I felt I should peridge in an untimely grave: and that 
she was Just as bad about me. So being the Head of the family, Mar 
had nothink for it but to conscent to my whishes, which was for imme- 
diate marridge. She kist my sisters all round—said what must be must; 


and, poling on her bonnit, said she would go with me and see her 
daug ter. 
“This was not exackly to my liking. I have forgot to tell you that J 


didn’t much like Mrs. P—tr’s, EmrLy’s Mamma, nor her big brother, 
(which he is an horse-rider at @ sircus and a bullying feller, always 
borroring money of me, and gettin tipsy and swearing, and thretnin 
he’d have my life if he thought my intentions towards Emriy was not 
honorable ;) and Mas. P—r7’s lolabes was not kep as neat as they 
might be, and she’s a bigg large woman with a black wigg and very odd 
ways, and I can’t help thinking that she is fond of drink too. 

“Well, Ma and me goes to see Mrs. P., and I couldn’t help seeing 
by Ma’s face that she didn’t like my Emrty’s family at all. They ’d jest 
been having their dinner at 1 o’clock. There was a pewter pot, and a 
bottle of s ts on the table, and the cloth wasn’t very nice—neither 
was Mrs. P.’s gownd, which she looked as if she wore it in bed ; whereas 

re Mais always as neat as a pinn, and they’d been having Hirish 

tew, and Ma don’t like that neither—and Thar scolded me for 
bringing Mrs. Murr (which is our name) without, giving warning 
fore hand. 

«0 Bos,’ . - Mar, going away and crying her eyes out. ‘How 
can you expect that young woman can make you happy? Her horrid 
mother was, I’m afraid, tipsy; she herself is ten years older than you.’ 

“* Law, Ma,’ I said, ‘she’s only twenty-two;’ but Ma said Euriy 
was 30 if she was aday. ‘Your sisters can never live with her and 
that dreadful brother of hers.’ And Ma took on and would n’t be con- 
soled, do the best I could; and again and again asked how after six 
walks home (which I had but six, and that is true) with Miss P—, I 
could give up my Mar and sisters for sush a creature, Mar called her. 

“Then when I went back to Emtty she gave it me too. Her voice 
aint so sweet when she scolds, as it is when she’s walking by moonlight, 
nor she don’t look so well by daylight as she do at the acaddemy in her 
musling dress; and I see she is a bit older than me; but she has 
my promise: and there’s that big brother (the beast) and the other 








brother, who is in the Attorney’s office, which I hate him aimost worse 
than I do the big one—and I’ve given my word, and what can I do? 
“Now, dear Mr. P., I read in the paper to-day, that aparty who was 
engaged to another party for a fortmght, and who have broke off his 
engagement, have been judged to pay the pa, eight hundrea pound. 
I don’t mean that our cases is in the least like; but what am I to do in 
my case, and how much should J have to pay, ae I broke off with 
Emity P—rrs? I did pop the question on rather a short acquaint- 
ance. I do think none of us will be happy if we marry. I do think, if 
I feel this, and say so honestly to a gal, it ought to be a reason, and a 
good reason, why we shouldn’t be tied together for hever. Ido think 
that the lor, which makes a matter of barging and money of this, has 
somethink immodest in it, somehow. I do think that a jury, sitting on 
a girl’s feelings, and assessing the walue of them (where there has been 
no harm done, and nothing but honorable courtship,) ain’t right; and 
that the Law which forses a party to marry a party the other party don’t 
like, is stoopid and wrong—and—and—I know I wish I hadn’t been at 
that Dancing Academy: and am your obedient servant, 
“Ropert Murr.” 


“P.$.—Sam Tuomrson has just come in, and told me that he has 
me tr in confidence from a professional friend, that Emuy’s 
is ss 





NEW PANORAMA. 


Mr. Puncu having perceived the success which has attended the 
numerous Panoramas exhibited in London during the last season, 
determined, with his usual liberality, to place an entirely new and very 
comprehensive one before his countless readers. The rama of the 
Over-land Route to India was amongst the most favoured, and Mr. Punch 
does not see why a Panorama of the Over-sea Route to America should 
not be equally appreciated. So far from its requiring three miles of 
canvas for its representation, it will be found to y but three 
inches of paper, and will yet be found to exhibit all is worth 
seeing over a distance of 2,000 miles. Here it is:— 








Punch’s Panorama of the Over-Sea Route to America. 
Representing every Object of — between the Time of leaving the English and arriving 


off the American Coast, 








THE WOODEN BUDGET. 
To the Ex-CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


My pear Sir CHARLEs, 

How easily you might have abolished the duty on paper, if you would 
only have imposed a rather larger amount of tax upon printing-presses ! 

Only think with what facility you might have done away with the 
malt-tax, by transferring it, slightly increased, to brewing utensils. 

Just by ny coals to an extent rather greater than would make up 
to the revenue for the deficiency, consider what very little difficulty 
you would have found in taking off the tax upon tea. 

hy, now, you might have got rid of the Customs and Excise alto- 
gether, and more than saved the expense of collection, by substituting 
for them a judiciously augmented shop and warehouse duty. 

If you would have modelled your budget on the principle of these 


simple my: op oh what a deal of satisfaction and content you would | 


have given the country! Much such content and satisfaction as you 
~~ it, by proposing to shift the window-tax to houses, and to charge a 
1ouse-tax on humble dwellings that never have had a window-tax to pay. 

But, my dear Str Cuarxes, if you could distribute the window-tax so 
as to compel small houses and their poor occupants to partake of the 
burden, it really was absurd to say that you could not adjust the income- 
tax in such a manner as to make property bear a fair share of it in 
proportion to earnings. See what a mess you have got yourself and 
colleagues into by your financial tricks. Believe me, 

PUNCH. 


Your humble Servant and suffering Victim, 


P.S. Did you ever hear of Dead Sea apples? They are very like the 
fruits of your fiscal ingenuity. 
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SCENE—A CAFE IN PARIS. 


London Gent. “Garconc! Tas pe CorFree!” 
Garcon, “ Bien, M’sizv’—Vovutp you LIKE TO SEE ZEE TIuEs!” 


London Gent. “ Hane tHE Fetter! Now, I wonpeR HOW THE DOOSE 
HE FouND out I was aN EnG.isHman !” 








RELIGION FOR SERVANTS. 


It would appear that there are two qualities of religion, as of almost 
every other article; and there is a particular sort supplied, in some of 
the metropolitan parishes, to the domestics whose souls are considered 
worthy of salvation, through the medium of “sittings.” There was a 
discussion, in the Marylebone vestry, not long ago, about the amount 
of accommodation in the churches, when the following formed part of 
the proceedings, as we found them reported in the Observer :-— 


We should have thought the more educated classes might better have 
been entrusted with the task of filling up, from their own imaginations, 
the blanks in the service, or the sermon, at a place of worship; but we 
find it is quite otherwise, for the servants are those whose senses it 
is not thought worth while to appeal to, by placing them near enough 
to enable them to know what the clergyman is talking about. When, 
however, “the families come to town,” the unfortunate flunkies must 
turn out of the galleries, where nothing is audible or visible, and, if 
they go to church at all, their religious instruction must be laid on for 
them into the lobbies and passages or porticoes of the churches, while 
their “superiors” are receiving the article in a more direct fashion. 
if the servants are expected to profit at all by a sermon, and are only 
provided with places in which nothing can be heard, we presume that 
some mesmeric influence is calculated upon for bringing to their senses 
the words that their ears are not permitted the apprehension of. 








THE COMPLAINTS OF THIN-SKINNED PEOPLE. 


By a Pupil of Erasmus WItson. 


Or all complaints, none are so difficult to treat as those of thin- 
skinned people. There is no classifying them; and the worst is, the 
thinner-skinned such unhappy creatures are, the more difficult it is to 
treat their complaints. Medicine has but little to do with the cure. 


| Gentleness, patience, and a spirit of forbearance, accompanied with a 


mildness of remonstrance, are the only remedies known to have any 
effect whatever. d 

These complaints assume a thousand eccentric shapes, that frequently 
baffle the experienced eye of Science. A medical man never can 
sufficiently prepared for them, and should always look upon the various 
symptoms, perplexing as they may be, with the greatest pity. He 
should listen with an air of the most profound interest, and if he 
cannot effect any good, still he may evince a feeling of sympathy, which 
may go a long way in removing the imaginary complaint. 

I say imaginary, for, after all, the complaints of thin-skinned people 
are mostly imaginary. Herein lies the great difficulty of knowing how 
to remove them. As it is absurdly yr ape to discover in most 
instances what has been the origin of the complaint, so it becomes a 
matter of extremely hazardous risk to understand what particular 
remedies to apply to it, and great care is requisite in many aggravated 
| cases before you determine on what you should say, or what you should 
do, for fear of making the complaint worse. The most efficacious 
method of treatment is to say nothing at all. Leave the patient to 
himself. Let him be as peevish, and snarl, and rave as much as he 
pleases, he will soon get better, when he finds out that no notice is 
taken of him. : A 

The conduct of a thin-skinned person, when his complaints are very 
loud and frequent, is exceedingly curious, and anything but pleasant. 
First of all, do what you will, there is no pleasing him. The very first 
word that is capable of two meanings he will take offence at. In such 
a mood I have known him quarrel with his dearest friend, and nothing 
has been able to convince him he was in the wrong. If he has a rela- 
tion in humble trade, he is perpetually fancying that every one is making 
allusions to the circumstance purposely to insult him. If by any acei- 
dent some distant member of his family has been guilty of an indis- 
cretion, which has rendered necessary his removal beyond the seas, 
then his torments are endless. The slightest touch upon any subject 
bearing ever so remotely upon the Old Bailey, sends into a fit of 





“ Sim Peter Laurie rose to call the attention of the vestry to a return he held in his | 
hand, relative to the number of sittings vacant, and the amount of applicants for 
sittings, in the respective churches of the parish. From this return it appeared that 
there were 921 vacant sittings in the various parochial churches and chapels—namely, 
in the parish church (the rectory), 145 vacant sittings, and 16 applications; in St. | 
Mary’s, 50 vacant sittings, and 18 applications; in All Souls, 61 vacant sittings, and 
22 applications ; in Christ Church, 485 vacant sittings, and 1 application (/aughter); in 
Trinity, 149 vacant sittings, and 17 applications ; in the parish chapel, 7 vacant sittings, | 
and 4 applications; and in St. John’s Wood Chapel, 111 vacant sittings, and 4 appli- 
cations. This he (Sra Perer Lavrgre) thought clearly proved Ms. STEPHENS’S state- 
ment of the previous week to be wholly incorrect (Hear, hear). | 

“ The Rev. Mr. Gueney said it would appear that Srr Peter Laurie was trying to 
make the vestry believe the churches were emp’ Now, so far from that being the 
case with regard to St. Mary’s Church, the only seats that were empty were those in 
the servants’ gallery, and so distant from the pulpit that the minister could not be 
heard or seen. He would, however, venture to dnerda that in two months hence, | 
when the families returned to town, his church would be filled to overflowing, even in 
the servants’ galleries, and every other part.” 


We find, from the above explanation, that servants are considered to be | 
suitably supplied with religious instruction, if they are furnished with | 
places where “theminister can neither be heard nor seen.” This is leaving 
much to the imagination, and, perhaps, it is believed by the authorities | 
that, as distance sometimes lends enchantment to a view, the servants 
of a congregation may be more enchanted the further they are removed 
from the clergyman. The ission made at the vestry meeting is, cer- 
tainly, one of the coolest and boldest we ever remember to have met 
with; namely, that the appropriate puem for domestics in a church are 
those seats where they can see and hear nothing. 





the greatest fever. He will colour, cough, roll about in his chair, get 
red in the face, and the chances are that he does not fly into the greatest 
passion, and commit himself by spluttering out insults to the persons 


| who never meant saytes insulting to him. Explanation in such a 
1s 


case becomes hopeless. malady is of that sensitive degree that the 
more you endeavour to persuade him you did not mean to offend him, 
the more he becomes convinced that such was your intention. The only 
remedy is to leave him to himself, and to send a friend to relieve his 
mind the next morning—that is to say, if you think the case worth it. 
For my own part, my practice invariably is to let thin-skinned persons 
undertake the management and cure of their own complaints ; for, treat 
them as kindly as you will, I have uniformly found that you receive 
nothing but hard words and no pay, much less thanks. 








Protectionist Dialogue. 


“T sHoutp like to see the Whigs without a leg to stand upon,” said 
one of the farmers’ friends to Disrazut. “I can’t exactly say that my 
wishes go to that length,” exclaimed the Minister iz (non) posse ; “I don’t 
desire to see them without a leg to stand on, for I want them towalk out.” 


” 


THE POPE’S ADVOCATE. 


Mr. Roesuck isa gentleman of great forensic abilities; so great, 
that he seems to have been entrusted with the Pore’s brief. 
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DRAMAS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 





THE STREET STOPPERS. 


Dramatis PERson2&. 
Cas Driver. Omyisus Driver. 
GENTLEMAN. Coat WaGGonER. 
Foreman, Passengers, &c. &c. 


The Stage represents one of the principal Streets in London—any will do, 
so as it 1s a leading thoroughtare. A few Vehicles pass over freely, 
and among others a Cab, 


Cab Driver. How pleasant this—tis quite a luxury! 
First time this month since down this street I’ve driven 
Yet there ’s some in blocking up a street ; 

It sends one round, and round, and round, and round, 
i é the fare a thing ad libitum. 

I’ve often taken up at Fetter Lane, 

To drive to Ludgate Hill—which by the crow 

Is scarcely half a mile—but, thank the Sewers, 

It’s just as often two, or sometimes three ; 








The house of business shuts,—all are away; 
So, to the wharf we ’ll leisurely return. 

Gentleman in Cab. My frien eed off by rail by five o’clock ; 
So just turn back, and drive me home again. 

(The Workmen, who are tearing up the thoroughfare in all directions, 
burst out into the magnificent chorus of “Come if you dare ;” 
the various Coachmen go off into “ Britons Strike Home ;” and 
the curtain falls, 








REPORT OF THE INSANITARY COMMISSIONERS. 


uncu and Tosy having been 
Fogger to inquire into 
the state of Insanity in 
England, this is the Report 
we beg to make upon the 
prolific subject :— 
4 _ We are-at a loss to say 
ii, if Insanity is on the increase 
‘qj in England or not. How- 
74 ever, we will let facts speak 








For I have driven round, and round about, 
Through all the City’s ambiguities, 
The Lane of Fetter and the Hill of Snow, | 
With all the tortuous sinuosities — 
But hold !—this language ill becomes my station. 

When on the stand, none would suspect my rank : 

No matter—fate impels—and I drive on. [Zcit Cas Driver. 


Enter various Workmen, with spades, pickaxes, §c., §c., headed by their 
OREMAN. 


Foreman. Quick! Ply the rapid pick! Let fall the spade ! 
Turn up the pavement with the crowbar’s force. 
*T was water yesterday—to-day ’tis gas— 
To-morrow may be sewers. No matter, friends! 
The present moment is at least our own. 

(The Workmen set to work, and, in a short period, large chasms are 
opened in all directions, During their labours, the daily traffic of 
vehicles has set in, and at length an enormous crowd of carriages 
and carts of every description may be seen brought to a dead 
stand-still, 

Omnibus Driver. Now, then, you Coaley—just pull up a bit. 

Coal Wi . Pull up a bit of what—or how—or where ? 
If I go on, 1’m into yonder gig. 

I go back, I smash that cab to bits. 
Tf I pull off a bit, I ’m down those steps. 
Tf to the near I go a foot or two, 
I’m through that large plate-glass. 

Cub Driver. Now then, you ’bus ! 
Can’t you go on? 

ibus Driver. Can’t I go on, indeed! 

Now, what’s the use of your a-going on 


In that ridiculous way ? 
Cub Driver. Pull a one side ! 
Old Lady (from the window of the Omnibus). Let me get out. Con- 
ductor, set me down. 
Conductor. Impossible—the door won’t open, Ma’am, 
Except upon the pole of t’other bus. 
Gentleman (from the — of his Carriage). Hollo! Police! This 
stoppage is disgraceful. 
ll take that Cabman’s number! 
Cab Dri Now, then, stupid! 


ver. 
Gentleman. Drive on—or let my coachman pass. 
Cab Driver. : 
You ’re in a hurry, ain’t you? So am I. 
1st Foot Passenger. Now, this is shameful—more than half an hour 
I’ve tried in vain to get across the street. 
I’m on my way to go to meet a bill. 
2nd Foot Passenger. Pity the bill can’t manage to meet you, 
At least half-way—you ’ll never reach it else. 
1st Foot Passenger. The Bank is closed at five. 
2nd Foot Passenger, _ 4 
The earlier closing principle prevails ; 
This thoroughfare is closed, or nearly so, 
From early morn till early morn L wry 
Gentleman awe Carriage window). How can I reach my home in 
Baker Street 
In time to dress, when I dine out at six? 
Passenger (from Omnibus window), ’Tis striking five, and I have 
miss’d the train. 
1st Foot Passenger. My credit ’s gone—my bill will be return’d. 


Of course ; 


But here, you see, 


= for themselves. 

We have found the same 
number of evening-parties 
going on, at which twice as 
many people have been in- 
yitee as me rooms would 

old. e€ consequences 
have been a system of 
crow and crushing, in 
the midst of which anything 
like dancing was entirely 
out of the question. Then 
we witni a crowd of old 
ladies scrambling into the 
supper-room as if they were 
at the last point of starva- 
, Then we = an 
young ladies almost fainting with fatigue sti ——t, ce 
up to a very late hour. But the most extraordinary thing of all 
is, that, at the conclusion of the evening-party, the ter pro- 
portion of the company, before retiring, go up to the hostess, and 
thank her, in the most solemn manner, for “the very pleasant evening 
they have passed.” : s 
e have thought it our duty, in the prosecution of our painful 
inguiries, to accept several invitations to fashionable dinner-parties, 
which have lasted, on an average, from three to four hours, terminating 
at an hour when rational people generally go to bed. 

From the above facts, it will be seen that our countrymen are not much 
improved in their fashionable habits. We are bound to admit—which 
we do without a word of comment—that they —_ the same bad hours 
as ever, and that the mad practice of turning night into the day is not 
in the least altered for the better. . : : : 

The practice of making long speeches in Parliament continues with 
unabated force, and the newspapers, curiously enough, continue to 
report them, though we must say that we have met with but few 
individuals insane enough to read them,—which pom speaks 
largely, we think, for the growing intelligence of the country. 

Smithfield Market is not yet removed, nor does there seem much 
chance of it—for we have encountered herds of City people who, far 
from thinking the market a nuisance, maintain, most seriously, that it 
isa ot boon and ornament to the Metropolis, in the midst of whose 
population (nearly 2,000,000) it has the good fortune to be situate. 

he gentlemen, we regret to say, still wear the unwieldy, uncom- 
fortable kind of thing which they persist in calling “a hat.” This 
obstinate habit convinces us, as much as anything, that there is some- 
thing very wrong about the heads of our countrymen. 
e ladies’ dresses are as long as ever ; which, however useless and 
extravagant, is connected with one good advantage, and that is, from 
the effective way in which they sweep the streets, they leave the 
crossing-sweepers far behind them. ‘ 
To conclude :—Whether England can boast of an increase or decrease 
of Insanity, it would be extremely difficult to determine; nor would it, 
do we think, at the present moment, when there has been such a 
quantity of excitement about the Papal Question, be exactly fair to judge. 


(Here follow the Signatures.) 











ApoLocy FoR THE Income-Tax.—The best reply that cam be made 
to the complaint that the Income-Tax operates unfairly on those who 
have to pay it on their hard earnings, is, that Schedule D. was 





Coal Woggoner, They won’t receive these coals later than five. 





precisely intended to take that class of people in. 
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FLOWERS OF THE FRENCH ARMY-—PICKED AT PARIS. | was not a case of “ Exchange uo Robbery. 


iat , We 
Le hed il “ 
Mis 


i 
 & 
} 


AT LAST! 


We see by the advertisements of the Art. 
Union, that one of the pictures for distribution 
to subscribers this year is “The Burial of 
Haroip.” We cannot sufficiently express our 
congratulations over this pleasing fact. Artists 
have been such a number of years intent upon 
ii “* Finding the Body of Harotp,” that we are 
| rejoiced to discover that they have succeeded, 
1} after so many wearisome trials, in finding it at 
last! Our rejoicings are all the more boisterous , 
on this happy occasion, as we perceive from | 
| \" ) | the above source, that not only is the body of © 
4 | Haroxp actually found, but that some artist 

# | more venturesome than the rest, has proceeded 
i} {U | so far as his “ Burial.” i 
isis 6©| §«6This progress in the Arts is most cheering; 
me | but, let us hope, now that the body of Haxozn 
| il 3 jhas been found, and that it has been fairly 
Da buried, that artists will allow him a few years’ 
|rest, and busy themselves in digging up some 
\ | fresher subject. Might we recommend to the 
‘Mya 


1 


wer 
yy 


| notice of R. A.s that mine of pictorial wealth, as 
| yet totally unexplored, “Zhe Vicar of Wakefield?” 
| —or if they want a companion to poor Haxozp, 
| and as pathetic, what do they say to “ The Beadle 
| Finding Somebody in the Exeter Change Arcade ?” 


A Provers at Fautt.—The Window-tax was 
| to be commuted for a House-tax. This, at least, 


” 











| that all the gal 


RATHER TOO BAD. 


To Mr. Punch, 


“Sir —You divide at the Club the honourable title of ‘The 
Guardsman s Friend,’ with dear old G——, and I think you can help us. 

“ Of course you’ve heard people talking about the building in Hyde 
Park, which they say it isn’t safe, andsoon. There’s Cocky Sparks of 
the Grenadiers, you know, who was at Cambridge, has been as bump- 
tious all the week, talking about impacts, and resolutions of forces, and 
lines of pressure and thrusts, and catenaries, and things, and proving to 
all the fellows in the billiard-room from 10 p.m. till 2 a.m. regular, 
leries must come down, and all the girders go to 
immortal smash with the first rush. I heard him talking about it the 
other day on How. anp James’s steps, to old Lapy SquaBasH, who 
turns eighteen stone, till I thought the venerable dowager would 
have s into the arms of her own JEamEs, who was waiting to give 
her a hoist into the brougham. 

“T don’t know anything about mathematics myself, but I know 
Sparks is a humbug; and I’ve no doubt what he says is all chaff—if 
one could only find :¢ out. But other youn have been saying the 
same sort of thing, who are supposed to up to snuff; and whether 
there’s any reason for their funk or not, we ’re told that the galleries 
and all are going to be fried. Of course, I’ve no objection to that. 
But how do you think, old fellow, they talk of trying them ? 

“They say, they ’re going to have all our fellows up from Chichester 
and Windsor, as well as the Tower, and the St. George’s, Portman 
Street, and Regent’s Park barracks, and march the three regiments— 
every man jack of ’em—slap through the blessed building, galleries, and 
all, with a battalion practising the goose-step at a time—to try the 
effect of the vibration, Sparks says. 

“Now, I say, the building may be weak, but isn’t ¢his rather too 
strong? Of course the men have taken the shilling, and they can do 
what they like with them. I can’t see what right they have to send ws. 
The sergeants could = the men through their facings, just as well as 
we can—and take the whole kit of us (officers I mean), in the three 
regiments, and we don’t weigh eogiting to speak of. 

“* Besides, if they really want to try the strength of the building, why 
don’t they send the Life Guards, or the Blues; or, better stil!, why 
don’t Ln have up a few regiments of Heavies from the provinces ? 
That would be something like a trial, and, if anything happened, the 
Piungers would not missed in the season. But just think what 
Aimacks’, and the Balls, and Pratt’s, and the Matinées dansantes, and 
the Casino, and the C. C. C., and Epsom, and Ascot, and the Opera, 
and the Ballet, would do without ws. 

“Tf such a thing is in contemplation, I’ve no doubt it’s a dodge of 
those Manchester snobs, with CoppEn and Bricut at their head, to 
get rid of us at one fell swoop. 

“The Commissioners had much better set a lot of them working 





their infernal Manchester spinning jennies in the gallery instead. 
Then, if the girders did give way, it would be a riddance. 

“ Anyhow J shan’t stand it, I can tell you. If F. M. does mean to 
perform such experiments with gentlemen, he’d better try it on with 
somebody e!se, than yours ever, old fellow, 


“ ALGERNON VAUNTBRACE, Lieut, 1st bat. Coldstream.” 








CRUMBS OF COMFORT FOR STARVATIONISTS. 


Ity and relieve the poor 
landed aristocracy, the vic- | 
tims of a cruel system of 
grinding! It is melancholy 
to find the Fant or Harp- 

} WICKE, as reported by the 
Times, complaining to the 

House of Lords that, 


“Under the stimulus we had 
given, we should get from 
France, not grain, but plenty of 
flour. The milling interest was 
growing largely (Hear, hear). 
A large steam mill was being 
ere at Rouen.” 


So the mill at Rouen, 
in grinding French corn, 
will grind the flower of 
Britain’s rer yk and the 
molar teeth of the British 
— will complete the 

arbarous process. The 
lords of the soil, how- 
ever, have some consola- 
tion under their martyr- 
dom. His Lordship added : 

“The miller would not send 
to Paris and pay the octroi duty 
of 5 francs, when he could send 
the same produce to London for 
2 francs (Hear, hear). 

Decidedly—hear, hear. Content is generally in inverse ratio to the 
price of bread, and the chances of its continuance in London, compared 
with Paris, are just five to two. Has it never occurred to Lorp 
Harpwicke that protective duties on food operate rather strongly a3 an 
encouragement to that branch of active industry that displays itself in 
the construction of barricades? Certainly, if the milling interest M | 











growing in France, the fighting interest is declining ; ins of bom 
shells, the French are pitching among us twopenny busters; and are: 


giving us a bellyful without a drubbing. 





@rtated dy William Bradbury, of No. 13, Upcer Woburn Pace, in the Parish of St. Paneras, and Frederick Mullett Evans, of No.7, Churen Row, Stoke Newington, both in the Coun 
Office, in Lombard m at No. 35, 


Street, in the Precine: ci Whitefrias, in tae City of London, and published by thr. 


of Middlesex, Printers, at their 


Flees Street, in the Parish of St. Bride’s, in the City of London.—Sarvapat, Manca ist, 1951, 
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FROM THE OWN CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
MONITEUR DES BOULEVARDS. 


London, 28th February. 


ONSIEUR THE EpITOoR. 

= “TI have not yet de- 
livered my letters of in- 
troduction, or done more 
than arrive in the brumous 
capital of Albion, after a 
brief though stormy pas- 
gage across the Channel. 
My sufferings were severe. 
They are over. I am now 
lodged in my_hotel in the 
neighbourhood of L—st—r 
Squar, the centre of the 
fogs, the fashion, the com- 
merce of this city. 

The proprietor of this 
hotel (an intelligent com- 

triot) informs me that 

ittle interest has been felt 

in the late ministerial per- 

— and changes. This 

shall see quickly for my- 

self. For the present I have 

mate but the day’s journal be- 

ints | fore me—reflex of daily 

Lf as opinion—and I read there- 

— === - in matter sufficient, indeed, 

=== for many a day’s thought. 

| Intimately acquainted with 

| the English language and history, the contents of these journals is not a 

| mystery to me—lI give my views and shall transmit you other letters, of 
time in time. 

| “A singular process, illustrative of English manners and life, appears 

before me in the journal which is laid upon my table. You may not, 

rhaps, have heard of an English writer of merit, M. Disrarit, In 

is first novel, called the Curiosities of Literature, he made proofs 0 
| esprit: his Letters of Junius, published subsequently, were sufliciently 
| picquantes, and caused their publisher; WoopFraLt, more than one pro- 
| secution: his Life of Vivian Grey, was a bleeding satire upon the cele- 

brated Whig Earl, head of the powerful family the members of which 
| have, for 20 years, governed this country. 

“The Whigs, since that satire, have vowed to him an undying detes- 
tation. Lay your heel upon one member of the English aristocracy, 
| and the whole body writhes and turns, encircles you with its enormous 
folds, and crushes its poisoned victims. 
| “ Having quarrelled with the Whigs and Pret, that transfuge to 














their camp, DisraEwt, the literrator, suddenly appears as the man 

politic. He enters the Chamber of Commons. He attaches himself to 

the party opposed to the Whigs. He defies the huge aristocratic 
| dragon, lancing at the sweltering and venomous monster the shafts of his 
| sarcasm, and piercing his scales with the brilliant glaive of his wit. 
| Peet, the champion of the oligarchy, falls under his blows—Disrak1l, 
| like Peen a man of the people, like Pzet rises to the command of a 
| great aristocratical party in the state; he is unanimously elected as 
| member for the Bucks, and leads them in their battle against their 
Whig enemy. 

“ What arrives? The aristocracy of England never pardons—it 
resorts to assassination rather than forgets. The death of DisrAgti 
was resolved upon, and very nearly put into execution but a few 
days past. 

“Would you know how? By a stratagem brutal yet pate: 
infernal machine was invented by English treachery to destroy the 
Consul: an omnibus is employed to crush Diskartt. 

“ Being in his ae ges traversing the streets of London, an omnibus, 
waiting its opportunity, dashed into the vehicle of the illustrious author, 

panels of his light carriage, and cast him to 


An 
first 


burst the armoriate 
the ground. 

“The name of the proprietor of this omnibus was NEtson,. 
this yor the attack and the mystery ? 

* A Netson does not retreat before atmed forces, brutal violence, and 
murderous stratagem. 

* It was a NELson who bombarded the peaceful city of Copenhagen. 

“Tt was a Netson who struck, like an assassin and incendiary, amidst 
the midnight flotilla of Boulogne; whence he was flung back by the 
strong arm of our braves. It was a NELson who would have destroyed 
the member for the Bucks. 

“8rr DIsRAELI, escaping by a miracle, carried his plaint before the 
tribunals of the first instance. And in this country of England, where 


Does not 














everything judges itself by money, where the chastity of the spouse, the 
purity of the daughter, pays itself at so much ; what do you think, what 
does France think, was the fine imposed upon the agent of NEL‘on, the 
bravo of the box, who, in fault of a dagger, would have driven the pole 
of an omnibus and two horses into the dauntless bosom of the Member 
for the Bucks. 

“Sr Bincnam, the magistrate at the Court of Marlborough, 
(remark, Marlborough !—another name full of fatal recollections to 
France, another name suggesting blood, retribiition, vengeance !) sate 
pan Fa Statue of outraged ‘Themis, and delivered the astonishing 
verdict. 

“Sir Brycuam fined Srr Stanton, the drivér Gf the omnibus, 
SIXPENCE. 

“_For the attempted murder of a poet, Sixpence ! 

*_For the assault on & Statesman, SixrEnce ! 

*_For the assassinatioi of genius, SrxPence! 

“Do you know what it is, sixpence in this City of London? The 
drive in an omnibus (without correspondences) is sixpence. . ‘he wat‘er 
at the taverne where you eat the bleeding beef, gruiibles at the 
gratuity of sixpence. The tnaid at the hotel, who makes your clidinber, 


it is not enough for the smod 
notre for the Jug of hot water: Tlie ¥éty pint of hafanaf costs sixpeiice ; 
the beggar in the street expects sixpence; and the life of tle greatest 
man in England is rated at the valiie of a chopine of ale, of a drive in 
an omnibus, of a waiter’s fee; or a, beggar’s gratuity ! 
is true; that this is patent; that I read this in the public journals in 
the nineteenth century, in supéfh England, that builds palates of 
crystal, and pretends to oe tle civilisation of the world ! 

“Str Disraewi’s menaced lifé is valued at sixpence then: but his 
broken coach panel is rated at—liow miticli think you—£8 10s,—at 212 
francs 50 centimes ! : 

“A life, 65 centimes!—a @64tli panel, 212 francs 50 tentimes !— 
Oh, Albion ! 

“Yes: but the coach panel is armoriated: the coach panel has a 
blazon. It is an insult to attack a blazon in England: it costs 65 
centimes to attempt a murder. 

“To attempt to assassinate an unpopular statesman is the same cost 
to you as a cigar. 


Ny 


‘* Enough for the present regarding Monsteur Disraeut. I grieve to 
find that another leader of the Chamber of Commons, Lorp Joun 
Russet, has met with a still more melancholy fate, and has suc- 
cumbed. 

* Flying from the odium which his administration had caused in this 
country, it appears that Sir Russex took shelter in Ireland, which, 
as you know is now joined to England by the vast Menai Tunnel. 
The journals of to day, the 28th, received from Ireland, announce 
his fate. 

“A Limerick paper states 
crowds paraded the streets of the town of Ennis, with blazing tar- 
barrels borne on rafts, and bearing in the centre Lorp Joun 
RvussELL, wearing a hideous mask. ‘The yells and shouts of the 
crowd were terrific, and after traversing the town—not forgetting 
to visit Bindon Street, where the Judges of Assize were lodging—the crowd 
returned opposite the Old Court House, and there committed Lorp 
JouHN to the flames, amidst vociferous execrations, and repeated cheers 
for CarpINAL Wiseman. No stones were thrown or disrespect offered to 
the Protestant Church, which they passed twice.’ 

“The Ex-Premier seems to have escaped, however, from the 
roasting at Ennis: and probably fled in disguise from that beautiful 
city: for we find, by the 7ipperary Free Press, that he was at Clonmel 
the next day, ‘most ludicrously attired, carried on the back of a brawny 
fellow, a number of men following and belabouring him with huge 
wattles. They conveyed him through several streets, and, at length, 
having suspended him from a lamp-post, it was set on fire, amidst the 
groans of those assembled.’ 

“Ts not this an awful picture—a haughty nobleman ludicrously 
attired—carried before the courts where the judges of the land were 
sitting, belaboured with wattles and hanged, and burned a la lanterne ? 
O Lepru Rotiin! you said well that this country was hastening to 
dissolution, and was to pay a speedy penalty for historic crimes! The 
indignant people rise in their wrath upon the minister who has desig- 
nated their beloved rites as superstitious, cary him to the doors of the 
Protestant temple which they respect, dress him in ludicrous disguises, 
and slay him in the public place ! 

“ Were these facts not narrated in a newspaper, I should hesitate to 
believe them. But they are in print, and cause neither denial, nor sur- 
prise, nor indignation. The shops are not closed; the tocsin is not 
sounding ; the phlegmatic people are not in arms, but move with restless 
egoism on the affairs of their commerce. I feel that I am about to gaze 
on — convulsions in the midst of a great, a doomed, a terrible 
eople : 
nes ** Agree the assurances of my highest consideration, 





** GoBEMOUCHE.” 
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scornfully flings you back sixpéii#eé—it is not enough for her, service ; | 
& Of a bed, for the passing of a dass | 
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MINISTERIAL MOVEMENTS. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


UNCH’S own Reporter 
was constantly un- 
der the windows, 
and up and down 
the areas of Down- 
ing Street, during 
the past week, for 
the purpose of 
catching the drop- 
pings from the offi- 
cial eaves, and 
collecting all the 
official = kitchen- 
stuff that was to 
be obtained from 











THE UMBRELLA AT THE PALACE. 


On a certain day last week was seen an umbrella lounging against a 
certain door opening to a certain back-staircase. In ordinary times, an 
umbrella in such a place and position might have lounged unnoticed : 


British umbrella is invested with a powerful significance, akin to that 


Morocco. It seemed tolerably certain_that the umbrella was the 
roperty of some individual sent for. Whose could it be? 
beholders gave their different thoughts upon the matter. 


The umbrella was manifestly of cotton—could it be Manchester 
cotton? Was the article the chattel of R—cu—p C—sB—eENn? Occa- 
sion and place gave warranty to the supposition.- For R—cu—p, if 
not the originator—or, so to speak, the discoverer—of the principles 
that make cheap bread; thereby making the great national prosperity 
which the Royal Speech, as with a silver trumpet, sounded—if not the 





the culinary de- 
artment of the 
overnment. 

One of the first 
> incidents that 
seemed to show 
the hopelessness 
of the return of 
the late Ministry 
to power - 
a mce of a 
sal eek at the 
— door of the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE 
ExcHEQueEr’s offli- 
cial residence. The 
truck remained empty for about half-an-hour, when a wash-hand- 
stand, which we ascertained to be the private property of Sin CuaR.LEs 
Woop was thrown into it; and from the removal of this stand 
we inferred that all hopes had subsided of his being able to continue 





his stand in Downing Street. Shortly afterwards a pair of slippers and | be 


a boot-jack were placed in the truck; and we at once surmised, from 
these arrangements, that Sur Cuantes intended walking away while 
his shoes were good—or, at all events, while he thought them so. 

Our observations at the back door of the Foreign Office were 
rewarded by an interview, pregnant with political meaning, between 
the Porter and the Pot-boy; for the emphatic words, “no more beer 
wanted after to-day,” were sufficient to let us into the secret that there 
was a break up in that quarter. Bearing round to the kitchen windows 
of the Colonial Office, we were fortunate enough to catch the milkman 
in the act of taking back one “ha’porth ” out of the usuul “ pen’orth” 
¢ milk ; and we had the privilege of overhearing the following 

alogue :— 

Milkman. Only half the quantity of milk! Why, what’s up now? 

Servant. What’s up—why, it’s all up for the present. We shall only 
want a ha’porth till we know whether the new minister takes any tea 
here. That’s all I know about it. 


inventor of the principle, R—cu—p must be acknowledged (nay, there 
jhave been some 70,000 minted witnesses to the fact,) the triumphant 
general who carried such principles into the fight, and won the hard battle 
with them. Corn from Egypt, corn from the vallies of America, may inter- 
twine upon the brow of the general of Manchester; and, therefore, it is 
|almost conclusive that the aforesaid cotton umbrella is the umbrella of 
| C—B—eEn “sent for.” And for this well-known, national reason. We 
are a people singularly addicted to patronise and reward the man whose 
genius has first patronised and rewarded society. We care nothing for 
a man’s register of birth—heed nothing whose names it carries as the 
begetters of the man of ability—we ask not what is his escutcheon, or 
whether he has one or not, treating heraldic griffins and cockatrices as 
of no part of the man soever—but only considering his works as his 
best quarterings ; and so, believing that it is the habit of England so to 
believe in and reward the rcal man, with never a thought of his tree 
| genealogical—why, then, there can be no doubt soever that this cotton 
jumbrella here significantly left at the Palace-door, is the property of 
| R—cH—pD C—s—en, “sent for?” 


onging to C—sB—EN. Not at all his sort of umbrella. It was 
evidently too big—of too large a compass. 
in a pelting shower, was wide enough at once to cover the broad 
a Quaker, and the shadowing (blighting) scarlet of a Cardinal.: The 
umbrella—any odds would be given upon such belief—the umbrella was 
the property of J—an Br—ur. 
why should not he be “sent for?” 


No doubt of it, the umbrella is cotton—but not of the Manchester 
manufacture, certainly not.- That web was spun on the other side of 
the Tweed ; and is, moreover, of so strong a sort, that it has defied any 
thickness of Scotch mist. The umbrella can belong to nobody, if not 
to J—s—rux H—me. An admirable family umbrella adapted econo- 
mically to do double duty—a thing, at once an umbrella and a parasol. 
The handle is no doubt a Scotch pebble; or, if not Scotch. pebble, a 
bit of buck Scotch-horn. Beneath this umbrella J—s—pru has for 





We immediately drew from this, the obvious conclusion, that the 


ordinary domestic arrangements in Downing Street were thrown out, | showers of manna—as they were wont fo fall in the goo 


which could only have arisen from the throwing out of the Government. 


How far our suspicions were justified, will have been seen by the result, | 
and we only regret that our inability to be in two places at once—a | 
regret many office-hunters will share with us—prevented us from having | 


a thorough good sneak, about the areas and railings of the Protectionists, 
which would have brought us regularly within the pale of all the 
principal political intelligence. 





ACCOMMODATION FOR THE CITY JUDGES. 


I’p be a City judge, sitting for hours, 

Where rogues, lawyers, jumies, and witnesses meet, 
Roaming Guildhall, like a bee among flowers, 

Except that the atmosphere ’s not quite so sweet ; 
I’d never agitate worshipful powers 

Until they assign’d me a permanent seat ; 
I’d be a City judge, fagging for hours, 

In this hole or that, as the Court chanced to meet. 





Hit Him, He's got no Friends. 


nearly half-a-century stood safe from the Treasury beams; nay, ever in 
times—- 
J—s—ru has kept himself perfectly dry. And by means of this 
umbrella J—s—pu would encamp the British army, cutting it down to 
dimensions that even one man a: should cover. Were it permitted 
to open an umbrella leaning at a Palace door, then would be seen ribs 
of iron—old iron ; but still true as steel. Well, it is something to live 
for : , know that a man may work for fifty years, and at last be 
sent for.” 


Well, how any man, with what he thinks to be eyes in his head, can 
take that for a cotton umbrella? Why, is it not plain? The umbrella 
is made up of Persian; flimsy Persian; and—who can doubt it ?—is the 
pay of “hurried” B—ns—in D—r—u1, in hot haste sent for. 

ook at the article. Expand it—there can be no gainsaying it—it is 
shabby, and full of rents; it has, in its day, been used in so many 
adverse modes ; now striking the Marylebone hustings in the cause of 
Reform, and now exposed as a scarecrow in an English corn-field. And 
here and there it is patched with bits of foreign silk of every colour, and 
the handle called a Scotch pebble; why, look again—is it not a bit of 
Minories mosaic? Therefore is it a real Bucks’ umbrelia; and, there- 
fore, _ all question, is the fact, that at last D—r—x1 has been 
“sent for.” 





Last week, while Her MaAsesty was sending right and left for the 


| heads of parties to get a Government, it is strange that the Royal sum- | 


mons was not directed to Sin Cuartes Woop; for it is allowed on all | 


| hands —by foes as well as friends—that there'is no one so capable of | 
| knocking up a Cabinet. 


{ought to be no other than his own. 





And after this various fashion did divers people view and review the 
umbrella at the Palace door. We merely give their contending specu- 
lations. Whose umbrella—at the time we write—is really there, is more 
than even Punch knows; although he has a hankering opinion that it 


The uusbrella, albeit of cotton, was, certainly mo¢ the umbrella | 


For why, although one of the Friends, 


but there are political and social occasions in which an unassuming | 


which clothes and elevate the royal umbrella of the Emperor of | 


Certain | 





An umbrella that expanded | 
rim of | 
















































































THe D——r of W——N. 


SENDING FOR THE OLD DOCTOR. 
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THE BRITISH BANKER ABROAD, 


emrsae system is a most significant, and withal, a most 
honourable characteristic of England. An English traveller moves 
| upon his banker, as his watch, to be worth anything, moves upon a 
| diamond. ‘The price of the foreign passport—still to be had, whilst we 

write, of PALMERSTON AND Co.—is lowered to the small sum of 7s. 6d. 

Three half-crowns fit the wanderer with a document that saves him 

time and trouble on his way, rejoicing; and haply obtains of the 

small folks in foreign office some additional momentary respect—some 

transient smile or rudiment of a bow to the bearer. But of the 
| thousands of carpet-bagged Britons who cross the sea, how few in 
proportion, are there worthy of the glorification of a Foreign Minister’s 
passport; albeit the three half-crowns may peep from between the 
ready thumb and finger of the traveller, yearning to pay! For there 
are three provisos, one of which must be achieved, ere the document 
can be exchanged for the aforesaid seven-and-sixpence. Three pro- 
visos: namely— 

“* The incipient traveller must be known to the Foreign Secretary 

of State. 
II. The would-be traveller, not knowing the Secretary, must get at 
him through an acquaintance; otherwise, by knowing somebody who 
knows him. 

IIIf. The prepared traveller, not knowing the Foreign Secretary of 
State, and, further, being on so low a round of the social ladder, that— 
miserable, depressed man!—he even knows not any fellow-biped 
acquainted with the Minister; why, still there is hope for him ;—if he 
can be recommended as a fit, decent, and proper person to cross the 
seas, by “an eminent banker.” 

aving no banker, the man_has no being; that is, as being is inter- 
ae and understood at the Foreign Office. And this is a very proper 
d 


THE new 


efinition of a nothing, a nobody, a nullus homo, And it is, moreover, 

ecent and wise that the English traveller should have his condition 
translated in the polyglot of our Foreign Secretary; that the bearer’s 
passport should surround him with a halo of importance, as reflected 
either from a personal acquaintance with the Foreign Minister—or from 
an acquaintance with his acquairtance—or, what is possibly as 
bright a glory, if even not a brighter aureole—from the cash account, 
held by an eminent English banker. Under either of these aspects, 
the traveller is an interesting biped, awakening divers speculations 
in the bosoms of douaniers and in the disinterested brain-pans of land- 
lords and waiters. The Foreign Office passport is known to be in the 
ocket of that very gentlemanly traveller; and one of these results 

ecomes the metaphysical property of certain people, as they believe, 
concerned in the inquiry : 

“Our Traveller knows Lorp Patmerston. Haply goes to his 
parties ; any way he is acquainted with his Lordship. If not— 

“Our traveller is hand-and-glove with somebody who knows Lorp 
Patmerston so well that the traveller’s friend, for all passport pur- 
poses, need not know him at all. Or 

“Our Traveller has been recommended to the distinguished consi- 
deration of the Foreign Office, by an eminent banker ; who, no doubt. 
takes care of the cash of that most interesting individual, newly crossed 
the seas, and with the odour of London coal yet fresh upon him.” 

And the traveller, as he ought to do, vindicates abroad the human 
dignity that we insist upon = ied the dignity of human nature; for 
an Englishman can hardly be said to walk upright, considering the stars, 
who have no balance. Indeed, he can hardly be allowed a human con- 
sideration and position. There are, we know, hundreds of thousands 
of sign-post likenesses of men, who, having no banker, “eminent” or 
otherwise, do notwithstanding pay their taxes; but, after all, they are 
but dumb dogs; for although they are compelled to pay—they have no 
voice. In fact, your true Briton—like your true sovereign piece—is 
only made at the Mint. 

So preach Britons of one another ; and so to all the nations—through 
its passports—shouts the Foreign Office. 








THE JARGON OF GENTILITY NOT NEW. 


Youne ladies—and other persons of that kind—entertain a notion 
that the language of our ancient law is rugged, harsh, rough, uncouth: 
the reverse of everything that is genteel and refined. They know not 
| how closely its phraseology resembles the labial delicacies, the tip- 
tongue prettinesses of speech and elegant levities of style, resulting 
from the admixture of foreign with native expressions in the language 

revalent in Belgravia, and thereabouts. ‘Take, for instance, the fol- 
owing quotation—made in the House of Lords the other evening by 
the Eart or St. Germans—from Moore’s Reports :— 
| 33 EvizasrTH.—En le case d'un Manu que fui sue en le court Christian pour le 


marier d'un de ses wives’ sisters’ daughters, et prohibition fuit agard (awarded) quia tel | 


mariage n'est prohibite per le Levitical ley.” 
It will be seen that the dialect of the old courts is even more subli- 
mated in its gentility than that of the modern drawing-rooms: being 














actually based on the Zephyrine tongue of France, and only garnished, 
or, more tastily to speak, ballasted, with the strong Saxon. Whereas, 
in the salons, however recherché may be the discourse, the Saxon pre- 
dominates, and the language of compliment, /a cuisine, and la danse, 
occupies only a secondary place in the hodge-podge. 








MR. PUNCH’S POEM ON THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


Since Humpty Dumpty, whose immortal smash 
A king’s whole power could not repair at all, 
Eyes have not witnessed such an awkward smash 

To remedy, as Lorp Joun’s recent fall. 


And what a task our pasions Queen has had, 
‘l'rying to mend a shattered Cabinet ! 

Why, ’twas enough to drive a Sovereign mad, 

Whose crown had on a common head been set. 


Su pose you had to join a broken dish, 
ith no cement at hand but gum or glue 
Wanting Poo-loo, Oh! would you not cry ish |” 
And “ Poo!”—or worse than “‘ Poo !”—without the loo ? 


Such botheration as yourself might feel, 
About your fractured platter or tureen, 

Has been experienced—more, perhaps, a deal— 
During this plaguy crisis, by the QUEEN. 


And yet, how many subjects of the realm— 
Tow many liegemen—honest, wise, and true, * 
There are, wko might be found to guide the helm, 
And work the vessel, like a first-rate crew. 


To satisfy the nation is the job! 
Well; you might do it in an easy way: 
Construct your budget so as not to rob 
Income of more than it should fairly pay. 


Take off, without reserve, the tax on light ; 
Further reduction, if you fear to try, 

Extend the f ranchisc—there you ’ll sure be right— 
And see about retrenchment by-and-by. 


The tax on bread pretend not to restore, 
In fact, you ’d not be able, if you wished; 
Protection’s shout is but an empty roar— 
Diskak.t knows, himself, the cause is dished. 


As to the Porg, in England put him down— 

Down, mind—don’t play with him at fast and loose; 
Let Ireland be ; however sad to own, 

The fact is, Pappy’s Popery’s gone goose. 


This is the programme for the “‘ Coming Man,” 
Forthcoming who does not appear to be, 

But will be, if, approving of his plan, 
Her Massxsty will only send for me. 





A LATE LAMENTED PARTY. 


Tre newspapers report a meeting of the County of Cambridge, which 
| was convened the other day, at Ely, for the purpose of considering what 
| could be done for Agriculture, in reference to her present embarrassed 
| circumstances. Unfortunately the assembly failed to suggest anythin 
that could be done, except the community at large, which it pre a 
to do out of a tax on food. A sensible recommendation, however, was 
delivered to the farmers by Mr. Batt, of Burwell—though, perhaps, 
that gentleman did not intend his advice to be understood exactly as 
Mr, Punch understands it. He declared, that, 


“In answer to the threat of Srm James Grauaw, the Agriculturists ought to wave 
aloft the banner of Protection, inscribed with the motto ‘ Resurgam.’” 





Yes: Resurgam would be a good motts for the Protectionist 
banner. So would Mors Janua Vita, or In medio vite morte sumus, 
or In Calo Quies; or any other inscription borrowed from a 


hatchment. The great fact expressed by all such legends is that the 
party is defunct. 








The Unacknowledged Cabinet. 


“ Wy d’ yer call this here Crisis a Hinterregnum?” an individual 
belonging to the inferior classes of wags was heard to demand. “ With 
Lorp Sranzey, and Lorp Joun Russext, and Sir James Granam, 
epee drivin’ backards and forrads, ain’t there a cabbin’ it goin on 
all the wile ?” 























| E THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS. 
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(By our own Reporter.) 





HE moment the ministerial crisis was known to exist, we chartered | 
a cab for our own reporter, who was instructed to gallop as fast as he ! 
could after everything and everybody that seemed likely to afford a; 
clue to the movements of the ex- or embryo ministers. The following | 
sketch of the proceedings of the past week, will take its place among the 
most important of our annals; and the future Macavtay will find his | 
account in consulting our account, when he sits down to write the! 
| history of the Great Crisis. 











His Lordship called immediately for his “old office coat,” and 
putting itson, to make as near an approach as possible to official habits, 
at once proceeded tu the palace. 








Fripay.—Lonrp Joun RKussewt, on leaving the Louse of Commons, 

| “had an andience” of the cheers which greeted the announcement of 

| the majority against the Government. On his arrival at home, he 
| lamented to his private secretary, over his misfortune, and seemed to 
| be struggling to resign himself. 








| 

| Monpay.—Lors Joun Russet rose ai an early hour, and, while 
| in the act of shaving, 
}was ruminating on 
‘the hot water into 
|which he had got 
himself, when a com- 
munication reached 
him from Her Ma- 
JESTY. 








Saturpay.—Lonp Jory Russkx1, having this morning disconnected |_ S18 yg wo me 
the Seals of Office from his watcl-chain, preceeded to Buckingham Palace } On Acaring © 


to lay them at the feet of Her Mavgesry. he crisis, called for 
ja clean collar, put 


on a bold front, and, 
calling for his best 
boots, to make his 
\footing good, wait- 
fed for what might 
| happen. 


| In the course of the day Lorp Joun Russeut called upon Lord | 
| ABERDEEN, and after stating that he, Lorp Jonny, looked up to him, 
\ 















Vir, - 


DM, 


. NS ‘ 
While Lorp Joun Russet. was selecting his umbrella from the : S 
pies hat-stand, the bell was rung, for pen and ink, with which HER mee Se 
AJESTY immediately wrote to Lop Stanzey, Lorp Joun having al S:| 
let himself out, a special messenger was despatched—who run himse | | 


out of breath, making the bystanders wonder what was in the wind—to \b , 
Lorp Stan.ey’s residence. , 
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Lord ABERDEEN, for advice, the latter with much ambiguity, said, he 
might look down upon the former. 


> 


“I. Visa! 
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During the afternoon, Lorp Patmerston, hearing that;he was likely | 
to lose some of his dearest “diplomatic” relations, proceeded to call | 
on somebody to inquire after them, 





Mr. Disrarxt, on hearing of the Ministerial crisis, | immediately 
waited upon Fortune, but was not favoured with an interview. 


The Cuancetnon oF THE ExcueQquer was in a state of much | 
anxiety during the 
day; and at about 
three o'clock, his 
| official — residence 

presented a very | 

moving scene, for 
' seve articles of 
| furniture were con- 
| veyed to his private 
abode. The budget 
was thrown into a 
silk handkerchief, to J HT 
be conveyed by his ite” hilt RS 
own hand; but it 4 ae, 
was found to be so e 
carelessly put toge- 
ther, that it could 
| not be carried. 


TuEspay.—Lorp 
J. Russett called 
upon Jr, Punch, with whom his Lordship remained closeted for 
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- several hours. It was expected that his Lordship would take a leaf 
or two out of Mr. Punch’s book, which gave great firmness to the| 


Funds, and caused a lively sensation in the City. 





| Palace, Mr. Disrakxt took his seat—and the oaths—as “ gentleman in 


| the visit. 
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At half-past ten Her Masesty —e sent for Lorp StanLEy, who 
undertook the task of forming a self Protectionist Ministry. 





On hearing that Lorp Srantey had gone a second time to the 





waiting,” before the fire. 


— ee 





Wepnespay.—Every thing remained in abeyance until the arrival 
of Mr. Guapstone from Paris, and inquiries were made at the terminus 
of the South a. until the Right Honourable gentleman was | 
recognised in one of the carriages. : aie 

reer thing, it was thought, would be in train directly Mr. Guap- 
STONE stepped 
out of it. 

In the course 
of the day Lorp 
STaNLEY called 
upon Mr, Dis- 
RAELTI, and, in the 
course of the 
same day, Mr. 
DIsRAELI, erro- 
neously calcula- 
ting that a quick 
return might lead 

some small 
profit, returned 














On Mr. Grap- 
STONE’S arrival, 
the honourable 
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gentleman, wholly regardless of expense, proceeded by the handsomest 
of hansom cabs, to the residence of LoRD STANLEY. 





The interview was of the briefest description, for after a few inquiries 
Mr. GtapstoneE refused for one moment to take a seat in the library, 


| or in the Cabinet of Lorp Stan ey. 








Such was the confusion of the ministerial movements and political 
promenades, that everybody went to call upon everybody. The hall 
porters were never known to have had such a time of it, but though 

ocking and ringing at doors continued throughout the whole day, 
nothing seemed to answer. 














Tuurspay.—In the course of the afternoon the EanL oF ABERDEEN 
was sent for to the ace, where he remained till past midnight. 
What was the result of his Lordship’s advice is of course not known, 
but we have reason to believe that an illustrious personage was much 
inclined to sleep upon it. 





During the whole of the day, Mr. DisRaELI was understood to | 


that, with the exception of Lorp 


be so particularly engaged 
So important were 


Stan ey, he could see nobody. 


R. DISRAELI’s | 

















interviews with himself during the Ministerial Crisis, that it appears | 


to have had the effect of shutting him up in the most extraordinary 
manner. 








Rumours were afloat early in the day that Mr. Punch had been “ sent 
for.’ The funds jumped about in the most buoyant manner as these 
rumours began to be credited, but we have authority to state that Mr. 
Puuch, however willing to serve and assist his royal mistress, considers 
that his present honourable office (85 Fleet Street), is the only one he 
has sees to fill with due regard to the happiness and welfare of his 
country. 


Frrpay.— Mr. GiapsTone waited upon Lorp ABERDEEN, and it was 
generally understood that everybody declined having anything to do 
with everybody also; and, accordingly, orders were sent to the washer- 
nee of the late Ministers to send their things as usual to Downing 

reet. 











A Hint for the Quacks. 


Wury is it that the advertising doctors will catch hold of our legs 
when they might just as profitably seize us by the ears, or have a pull 
at our noses ? hy is it always a bad leg of so many years standing, 
that is promised a cure by the advertising practitioners? Surely this 
“bad leg” has bad a pretty good run; and all the old hands must 
be so familiar with the leg, that something else ought to be set on foot 
as soon as possible. What would the world say to “a bad sneeze of 
five years standing,” or “nose and eyes of twenty years running ;” 
either of which would be a change at all events, from the leg which 
must have tired itself out by this time, almost as completely as it has 
tired the public. 


A PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION. 


SrptHore says, “The present House of Commons may be divided 
into two classes: Cotton-spinners and Yarn-spinners; and he doesn’t 
know which is worse.” 
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| except, perhaps, at a good joke—if it should chance not to be his own—a 
| condition which very rarely happens. We have laughed once or twice 


| quizzing t 


| termonger’s cart, can attain to any very high 
| culture. The imagination that is bounded by Covent Garden Market, 


| nothing in our ey peg eyes; and we cannot, therefore, concede to 
| the Vegetarians t i 


, Virtues are to be cultivated on garden produce; that a certain number 
| of potatoes will make a man a Rateicu, and that a constant adherence 
' to cabbage will ultimately make a Bacon. 





| fs, must necessarily be very f-f-f-f-em-ral_— From a Rejected Contributor. 








PUNCH AND THE VEGETARIANS. 


Everyzopy knows that Punch never laughs at a really good thing, 


at the bey senigese. who stand ridicule with so much good humour, that 

1em seems to put them in spirits ; and, as they are precluded 
by their rules from anything exhilarating, in the way of drink, we dare 
say they find a threepenny “go” of Punch a most agreeable substitute. 
Of course, if their principle 1s the true one, there will be no laughing 
it down; but if otherwise, a little ridicule will be wholesome in a 
double sense; for it will afford them the excitement of a laugh, while 
it cures them of their folly. 

_The Vegetarians profess to see a close connection between the 
kitchen-garden and morality, as well as a near relationship between | 
the orchard and the intellect. They profess the belief that the mind! 
flourishes on mashed potatoes, and that we must look for true virtue | 
among cabbage-plants and beds of asparagus. 

We do not look upon any man as better than his neighbours, because 
his life may have been one popeten round of potatoes, beans, and 
broccoli; nor do we believe that one whose mind is always in the cos- 


the fancy that plays about the greengrocer’s sieve, the heart that is 
true to the pottle, the affections that twine themselves round the rope 
of onions, the sentiments that mix themselves with the salad, are 


ne credit they claim for a grand union between the 
market-garden and the moral and mental attributes. 

We have no doubt there are some excellent men living on green stuffs, 
and we think they would be none the worse for a moderate indulgence 
in amore generous diet. The Vegetarians seem to imagine that the 


We protest against the 
whole system as an absurdity, but admit that we are open to cor- 
rection ; and we promise our vegetarian friends that when we can be 
persuaded that their ge is something better than mere gammon, we 
will stick to spinach for a twelvemonth. 


A NICE ‘TIME OF IT IN ST. JAMES’S. 


Ir we desired to lay our hands upon a grievance, we should at once 
by our hands on St. James’s clock, which seemed to be without hands 
when we looked at it last from the corner of Sackville Street. Musin 
on its dismemberment, we had got into Jermyn Street, when we looke 
up again to the other side of the clock, which did not exhibit a manual 
deficiency. Not only was another face put on the matter, but there was 
also a pair of hands, pointing to half-past ten as the time of day; when 
happening to look up at one of the sides of this doubl double-faced 
clock, we observed that it seemed to be going hand in hand, for both 
hands were at 12 precisely. Watching the clock for a few minutes, we 
observed that the hands, thus united, never moved, and we came to the 
conclusion that the great parochial arbiter of the times was prevented, 
by having its hands tied in some way, from doing its duty. 

We have since been inundated with letters from {the parishioners, 
who complain that the clock is guilty of the grossest irregularities ; 
that its goings on are only to be equalled by its standings still, and that 
it has completely given the go-bye to all who have been accustomed to 
go by it. As to striking, the clock has become so eccentric, that its 
movements ought to be watched very narrowly, for, every time it 
strikes, it may be said to aim a blow at truth, inasmuch, as what it says, 
cannot be relied upon. We understand that a paltry plan of economy has 
been the cause of this horological outrage upon all the best interests of 
business in the parish of St. James, and that the few shillings formerly 
allowed for winding up the clock have been cut off by the financial 
reform party in the vestry. The result is, that nobody is now res- 
ponsible for the winding-up of the clock, which is thrown entirely on 
its own hands, and, having no one to regulate its works, there is no 
keeping its hands out of mischief. 


An Ephemeral Ministry. 


TuE Daily News, in a wry article upon the Protectionist 
arty, says, it is composed of nothing but “fops, fools, fanatics, and 
oxhunters.” The existence of such a party, then, composed of so many 


Tue Hich Baker Party.—The Protectionists in Parliament, who 
—as a judicious housewife has observed—are trying to get up a ferment 
to make the bread rise—will be known to afterages as “ The Members 


degree of intellectual | \ 








who quarrelled with the Belly.” 
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THE MINISTER WITHOUT ARMS. 


ANY years ago, a 
Grand Turk caused 
his Vizier’s arm to 
be cut off, and pro- 
claimed that the 
arm should be 
thrown up, and 
whoever caught it 


ceed inthe Vizier’s 
place; but upon 
terms to be served 
the same sauce at 
m ayear’send. When 
“8 the crowd was 
” come together to 
E catch the arm, one 
man, more diligent 
and dextrous than 
5 the rest, caught it. 
So he was Vizier ; 
and, at the year’s 
end, his right arm 
was cut off and 
thrown up as be- 
fore, and he him- 
self, with his left 
arm, caught it 
again; and after 
his second year, his left arm was cut off, and thrown up, and he caught 
it with—his mouth, And for this parable—at the relator names the story 
—we are indebted to the travelled experience of Str Rocer Nortu; a 
parable narrated in Constantinople, now some nearly two hundred years 
ago; in which time, the world, top-like, has had many spinnings. | 
And yet, in 1851, Protectionist Minister Stantey has the choice of 
becoming Vizier of all England—but is to be Vizier without arms. 
And Minister Staney refuses the hard conditions: it would be im- 
possible for him to hold place without arms. Whereupon, Mufti Dis- 
RAELIcomes forth; and declares thatthe embryo Viziernever refused office 
upon such terms; and further the said Mufti, there and then, in Divan, 
indicated that if even place were to be granted without arms, he—the 
Mufti—was prepared to catch and hold on to office with his mouth. 





THE REV. HUGH STOWELL ON PUNCH. 


Ar the late rather considerable meeting, at Exeter, of persons who 
object to the Church of the Inquisition, and are disinclined to allow 
their country to be enslaved by its hierarchy, Mr. Punch had the honour 
of being introduce 

The Rev. Huen STowEtLL, who made an eloquent speech, warmly in 
accordance with the national sense of the Porz’s paternal kindness in 
giving us a new priesthood to govern us, and regulate our family 
relations, and look after our spiritual affairs, and also take care of any 
temporal property which shall be bequeathed in conformit with the 
advice of the holy gentlemen who may “ get the death-beds” of our 
relations. In the course of his remarks, Mr. StowELL, according to 
the Morning Post, observed that 

“It was most astounding, that men, calling themselves Liberals, should now be the 
special apologists of the Papacy. (Hear hear.) Why, they now had, in this country, 
extremes meeting indeed. He had been shown, in a publication he did not often look 
into, and which was noted for wit, a singular sketch—they had in Punch—(a laugh)— 
a representation in which Mr. Brient, the impersonation of liberalism, was embracing 
Dr. WISEMAN, the impersonation of despotism. (Laughter and cheers.)” 

It was kind of the Rev. Mr. Strowett to make such handsome 
mention of the name of Mr. Punch, Mr. Stowe1t’s confession that 
Mr. Punch’s publication was one which he did not often look into, was 
made, Mr. Punch trusts, only as a pledge that the omission should cease. 
Everybody, especially every public character, should read Punch. 
Through the neglect of the perusal of Punch, or inattention to Punch’s 
warnings, political characters are betrayed into the courses that brin 
them to an ignominious end; and many a minister may date his fa 
from the disregard of some article or paragraph, or large cut, or initial 
letter in this periodical. The Porg would never have invaded us if he 
had minded his Punch; nor would Mr. Bricut have helped him in 
that attempt to trample on England, which will only, Mr. Punch sin- 
cerely hopes, end in his putting his foot in it. 





Mrracutous Ixpustry.—Whilst Protestants, in the pride of their 
superior intelligence laugh at the winking and bleeding pictures of 
Continental credulity, it must not be forgotten that we have numerous 
saints—some of them adored, too—in Belgravia, who have worked a 
great many miracles—in Berlin wool. 


falling should suc- | 
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THE BALLAD OF JOHN BULL, AND THE LOATHLIE THING THAT SAT ON 








It is a large and lusty man, 
In hose of the buckskin true, 
And tops of the brown mahogany, 
And a coat of Windsor blue. 





And sore he toils, and more he moils, 
N At all work man may ply— 
He layeth the rail, he setteth the sail 
He delves the land, and he plies the fail, 
'To the tune of ‘* Never say die!” 


His shuttle you hear, in the morning clear, 
Its hum with the lark’s song blending ; 

There’s a glare from the gorge of his roaring forge, 
Hours after the long day’s ending. 


O’er the ledger’s red rule, at desk and stool, 
You may see him patiently poring ; 

Or, till ready to drop, he sells in his: shop 
The goods he is ever storing. 


*Tis work, work, work, without stint or shirk, 
‘Till the world of his wares is full ; 

This worker, I trow, we all of us know, 
And his name it is Jouw Bott. 


But in day-light or gloom, at forge or loom, 
In mart, or eke in mill ; 

And whether he go, or sit, or stand, 

And whether his work be of brain or hand, 
He beareth a burden still. 


A loathlie thing doth clasp and cling 
About his shoulders square ; 
It weights his back, till the bones they crack; 
It clutches his throat, till the face is black ; 
It sticks like a burr, and it lies like a sack, 
And still poor Butt must bear. 


“ Now what ’s amiss, what thing is this, 
That sticks to thee like wax ?” 

With a doleful pull of his face, quoth Buxt, 
“They call him Income-Tax, 


“There doth he stick, ’tis vain to kick, 
His weight | may not doff— 
In grumble and groan, niae yeqrs are gone, 
Since he asked for a ride and [ let him get on, 
And now he won’t get off. 








“ He said he’d but bide for a three years’ ride, 
And I felt no apprehension , 

But when, in three years, I tried to pitch 

Sir Income-Tax off into the ditch, 

He took a fresh turn, and a double hitch, 
And announced a change of intention. 





“For, de was easy, he declared, 
And meant to sit there still; 

And when I swore, with rage and roar, 

He said [ was ne’er so well off before,— 

And declared he ’d never come down any more ; — 
And I don’t suppose he will! ” 


> 


Then the thing ’gan laugh—and Joun to chaff, 
How he’d ride for many a year— 

* And look,” he said, “ how fairly I’m laid, 
On neck and arms, and shoulders and head— 

Ne’er was weight so well distributed, 
So saith the Chancellére—” 


Sir Cuarces THE Woop, that Chancellor good, 
Did hap to come that way— 
And as he passed by, Joun But’s sore cry, 
And Income-Tax’s pleasant reply, 
To listen to, did stay. 


Quoth he, “Good Jonny, forbear thy moan, 
For Income-Tax saith true; 

His sitting there is easy, I swear, 
For me, if not for you. 


“T rede ye, bear him as ye may, 

And grumble not so sore—” 
Which rede Joun Butt did take in huff, 

For he started forth, and with fist so rough, 
He seized the Cuancettor by the scruff, 
And kicked him out of door. 


Then turning his head up to Income-Tax 
That straightway ’gan look blue— 

Quoth he, “There ’s a: end of the wooden friend, 
That to aan thee there his aid did lend, 


And now, my boy, for you!” 
* * « © 
(Cetera desuxt.) 
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A RAILWAY LINE ENGRAVING. 


feet in 





| we should simply give the portrait of a celebrated ex-Railway King; for 
' look upon him as the greatest BaR which railways have ever had in this 








| 
| RISING STATESMEN. 
| 


Dunriné the late Ministerial crisis, that is, on Tuesday, the 25th of February, 
| there is now no doubt whatever that the highest personage in the realm sent for 
| Lorp Stan .ey, at half-past ten o’clock in the morning. Clearly, he who would rise 

to be the QuEEN’s minister must rise with the lark. Whether or no the couch of the 


British Statesman is a bed of down or roses, it is quite clear that he 
too fond of it, or he may happen, one fine morning, to be summoned to 


discussing the State of affairs with the QuEEN for more than an hour. 


the question may be considered frivolous, if not impertinent. But i 
considered that the experience of working on an empty stomach wo 
good lesson to a politician who might be called upon by his party to 
price of food. 


HE Illustrated News| «Georgy Stoane, taken from life,’ is advertised as 


gives us an account : ? exhibi- 
SF a “ Monster Rail- having been added to Mapame Tussaup and Sons’ exhibi 


way Bar” that was 


manufactured —_ at! Horrors, it appears that there is still among the British 


Some unpronounce-| »ublic a very numerous sect, inveterate in the prac'ice 
able place in Wales, 


and measured 62 


we were called upon might be gratified b 


ja givea similar fraid | (0 8ome of the more distinguished objects of their veneration. 
ration, we are alrald | 4 few statues of eminent murderers and other atrocious 


of his Sovereign before he is up, or, at least, before he has finished his breakfast. 
Loxp Sranxey arrived at Buckingham Palace promptly at eleven o’clock, and was 


had previously discussed his roll and bloater, we are not in a position to state; and 








MONSTER TESTIMONIALS. 


tion of wax-works. Notwithstanding the iconcclast zeai 
which has so strongly protested against the Chamber of 


| of criminal image-worship. As everybody’s “ persuasion,” 
whether true or false, is to be “ respected,” our idolatrous 
fellow-subjects, by way of some little indulgence to theirs, 
y the erection of public monuments 


length. If 


we certainly | offenders might be ranged round the roof of Newgate, to 
country, encourage their devotion, and serve as testimonials to a 
class of remarkable persons whom so many of their country- | 
men delight to honour. | 
| 
| 


The Wood down in Lombard Street. 


Wuen lovely Lombard Street is paved anew, 
How still will be the scene; how sweet the view ! 
Beneath, the silent wood will be descried ; 

And many a golden bank on either side, 

With richest notes where silvery change resounds, 
To the sweet tune of many thousand pounds. 


must not be 
the councils 








Whether he 








t should be QUESTION FOR THE COUNTRY. 


uld afford a} Wuar sort of a figure are we likely to make in the Ex- 
inerease the | hibition of the World’s Industry, when here we have been | 
|a whole week with nobody able to construct a Cabinet ? 








NEW VIEWS OF DIPLOMACY. 


_It is a very generally received opinion that gammon is the basis of 
diplomacy ; but the fact is, that it is impossible to conduct international 
negotiations on the foundation of that humble and economical fare, 
even when rendered more palatable by the addition of spinach. The 
New York Herald says, that Mr. Rivers has written a letter to Mn. 
WEBSTER, complaining that the American Ambassadorship cannot be 
done at Paris under £9000 a year, and adds that 


“ According to Mr. Pakenuam, good dinners are half the battle of diplomacy, and 
the most favourable treaties are gained by liberal feeding.” 





This aphorism suggest important reflections. 

A main point to be attended to in the formation of a diplomatic 
corps is the commissariat; and the force must be well armed with 
knives and forks, in addition to being supplied with plate armour. 

The trenches in diplomatic warfare must be manned by regular 
trenchermen. 

Rivals in diplomacy must be cut out by actual carving; and in order 
to dish them, recourse must be had to real dishes. 

If one diplomatist wishes to turn the tables on another, it is requisite 
that he and his suite should keep the better tables. 

The politeness of diplomatic intercourse should be qualified, in some 
measure, with sauce, and its gravity tempered with gravy. 

Treating, in diplomacy, is best managed by giving “a spread.” 

Bold diplomatists are those “ who greatly daring, dine.” 

The most liberal foreign policy is that of giving grand banquets, and 
is pursued by the Lorp Mayor. 

plenipotentiary should have unlimited powers of cramming. 

An ambassador has been defined to be, “a man sent abroad to lie for 
the sake of the commonwealth ;” but the definition must be enlarged 
to express the fact, that he is also a person deputed to a foreign country 
to eat and drink for the interest of his native land. 

The most important diplomatic functions are those of digestion. 

Nobody could be found more competent to discharge those functions 
than Mr, Punch ; unless Mr, Punch should be called upon to digest 
such a piece of insolence as the aggression of the Pope or Rome. 


How to Find Plenty of Room in a Crowded Omnibus. 
Re - aaa * Would any gentleman mind going outside, to oblige a 
nfortunate Gentleman (tightly wedged in at the back). “1 should be 


very happy, but I only came, yesterday, out_of the Fever Hospital.” 
[Omnibus clears in a minute / 





Motto ror A Sus-Epiror.— Aut scissors, aut nullus.” 





GLOBE. 


Y rom what we have heard, 
Mr. Wyto is about to erect 
a great Globe in Leicester 
Square. It has been 
suggested to us that the 
interior should be fitted up 
as lodgings for foreigners, 
who feeling their own coun- 
tries too hot to hold them, 
might find accommodation 
on those parts of Mr. 
Wrt.p’s globe, which cor- 
respond with their own 
places of residence. By 
this arrangement a foreigner 
would feel himself perfectly 
at home, though really 
abroad, and in order to 
make the illusion so com- 
plete as to enable the con- 
tinental visitors to fanc 
themselves living under their 
own goverrment, or no 

overnment, as the case may 
* the Globe might be made 
to perform a revolution once 
in twenty-four hours. 


| 
A NEW USE OF THE | 
| 
| 

















Gossip of the Crisis. P 


| Expxcration has been standing so long on tip-toe, that she is foun 
to have sprained her ancle. vad ; ; 

| The Protectionist party has been visited by Hore, who is also said to 

| have had an interview with CarpDINAL WISEMAN, when she told his 

| Eminence one of her flattering tales. , : 

| Consecture has been out several times during the late uncertain 
weather. 

Rumour has dealt largely in assertion, and has effected extensive 

}; Sales. 

| Sprecuation has returned from a marine excursion; having been a 

| week at sea, for the greater part of the time, in a dense fog. 








A Pattern Sarnt ror Pimxico.—Which of the Saints was it that 
took the veil only to get married? Sr. Bripr, to be sure. 
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THE ORACLE OF SOMNAMBULISM. 


NEW system of theology, and mental 
and moral philosophy, is making some 
progress in the world, especially 
among a portion of the superior 
classes, whose sense of pleasure is 
exhausted by enjoyment, and in whom 
an enthusiastic temperament is com- 
oined with a feeble understanding. 
This species of revelation is derived 
from the mouths of soothsayers, who 
are generally either nervous and 
epileptic youths, or females afflicted 
with hysteria. The state of inspira- 
tion is induced on the seer by the 
processes of what is termed mesmer- 
ism; that is, by concentrating the 
gaze, or operating, by a sort of sham- 
pooing without contact, on the indi- 
vidual, till sleep is produced, in which 
state that person begins to talk. 
The discourse of the sleeper is in 
most cases manifestly incoherent and 
nonsensical ; but, sometimes, it takes 
a more connected form, and relates 
to scenes in the other world, or re- 
mote objects in this, which the pro- 
phet, if not shamming, may be pre- 
sumed to be dreaming about. These 
oracular trances are diversified, occa- 
sionally, by convulsions, and par- 
oxysms of grief or violence. 
d uring their more tranquil mo- 
ments, the entranced afford informa- 
tion concerning another life, and the 
constitution of the mind. Useful 
knowledge respecting the latter point 
is obtained by touching the head in 
this or that place, when the subject of the experiment indicates, by 
speech or gesture, the faculty seated in the corresponding part of the 
brain, which is supposed to be excited by the finger’s end, through the 
skull. For instance, when the part phrenologically called Self-esteem is 
touched, the somnambulist struts ; when the finger is placed on Vene- 
ration, kneels down, or prays; or when it is put upon Wit, laughs and 
giggles, or, perhaps, in states of uncommon lucidity, quotes Punch. 

‘Different phrenological manifestations, however, are obtained by 
different mesmerisers, and the same may be said of theological doctrines. 
There are conflicting denominations in the religion of fits. The hyste- 
rical faith, according to some of its preachers, declares the present 
existence final, and teaches that there is no essential difference between 
Mr. Punch and his dog Toby. According to others, that Punch is 
immortal; but that whether he has destroyed his wife and child, and 
killed the constable, the beadle, the churchwarden the overseer, and 
Jack Ketcu; or whether he has devoted himself all his life to rromote 
the welfare of Society, will make little difference to the felicity of 
Mr, Punch. ; : 

The revelation of these vast, but contradictory wonders, is stated to 
be accompanied by the power of seeing, not onl through stone walls 
and into closed pill -hoxes, but also into the middle of next week, and 
farther ; also of reading by the crown of the head, pit of the stomach, 
and soles of the feet. ie : 

The doctors of the epileptic Church complain grievously that their 
miracles are received with incredulity ; which they might easily remove, 
by performing one of them—say, causing a patient to read Punch with 
the crown, or the heels, satisfactorily—in the College of Surgeons. Till 
this is done, the convulsionary doctrines will probably not find any 
disciples possessed of a homeopathic particle of common sense, albeit 
supported t by certain persons who have too well deserved respect and 
esteem, that their names should be mentioned in connection with 
absurdity and “bosh.” Persons wishing for information on mysterious 
subjects—unless they know of a better authority whence to seek it— 
should apply to Mr, Punch, 











FRIENDS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Tue Zimes states that at the late Election of a Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, two “nations” voted for Lorp Paumerston. It 
is not probable that those two nations were Austria and Russia. 


Go! Naventy Man.—Tue CHANCELLOR OF THE EXxcHEQuER (SiR 
C. Woop) has been much blamed for his unwillingness to take off 
the Window-Tax, and he now has the satisfaction of feeling that he 
has been obliged to take himself off instead. 





THE YEAR OF EXPECTATIONS. 


THE present year, 1851, seems to be The Year of Expectations. 
Every one is expecting something ! 

Every lodging-house-keeper is expecting to let her lodgings at three, 
and four, and five times the ordinary rent ! 





Every house-agent is fondling the same beautiful expectations. We 


have heard of a sanguitie agent who actually expects to let the grand 
house, at Albert Gate, opposite Mr. Hupson’s. 
get for it, we should be afraid to mention! 

Every little hotel and coffee-house-keeper expects to have his house 
filled from top to bottom, and is forming most absurd expectations as 
to the prices he shall get for beds, fitted up in sculleries, garrets, and 
dust-bins ! 

Every theatrical manager expects to have “Crowded Audiences 
“Overflowing Houses,” not merely in the play-bills, but positively 
inside the theatre every night! 

Every proprietor of a Panorama, Diorama, Cosmorama, Cyclorama, 
and every other rama, expects to be able to retire next year with the 
enormous receipts of this season’s Exhibition! 

Every shopkeeper is madly expecting to sell off every bit of his stock 


9 


this year, and expects if he does not make his fortune, that it will be | 


entirely the fault of not having suflicient goods to supply the demands 
of his numerable customers ! 

Every young lady is expecting to be brought up to town, for 
*Pa’s been promising it ever so long, and he can’t refuse now,-for 
there never will be such an opportunity for seeing London as this 
present year !” 

Every wife expects, of course, the same. 

Every country yokel expects to come up to Lunnun this year, and 
expects to find our dirty streets paved with the traditionary paving- 
stones of gold, and to see the QuEEN riding about all day in a carriage 
and six, with the crown on her head, and the sceptre in one hand, and 
the ball in the other. 


What he expects to | 


Every bigotted Englishman, belonging to the fine old Joun Butt 


school, of stop-at-home Englishmen, expects to see every foreigner with 


long moustachios, long beard, and long hair, and dirty habits, similar | 


to the class of Frenchmen he has been in the habit of meeting in 
Leicester Square, and expects that London will be troubled with 
nothing less than the Plague in consequence. 


It would be difficult, and perhaps very tedious, to put down all the | 
expectations that have been raised, like so many cucumbers, under the | 


glass-frame of the Great Exhibition, more especially the expectations of 
all those who EXPECT THIS YEAR TO MAKE THEIR FORTUNES. We 
can only say, that amongst so many expectations, more or less fragile, 
that it will be a very great wonder if a few of them are not a 


And that is the only expectation we venture to form on the subject, | 


and about the only one we expect to see fully realised this year! 





COCKS AND HENS FROM EGYPT. 


Waar will Coroner. Sistnorr, Farmer Crow er, aye, even the 
pose or RicuMmonp, say to the subjoined, extracted from the Morning 
‘ost ?— 


“The hens of Egypt now lay eggs for the Londoners. Thirteen casks were lately 
landed at Southampton from Alexandria.” 


Thus, our real, indomitable English game-cock is to be duly out- 
crowed by the cock of Egypt! Once upon a time, the Kine or Spain 
—if we may trust the letters of Carpinat D’Ossav—was called “ the 
Cock of Christianity!” Would he have stood such an importation of 
heathen poultry; and ought our own Lorp Sraniey, whose game- 


cocks have a national reputation at stake—ought he, as a Protectionist | 


and a proprietor of English game birds—to allow of such a corruption 
of the breed of English hens, as these Egyptian eggs must inevitably 
bring into our farm-yards, and to the very doors of our British barns ? 
One fact, touching these Egyptian eggs, may show what we may 
expect. R. CoBpEN, with a contempt of the maternal instinct, 
worthy of a free-trader, last season set—degraded, we should say— 
honest English hens upon Egyptian eggs. And what is the consequence ? 
Why, the hens, neglectful of motherly yearnings will only lay their eggs 
in an oven (to be hatched by wood and coals)—whilst the cocks, instead 
of strutting, dolcemente feroce—as the poet says—and crowing English 
cock-a-doodle-doos—do nothing but perch upon outhouses, for minarets 


and at morn and evening crow—“ Allah Bismillah! Allah! Allah!” ’ 





The Twopenny Great Exhibition. 
Persons coming to London during the Great Exhibition, will imagine 
that they hear St. Paul’s bell for the first time. A visit, however, to 


the sacred edifice will probably convince them that, by simply rin ing 
ty pense together, they might, at any time, have heard the toll of 
. Paul’s. 
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| Independence to the Cape of 


THE KAFFIR WAR IN ENGLAND. 


% 9 go——— —__\___HE dear Kaffirs have 
EY “SS—\) already cost us, in 
4\(\ taxes, two millions of 
. \l money—to teach them 
\% manners; and their 
\“\ education has been by 
no means of the sort 
known as finished. It 
is very bad, indeed, 
that these wild men— 
who are, it appears, 
not so wild after all; 
for some of them— 
according to Doctor 
= PricHaRD—manufac- 
= ture razors and knives 
of iron, cultivate sugar 
and tobacco, build 
their houses with ma- 
sonry, climb into their 
houses, and—as they 
; say of Europeans— 
“are gods:” now, it is bad enough that these semi-savage razor-makers should 
harry our friends at the Cape ; but as the Colonists demand independence, by all 
means let them have all liberty to protect themselves at their own expense. 
Otherwise, at the cost of some couple more of millions, the Kaffirs do not confine 
their aggressions to the folks at the Cape, but carry the war into the cupboard 
of ,every Englishman. With two millions more voted to fight the savages, the 
Kaffir war may, in another year, be read after the following despatch :— 


85, Fleet Street, April 1, 1852. 
KAFFIR WAR IN ENGLAND. 


During the past year the Kaffirs have appeared two millions strong throughout 










Englan 
The cupboards of the poorer orders have especially suffered. 
many instances, both chairs and tables have been seized, and carried away 
for the uses of the ie 
Indeed, throughout the country the effect of the Kaffir irruption has been 
dismally felt ; no family soever but has, in some way, been compelled to pay in con- 
tributions in money or kind; to the diminution of many household comforts; and, 
copecney. to the denial of much soap and candles. 
he Kaffirs have been especially felt in the Income-Tax. The Kaffirs weigh upon 
the Paper-Duty—the Kaffirs grin through the tax on Advertisements—and show 
their hideous painted faces in the Newspaper Stamp. 
Every Englishman has felt that he has had, if not an entire Kaffir to board and 
lodge, he has had at least so much of a Kaflir to make the burden intolerable. 
t is therefore proposed — , 4, undersigned) — that the gift of Colonial 
d Hope be accompanied with a be and 
the rs. 


PUNCH. 


unrestricted grant of making all future provision for their neighbours, 








BRUNSWICK IN A BALLOON. 


Tae Ex-Dvxe or Brunswick has gone—or, wind permitting, will go—to Ger- 
many in the Nassau Balloon. A natural yearning, it may be, takes back His 


| Roya Higuness THE Ex or Brunswick to Fatherland. 


| Ex-Duke, turned his back on Brunswick and his 


It was about midnight, on the 7th of September, 1830, that Duke Cuartzs, or 
x u his Dukedom, his onward way 
brightened—made very clear—by his blazing castle, fired by rebellious democracy, 
that would not have 5500 lbs. of gunpowder deposited in a church in the heart of 
the city, such powder awaiting further consideration of His Royal Highness. For 
CHARLES OF Brunswick, with no popular love to spare when he set out, early in 
the year, for France—not being ungrudgingly worshipped as the juvenile father 
of his people—had, but some days before, returned from Paris, smirched and smoked | 
from the Barricades. It would seem that he was instantly resolved to show to! 
chastised Brunswick how he—Cuar es of that ilk—would have enacted the larger 
part had he been Cuarues of France. Whereupon he suddenly swaggers like a 
tyrant in aburlesque. An old general is cut to the heart by Court gibes, and the 

e visits him on his death-bed ; sees him defunct, and, upon view thereof, declares 


| that “he must accustom himself to the sight of dead bodies!” At these words, | 


everybody in the City—says the historian—takes alarm; naturally enough, every- | 
body having a body to which the words aforesaid might be appropriated. 


pon which, ominous event follows event. Cannon are planted—and grape- | 
shot ones on the ducal word to the Brunswickers. Finally—Exit Ex-Duke to! 
the blaze of his hereditary castle. 


And now, the Ex-Duke returns to Germany—for awhile. On Tuesday week he 
rose in the Nassau Balloon, with due refreshment—(Cuartes Green piloting 
Cassar and his hams and chicken)—“ with a large quantity of provisions—water 
drags—and gutta percha lines.” The wind blew favourably, but—shifted; and the 
balloon, after two hours— 

“ Sailing in supreme dominion ! 
O’er the azure deep of air—” | 


descended at Gravesend, wind-bound. Determined, how- | 
ever, upon the flight, the Duke, like the migratory swallow, | 
only awaits a favourable gale. . 
ong ere this appears in print, His Royal Ex-Highness | 
may—though it is not likely—have descended even in the | 
midst of the City of Brunswick ; ny ye not | 
robably—near the very steps of the very Church selected | 
in 1830 to contain 5500 lbs. of gunpowder, destined for the | 
use of disobedient Brunswickers. | 
Anyway, the flight of his Ex-HicHness or Brunswick | 
from Germany, and his return thereto, suggest, by con- | 
trast, the pleasmg thought that Royal CuaRLes may have | 
benefitted by his long exile here in England. Indeed, | 
there can be no doubt of it. True it is, that, in his hot, 
chivalric youth, he, some twenty years since, threatened his | 
loving people with a shower of VuLcanic grape,—but now, | 
might we search all the contents of that Nassau Balloon, | 
we have every belief that we should find among the | 
pullets, copies of Political Justice, and with pdtes Périgord, | 
admiring essays of the British habeas corpus. | 
| 








MINISTRIES POSSIBLE AND IMPOSSIBLE. 


Durine the late attempt at the formation of ministries | 
nearly every kind of political chemistry was resorted to, 
for the purpose of effecting combinations of the most 
astounding character. The natural abhorrence of a vacuum 
extends to Downing Street, as it does to every other place, 
and so desirable was it to get a ministry of some kind or other 
without delay, that efforts of the most extraordinary kind 
were made, in all quarters, to get together a Government. 

Among all the numerous on dits and actual information, 
we saw no account of an attempt which came under our 
immediate observation, of some friends of our own to form 
a Government. Though not sent for by the Queen, the 
parties sent for each other, with great vigour, and three 
or four of the chiefs were riding about in "buses, and taking 
cabs to such an extent, that had they “come in” they 
would have deserved the title of cabbin’ it ministers. As 
early as Tuesday last, Mz. BrieFxxss called on Mr. Dounvp, 
and both proceeded together to Baron NatHayn, with 
whom they remained in consultation several hours. Baron 
NatTHAN advised with them as to the best steps to be taken, 
and a great deal of peer ensued ; but oe 
definitive was arranged, though the following skeleton sketc 
of a Cabinet was handed about in several quarters. 


Lord Chancellor, Mr. BRIEFLEsS. 
’ Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mx. Dunur. 
Master of the Horse, Mz. W1DDICcOoMB. 
Lord Chamberlain, and Master of the Ceremonies, BaRoN 





NatTHAN. ° 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Mons. Soyer. 








The Vices of Chancery. 


Lorp Lanepatr’s bill, for appointing a new Vice-Chan- 
cellor, will, it is stated, soon become law. The new Vice- 
Chancellor may be a very pleasant man, but the present 
state of the Chancery law will only, it is to be feared, 


“ Of our pleasant Vices 
Make whips to scourge us.” 





THE APPOINTMENT REMAINS OVER. 

DisRAELI made sure of an appointment under the 
Protectionist Ministry, whereas, as SiprHorP mockingly 
says, “the only appomtment poor Dis. got was a Dis- 
appointment ! ” 





A Capital Smithfield Joke. 








Tue friends of Smithfield Market contend for its conti- 
nuance on the ground that it causes, to an immense extent, 
the circulation of capital. We have only to refer to the 
blocked-up state of the streets of London on a Smithfield 
Market y 4 , to show that, so far from the circulation of 
capital being promoted, the circulation of the capital is 
almost at a stand in many of the leading thoroughfares. 


| 
| 
cenenajeisintntesenntinsaensaiesatas 
| 
' 





A BASHAWED LOBSTER. 

Puncu has been asked, in the prettiest way, to define 
what is “a Bashawed Lobster?” Punch thinks it must be | 
a lobster with three tails; but—if the querist be still in | 
doubt—try Soyer. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE SURPLUS. 


ITERALLY, the real 





Government 
been an em- 
barras des rich- 


Cabinet has been 
what to do with 
the surplus? Had 
it been a defici- 
encythe Ministers 
would have been 
used to it, for 
they would only 
have had to fill 
up the hole in the 
treasury from the 
publie pocket, but 
the surplus seems 
to give as much 
trouble as the 
sewage, for no- 
bedy knows how 
to dispose of it. 
The first idea, and 
a very unhappy 
one, of the Cuan- 
CELLOR OF THE 
EXcHEQUER, was 
to distribute it so very lightly over the country that nobody would 
feel it—a principle which, though very judicious in the case of taxation 
where there is an unpleasant load to be carried, is the reverse of 














embarrassment of 


esses; for the chief | 
difficulty of the | 


luxurious spots. Not a harsh word is to be heard. Every voice is 
tuned by kindness. Our smallest wants are attended to with a quick- 
ness and a liberality rarely accorded to strangers. It would seem as if 
every drover was a friend who could not do too much to make us happy, 
—as if every butcher was some long-lost relation who was determined, 
now that he had found us, to share amongst us the wealth and the 
affection he had been accumulating in his breast for years. To look 
jat us, you would imagine we were all members of one large, united, 
happy family. 

We want for nothing. We have water in abundance to slake our 
| thirst; we have hay in profusion, to satisfy our morning appetite ; 
| and we have straw, deeper and softer than any lady’s feather bed, 
|to recline our lazy bodies upon. What can beast need more? In | 
| fact, Smithfield may be called the Capital of the Land of Clover—the 
| Eden of Animal Existence. The pleasure of reaching it is only exceeded | 
| by the pain of leaving it ! 

That pain is so acute, that very few of us ever survive it. Yet, 
mortal as we all know it to be, none of us ever regret it, or wish to 
javoid it. Our death is a sweet one, being softened by the Elysian plea- 
| sures that surround it. Wx WOULD SOONER DIE IN SMITHFIELD MARKET 
| THAN LIVE ANYWHERE ELSE ! 

| We therefore live in hope that that sweet pleasure may not be denied 
jus; and trust that Smithfield will be kept open for many centuries to 
come in the very centre of the City of London, in order that we may 
be allowed the inappreciable luxury of being slaughtered in the midst of 
the comforts with which, as a model Market, it abounds. 


And we will ever low, bleat, baa, and squeak, &c., &c. 














DOWNING STREET COLLEGE. 


No time must be lost in establishing a College for Statesmen. 
For above a week we have seen the Premiership going a-begging. 
| During all that time—but that Queens do not run—it might be said 








politic, where a benefit was to be distributed. Str C. Woop began | that we had Her Masesty running about for a Minister. As it was, 
dealing with his surplus as a waiter at Vauxhall deals with a ham |she was reduced to the undignified alternative which the vulgar asso- 
—by cutting it into such attenuated slices, that half the recipients | ciate with the name of Hoxsson. She was obliged to throw herself 
would taste nothimg at all, and the few, who might be susceptible of back on Lorp Jouy, after all. Another of his “fathom,” if the expres- 








| the flavour, would only have a relish engendered for more, by their 
| appetites being whetted instead of satisfied. 

| Asthe CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcneQuer will, probably, look to our 
' pages in the course of the week for suggestions for his budget, to be 
exposed to public view on Friday, we will favour him with a hint or two, 
for which he ought to, and perhaps will, be very much obliged to us. 
Instead of making everybody dissatisfied by inviting the whole publie 
to stand outside his cook’s shop and inhale the vapours emanating from 
the good things within, and telling us we ought to be as well satisfied 
as if we had made a capital meal, we strongly recommend him to give 
a hearty good feed to those who want it most, and trust to the patience 
of the rest to wait till their turn comes. Let him take off the window 
| tax at one blow, and if there is anything more to spare, let him devote 
| it to introducing a principle of something like justice into the imposition 
| of the income tax. As this arrangement would give nothing to our 
unfortunate friends the agriculturists, and_as it is unpleasant to hear 
constantly the melancholy roaring of the British Lion, we would pro- 
pose to stop that noble but lugubrious animal’s mouth with a lollipop, 
in the shape of an equalisation of the poor-rate. 

If the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER would proceed to the per- 
formance of the first part of our suggestion, and hold out the promise 
proposed in the last, we will guarantee himself and his budget a safe 
passage by the Parliamentary Train, and a happy delivery at the 
terminus of the session. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE OXEN, COWS, 
CALVES, PIGS, AND SHEEP, 


DRIVEN FOR SALE AND SLAUGHTER TO SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


SHEWETH, 
‘Tat, if there is one place in the world we are especially fond 
of, it is Smithfield Market. 

We have reason to be fond of it for several reasons. 

First of all, there is no place where our comforts are so much studied 
as Smithfield Market, and consequently no place where we feel so 
comfortable as in that favoured locality. 

We are led there by the gentlest of means. Not a blow is resorted 
to in order to teach us the way. We are guided only by our own 
instincts. We feel we are going to some loved spot, where we are 
sure to be welcomed, and we are only too anxious to get there. 

But once in the market, we are fully repaid for any little trouble we 
may have experienced in reaching it. Abundance of space invites us 
to rest ourselves. Friends are in waiting to point out to us the most 


sion may be used, “ had she not, to lead her business.” 

There are more doctors among us than there are deaths; more 
| lawyers than litigants—and perhaps even than rogues; more parsons 
| than benefices, some of them puzzled, too, to get any sort of living, 
| notwithstanding the existence of bishops worth more than a plum—if 
{worth nothing else. ‘There is probably a surveyor for every acre of 

land. The civil engineers may be computed to outnumber the coffee- 
| mills, and to represent an amount of physical force equivalent to a 
considerable portion of the whole steam-power of the country. 

And yet the Zimes caleulates—quite correctly, no doubt—that the 
empire contains scarcely more than twenty men who are fit to enter a 
Cabinet. So, at any rate, the profession of Statesmanship is not over- 
crowded. ‘here is “an opening” there, at all events. It is probable 
that the Sovereren will soon be driven to advertise, in the journal just 
named, “ Wanted, an Upper Servant, and a few Subordinates.” If she 
is, there will be not above a score of persons competent to answer the 
application, out of flunkeydom—nobody able to serve the Crown in any 
State capacity, and with any capacity, except as a Lord in Waiting, 
Pinchbeck-stick, Nickel-stick, or other menial. 

Prince ALBERT, to his honour, interests himself in the cause of 
education. Let His Royan Hicuyess undertake the task of founding 
the College for Statesmen, to be called Downing Street College. Be it 
the glory of ALBERT to have provided, for the service of his august 
consort, at Downing Street, a choice of gentlemen qualified for some 
higher employment than that of cleaning his own Albertonians. 





The course of instruction should comprise :— ; . 
The rudiments of Logic, including the nature of a simple syllogism. 


So much of Moral Philosophy as shall suffice for a perception of the 
| difference between right and wrong. 
Enough of physiology to awaken some slight notion of the influence 
| which that science should have on sanitary enactments or fiscal measures 
| affecting the public health, and on criminal legislation. 
| Colonial History, to the extent of the knowledge possessed by the 
generality of commercial schoolboys about the colonies. 
| Navigation to a corresponding extent; and the principles of Naval 
| Architecture, in as far as they are commonly understood by an ordinary 
tinker. 
Law, and especially Chancery Law, in a measure sufficient for the 
apprehension of a few of its more glaring abuses and absurdities. 
Arithmetic, to a degree of attamment equal to that of an average 
apprentice ; or adequate to the solution of such a problem as the adjust- 
| ment of the Income-T'ax. 
Whether a Downing Street College is instituted or not, politicians 
must go to school, somehow or somewhere, or Red Tape will be conti- 
|nually getting into a knot—or, rather, harli—such as we have just seen 
lit in, having to be cut, because it cannot be untied. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE MOUSE, 


As those who s 








* A MODEST IRISHMAN. 


Mr. Jonn O’ConnELt, in his final adieu 
to the “ Repealers of Ireland,” says, to- 
wards the concluding paragraph :— 

“T anxiously desire quiet and total obscurity.” 


We beg to assure Mr. Jonn O’ConnELL 
that he need have no anxiety whatever up- 
on the subject. His desire is really of 
such a humble nature, that it is one of 
those things which are granted as soon as 
asked for. Besides, the Hon. Member for 
Limerick has strong claims for the reward 
he demands for his — services, for 
considering what he has done, we know 
very few men so deserving as Mr. Jonn 
O’ConnELL of “ total obscurity.” 


An Airy Nothing. 


Somenopy has proposed the enlargement 
of the Metropolitan Police district, by 
adding to it a new area. We always 
thought there were already enough areas 
open to the police, and that it would be 
desirable that the force should have the 
areas generally closed against them, in- 
stead of added to. 








public thoroughfares. 


STREET SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

We hear a great deal, at times, about play-grounds for the people; 
and we really wish there was something of the sort ; for we find it very 
inconvenient, occasionally, to have sports and pastimes going on in the 
We don’t object, perhaps, to leap-frog when a 
arty of young athletes are “backing” their friends in Trafalgar 
eee: nor have we much to say against the ancient sport of “duck,” 
though it now and then subjects one’s toes to the “pressure from 


(Being a Lay of the Crisis.) 


RE ’S blank amaze at Brooxs’s, 


At Wuire’s is note of war; 


O’er Baxciay’s beer, or MEvx’s, 


Ts pot-house parlour jar. 


Old gentlemen on ’busses 


Vex the driver as he climbs, 


And flap him, spite of cusses, 


In damp sheets of the Times, 


And many a Cartton muffin 


Is toughening on its plate 
hould be stuffin 

er in debate. 

eform Club Porters, 

To the “ buttons” boy, put on 


The lofty air of martyrs, 


In honour of Lorp Joun. 


And every Taper’s gaping, 
In alternate joy and grief ; 

And every Tadpole ’s aping 
The myst’ry of his chief; 

And those folks, who know nothing, 
Tell those who know no more, 

The last new fact, brought frothing 
Fresh and fresh, from the Club-door. 


The sober City merchant 
Is restless on his stool ; 
Rampant instead of perchant, 
The clerks break office rule ; 
For the Genius of gossip 
Sends business “ off the rails,” 
Of the official toss-up 
Discussing “ heads or tails.” 


While thus in outer circles 

The rumours cross and fly, 
The inner world of cabinets 

Is tossed in tumult high. 
Short-winded palace flunkies, 

So stout, and erst so slow. 
Are forced to skip like monkeys 

With missives to and fro. 


From Chesham Place the Hansoms 
To Lansdowne House are lashing ; 
From the pleasant Gate of Grosvenor 

Mysterious Brough’ms are dashing. 
And through the shrouding curtains, 
The curious passer-by 
May mark a cheek Caucasian, 
And the flash of an Ebrew eye ! 


*T'was on the stormy Saturday 
Lorp Joun flung up the reins ; 

*Twas on that day the Mountain 
Was seized with labour-pains— 


to pay for it. 





| who succeeds in administering the blow which either smashes a square 
| of glass, or discomfits the innocent stranger, by planting the “cat” on 
| some part of his countenance. When this point is achieved, the game 
ayers taking to their heels as fast as they can; 
that, as the winner of the game is the one who 
does the damage, the loser is he that, having been caught, may be made 
Unwilling as we are to interfere with the amusements of 
the people, we must say we should not be sorry to see “ cat ” consigned 


is carried on by all the 
and it is to be presume 


And through the = Sunday 
It throbbed, and heaved, and groaned, 
And the hushed House learnt on Monday 
That the birth was still postponed. 


And in those earthquake cleavings, 
Till Friday morn came round, 
What sudden strange up-heavings, 
What sinkings to the ground! 

Even the Country party 
A while was tossed on high, 
And a light head and a dizzy 
One moment touched the sky. 


By Downing Street’s convulsions, 
Together thrown were seen 

The fierce and flashing Stanuey, 
The canny ABERDEEN; 

The Baronet or NETHERBY, 
Cold heart and ready tongue, 

Beheld himself, with wonder, 
Towards Whig embraces flung. 


A week of Mountain-labour, 
That passed and brought no sign— 
A week of combinations 
That never would combine. 
Till e’en Whig statesmens’ brothers 
If they were iz might doubt, 
And e’en Whig statesmens’ mothers 
Knew not if they were out. 


And then when gossip ended, 
And rumour’s fount was dry, _ 
When the gobemouche and the quidnunc 
Had nor question nor reply— 
When on the second Friday, 
The pangs were fruitless all— 
We heard how the old Doctor 
T'was determined in to call, 


And through the British nation, 
East, West, and South, and North, 
Watched eager expectation 
Of the birth that might come forth. 
When to the eyes past counting 
That wateb’d the Commons House, 
From the flanks of the rent Mountain 
Crept forth a little Mouse ! 


A little Mouse came creeping, 
*Mid the clamour loud and high, 

And said, with small voice cheeping, 
“The Mountain-birth am I; 

And my name, as all may witness, 
Is Papal Titles Bill; 

I was small before the row came, 
And now I’m smaller still.” 








| to the dogs as speedily as possible. 

without ” of a tremendous brick-bat, or paving-stone. There is, how- —S—S 

ever, a pastime which we cannot tolerate, and which consists of the CONJUGAL DEVOTION, 

oe othe of = t by yt ww ag te pewiy Pree ma We learn from the papers that, recently, two political Countesses at 
; ra < «ht a P| Florence quarrelled, and resolved to enjoy a duel with pistols. The 

by the fact, that it is mysterious as well as mischievous ; for we defy | hashends of the ladies were informed of the mesting, hurried fo the 

any casual looker-on to say how the game is played how it is lost ; | a pos ie tually ne ted thom! _ 

how it is won; or in what consists the skill of playing it. As far as we | SPO’ #G¢—actually separate ’ 


can judge, the game of cat is indulged in after the following fashion : | Fisca, Hypravzics.—The Income-Tax is asolid grievance. No doubt 





Several boys being got together with sticks in their hands, a small | 
piece of wood is thrown down, which, being struck, flies up into the air ; | 
and the game consists, apparently, nm the art of hitting the piece of | 
wood, when thus raised, and directing it through a square of glass, or| Loran War-Cry ror Protectiontists.—* Rally round the Crown” 


jnto the eye of a passenger. The winner seems to be the individual | —that is, round Five Survires fixed duty on Corn. 


of that. So much the worse. If it were a fluid one it would find its level. 
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Young Farmer, No.1. “‘ WeE.t, CHARLEY—HAVE YOU HAD MUCH SHOOTING LATELY 
Young Farmer, No. 2. “Way, No; wHat with Huntine two Days a-WeExk, anp Coursinc Two Days, I Don’? GET MUCH 


TIME TO GO OUT WITH A GuN.” 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS! 





929 











LORD JOHN CINDERELLA. 


Once, in merry England, less than a hundred years ago, there 
was a little Minister, who stood much higher in his situation than 
he did in his stockings; for though he was short of stature he had a 
longish head. by means of which he continued to govern the country 
tolerably well, or some years, under the good QuEEN Victoria. His 
name was JoHN; but although that was Fis right name, and he was a 
lord, and not a lady, people called him CrnpERELLA. This was not 
because he used to sit among the cinders, for he had a much more com- 


fortable seat than that,—only, to be sure, he was now and then called | 


over the coals. He came to be named CinpERELLA, from an adventure 
which happened to him, and which you will read about by-and-by in the 
History of England. 

There was a great House in Westminster, by the side of the River 
Thames, near the bridge, so big that it held six hundred and fifty-six 
people. They were Englishmen, Welshmen, Scotchmen; and Irishmen 
mixed be pe wel and some were of this be of thinking, and some of 
that; and others of other ways of thinking besides. But the Irishmen 
had only one way of thinking, if it was thinking at all. fore JoHN 
could make any law to govern the country, he was obliged to get the 
7 part of this House to agree to it. Now, the people of the 

ouse were divided into two great sets, nearly equal in numbers, but 
not quite. One set was for big loaves, and the other set_for little 
loaves ; and the big-loaf party was the largest, and stood by Jouy, and 
generally consented to what he wished. And so things went on pretty 
—— although with a good deal of wrangling and squabbling, for a 
time. But there were some of Joun’s set that were for going fast, and 
some for going —— and Joun himself was for a quiet pace, and, to 
say the truth, seemed rather too much inclined to stand still. 

_ Then there was another set who cared nothing either for big loaves or 
little loaves, or going fast or going slow, or for anything or anybody, 





except the Porr or Rome, and his will ay ey which they greatly 
preferred to the QueEN’s. They used to side with or against any one, 
without caring at all what part they took, except as it concerned the 
Pore, their master. The Irishmen in the House, except one or two, 
were these reasonable and loyal people. They had taken Joun’s part, 
as long as they imagined that he was doing the work of the Pore. But. 
at last, the Pore invaded the QuEEn’s dominions. The QuEEN an 

the people were greatly enraged, and so was Joun; and he declared he 
would oppose the Porz, and kept his word. Upon this the Irishmen 
deserted im, and sided with his enemies, only out of spite. On the 
other hand, many who might have backed him considered that he should 
do more against the Porg. So the scale was turned against Jonny, who 
at the same time got into disgrace with the House, about his accounts. 
which he had unluckily trusted to another Minister. He was so vexed and 
provoked at being beaten, and he saw such a deal of trouble before him, 
if he continued in his place, that he ran away from it in a huff, and left 
nothing but his shoes behind him. 

What to do for a Minister Queen Victorta did not know: she sent 
everywhere for one, but not one was there to be found either for love 
or money, that would suit. At last, in despair, she had recourse to a | 
kind Fairy, who came to her assistance in the shape of an old soldier. | 
The Fairy assured Her Masesty that he would find her a Minister; | 
and made her a present of an old shoe; telling her that the statesman 
whose foot would fit it would be the person that he should recommend 
to fill the office. 

All the great statesmen came to Buckingham Palace to try on this 
wonderful shoe. A noble Viscount of the race of GorDoN made the 
attempt in vain, and the Baronet or NetHeRsy succeeded no better; 
as the shoe obstinately denied a footing to any truckler to the Pore. 
The Herr or Dersy strove hard to squeeze his foot in, but was 
unable on account of his corn. The adventurous CoNINGsBY was 








anxious for a trial, but his measure having been taken, showed there 
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| resemblance of his shoe to the glass-slipper of a celebrated young lady, 





| and frequent attendance in the Courts of Chancery, kept a note-book 
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was no hope for him. At last, at the command of the old soldier-Fairy, 
a little gentleman stepped forward, and put his foot to the shoe, when it 
instantly slipped in. At the same moment a mischievous Fairy, that 
had been concealed in the crowd, uttering a dismal shriek, flew away in 
the form of a robust individual, attired in a broad-brimmed hat and 
robes all of scarlet. 

The little gentleman turned out to be the identical Jouw who had 
run away; the shoe that would fit nobody else, was one of the pair he 
had left behind him. He was reinstated in his place; and from the 





he went ever afterwards by the name of CINDERELLA. 





NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A (TOO) LATE 
BARRISTER. 


I am an aged junior of forty years standing, and have been an utter | 
barrister so long without an opportunity of speaking, that I sometimes | 
fancy I have lost my powers of utterance. If I ever dreamed of taking | 
silk, I now look upon it as all stuff. Whether my clients are worth | 
shot I know not, but I have certainly none worth the powder—including | 
the powder-tax—involved in my wig. My only cases are my book-case 
and my cigar-case, while my blue bag, which once used to furnish | 
visions of the woolsack, serves only to remind me of the emptiness of 
human ambition. 

I have tried every thing, and have alternated like a pendulum between 
law and equity, but my alternations have served about the same purpose 
as the pendulum—namely, to mark the progress of time. I have at- 
tempted occasionally the office of amicus curie, but the Court has 
looked coldly upon my friendship, and even the very usher, when I take 
my seat in the ack row, seems to glance at me as muchas to say, “ It’s 
all. very well, old boy, but you know you have no business here.” 

I once used to make a parade of papers, but my constant dumbness 
showed them at last to be dummies; and I have now given up appear- 
ances, except when a decree is being taken “by consent.” I sometimes 
put in a bow, among half-a-dozen others, who are representing 
** parties,” at from two to five guineas a “ party;” and, if strangers 
should be present, I may look as if I was concerned, somehow or other 
in the suit. Considering the number of proceedings that are dispatche 
in court, by a word or two from a leader, and a chorus of bows from 
gentlemen instructed on the same or the opposite side, it is not difficult 
to get up the appearance of a very large practice, by a succession of 
well-timed obeisances. Old Monarr, the equity junior, who was 
called on the same day as myself, early in the present century, has for 
some years cleared a considerable income without opening his mouth,— 
his practice requiring him to “consent,” as second or third counsel; 
and he has acquired such a very complying disposition, that he can 
refuse nothing to anybody ; indeed his head bows so habitually, that he 
seems to be recognising some one or other wherever he goes. He has 
bowed with such effect, that he might hold up his head pretty high, if it 
were not for the habit he has contracted of bending it down. 

Having no business of my own to attend to, I have had abundant 
leisure to attend to the business of others; and I have, during a long 





which would equal, in horrible interest, Fox’s Martyrs, but which would 


| solicitor, the next friend of an infant,” who wishes for costs. 





and branches have been growing during a long period, until they now 
need the axe of reform to cut them up as the vulgar tongue forcibly 
hath it, “ root and branch.” 

Wotsey, on the woolsack, was the very incarnation of the system of 
fleecing, and indeed the name of the “holy fox” got attached to him, 
being the only durable attachment of which he was the object. Some- 
what later Chancery fell under the hands of the Ear. or Nortineuam, 
who, from the tangles, meshes, and nets over which he presided, might 
well have merited the title of Eart or Knotts. He was called the 
“father of equity,” but how grieved must he have been to find himself 
the father of such a reckless and ruinous child. As a junior, I look with 
respect to the opinion of a Senion—the able and intelligent Master in 
Chancery of that name—who says that many suits “ originate = a 
Save 
me from my friends,” is often the cry of the adult, but how terrible 
would be the scream of the infant to save him from his friend, if the 
helpless innocent could be made aware that a solicitor is cultivating an 
interested amity for the sake of costs. 

The infants in the forest of Chancery are the real babes in the wood, 
to whom the solicitor is the wicked uncle, while those poor old birds, 
the reporters, bury under the leaves of their reports, all traces of the 
miserable victims; like the robins who performed the same friendly 
offices for the babes already alluded to. But my leaves, by the leave of 
the public, shall bring the unfortunates to light, and thus I may have 
the satisfaction of aiding a movement where movement is so much 
required. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE—A NATIONAL REFLECTION. 


S nothing stronger than ginger-beer is 
to be sold in the way of refreshment 
in the great Exhibition, this very 
stringent law will give foreigners, we 
are afraid, a curious notion of our man- 
ners and customs. ‘hey will really 
believe us to be the besotted nation 
we were represented to be some twenty 
years ago. If any one should attempt 
to disabuse them of such follies, they 
will answer—“Oh! it must be—for see 
your Royal Prince and Noble Guardians 
are afraid to trust you with —s 
strong to drink. ‘They know you woul 

make an abuse of it. If such is not 
the case, why should they refuse to let 
you have a glass of wine—or a drop of 
any restorative that you required after 
your long fatiguing journey through 
your beautiful Crystal Palace? It is 
clear if they gave you that permission 
that you poor, uncivilised English could 
not restrain your brutal appetites, and 
that you would make beasts of your- 
selves, to the peril of everything around 
you. It must be so, or else they would 
never have enforced the present absurd 
regulation of excluding every liquor of a 








better deserve the title of “ Wolf’s Martyrs ;” for the victims are like so 
many sheep among wolves. Some people have wondered why the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR sits upon a woolsack. To me the reason is as clear 
as (tle absence from London of) the sun at noonday. The woolsack 
represents the produce of the fleecings to which the victims in Chancery | 
are exposed. 

Before I begin the notes from my Diary, I beg to say, that, unhappy | 
bird as I am, I am not to be charged with fouling my own nesi ; for the | 
Court of Chancery has never been a nest to me, nor has it ever afforded | 
me house or home. Other more distinguished men than myself, who 
owe a great deal to Chancery, seem disposed to pay it off in very differ- | 
ent coin from that which they have got out of it; but I do not blame 
them, for they took it as they found it; and having had experience of 
its iniquities, are the best qualified to set about its reform. ‘To begin 
with a great ex-Chancellor, who once nestled in its woolly recesses, and 
enjoys a highly desirable nest-egg out of it, I cannot well go beyond 
him in describing the errors of its ways. 

“The practice of the Court of Chancery,” says this high and respect- 
able authority, “is so involved and embarrassing; there is such a luxuri- 
ance and intertwining of boughs—such an extension of roots, that whoever 
enters it, very speedily finds himself chained to his place, and reduced 
to inactivity by the overpowering influence of the errors which he may 
be desirous to remove.” This description is, indeed, but too true, for 
I have seen many a poor victim so entangled in the boughs, that 
hopping the twig altogether was his only escape. Chancery, may, 
indeed, be compared to a forest, for not only is the traveller likely to 


generous and exhilarating nature. ‘The consequence is that we 
foreigners, who never commit any such excesses, are to be punished 
—and forced to take ginger-beer—because you English, when there 
is any little party of pleasure, cannot be trusted with anything strong 
to drink.” We must say that we think that the regulation does reflect 
a little upon the people of England. 


Tallow in the City. 


Lorp Ronert Grosvenor calls the attention of the Zimes to the 
danger of “a large tallow-melting establishment ” near St. Paul’s; and 
that ‘‘ of so dangerously inflammable a nature” that, on the occasion 
of the late fire, “the most magnificent architectural monument of the 
empire’’ might have been destroyed. Punch respects the fears of his 
lordship, and applauds his remonstrance; nevertheless, Punch thinks 
the Church in far greater danger from candles than from mere tallow. 


A MITRE FOR A MARTYR, 


A Report was current that Mr. Bennett was going to be made a 
Scotch Bishop. It was thought he would be too far north for the 
BisHor or Lonpon after all. 


AN ILLUSTRATION SPOILED. 





lose his way in it, to sink down exhausted with the hopelessness of 
getting out of its intricacies, but he may become the victim of the wild 


animais of prey with which the forensic forest abounds. These roots| innumerable readers with an additional Wood-cut. 





Hap the CHanceLtor or THE ExcaEQuer been passed over in the 
reconstruction of the Cabinet, this periodical might have delighted its 
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THE PIG-TAILS AND THE NO-TAILS. 


Once upon a time—which is quite as good and authentic a date as in 
most chronicles may be vouched for—once upon a time, when Brit-an 
signified the Bright, or Shining Island, and L/andian—which signifieth 
in British the temple of Diana—stood for London, because in that time 
Diana had a fane near the site of the present Goose and Gridiron; a 
truth made manifest by the after digging up of the skulls of oxen, to 
which the goddess, in her sacrificial festivals, was mightily addicted— 

Once upon a time the Britons built a magic ship—a sacred craft. 
The timbers of the vessel were grown in Druid woods, from acorns 
sown with solemn ceremonies, and watched, and preserved, and lopped 
by white-robed priests. We saya sacred craft, built with wisest skill, and 
with many mystic rites, called Thek-Ab-Inet, which in British signifies 
the strength, and flower, and beauty of Brit-an, since known as Britain. 

Now, it was the religion of the benighted people of Brit-an, or the 
Shining Island, to believe that in 7hek-4b-Inet was the destiny of their 
country. If the ship answered her helm well, never missed stays, did 
not leak overmuch, and, in fact, behaved herself as a good and decent 
ship ought to behave, why, then the Shining Island shone with steady 
lustre. If, on the contrary, any mishap occurred to Thek-Ab-Inet,—if 
she got among rocks, or run a-ground, or had a foot or so of water in 
the hold, why, then, not the youngest baby in the Island of Brit-an 
that would not, in some way, P owe its parents or guardians, be made 
to feel the shadow that shadowed the Shining Island. his fact being 
borne in the mind of the reader, he will readily believe that 7hek-Ab-Inet 
was a matter of special wonder and worship to the benighted islanders 


of Brit-an. 

But besides the ship Thek-Ab-Inet, the people of Britain had, among 
themselves, a ed we other ships, all of them manned by the skilfullest 
seamen: by men who, in the stiffest gales of wind, and from among the 
most dangerous breakers, had brought their craft safe to port; giving, 
in truth, by their wisdom and their hardihood, great example to the 
crew of Thek-Ab-Inet ; again and again in danger—the ship now upon a 
sandbank—now bumping upon a rock—and now, with all hands at the 
pumps, trying with all their might to stop a leak. 

Now, nevertheless that there were so many sailors, hardy and skilful, 
and knowing as pilots, nevertheless, not one of these mariners were 
allowed to eat his biscuit aboard that sacred ship, Thek-Adb-Inet. And 
wherefore? In sooth, the cause is a melancholy proof of the supersti- 
tion and ignorance of the people of the Shining Island; but this it is :— 

Thek-Ab-Inet was officered and manned in turn by one of two sacred 
families, the consecrated ones of the Shining Island. And these 
mariners were known as the Pic-Tatts and the No-Tars. When 
Pic-Ta1 commanded and handled the ship, No-Taim staid a-shore, 
contenting himself with abusing P1c-Tart as a lubber, yelling to him 
from the strand, and asking him if he called ¢ha¢t seamanship ; shout- 
ing out rocks and sand, and with ferocious happiness predicting speedy 


| shipwreck. And then Zhek-4Ab-Inet would now and then run bump 
| ashore, and—for guns there were not—strike minute-strokes on the 
gong—strokes of distress. Whereupon the No-Tarts, with all the 
glee of wreckers, would man their ‘gig, or jolly-boat, or whatever 
the thing was called in those dark days, and pull off to take posses- 
sion of Zhek-Ab-Inet, the crew of Pic-Taits giving up the ship 
with the keys of their lockers, and coming ashore in their turn, to 
abuse the No-T'aits tacking in the straits. 

And so for hundreds of years it went on, Thek- 4b-Inet never carrying 
a soul aboard that was not of the family of P1e-Ta1t or No-Tat. 

It may be supposed that this superstition occasioned much loss, and 
withal great chagrin to the people of the Shining Island; who would 
now and then murmur and grumble; especially when the lubberly 


the smoothest weather. Nevertheless, the people were continually 


kindred of the P1c-Ta1ts and the No-T als. 


known as the Reef of Votes, with a strong wind blowing from Cardinal 
| Point, and the Pic-Tars struck strokes of distress upon the gong,— 
and the No-Tarts pulled off to the ship that they might handle her; 
and afterwards hand that they must row back again, not having in them 
seamanship for such a stress of weather, upon such a coast,—at that 
very time, the Islanders cried, why not let Tuts and Tat, and HE and 
THEY—all of them famous sailors, who, on their own account, had 
piloted the seas for years; and, moreover, had shown how the most 
were to be made of trade winds,—when these pilots and sailors were 
put forth by the 
just to see how they could overhaul her, then— 
Tatts and No-Taits, and said— 

“Sacrilegious people, do you know what it is you ask? It is 
very true that Captain Tuts is an excellent sailor—Captain Tuat a 
thorough-going old Tar—Pilot Hz and Quartermasters THEY, real sons 
of the Brine: but were they born with Pic-Taits? Have they here- 
ditary queues? Neither are they of the tribe of No-Ta1ts, inasmuch as 
Tuis and Twat, and He and Tuey, have a certain curl, a small twist of 
hair at the back of the head, that, whilst it cannot be called a Pie- 
TalIt, neither can it be taken as No-Tait soever. They may be the 
best seamen of Brit-az, the skilfulest pilots of the world, but belonging 
neither to Pic-Tarts nor No-Taits, they never set a foot aboard the 
sacred oak of 7hek-Ab-Inet.” 

And so the Ship was suffered to bump upon Lock Reef, or the Reef 
of Votes, with a steady, heavy wind blowing from Cardinal Point. How 
Thek-Ab-Inet got safely into deep water—if she ever did so; if, indeed, 
she did not sooner or later go to pieces—history has not unveiled to us. 

















LEGAL MOVEMENTS. 
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circum 
tempts 


Both 
estran 


HE moment the “ Ministerial | 
Crisis” 
Less left town by ’bus for 
the Home Circuit, and Mr. 
Dunvp proceeded by rail to 
the same destination. 
learned gentlemen had not 
met for some months until | 


together during the late at- | 
the formation of a Ministry. | 


ged by a mutual cool- 


ness, > 


meeting they agreed to re-| tion;”* but that, as one of the Trustees of the 
serve in future all their cool- 
ness for their creditors. Mr. 
BrieFteEss was the first to 


THE CLAIMS OF ST. BARNABAS’S 
PIPER. 


Ir is pretty generally known that St. Barna- 
| bas’s Church, Pimlico, has an Organist. It is 
| less generally known that the same sacred edifice 
has a Piper. Smaller, still, may be the notoriety 
of the circumstance, that this musician is waiting 
to be remunerated. 

Punch has seen a circular, addressed to “‘ My 
stances brought them | dear Parishioners,” and signed by W.E. BenneETT?, 
stating that St. Barnabas’s Piper has to be paid 
to the tune of “somewhere about £3400.” 
This document, which is dated ‘ Quinqua- 
sima,” states that Mr. Bennett will part with 
Barnabas’s on the “ Feast of the Annuncia- 


was over, Mr. Brier- 


The | 


and failures towards | 


had in fact become | 
ge 
ut on their recent | St. 


| Building Fund, he will still be bound to all its 
| liabilities, and ends with a request that reduces 
BENNETT to BELISARIUS. 


Pp ople as men that should take a turn in Thek-Ab-Inet | 





But let not Punch be misunderstood. It is but 
reasonable that they who enjoyed the music should 
pay the Piper, and lighten those obligations which 
—with imprudent zeal, perhaps—Mr. BENNETT 
has, for their pleasure and amusement, con- 
tracted with his tallow-chandler and other 
tradesmen. 

Yes; the St. Barnabas’s Piper should be paid by 
the Parishioners; but oh, candles and crotchets ! 
£3400 is paying rather dear for the whistle ! 


make the advance, which was much to his credit, as neither of the learned gentlemen are in 
the habit of making advances of any kind. The reconciliation has been most cordial, and 
it has since received the true stamp of sincerity in the shape of a bill stamp, adorned with one 
of Mr. Briertess’s characteristic drawings, and accepted in the same spirit in which it was 
conceived by Mr. Dunup. 

We are happy to hear that the bitterness of professional jealousy has been set at rest, and 
that by a new arrangement there will be no clashing of the interests of the two learned 
gentlemen on Circuit, for while Mr. Brirrtess will throw his energies into the Crown Court, 
Mr. Dunvr will illuminate the “ Civil side” with the light of his urbanity. 

For obvious reasons the learned friends do not dine daily at the bar table, but walk a little | 
way into the country for a frugal meal. A few days since, having been caught in a succes- | 
sion of showers, and got very deep into the mud, they may be said to have had “a little mess 
of their own,” independent of the mess of their professional brethren. 








* Tractarian for last Sunday week, and the Tuesday 
| after next. 








seamanship of the P1c-Taits or the No-Tatts run the ship ashore in | 
answered, and, for the time, silenced by certain men, the priestly , 


Once, when Jkck-Ab-Inet struck upon the Lock Reef, otherwise | 


Then stepped forth certain Druids—kinsmen and friends of the Pic- | 
i | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A WOEFUL NEW BALLAD 


OF THE } 
PROTESTANT CONSPIRACY TO TAKE THE POPE’S LIFE.* 
(By a Gentl:man who has been on the Spot.) 
} 


Come all ye Christian people, unto my tale give ear, 

Tis about a base conspiracy, as quickly shall appear ; 

*T' will make your hair to bristle up, and your eyes to start and glow, 
When of this dread consperacy you honest folks shall know. 


} 
The news of this consperracy and villianous attempt, | 
I read it in a newspaper, from Italy it was sent : 
It was sent from lovely Italy, where the olives they do grow, 
And our Holy Father lives, yes, yes, while his name it is No no. | 


And ’tis there our English noblemen goes that is Puseyites no longer, 
Because they finds the ancient faith both better is and stronger. _ 
And ’tis there I knelt, beside my lord when he kiss’d the Pors his toe, | 
And hung his neck with chains at Saint Peter’s Vinculo. | 


And ’tis there the splendid churches is, and the fountains playing grand, 
And the palace of Prince Torton1, likewise the Vatican ; 
And there ’s the stairs where the bagpipe-men and the piffararys blow, 
And it’s there I drove my lady and lord in the Park of Pincio. | 


And ’tis there our splendid churches is in all their pride and glory, 
Saint Peter’s famous Basilisk and Saint Mary’s Maggiory ; 

And them benighted Protestants, on Sunday they must go 
Outside the town to the preaching-shop by the gate of Popolo. 


Now in this town of famous Room, as I dessay you have heard, 
There is scarcely any gentleman as hasn’t got a beard. 

And ever since the world began it was ordained so, 

That there should always barbers be wheresumever beards do grow. 


And as it always has been so since the world it did begin,’ 
The Porg, our Holy Potentate, has a beard upon his chin ; 
And every morning regular when cocks begin to crow, 
There comes a certing party to wait on Pores Pio. 


There comes a certing gintleman with razier, soap, and lather, 
A shaving most respectfully the Porz, our Holy Father. 

And now the dread consperracy 1 ’ll quickly to you show, 
Which them sanguinary Protestants did form against Nono. 


Them sanguinary Prodestants, which I abore and hate, 
Assembled in the preaching-shop by the Flaminian gate ; 
And they took counsel with their selves to deal a deadly blow 
Against our gentle Father, the Holy Porr Pio. 


Exhibiting a wickedness which I never heerd or read off ; 
= ne you think them Prodestans wish’d? to cut the good Porr’s 

ead off! 
And to the kind Porr’s Air-dresser the Prodestant Clark did go, 
And proposed him to decapitate the innocent Pro! 


** What hever can be easier,” said this Clerk—this Man of Sin, 
“When you’re call’d to hoperate on His Holiness’s chin, 





{ 





| 


Than just to give the razier a little slip—just so ?>— | 
And there’s an end, dear barber, of innocent Pro!” 


This wicked conversation it chanced was overerd 

By an Italian lady ; she heard it every word; | 

Which by birth she was a Marchioness, in service forced to go 
With the Parson of the preaching-shop at the gate of Popolo. 


When the lady heard the news, as duty did obleege, 

As fast as her legs could carry her she ran to the Poleege. 
*Q, Polegia,” says she, (for they pronounts it so), 

“They ’re going for to massyker our Holy Pors Pio. 

“The ebomminable Englishmen, the Parsing, and his Clark, 
His Holiness’s Air-dresser devised it in the dark ! 

And I would recommend you in prison for to throw 

These villians would esassinate the Holy Porr Pio! 


** And for saving of His Holiness and his trebble crownd 
I humbly hope your Worships will give me a few pound ; 
Because I was a Marchioness many years ago, 

Before I came to service at the gate of Popolo, 


“That sackreligions Air-dresser, the Parson and his man, 
Wouldn’t, though ask’d continyally, own their wicked plan— 
And so the kind Authoraties let those villians go 

That was plotting of the murder of the good Pio Nono. 


“ Now isn’t this safishnt proof, ye gentlemen at home, 

How wicked is them Prodestans, and how good our Pope at Rome; 
So let us drink confusion to Lorp Jonn and Lorp Mrn70, 

And a health unto His Eminence, and good Pio Nono.” 








* See the account of this conspiracy in the Roman Correspondence of the Daily News. 





THE MINISTERIAL MANAGERS. 


OSITIVELY we must call upon our Ministerial 
managers to be alittle more sure, in future, 
of what their company can do, and what 
pieces they mean to bring out, when they 
are about to open the two Great Houses 
for legislative performances. A failure 
before they have got through the first act 
is a lamentable instance of mismanage- 
ment, particularly when the resources are 
so slender, that the house must be closed 
for want of something to fall back upon. 

We should be sorry to see our Great 
National Establishment rendered ridiculous 
after the fashion of some of those unfor- 
tunate theatres, which are always com- 
mencing a fresh season with some 
“astounding novelty,” which before the 
end.of the week is withdrawn, and, by its 
fate, cuts short the season so effectually, 
that another has to be commenced if the 
house is opened. Already we have had 
two closings of the Great Parliamentary 
Theatre in a month, the managers 
have been unable to redeem the promises 
held out in their bills; and there is every 





reason to fear further failures, if some powerful additions are uot 


made to the present rather inefficient company. 

Though in farce there is tolerable strength, and thongh in the heavy 
line there are several highly respectable performers, we must say that 
the serious business is by no means well provided for. We know there 
are many who would like to form part of the ministerial ¢roupe, without 
having any real qualifications for the task; and though there is much 
anxiety among ile Young Englanders to do the juvenile business, or, 
professionally speaking, to enact the youthful heroes, we cannot say 
we should like to see them put into the parts they believe themselves 
suited for. 





CONSIDERATIONS on tue ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 


Addressed to (Over) Zealous Protestants. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is “ weak.” The loss of titles would 
be of no great consequence to Rome. It would only tend rather 
strongly to disabuse superstitious minds of a belief in the omnipotence 
of Rome’s decrees. 

The Papal hierarchy was only constituted to make it appear that 
Popery was becoming the religion of England in consequence of the 
intercession of the Popish Church, and thus to invest it with the seem- 
ing recommendation of public opinion, and supernatural testimony. 
The repudiation of the Porr’s bishops by the formal and national dis- 
allowance of their titles, would only defeat the whole manceuvre. 

Should anti-Papal legislation be abandoned after anti-Papal agitation, 
its abandonment will only be regarded by every Papist, and by every 
person Popishly inclined, as a miracle. It will only be trumpeted forth 
as such by every Popish parson in the kingdom, and only be believed by 
every man, woman, md child with a Popish bias, in the QuEEN’s 
dominions. 

The consequence will only be an indefinite increase of Popery. 
What matter ? 

The Papists say that the Roman Catholic Church is holy. Well; 
perhaps it is—for the Roman Catholic Church is an abstraction: what 
else it is, who knows? ‘The Roman Catholic Church never persecuted. 
Of course not. Abstractions don’t burn people alive. 

It was only the Roman Catholic hierarchies of particular countries 
that are answerable for all the atrocities that were perpetrated in those 
countries in the name of the Church. Should Popery get the upper 
hand here, we might only have a wicked Popish heneelie to-morrow. 

Our present Popish hierarchy is a pattern of all Christian virtues— 
inclusive of candour and veracity. What signifies what may happen ? 

These considerations, zealous, but acute Piotestants, should induce 
you to think small beer of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and be careless 
about it, and pooh-pooh it, and let the Porx quietly triumph. 





Henry Good Again. 


Brovenam for ever! Bravo Brovucuam!—for submitting to the 
House of Lords a string of resolutions against the iniquities of the 
income-tax. A string, did Punch say ?—nay, he will rather call it a 
rope; and he only wishes it may serve to hang that incubus upon 
industry, Schedule D 


‘ Tue Srxtm Sense (and the One the most Uncommon).—Common 
Sense. 
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TABLEAU—REPRESENTING MR. BRIGGS 

















OUT FOR'A DAY'S RABBIT-SHOOTING. 














WANTED, A GOVERNMENT. 


I xnow not a thing so inducive to vapours, 
As reading what’s lately appear’d in the papers : 
Lorp Tuts and Lorp Tuat have been making such bother; 
One calling on one, and the other on t’other : 
Proclaiming the want of some statesman to guide us, 
Which, perhaps, an advertisement might have supplied us. 
Tn a future dilemma, the following rhymes 
Should, without hesitation, be sent to the Times :— 
A Government wanted, adapted to fill 
The usual places with average skill. 
Superior attainments are not indispensable, 
Provided position and birth are ostensible. 
An average share of the smallest ability 
Will suffice, when eked out with patrician gentility. 
The highest positions in number are few— 
Old patronage large, with occasional new ; 
And, besides, (though ’tis scarcely worth while to put that in), 
There are plenty of places for friends to grow fat in. 
The Premier must know all the several branches— 
Home, Foreign, Colonial, Law, and Finances; 
He’s expected to speak in the House like a native, 
But in nothing need show an invention creative ; 
He must boast an acquaintance with neighbouring nations, 
But his first care may be his own private relations. 
And as colleagues, of course, in support should be hearty, 
The Cabinet might be a family party. 
Wanted a Government able to fill 
The usual places with average skill ; : 
That the country may think the “ traditions” of ruling 
From birth ono ddeived, not acquired by schooling. 
Of the pay, why, of course, cela va sans dire, 
It varies from one to five thousand a year ; 
But of that, ’tis as well after all to be stinting. 
To low interlopers it’s one way of hinting, 
That unless by their fortune already on velvet, 
If they ’ve any ambition, at once they may shelve it : 
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Though the Governing families born to the trade 

Don’t object to accepting their salary’s aid. 

Birth aristocratic—well traced by chronology 

Indispensable—though perhaps by way of apology 

For an origin, which of itself would disparage, 

There might be a chance for connection by marriage. 

These are the principal matters: (aw reste), 

Applications may be to the Queen’s Head address’d. 
Before we conclude let us add a PS., 

In which a great fact we will frankly confess— 

As one can’t on the “families ” always rely, 

For of Governments stable a certain supply, 

And as the supply may, from quarter to quarter, 

Be growing decidedly shorter and shorter, 

There may yet be a chance for mere talent and worth, 

Divested of all the “ traditions” of birth, 

Who may to the country assistance afford, 

Although not connected at all with a lord. 

The stock that is needed was long ago planted, 

So let ’s hear no more of “ A Government wanted.” 


Napier on a Broomstick. 

Srr Cuartes Napter, in his Indian speech—full of character—has a 

fling at a certain man of the press, a Bombay editor, and says that “he 

(Napier) has sometimes wished to be near that man with a broom- 

stick.” Really, is it worthy of a soldier to wish for a broomstick, when 
he has shown himself so great in military brushes ? 


PLAYING AT PUSEYISM. : 
TaLKiInG of Puseyism, and their lighting so many candles, (by-the- 
bye, their Patron Saint must be St. BuaisEs), a newly-made convert 
has been heard to doubt whether after all “Ze yeu vaut la Chandelle ?” 


NOTICE OF MOTION BY COLONEL SIBTHORP. 
“Tat, seeing the late expense of the Kaffir war, (£2,000,000), the 





Colonists of the Cape be henceforth left to their own Cape-abilities.” 
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JOHN BULL BEATEN. 


In a Letter from a Contributor to Mr. Punch. 


UNCH, My Dear anp_ EstermMep 
Curer,—At the meeting of your Privy 
Council, which you assembled upon the 
appearance of CarpinaL WIsEMAN’S 
first letter, dated from the Flaminian 
Gate, the course which Mr. Punch was 
to pursue, under the circumstances of 
the Papal aggression, was debated | 
eagerly at your Board. What was to be 
done? Would we stand it? Would we 

=. allow a foreigneering Prince to appoint 
: officers, and confer titles, in 
England? It was too bad 
—too insolent—we would 
not have it at any price 
and so forth. The Council 
was very stormy. I see our 
friend the Professor of 
Theology battling with 
clenched fists, and thump- 
ing and defying the Pors 
and all his crew. 

“Ov friend, the Profes- 
* sor of Belles Lettres, sate 
by; sneered at the agita- 
tion; said it was absurd, 
and that we could do no- 
thing, and was the only one 
of the conclave who seemed 
to be undisturbed by the 
general commotion. And 
our dear friend, the Pro- 
fessor of Medizeval Design, whose faith and whose affections were with the party wulch we 
were met to oppose, quitted us to join the banner displayed now for the first time these 
300 years, and under which the Cardinal was marching upon our country. For this is amongst 
the consequences of religious debate: it separates brethren ; estranges parent and child; parts 
dear friends; angers and embitters honest hearts. By Jurrrer Ammon, Sir, rather than 
have lost our friend the Professor of Medisval Design, I would have foregone a bench of 
Bishops and a whole conclave of Cardinals—the Pore can make ¢hose any day. 

“To continue: amidst parties assembled at your table there was one Right Honourable 
Gentleman, the learned Professor of Gastronomy—your humble servant, indeed—whose 
opinion with respect to the present crisis was, he believes, as follows :—‘The insult,’ said 
that gentleman, ‘that we Englishmen, we lords of the world, have received from an Italian 
bishop, reviving pretensions as absurd and antiquated as those of the priests of Jupiter, 
or the Druids, 1s clear. How can we be o'herwise than indignant?’ The indifference of the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, Professor of Belles Lettres, shocks me. With all our might, 
and with all our hearts, we must show that we are English citizens; and, since these Roman 
priests will have a procession among us, we must greet them with a jeer anda growl. For 
toleration has its limits: if gentlemen choose to wear pigtails, or beards, or hats as broad as 
washing-tubs, against the custom of my country, |’ll laugh at them—and have a right to 
laugh; if they bring a winking statue into the Strand, I’ll sneer, and say, ‘Stuff !—away with 
your rubbish of winking pictures and miraculous dolls!’ If Lorp SMoLuett (let us call him) 
were to walk down Pall Mall, with a jack chain round his neck, his footman after him, 
would join the mob that hooted him. Carry on these rites, friends, at home. Dress, undress, 
kneel, chant, shave, or not, as you like; but don’t bring your vagaries into our streets—we 
don’t believe in them, we flout them utterly to scorn. My poor winking statue !—you may 
wink for a week, and what do I care? Narrate that legend to the marines—go and wink at 
Rimini, not here, sub Jove, in Fleet Street, in the year 1851. And, as in Rome, when a 
procession passes, or the Pore blessed the city and the world, every man of good feeling 
would take off his hat and bow his head with the crowd, so do you, of your part, respect our 
manners and religion—take off your hat to it decently, and don’t keep on that absurd 
Cardinal’s broad-brim in public. Ly 

“* What then was our duty,’ asked the Professor of Gastronomy, when His Eminence 
marched on us from the Flaminian Gate? ‘To fling stones on the procession? No. To 
subject any single person who was carrying a banner, or tossing an incense pot, or twanging a 
chant, to imprisonment or violence? No. To laugh at the whole business, to meet it with 
denial, with scorn, with every imaginable Protest. Yes. To that public assertion of the 
Catholic party it was potions the duty of the Protestant party to shout a denial—and, if 
Punch, and Lory Joun, and all England did not bellow, Heaven help our lungs. 

“* But why protest when you can do nothing more?’ says the Professor of Belles Lettres. 
—1I say, if we do nothing more than protest, that protest is good and wholesome. You do 
not knock down a man who insults you in the street, but you have a right to feel angry—or, 
suppose a lady boxes your ears, you do not, in reply, hit her on the nose, but it is quite 
consistent with good morality that you should feel 2 Ae at the outrage, and say, ‘ Madam, 
I protest that your behaviour is monstrous, and your aggression an impertinence.’ And so we 
have protested, and done right to protest. It is a sentimental satisfaction—a record entered — 


















a medal struck, as it were—as when Pope Wuat-po-you-caLL-EM struck a medal in com- 


memoration of the murder of the Huguenots, he did not cause there by the slaughter of any | 
- 4 le Calvinist more, but simply recorded his ghostly satisfaction at that victorious anata 
9 


principles, and at that event so triumphant for his faith. 





““My counsel then, to you, Sir, was to protest 
once or twice as loudly as possible, and there’s 
an end on’t—to chalk up ‘No Popery’ in as large 
letters as you could, and so to leave the business. 
We can’t persecute. We candeny. We can say 
age psha! bosh! stuff and nonsense! protesting, 
y various ways and arguments, but no more. 
And to some Right Honourable Professors at 
your table, who inclined to repressive measures, 
had to offer a respectful opposition. 

“We can’t use repressive measures—has not 
the agitation of the last three months proved it ? 
Tord Punch, Lorn Joun, Lorp Asuuey, the 
Times, the whole country are in wrath; and we 
find we can do nothing but protest! We can’t 
g back to religious, any more than to any other 

ind of Protection: and having once announced 

free religion, and taken the duties off faith, we 
have not the means of setting them on again. 
We can’t fight Roman Catholicism by enact- 
ments—Oh, me! and our enormous Establish- 
ment of Custom House officers is still on foot! 

* But that is a question, (painfully interesting 
to the Bench of Bishops perhaps, and the rest of 
the ecclesiastical dowane,) but not at present in 
debate. ‘I'he case at present seems to stand—so. 

“We are insulted; we are angry; we are 
beat. That is to say, if we want to retaliate for 
an insult committed upon us, we can’t—and 
Lorp JoHN, menaced * foe ecclesiastic, has 
stepped back, as lifted his mighty arm to defend 
himself, (or rather to hit out) and has dropped 
that muscular weapon—not of defence, but 
offence.—We can’t strike. And thank heaven, 
we can’t. Thank heaven, I say, that a great 
nation, stung, outraged as it has been, by a 
monstrous insult, and perfidy of priestly aggres- 
sion, has in its imperial armoury no weapon of 
offence upon which it can lay a hasty hand to 
punish the outrage; and can’t persecute though 
ever so angry. A few scores of years hence, 
when hac certamina come to be described; when 
that struggle is over, whereof we are but now at 
the beginning; when that battle is fought, for 
which we are taking our sides, and the ground 
seems to be getting cleared every day—when it 
shall be decided whether free thought, free 
speech, and free commerce among men are to 
exist—and we are to have railroads and Ross’s 
Telescopes, and books for all—or a régime of 
Russian grenadiers, Index Expurgatorius, and 
Lorp Wiseman’s hat,—I say on that day, when 
this present one comes to be chronicled, I wonder 
how the history will go? 

* Tt will say perhaps :— 

“* At the commencement of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the ancient faith was 


T| suddenly revived in England by the pious energy 
of Sarnt Nicnotas, of Seville. j 


Landing in the 
country, amidst the almost frantic hostility of 
the islanders, the most powerful in arts, arms, 
and commerce, although the most benighted of 
the inhabitants of Europe, Samst Nicnotas was 
assailed on his first arrival by the Soverei 

(styled Head of the Sect calling itself a Church, 
and dominant in that part of Britain); by the 
Prime Minister a deplorable fanatic of Calvinistic 
opinions ; by the Legislature, and a vast majority 
of the nation. The country rose against him; 
persecutions were threatened; tortures were in 
preparation ; chains, fines, and imprisonment 
were devised for Sarnt Nicno.asand his clergy. 
But aid was at hand, and the arm which the 
powerful Minister raised to smite the meek cheek 
of the Cardinal, was staid by an influence which 
we must, &c., &c. The clergy of the neigh- 
bouring Island of Ireland (since removed by the 
application of scientific means a thousand miles 
into the Atlantic,) headed by the profound 
CuLLEN and the gentle MacHatg, the Hibernian 
members of the Britannic Legislature, men re- 
markable for the polish of their manners, and 
the fervid piety of their lives—above all, the dis- 
sensions among the English themselves, caused 
the uplifted arm to fall powerless, which was 
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about to descend upon Sarnt Nictowas, and averted the glaive which would have found a 
willing and joyful martyr. Saint Nicuotas and his clergy were suffered to live unmolested, 
and sonnel in and about London, making many converts, until the invasion of the great 
Austro-French Force, under the two Emperors, accompanied by the Porg in person, when 
religion was established, finally, in this country, to be disturbed no more. The unmarried 
Bishops of the late establishment were generously admitted ad eundem, &c., &c., &e.’ 

“Will this be the tale, or will it be one of a different tendercy and moral, which the 
reader of future times will peruse—Mr. Macavutay’s New Zealand Traveller, let us say,— 
looking at the remains of Westminster and surveying the ruins of St. Paui’s?” 





THE CHICORY 


QUESTION.—COUNTER MORALITY. 


ID the prophetic Pops} 
—we mean Pore ALEX-| 
ANDER, of ‘Twicken-| 
ham—predict the con- 
dition of our present 
CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER, when the 
Poet wrote thus on 


coffee :— | 

“Coffee, which makes the | 
politician wise, 

And see through all things 

with his half-shut eyes.” 


Could the bard have 
vaticinated thus of the 
statesman, making Srr 
CHaktes Woop see so 
very clearly through the 
ifficulties of his Budget 
by means of coffee—of 
coffee profitably qualified 
with chicory? How- 
ever, what avails the 
sharpsightedness of Str 
Cuartes Woop? The 
coffee-dealers are against 
him. Sir CHARLES 
wishes—or did wish, for 
never were past and 





present tenses - Ter 
ent to an fF 
Chancellor—to icguise | 
the sale of chicory. But | 
this is a plain-dealing 
in no waycomformable to 
the candid wishes of cer- 
tain counter-moralists— 
good men in aprons— 
who denounce the sim- 
plicity of the Minister as sheer foolishness in the eyes of courageous, money-making tradesmen. 
“What would the poor do without the poor?” is an old interrogation, carrying with it a 
homage to human nature in its sympathy with fellow-suffering. What would the “respectable 
tradesman do without the poor?—has another sort of meaning, written or implied in the 
shop-bills of those grocers who smugly swindle behind the counter, fobbing off poverty with 
sham articles, and growing sleek and rich on daily adulteration. How often may ~ respecta- 
bility” start its gig on counter counterfeits ? vere 

At the meeting of coffee-dealers—drawn together to consider Sir CuaRtes Woop’s inten- 
tions towards chicory—there was some outspeaking, quite worthy of the ingenuousness of 
Newgate or Coldbath Fields. Had the words issued from the throats of men cropped by 
prison barber and clothed in prison grey, they could not have had a more truly brassy 
ring, sounding of convicted wrong-doing. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole world | 

in;” and greed—greed at all hazards—is alike in the adroit knave who “frisks a till,” and 
in the smooth dealer, who, by counterfeit goods, fills the till aforesaid with dishonest gains. 

Mr. T. Bartne, M.P., was anxious for fair-dealing ; and for expressing such anxiety he was 
“hissed.” He was anxious— 

“ Ifa substitute for coffee was produced as agreeable to the public taste, it should be offered to the public at the 
lowest price, and not palmed off at a higher price than it would fetch if its true name were given to it. 

Hissed again—and, no doubt, very conscientiously rebuked by the dissentients. What! 
sell chicory as chicory, and not as the best Mocha? Cease to gull the poor, who are| 
expressly made poor for the benefit of the dealer—made poor, and poorer, by counterfelts— | 
why, it is to give up the due prerogative of trade in all its ardour of competition. All— 

“ All that he sought for was, that it should not be said in London that they were not anxious for fair trade, and | 
no deception.” | 
More hisses; the dissenting parties having no such anxiety—having, on the contrary, a| 
keener desire to sell a flam for a truth; inasmuch as the flam returned the greater and mn 
sweeter profit. ene 

Mr. Morrat came in for his proper share of disapprobation, and it served him right. | 
He would have the coffee-dealer and the chicory-dealer distinct. Whereas many of the 
meeting were, after their fashion, clamorous for the mixed thing—“ the mixture of a lie doth 
ever please,” says the philosopher Bacon—as good for families. | 








| 
} 





A retail-dealer, in h 
poor, advocated the mixed article as 
man’s question.” 
the strength” of coffee. No doubt of it; even 
as copperas improves the froth of beer, and oil 
of capsicum improves the heat of gin. The 
retailer pathetically declared, that— 

“Tt was found that when grocers had chicory on their 
premises, i¢ was impossible—such was the demand of the 
public—to prevent them from mixing it. (Cheers and 
hisses.)” 

“Impossible of to mix.” “We believe in the 
impossibility, to a certain sort of trader,—just as 
it would be impossible for Ikry Sotomons to 
keep his fingers from mixing with the contents of 
a man’s pocket, if the pocket had a promising 
look of profitable investment. Only such men 


“a poor 


| as our retail-dealer know what it is to struggle 
\for pure coffee against the blandishments of 


winning chicory. 

Mr. Deane, of Shoreditch, amidst a storm of 
virtuous clamour, produced a sample of poor 
man’s fine rich Mocha. It consisted of burnt 
peas, dog-biscuit, powdered earth, and some- 
thing “too horrid to mention,” though old 
coffin-boards were more than hinted. And—said 
Mr. Deane—“ four tons” of such profitable 
abomination were now on hand, and, as ‘“‘a sub- 
stitute for chicory and snuff,” might be had, a 
profitable penn’orth, by the hardy dealer—the 
safe swindler in a safe apron. 

A moralist, of Islington, said— 

“The man who sold coffee at the cheapest rate could 
afford to keep his trade wholesome by buying for mixture 
with chicory the best coffee that was imported.” 

A “wholesome” trade being a trade in one 
article that is nominally put off for another. 
Thus, the smasher who successfully utters a 
piece of gilt copper for a sovereign—or, if his 
trade be among the poorer sort, a bit of silvered 
zinc for a shilling—such smasher “keeps his 
trade wholesome.” Good, shop morality ! 

The meeting concluded in a hurricane of 
feeling; many speakers having their short, sig- 
nificant say upon the matter in contention. One 
severe dealer exclaimed, that “coffee was a 
luxury!” Therefore, chicory was to be put 
off as the real Tukey berry on the beguiled 
customer. ‘“‘ We don’t care if coffee goes out of 
use altogether,” cried another, no doubt strong 
in his confidence in the unfailing supply of burnt 
peas—dog-biscuit—and old coffin-boards. 

“The poor man has a right to have it mixed,” 
shouts A. 

** And ”’—vociferates B.—‘‘and he shall have 
it.” And we believe in the sincerity of B., in so 
far as in B. lies; and certainly the moral and 
honest determination of B. pervaded very many 
letters of the alphabet represented by clamorous 
coffee-dealers—or rather dealers who, struggle as 
they might, had no doubt found it “impossible ” 
to refrain from mixing. 

But the question stirred at the meeting em- 
braces almost every trade. If grocers are to 
be called upon to expose chicory, in all its ugly 
nakedness, to be sold at a correspondingly cheap 
price, when, mixed with coffee, it might carry the 
coffee rate,—the public will be clamouring to 
have all other articles vended with the like sim- 
plicity. For instance: 

Fine Bonza—Goop British Sioe-Leaves ! 

Best WueateEN Breap—ALum, Potato 

Friovur, Piaster or Paris! 
Frye DevonsHire ButteER—Goop Hoe’s 
Larp ! 

West-Inp1an Arrow Root—PoratoSrarcu! 

Bees-Wax—Strone Rosin! 

Bianc-ManGE—ARSENITE OF CopPER ! 

CaYENNE PeprpER—BrIcK-DusT, OcHRE ! 

CuocoLate — Sea-Biscurt, Cocoa-Nut 

SHELLs ! 

Honey—Syrvr or Potato-Suear! 

Sucar—Sanp ! 

Now, if the Grocers be compelled to sell their 
coffee from one canister and their chicory from 


is philanthropy towards the | 


He said chicory “improved | 
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another, demanding for either article a distinct price,—is it not plain 
that the above commodities will be submitted to the same rule of single- 
ness? Isit not plain that Bohea will no longer be mixed with leaves 
from British hedges, and that West-Indian sugar will be sold pure in 
its conical half-pound for the stomach of the consumer, and the sand 
be vended separate for the poor man’s spittoon or floor? As it is, 
like coffee and chicory, they are mixed, and—no doubt—according to 
certain tradesmen, the pone like their sugar with sand: nevertheless, 
let coffee and chicory be disunited, and the commercial bond so long 
existing between the above-named articles must be dissolved. As it 
is, like married folks, they are bound together for better or worse; 
and like some unhappily joined, though the two are brought together, 
neither law nor habit can make them One. There can be no happy 
union between fine Muscovado and pulverized gravel ; therefore Punch, 
for this and all times, emphatically forbids the banns. 








LEGISLATI-PHOBIA. 


REMARKABLE in- 
stance of Legisla- 
tiphobia occurred 
on Thursday, the 
13th of March, 
| when all the Mi- 
nisterial § whip- 
ping in the world 
could not get a 
y, House together. 

The honourable member 
who seems to have suc- 
ceeded to the office 














“Mr. Kaiser, determined to have some information on a subject in which he seemed 
to take so much interest, leaned over the reporters’ table, and, with undeniable energy of 
voice, exclaimed, ‘I wish to ask the chairman if he agrees with the Porr in the per- 
secution he has set on foot against the Jews in Rome at this present time?’ If he had 
heaped up a whole orchard of apples of discord before them, the unfortunate querist could 
not have more excited the wrath of the assembly, not, however, against the Porr, but 
against himself.” 

No wonder. What a shocking question to ask! How dreadfully 
unseasonable ; how provokingly awkward! “Does your Popg, good 
folks, practise toleration himself?” That is what it came to. What 
a query to suggest to the — just at this time! And yet, how mildly 
this much-enduring assembly resented it !— 

“The screaming was frantic—one gentleman in red hair and spectacles, who looked 

like an ecclesiastic, rushed forward behind the chairman, and shook his fist at the 
offending Katser, while his words were lost in the storm; an elderly woman, with a 
very large and stout umbrella, poked him on the shins and lower extremities with great 
vigour and animosity, while the invitations to‘ Kick him out,’ from the platform and 
body of the meeting, were of a very vehement and unanimous character.” 
_ The fist would never hold a torch—the umbrella would never turn 
into a red-hot poker, by any possible operation of the blessed principle 
of “Development.” Oh, no! This scene of moderation and gentleness 
terminated in the following pleasant and peaceable way :— 

“ Kaiser, having repeated his question in the most intrepid manner, for the satis- 
faction of himself and a confidential reporter, descended from the platform with some 
declaration respecting the behaviour of the Pore to the Jews, and was speedily eli- 
minated from the meeting by a very vigorous physical process, which some few of the 
gentlemen on the platform endeavoured to moderate.” 

_ There—only think of that! A sacrilegious wretch has the horrible 
impiety to call the conduct of the _. OPE in question, and is only 
kicked out for it, and some of the Porg’s children actually try to 
moderate the kicking. The miscreant was not even torn in pieces! 
And these are the good folks whose views Punch spoken of as 
bigoted and irrational! Bring us the sheet! Fetch us the taper! 





which might be appro- 
priately termed the whip- 
ping post, declared his 
inability, on the night in 
question, to accomplish 
the task of bringing forty 
members together ; for, 
though “ there were seve- 
ral about the House, they 
evinced,” he said, “a 
determined objection to 

0 into it.’ “You may 

rag a horse to the 
water,” says the proverb, | 
“but you can’t make him | 
drink ;” and it may now 
be added, that you may get an M. P. as far as the door of the House 
of Commons, but you can’t compel him to go in and legislate. 

We are really quite puzzled by the sort of phobia that seems to rage 
just now among legislators in general, and Ministers in particular. 
Perhaps the example of the latter has done the former no good, for if 
Jack is a dull boy, and don’t get on, it is natural enough that all on 
the lower forms should share his want of energy. 














LIBERTY HALL AT FREEMASONS’ TAVERN. 


Puncn must put ona white sheet. Puzch must take a long candle 
in his hand, and walk up and down Fleet Street, singing Peccavi through | 
his nose. For Punch has sometimes imputed a spirit of intolerance to | 
that liberal Church under whose influence Italy has become so free, | 
and Ireland so happy. But Punch has been confuted. An incident | 
which occurred at the late meeting of Roman Catholics at the Free- | 
masons’ Tavern, shows what an unhappy booby Puach has been in 
supposing that there was anything but meekness and charity in the 
faith of QuEEN Mary, of milky memory. The grounds of Punch’s 
recantation are contained in the Times of last Tuesday week, which 
states, that, at the above-mentioned meeting, the Chairman was about | 
to put a resolution, 

“ When a stout gentleman with moustachios stood up, and claimed to be heard for a 
moment. He was assailed with loud shouts and groans from various parts of the hall.” 

These are demonstrations which any assembly would make, if out- 
raged by the intrusion of a monster of wickedness. But the wicked- 
ness of this intruder was so enormous that—in fact, it must be described. | 
The wretch—not to call him, as the Times does, “the gentleman ”— | 

“ Rushed to the front of the platform, and was received by a storm of groans and | 

s. He exclaimed that ‘his name was Kaiser’ (or ‘Keyser,’ we won't answer | 


for the orthography), and that he only wanted to ask a question—one question of the 
” 


chairman. 





Only one_question!—Yes; but to question what? To question an| 
act of the Lord-Lieutenant of Heaven and Earth: of his Celestial | 
Holiness, Sovereign of Sovereigns, the Porz. Whilst the shouts of 


the indignant faithful “grew in‘o yells,” | 








WANTED A POET. 


Tue Laureatship of Commerce is at the present moment vacant, an 
advertisement having recently appeared, inviting competitors for the 
mantle of the Tailor Poet which is at present hangi somewhere in 
the Minories, like the harp in the halls of our old friend 

We have thrown off the following — which is quite at the 
service of any bard who is desirous of taking the vacant office. We 

resume an examination will have to be gone through in WALKER’s 
hyming Dictionary, the first book of Grammar, and the earliest chapters 
of the Spelling-book. But to proceed with our specimen, which is 
calculated to take a prominent place in the Houndsditch Anthology, 
and to go down to posterity in co:npany with the precious lyre of the 
Minories :— 
I have tried the Western fashion, 
In the famous street of Bond, 
Till the failure raised my passion, 
And bid my heart despond. 
I have worn their dearest trousers, 
Which never were a hit— 
But I’ve found the secret now, Sirs; 
My garments are a fit. 


For to the East I wander’d, 
Attracted by a cart, 
On whose address I ponder’d, 





Which led me to a mart. 
Within the mart I enter’d, 

Where thunderstruck I stand; 
For there is Fashion centred 

With Cheapness in her hand. 


Then Fashion, smiling on me, 
Came forth my form to deck ; 

She put a coat upon me 
Tnat fitted to the neck. 

Its ample skirts were flowing, 
It fell unto the waist ; 

Its air was neat, but knowing— 
It seemed the type of taste. 


But suddenly I thought me 
All pleasure has an end; 

For the treasure they have brought me 
No trifle 1 must spend. 

But judge how great my pleasure— 
I feel its throbbing still! 

Though ’twas Fashion took my measure, 
It was Cheapness brought the bill. 


Ampte Grounps ror CompLatxt.—Finding the Grounds of your 
Coffee to consist of nothing but Chicory. 
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Mr. Haycock HAVING HEARD OF THE Menits oF Bruisep Oats FoR HoksEs, REQUESTS HIS FRIEND BRIGGS TO SEND HIM A 
Courte or “Brutsers.” Mr. BrigGs DESPATCHES THE “ WHITECHAPEL CHICKEN” AND THE “ BAYSWATER SLASHER.” 





HE WOULD BE BEATEN. 


Mawworx liked to “ be despised;” but Lorp Joun—who at all events 
is no hypocrite—seems to love to be beaten. Our contemporary, the 
Times, compared his Lordship, the other day, to one of the celebrated 
order of flagellants; and it is certain that even the Treasury whips 
add to the ministerial wounds, for the said whips fail to whip up a 
House when it is required. 


It is said to be foolish to dash one’s head inst a wall; but the 
Ministers seem to be actually on the look-out for walls to dash their 
heads against. A skilful pilot seeing breakers a-head, steers another 
way ; but the present pilot of the State vessel appears to look out for 
them, merely for the purpose of making for them, and enjoying the 
fun of seeing whether it is possible to go slap-bang upon a rock without 
going to pieces. 

Nobody thought much about the Ceylon difficulty, until Lorp Joun 
commenced piping all hands, and calling on his crew to make right 
away for the point of danger, just to see whether it is really enough of 
a rock to wreck the vessel. fhaheos the ministerial commander has 
become so accustomed lately to jeopardy, that smooth water does not 
offer sufficient excitement; though he should recollect that it has 
been from his hugging the old Whig shore, and being reluctant to go 
far enough out, that he has already endangered his vessel. 


Dropping nautical allegory, we must express our sincere regret at 
the miserable precedent Lorp Joun Russexy has afforded for the 
future stoppage of the business of Government, by suspending it until 
an adverse motion—which is not to come on for nearly a fortnight— 
has been disposed of. According to this principle, it would only be 
necessary for a member to give notice of a vote of censure, at three 
months’ date, in order to put a stop, for three months, to every 
measure of the Government. Ifa Ministry will do nothing while it has 
a vote of censure es over it, nothing will be easier than to keep 
such a bugbear constantly suspended over the heads of the Govern- 
ment; when, if all Premiers are like Lorp Joun Russe xt, in his 
present extraordinary mood, no business whatever will be pro- 
ceeded with. 








THE POPE, OR A JEW’S RIBS. 


Asour the same time that a Jew, tied upon a horse, was wont to 
be hunted and pelted by faithful Catholics at Rome; about that very 
time a Jew was hustled and beaten by British Catholics in London— 
by Catholics gathered together at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to protest 
before the world their toleration, their meekness, their Christian 
love for all men, together with their sorrow that Protestant England 
—with Wiseman in Golden Square—should somewhat doubt such 
benevolent qualities. Louis Kyezor, a Jew, begs to put a question to 
the meeting, as to the amount of tolerance awarded by the Pope to 
people of the Judaical faith in Rome; and the enlightened Catholics 
give a practical answer to the pestilent unbeliever, by turning him, 
with brotherly violence, and tolerant blows in the ribs, from the room. 


“T beg to state [writes Louis Kyezor], that before I got through the crowd of Irish- 
men, I received a most violent blow in my ribs, from which I am in great pain at the 
present time. This is a specimen of Catholic benevolence towards those who differ in 
opinion from them.” 


A very correct specimen, Mr. Kyezor. It is not much, certainly, 
considering what Catholics have perpetrated upon the Hebrew body ; 
but it is, at least, as much as they are permitted to do up to the present 
time-—and they do it. 

It would be something more racy to make Louis Kyezor wear a 


yellow hat, instead of the undistinguished black chimney-pot borue | 
d It would be even more | 
gratifying to make Louis Kyezor sit, once a year, in a Catholic | 


alike by Jews, Catholics, and Pr testants. 


church to kear mass, as at Rome. It might, on a strong occasion, be 
savoury to the nostrils of the true faith to roast the aforesaid Kytezor, 
as Jews and Christians have been roasted, in this world, to purify them 
for the next; but, as this is not to be done at present, why Kyezor 
shall be hustled and buffete: by Cathv lic gentlemen, carrying home 
with him, for the sympathy, and, it is to b : hoped, the instruction of his 
family, “‘a most violent blow in his ribs.” When a whole man is not 
to be crushed, the instalment of a rib is something. Will CarninaL 
Wiseman—in these Lenten days—be content witha Jew’s ribs; merely 
his ribs ? 
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| the handle. 


| the misrepresented feature. 


' strength, which never sickened in the winter campaign of Potidewa, nor yet in the long 


| who were invincible by reason. 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF A CERTAIN PERSON. | EMPLOYMENT FOR CAPITAL. 


HE Quarterly Review describes the personal| Wuo will venture to assert that there is in these days no employ- | 
appearance of that celebrated Athenian philo-| ment for capital? Every day’s advertisements in the Zimes will assure , 


sopher, Sockates. From this description we 
calles some extracts—interlarded only with a 
few remarks—which, however, would d ubtless 
occur spontaneously to many minds. Our con- 
temporary says :— | 

“Could we transport ourselves back to the Athenian 
market-place during the Peloponnesian war, we should 
at once recognise one familiar figure standing with uplifted 
finger and animated gesture, amidst a group of handsome 
youths or aged sophists, eager to hear, to learn, or to 
refute.” 

Such a figure as may be at this moment 
imagined in Smithfield Market-place, urging the 
removal of the same, amidst a group of pretty, 
fellows—consisting of meat-salesmen pot pub- 
licans—or aged sophists, in the shape of ve-| 
nerable Aldermen, more anxious, however, to 
refute than either to learn or hear :— | 

“We should see the S1Lenvs features of that memorable | 
countenanee—the flat nose, the thick lips, the prominent eyes—the mark of a thou- | 
sand jests from friends and foes.” 


| 
Quite a daguerreotype—this—of the Socratic “mug,”—except as to | 
Liberties were taken with Socrates’s nose by the sculptors. 
It was really an ample and magnificent aquiline; but the rogues flat- 
tened it to vex the sage, who contented himself with calmly turning up 








2”? 


“We should laugh at the protuberance of the FarstarrF stomach, which no necessary 
hardships, no voluntary exercise could bring down.” 

All this is quite correct. Socrates, like somebody living, who shall 
be nameless, had nearly as much stomach as brain. 

“We should perceive the strong-built frame, the full development of health and 
plague and stifling heats of the blockade of Athens.” 

Perfectly true: and all so much evidence of a vigorous circulation. 

“The strong common sense, the humour, the courage of the man were conspicuous on 
his first appearance.” 

The fidelity of this part of the portrait will be also recognised—at 
least by every acquaintance of Mr. Punch. 

“ And every one knows the story of the physiognomist, who detected in his features 
the traces of that fiery temper, which, for the most part, he kept under evere control, 
but which, when it did break loose, is described by those who witnessed itas absolutely 
terrible.” 

Just so placid is the temper in general—just so tremendous is the 
ire when aroused—of that philosopher and humourist who is the only 
acknowledged representative of the Athenian Sage. The Quarterly 
reviewer—who perhaps may not be aware of the parallel now alluded 
to—has omitted to mention the hunch of Socrates, and the cudgel that 
he used to carry about with him, for the- purpose of convincing those 








A MINISTERIAL BARCAROLE. 


BEHOLD how glibly goes the Session ! 
It passes on from day to day, 
While we, in spite of every warning, 
Allow the time to slip away. 
Put off! Put off! Why need we care ? 
Put off! Let’s be slow! 
The place they seek they ’ll soon—they ’ll soon—eusnare, 
If onwards we go. 


Put off! Put off! &. 


Chorus of Subordinates. 
Put off! Put off! &., &. 





THE LORDS OF THE COMMONS. 


Speakine at the Protestant-Subjugation Meeting, at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Mr. Moore, M.P., is reported to have given utterance to 
the fine language subjoined :— 

“ The quivering viper of a bill lying at their feet might hardly be thought worthy of 
another blow of the hatchet, if they did not know that the scotched snake was not | 
always killed.” 

Trished, if you please; not Scotched, Mz. Moorz. The Anti-Papal 
bill—if that is what you mean by your snake—has been Irished: so has | 
the English people, Mz. Moore ; but Irished is not being killed, any | 
more oe Scotched, as Irished Joun But may perhaps live to let you | 
know. 











| us that if capital were fifty times as abundant as it is, there are plenty 
of enterprising people not only ready and willing, but anxious to make 
use of it. A few specimens, taken at random from the paper of 
Tuesday, the 11th, will suffice to show how easily money may be laid 
out by those who, being possessed of it, don’t know exactly what to do 
with it. To take the first specimen that offers. Here 1s a tit-bit of 
temptation :— 


APITAL.—Any Gentleman having £1000 or £2000 to dispose of, may 
employ it most advantageously, without any risk. Address 


The optional nature of the amount is beautifully adapted to the | 


money-dispensing capacity, which has been judiciously consulted, in 
this mstance, by leaving a large margin between the maximum and 
minimum of the amount required. The money is to be employed “ most 
advantageously.” No doubt of it; for though it is not said where the 
advantage will fall, it is impossible that one or two thousand pounds 
can be employed without a gain to somebody. 

The next specimen is neat in its terms, and moderate in its pre- 
tensions, though sufficiently large and liberal in its promises :— 


DVANTAGEOUS.—WANTED, a GENTLEMAN, having at his imme- 
diate disposal £40 or £50, to join the advertiser in a very lucrative profession, where 
there are no risks. Address in the first instance by letter only to ———— 


We should like to know this “lucrative profession,” where there are 
“no risks,” and out of which enough for two may be got, by the invest- 
ment of £40 or £50 of ready money. Who can dare to say that tlie 
professions are all overstocked, when here is a profession waiting to be 
Jumped into by anybody with a couple of twenty-pound notes in his 
pocket? “No risks,” too! Of this we have no doubt. i 
of certainty, we dare say; but what may 
forbear to speculate; for in respect to this advertisement we are not 
prepared to go into speculation of any kind. 


it embraces, and is ready to take in, Solicitors as well as ordinary 
Capitalists. Here it is :— 


TO SOLICITO:.S and CAPITALISTS. 


It is a matter | 
the certain result we | 


FOpportunity ” No. 3 is offered to rather extended competition, for | 
D 


A Gentleman, constantly in | 


WANT OF LOANS, for long and short periods, wishes to meet with Capitalists | 


ready to make advances on the same. Address to —~— 


We should like to see in the approaching Exhibition the “ portrait of 
a gentleman constantly in want of loans, for long and short periods.” 
Surely here is an opportunity for the artist, as well as for the man of 
capital; a subject on which not only the latter may employ his pen in 
drawing a check, but on which the former may use & pencil in a 


species of drawing altogether different. The “constant want of loans” | 


might be shown by the “hard lines” visible in the face, and the “wish | 


to meet with capitalists ready to make advances” might be expressed | 


by what SuakespeaRe calls an “inviting eye,” not likely to repel 
advances of any kind. We do not think it necessary to proceed further 


with our proofs of the fallacy of the cry that there is “no employment | 


for capital.” We hear, now and then, of a glut of money—a repletion 
—a stagnancy of coin in the very arteries of commerce; but how can 
this repletion last for a single day, when there is a bleeding apparatus, 
and a choice of operators, constantly offered in continuous streams of 
advertisements ? 





Waggery in Humble Life. 


We always like to encourage wit in the most modest, if not the 
meanest guise, and we are glad, therefore, to be able to pat on the back 
as a promising punster one of the Door-keepers of the House of Com- 
mons. The functionary alluded to, standing as he does in an atmosphere 
unfavourable to the development of the organ of humour, may be con- 
sidered to have achieved a remarkable success in the following jeu-de- 
mot, which we request the reader to be very careful in reading, for its 
extreme fragility requires tender treatment. Here it is:—The Door- 
keeper, on remarking that the insufficiency of members of the Commons 
present on Thursday last caused there being no-house, declared the 
business could be got through no-hows (xo-house /—mark the complete- 
ness of the don-mot) if that sort of thing were frequently to happen. 





At the Coffee-Adulteration Meeting, held last week at the London 
Tavern, two votes were passed upon the Chairman, Mr. Barinc. The 
one was the customary vote of thanks, and the other was a vote of 
| ian vote, in our opinion, only carried its own censure 
with it. 

The votes of these honest Chicory gentlemen were characterised 
after the meeting thus :— 

The first vote was For-Baring / 
The second Over-Bearing ! / 
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THE Saints of old were queer old fellows, used to live in caves and cells, 
And —_— if true their legends tell us, rather more like Guys than 
swells ; 
Next to their skin, not very clean, they mostly wore a horsehair shirt, 
And over that a gaberdine, both regularly steeped in dirt. 
Sing the cock-bird is the gander, and the goose the gander’s hen; 
And these, my bucks, were your holy men! 


A knotted rope the waist around, these fogies did for girdle wear, 

And had their feet with sandals bound, or otherwise entirely bare ; 

About their heads there used to play a curious shiny kind of thing, 

Which gy } sda doth convey a like idea to Saturn’s Ring. 
ing, &c. 


The rope that round their loins was twisted, served them, too, them- 
selves to flog, 

As they did daily, and desisted all but quite from drink and prog; 

For Paradise they thought to merit, through the frame’s attenuation, 

And Heaven’s beatitude inherit by diurnal flagellation. 


ing, &c. 


In repudiating lather, scorning water, shunning soap, 

Did your pattern saintly Father, also put his trust and hope ; 

Domesticities he hated, counting wedlock as disgrace, 

Which example, imitated, soon would end the human race. 
Sing, &c. 


On their chins saints nourished bristles, but they often shaved their heads ; 
Used to sleep on thorns and thistles, or of nettles made their beds ; 
Or else would pass the livelong night in kneeling upon bare flint-stones, 
O’er and ~ . reciting gibberish on their marrow-bones. 

ing, &c. 


Some would fix their habitation on a pillar in the air, 
Just like Lorp Netson’s situation in our own Trafalgar Square ; 


From cold and wet without protection would through pious postures go, 
And with many a genuflexion edify the crowd below. 
Sing, &c. 


Talk of Jumpers, talk of Shakers, and their antics queer and quaint ! 
They are all nothing; none but Fakirs can approach your ancient Saint. 
Thus he lived without a neighbour, or a soul to love or please, 
Working not, and giving labour only to industrious fleas. 

Sing, &c. 


Now he lay in trances snoring—now his meee dull 

Was to sit intently poring on an image or a skull ; ; 

With these employments interfered the Fiend, with imps in variousshapes, 

Who, to 9 _ Saint, appeared as dragons, owls, wild beasts, and apes. 
ing, &c. 


| The people sometimes, like a badger, drew the Saint from out his lair, 
| And made, by force, the sordid cadger to ascend a bishop’s chair. 
At ancient pictures if you look, you’ll see him with his neck awry, 
Holding —- his wrists a crook, and doing miracles thereby. 

ing, &c. 


In odour styled of sanctity his Saintship finished his career, 
A perfume which, decidedly, Saints’ habits must have render’d queer. 
His relics—nails—teeth—os coccygis—served to cure all kinds of ills, 
As surely—truth to state obliges—as our Universal Pills. 

Sing, &c. 





| Now to the Saints’ mirific ashes, and their memory, peace we wish. 
| They sometimes, scribes whom nought abashes tell us, preached to birds 
| and fish ; ; 
| If everybody had their wishes, once again would faith prevail 
| In such old Saints, and birds and fishes, all so very like a whale! 
Sing, &c. 











A Kaffir Prophet. 


_Tue Kaffirs, it seems, keep a prophet-—one Umtanceni—and he pre- 
dicted that the English would be turned into cattle—the trees would 
me Kaffirs—and the British bullets would be melted into water. 
Now Punch predicts that, like an animal of burden, Jonn Buut at 
home will bear the weight of the war; and that for every bullet fired, 
there will be paid at least an ounce of tax-raised gold. 


The Great Finish of Art. 


Tue excuse that Government makes about taking forty years in 
issuing a war medal, is, that they do not like to send cut an imperfect 
thing. They are determined that each medal shall be the most finished 
thing of its kind—only we are afraid they will carry the finish to such a 
tremendous extreme, that, when really finished, there will not be a 
survivor left to admire it ! 
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PUNCH’S OWN (KENSINGTON) RAILWAY. 


ATTEMPTS are again | to “develope the 
resources” of out favourite little “loop” line 
—the loop in question consisting of just about 
rope enough to enable the concern to hang itself 
up, until further notice. A kind of excitement 
is being got up about the Exhibition, which, 
it is thought, may be the cause of a sort of 
hectic and feverish communication between the 
Scrubs at Wormwood and the Canal in Warwick 
Square—an event which would stimulate the line 
into a state of unwonted but much wanted 
activity. At present, we regret to say the report 
is not encouraging. The “permanent way” is 
a bad way for the shareholders, and the “ plant ” 
has been neglected for the cultivation of cabbage 
plants on each side of the property. In con- 
sequence of the refusal of the Great Western 
to take up the passenger traffic, the balance on 
that head shows only a “dot and carry none,” 
there being, unfortunately, none to carry. 





Food for Comment. 


A Leeps Paper states that a Board of Guar- 
dians in the neighbourhood has adopted the 
practice of “feeding the paupers at a mess-trough 
six at atime,” in consequence of the damage done 
to the saucepans. ‘There is something rather re- 
volting to Emglish notions in the idea of feeding 


| human beings out.of a trough ; and though it is an 


arrangement that might possibly please the pigs,” 
it is, in our opinion, going a great deal too much 
“the whole hog” in the way of economy. We are 
not fond of wish-wash in the way of sentiment, but 
we really object toan arrangement rather moresug- 


| gestive of hog’s wash than of any other material. 











A WORD ON WINES. 





ALSELY the proverb 
says, In vino veritas ; for 
there is no greater false- 
hood than this; because 
instead of veritas, the very 
taste ofagreat deal of wine 
will show at once that 
there is no truth in it— 
that it is not, in fact, the 
genuinearticle. The proof 
of the pudding may be in 
the eating, but it is not 
always that the proof of 
the wine is inthe drink- 
ing; for many a would- 
connoisseur, who 
smacks his lips over 
some liquid that he de- 
scribes as “fruity,” 
“full-bodied,” or “dry,” 
has not the least idea of 
what he is talking about. 
We have frequently 

_ been asked to taste a 
nice “dry” wine, which 
we have wished had been 
so literally “dry” as to 
be completely dried up, 
so that we might have 
avoided giving anopinion 
on its merits. Somebody 
has lately advertised some port, which “the Company are now working on.” We 
should have thought this can hardly be regarded as a recommendation ; for when we consider 
the peculiar way in which = wine is frequently worked upon, our opinion is, that the less | 




















said about the process the better, if the sale of the wine is desired. 








REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IN CHEMISTRY 
BY THE APOTHECARIES’ COMPANY. 


THE Society of Apothecaries is rumoured to have made a great dis- 

covery in science, the only discovery of the kind it has made, that was 
ever heard of. ; 
The bulk of mankind may require to be informed that the Apothe- 
caries’ Society is one of the smaller City Companies ; to none of which, 
however, is it second in that singular attachment to vested interests, 
which entitles it to rank with Smithfield, and other wonderful insti- 
tutions of the Metropolis. 

Yet the Company of Apothecaries ought to be a scientific body. 
Originally established to supply the public with genuine draughts and 
other medicines, it has also been chartered, by a freak of Legislation, 
to provide the community with medical men. In 1815 the Perfection 
of Human Reason invested it with sole authority to regulate the pro- 
fessional education of general practitioners—the physicians of the people 
at large. From that time to this it has continued to prescribe medical 
studies—and to put up prescriptions. In its commercial dealings the 
Worshipful Society is unimpeachable ; its medicines are first-rate, and 
its pepper may be recommended; but its educational arrangements are 
considered rather inferior, and by no means so good, or so reasonable, 
as its drugs and spices. 

The Apothecaries’ pay ed has a vast opinion of Chemistry; 
although its members, for the most part, have distinguished themselves 
rather as druggists than chemists. It has decreed that chemical 
lectures shall form part of the education of every candidate for its 
license. Attendance on the instructions of any competent lecturer, one 
might suppose, would satisfy this requirement. Not so. Their Worships 
of Apothecaries’ Hall still refuse to recognise the lectures of any pro- 


vincial Professor, although his chemical reputation, which is vouched | 
for by chemists of the greatest eminence throughout Europe, including | might learn his 


Branbe, BERZELIUS, and Liesic, may be said to be at least European. 
And why cannot Apothecaries’ Hall acknowledge the teaching of gen- 
tlemen recognised by the London University, and the Colleges of 


Physicians and Surgeons ?—bodies surely as well qualified to judge in | tical study of his profession. It is almost a pity, therefore, that the 
the case as the medicine-venders who keep the ~~ at the upper end | Apothecaries ever made this discovery, or that, having made it, they 
e 


of Union Street. But the men of senna have made a bye-law, which 
denies recognition to any chemical lecturer, unless he lectures in con- 
nexion with a regular medical school. As if any competent lecturer | 
could lecture otherwise. As though there were any science of chemistry 
but one, which is connected with every medical school, and the Apothe- | 
caries’ Company did not know that, and had worked so long at the | 
pestle and mortar as to have brayed themselves into downright asses. | 








| But, then, their Worships allege, that their regulation is one of long | 
standing, and that, therefore, they cannot rescind it; a sort of con- 
servative logic, that in this instance a punster might describe as senna- 
torial. In the meantime they have rescinded this sage regulation in 
favour of the Royal Institution. | 

The truth is supposed to be, that they have discovered an extra- 
ordinary chemical fact; namely, that there is a principle in the air of | 
London, essential to the study of that very science, by which alone any 
sort of air can be analysed; that is, essential to the pursuit of Chemistry 
itself{—as understood by the Worshipful Company. They appear to 
have wished to keep this mystery to themselves—as the first persons 
who knew of phosphorus endeavoured to hold that discovery secret : 
however, it has oozed out. 

London air has been generally supposed to differ from the air of other 
places, by containing, in addition to the main constituents of the atmo- 
sphere, a somewhat larger proportion of carbonic acid and other gases, 
the products of combustion and putrefaction ; also of aqueous vapour, | 
and free carbon in the form of smoke: with which last substance the | 
Apothecaries’ discovery has been thought identical. 

It is, however, believed to have been ascertained by the Apothecaries’ 
Company, that the metropolitan atmosphere, especially in and about the 
hospitals and medical schools, contains an element which brings into 
play certain delicate affinities, unscientifically termed mutual interests, 
rendering it impracticable to allow students to learn Chemistry—or, at 
least, spend their money in so doing—elsewhere than at those particular | 
establishments. ‘his element, or principle, is of a very subtle nature. 
It is termed aurine—whether from aura, a current of air, or aurum, 
another description of currency, let etymologists determine. The 
Apothecaries are said to have made this discovery of theirs whilst in 
pursuit of the philosopher’s stone—the prime object of their philo- 
sophical researches. ; : 

ut for this peculiarity in the air o° “ondon, a medical student 
tone w whether at Liverpool or elsewhere, before 

coming to town, instead of having to cram it, together with half.a-dozen 

| other sciences besides, during the short time of his attendance at the 
| hospitals, which ought to be devoted as much as possible to the prac- 





should have applied it in regulating medical studies, or, indeed, that | 
they continue to meddle with those studies at all, and do not confine | 
themselves to pharmacy and grocery. 








Notes aND Quertes.—Was there ever known a cock that, upon 
being teased, crowed “ cock-a-doodle-don’t ? ” | 
{ 
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A CUSTOMER FOR THE SURPLUS. 


’ 
Kafr. “Have You SUCH A THING AS ANOTHER Two MILLIONS aBoUT You?” | 
| 





THE GREAT RIVAL to tue GREAT EXHIBITION. 


WE suppose that until a charge from the Bishop suggests the 
abolition of the charge of two-pence at the door of St. Paul’s, we must 
look upon the latter as one of the numerous rivals to the Great Exhi- 
bition. It is not, we believe, the intention of the managers of the show 
at the Crystal Palace to throw the first stone—for those who live in 
glass houses will naturally shrink from the process—but we do not see 
why St. Paul’s should not go into the competition with spirit, and issue 
a sort of programme of prices, suited to the extraordinary occasion upon 
| which we are entering. Perhaps the following may offer an acceptable 
hint to the proper authorities :— 


GRAND EXHIBITION-ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


The managers of this Great National Exhibition have the honour to 
announce that, during the great season of 1851, season-tickets will be 
issued for ladies and gentlemen. The charges will be as follow :— 

Season-ticket for a Gentleman P ‘ ‘  & 
Season-ticket for a Lady 2s. 


The tickets will not be transferable, but will entitle the owner to 
admission whenever the Cathedral is open. The managers hope that 
this reasonable scale of prices will be found satisfactory to their kind 
friends, the public. 

On the first of May, in consequence of the many rival exhibitions, 
including the gratuitous out-door one of Jack-in-the-Green, which it is 
naturally expected might diminish the receipts at the Cathedral,no money 
will be taken at the doors, but on the second and third the entrance 
will be two-pence, as usual. On the fourth day of Exhibition the price 
will be one penny, to be reduced, on the twenty-second day, to one 
half-penny, at which it will remain till the rival exhibition closes. It is 
in contemplation to make arrangements for the reception of families, at 
the rate of a penny a lot all round, taking the big with the little. No 
change will be given at the doors, notwithstanding the hints in various 
quarters that some very great change is required. 

Should experience show that any alterations are expedient, the 
managers reserve the right of indulging in any eccentricity that may 
occur to them. 





WHAT THE LEGISLATURE IS COMING TO. 


Ir much more of the time of the nation is wasted, the Session of 
Parliament will dwindle down to a Quarter Session. 











THE ONLY PARTY LEFT. 


WE all reccllect the Lament of Disraztr over the abolition of | 
Parties. We know many persons who attribute the incompetency of | 
the present House of Commons to the same cause. We think these | 
complaints are a!l unfounded, for if the Whig Party and the Tory Party | 
are both defunct, there is, at all events, one Party left,—and, far from | 
being a weak Party, it is a very numerous one, and so strongly bound | 
in one common interest together, that nothing has yet been known to | 
shake it. The Party we mean is always too happy to lend its services to | 
the Government, and it is so stanch and true, that there is not an instance | 
recorded anywhere of its ever deserting it. It is not a very talented | 
Party, but it makes up in numbers what it wants in intellect. The 
Party we allude to is the Family Party of the Exuiorts, who should 
make the heart of Mr. Disra£E.i, and other mourners, rejoice that there 
is still one Party left in the House of Commons! hat cares England | 
for Whig or Tory, or any other Party, as long as it can boast of its 
Family Party of the Exuiorts ? 


A Distinguished Light of the Established Church. 


' 
Mr. Bennett denies many of the Puseyite practices with which he | 
has been charged by the BisHop or Lonpon. According to this, we 
suppose, the fact of his lighting up the altar of St. Barnabas, eve 
Sunday, in such a flaming manner, must only be looked upon as a small 
piece of the Bishop’s-candle (scandal). 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
Wuat is a Public Impost ? ae ; 
Why, in certain cases, like the Income-Tax, it is not going too far to 
call such a Public Impost a Public Imposture ! 


No Medal Without a Reverse 


A poor Veteran was inquiring at the Horse Guards for a Peninsular 
Medal, to which he was entitled. “I tell you, again,” was the satis- 
factory answer he received, “the medal’s not finish . You forget it 
iakes th'rty years to makea die.” ‘So it seems,” said the Veteran, as he 
wa'ked away, “for [ believe 1’m about the only one now living.” 
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NO BUSINESS OF OURS. 


EAR Mr. Punch, 
hope that the little 
anecdotes connected 
with the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which have 
of late been occupying 
a good deal of public 
attention, and which 
have had the effect of 
making some folks an- 

ry, will not tend to 
tisturb your own se- 
rene judgment and 
temper. 

“What has _hap- 
pened? A young lady, 
twenty years of age, a 
ward of Chancery, with 
eighty thousand pounds 
for her fortune, has 
. been for education to a 
convent at Taunton, 
and, in the course of 
her residence there, has 
been so charmed and 
edified by the conven- 
j = = —= _ -_ that : a oe 
MWY = EELS she feels inclined to 
bE adopt it altogether ; 
and, taking the Church 
for her bridegroom, 
will possibly endow her mystic spouse with her eighty thousand pounds. 

“Has she not a perfect right to do as she likes with her own? If she were poor, would 
there be any great outcry made? Has she not a right to her opinions and convictions? 
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. Suppose that she likes better to get up to chapel at 3 o’clock in the morning, than to dance 
| polkas at that hour in Belgrave Square? Suppose she is of opinion that that retreat at 
| ‘Taunton is far nearer heaven than any residence in London could be; and prefers a spiritual 


to a step—father—how are you to prevent her from having her way ? , 
“You have no more right to force her to eat beef on a Friday, than to compel me to dine 


' ona slice of bread and a carrot. It is a question of tastes which ought surely to be left open 





in a free country. : , 

“And where there is liberty of opinion there must of course be expression, of it. 
Everybody who speaks, proselytises more or less. You engage to make converts just as 
much as His Eminence or dear Father Hotpstock—and as his reverence excites by hope 
or terror, and says to his faithful, My beloved son or daughter, if you do so and so, you will 
be assured of so and so;. and if you don’t do so and so, you will be pretty certain to go 
to, &c.—so, you on your side, flout and scout, and scorn and fling ridicule on Hotpstock 
and Nicuoxas, and all black friars and white, blue friars and gray,—their preternatural 
pretensions, the miracles which the poor creatures are compelled to swallow, the very morality 
which they inculcate, as odious, foolish, debasing, unmanly. I have been ina convent myself 
—perhaps in that very one of ‘launton. I believe on my word and conscience that if that 
system _is virtuous, Sutteeism in India is virtuous : I believe if those twenty-four ladies were 
married to twenty-four railway navvies, they would be better employed than they are in 
their present business. I believe that many of the duties which occupy them, and in which 
the poor souls are taught to take a pride, are meaner and more frivolous than waltzing 
with the dullest dandies in May Fair—that the scheme of life held up to them as the highest 
and most virtuous of which human creatures are capable, is neither more nor less than 
despicabie and shameful, and scorn the doctrine and the doctors inasmuch as they preach 
it. We laugh at the Doctors then: and they pity us, and send us—you know where. . They 
can’t do otherwise, and we are perfectly content. Sir, they are all alike. Disagree with 
FatHER ATHANASIUS or JACK THE CoBBLER, who is bawling on the common, and he can 
do nothing but consign you to the deuce. As far as he stands there. and to the best of his 
belief, he is the administrator of your ultimate happiness or perdition. Bawl on, Jack 
THE CoBBLER; curse away, FatueR ATuanasius! Curse us and each other. You believe 
yourselves right; and if you are right, we are done for. Show us that you are right, one or 
the other of you, and the rest follows as a matter of course. But, holding your premises to 
be as absurd and monstrous, as their consequences would be, I, for my part, take leave 
utterly to deny one and the other. 

“But, give clerical gentlemen fair-play. If I don’t believe that Farner ATHANASIUS 
can absolve me, or the contrary; or decline to adopt the views of Jack THE CoBBLER, who 
has pretty much the same pretensions, at least those divines have as good a right to be heard 
as we: and conclusions and consequences must come out of their opinions as out of all others. 

“If, for instance, a young lady is of opinion that Faruer ATHANASIUS is invested with 

oe to curse or bless her into eternity; is the holder of an absolute truth of which 
1e is the authorised and heaven-transmitted expounder; and if the Father says, ‘My dear, 
for the good of your soul, and the benefit of the Church, you had much better take the habit 
of a nun, and pay over that matter of eighty thousand pounds, which can be of no use to 
you;’ of course she has a right to follow the dictates of her conscience, and the keeper of her 
conscience ; and you and I have no right to object to the disposal of her money. : 

“Take the other case again, about which there has been such a brawl and talk in the 
Vice-CHaNceLtor’s Court. An old French refugee and miser, who has scraped together 
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brink of the grave, and without the heart to 
spend a shilling for a pint of wine to warm his 
wretched quaie~tin baihe finds the Roman 
Catholic Clergyman of the district, and, of course, 
brings him to administer consolation to the dying 
old wretch. 

“Enemies may say that the old man, drivellin 
and trembling in the grasp of death, might fall 
an easy victim to an interested person disposed 
to exaggerate the terrors which already were 
agitating him; and take advantage of the weak- 
ness which had stretched him on his miserable 
couch. What does the ReverenD Mr. Hoxp- 
stock do on the contrary? He exhorts Carrk 
to good works—for what better work than 
charity? What cause more sacred than that of 
education? Those dear little girls of Saint 
Aloys’ School want spelling-books and samplers ; 
jand if the old miser, by screwing, by French 
lessons, by whatever means, has amassed a sum 
lof money which he can’t take away with him to 
|the place whither he is going, let him give seven 
thousand to the school, and he will be no worse 
for the donation. 

“The Catholics like pictures, and admit them 





'|as incitements of devotion. Here’s a nice subject 


for a pious artist! Let it hang up in the school 
amongst the little children—the miser dying on 
his miserable pallet—his wretched life —— 

d 


q | out—prostrate by ghastly terrors, by accumulate 


remorse, by mental and bodily weakness an 
imbecility—and the priest and the priest’s friend, 
the barrister, hanging over him, and getting the 
donation from the almost corpse-look up at 
that, little girls! Count your little beads; sing 
your little song in chorus for the repose of the 
soul of the late MonstEur Carr& ! 

“It is true that Carré, for this pious purpose, 
gives his money away from his family; but what 
does this prove? Does this not prove how 
good an Englishman Fatner Ho pstockx is, in 
reply to those wicked assertions that the Roman 
Catholic Ecclesiastics are subjects of a forei 
power? Carré’s relations are Frenchmen. He 
made his money in this country. Why should it 
go out of this country? He lived in Somers 
Town ; let his piety enrich the suburb in which 
he practised the virtues of economy. If he had 
not lived so avariciously as he did, he could not 
have saved at his trade more than three thousand 
pounds, Let his family have that. A soul is 
saved ; a school is built and improved, by which 
thousands of souls more are probably succoured. 
And I, for my part, say that Farner Ho~pstock 
performed A GOOD MORNING’s WORK. 

“And this testimony which I give, is at least 
impartial. Ino more believe that the Pore oF 
Rome or any officer of his has power fo save 
(or the contrary) my soul, than that the beadle 
of St. James’s can do so: I have aright to my 
opinion, and to publish it too; and so repeat 
that the ReveREND Mr. Hoxpstock did a good 
morning’s business. A coup of seven thousand 
pounds in the course of a forenoon’s conversation 
is very seldom made; and many a clergyman has 
passed six hours in taking a confession not 
worth twopence-halfpenny. Mr. Hoipstock 
would, no doubt, and has done; and would give 
his ear to the fetid breath of a beggar dying of 
typhus, as readily as listen to the last quivering 
directions of a perish*ng miser, 

“And if clergymen of his persuasion have a 
persuasion of their own so marvellous, that they 
can alienate young girls from the world, sisters 
from sisters, dying old men yearning for their 
relatives from their natural affections, and the 
ordinary proofs of them—if they can get Miss 
Taot’s money to build a cathedral, or Carré’s 
to found a school—if they can enter families, close 
doors and hold secret councils, remit, confirm, 
soothe, terrify, divide, govern—what call have we 
to complain? If Catholic families choose to sub- 





mit to this, how can we help it, or how interfere ? 
“There is a pile of buildings at ‘l'aunton, say 


ten thousand pounds, is on his death-bed in Somers Town. Shivering and starving on the|}—there isa door. Who is to forbid you to enter 
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| the BAomtey of the night, which gave some idea of the strength of the | 


and mount the steps? And as a young English lady all but a minor, 
imaginative, beautiful, tender in years and intellect, attended by the 
devout and influential friends of her family, by pious relatives, by a 
crowd of priests, with shaven polls, singing round about her, and 
pointing out the joys of heaven to her, has a perfect right to mount 
those steps, and disappear from the world—why is a lady in Bengal 
to be prevented from joining her spouse, whom her relations, the 
practice of the country, and the advice of the most eminent fakeers 
and Brahmins of her church, concur to press upon her?” 


* An OpprEsseD Hinpoo.” 


PUNCH AT THE PLAY.—A LESSON FOR MANAGERS. 


, wo or three weeks ago, Mr, 
Punch paid a visit in state 
| —his usual happy state—to 


Drury Lane Theatre. He 
was received at the door by 
an enormous crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen in waiting, 
all of them wearing their 
orders, and who seemed to 
be rather more free than 
* welcome. On reaching the 
top of the staircase, Jr. 

























SY y | Punch was met by the clerk 
SAI! ||| of the check, to whom 
Il WWI }) he handed the customary 

"Ze i} i counter of copper, humming 
Zw Wigl\| .A/ idea di quel metallo, as'| 
YF IR, he passed into the corri- 
GAA\\\'3}\{_ dor. 
GF “|, ‘The usual freemasonry of 

8 A\\\\'| putting the hand to the 

KG; \| |} pocket being here gone 

G Gin through by J/r. Punch, and 
Ge = 
WY, || understood by the box- 

SA iillli¥ii| keeper, that acute func- 
PYAEN | HII tionary discovered ne, Bae 
VA wi}| | “one vacant seat ona front 

SEE | row,” to which the distin- 





- guished visitor was ushered, 





the dashing Chinese overture to the beautiful British comedy of 
Simpson and Co. 

In due time the curtain rose, discovering the hero of five hundred 
melo-dramas, and the “light comedian” of upwards of a quarter of a 
century. Nevertheless, theatrical youth, like forensic wisdom, is often 
in the wig, and the venerable “young dog” of the old legitimate farces, 
by the aid of the “real gentleman’s head of hair,’ looked as jetty as 
Jetty 'T'rerrz, if not quite as juvenile. 

The acting was of the school called “ mellow,” but a performer, 
like a pear, cannot, unfortunately, preserve for ever the happy medium 
of malhownees. There were all the old points, but the public cannot be 


as the orchestra commenced | 


|French windows down to the ground, looking on to a garden, full of 
| flowers, and commanding a view of an extensive landscape. Perhaps 
|the room was at the top of the house in Mincing Lane; perhaps the 
flower-garden was an ingenious arrangement on the leads of adjoining 
jhouses; and perhaps the landscape comprised our old friends the 
| Surrey hills,” which the London lodging-house keepers, in a mythic 
|strain, frequently declare to be “ wisible.” 

| To Mr. Punch, it must be confessed, this exhumation, as it were, of 
the old dramas and old doings of the theatrical past, was a good deal 
like the unrolling ofa mummy. He stopped to see the spectacle of 
Azael, which, as a spectacle, is excellent. Being good of its class, and 
well done, the public saw it with pleasure; for merit of any kind is 
appreciated. Everybody in the theatre had come to see the spectacle, 
and everybody had come zof to see the old worn-out comedy, with its 
old worn-out acting, and its old worn-out, traditional, but most inap- 
propriate, appointments and scenery. The evening’s performance was 
calculated to convey a lesson to managers; for, in the course of the 
night, what to avoid, and what to do, were both exemplified. What a 
pity it is that the former so often poopenmeneiee over the latter in the 
modern system of management! By the way a new piece has since 
been produced, under the title of a Moruing Call, which is understood 
to be well worthy of an evening call; and we intend, therefore, leaving 
our card, at an early opportunity. 





“HARPER CRIES,—‘’TIS TIME, *TIS TIME!’” 


Tue house of book-taker and bookseller Harper, of New York, is a 
{house built of the skulls of English authors. Never did Purp, the 
|terrible red man, take so many scalps as have fallen to the lot of the 
Ex-Mayor of New York. He is a man all brains—the brains of other 
people. Harper makes his daily four meals off the bones of British 
yenmen. A joint of BuLwer decks his breakfast-table ; at luncheon he 
|has a snack of ‘'ennyson; at dinner, Dickens and Macau ay, with 


ol 


| Ms. SoMERVILLE and Mrs. Howirr as side-dishes ; and at supper— 
|for Harper has a wondrous digestion—James and Mrs. T'ROLLOPE. 
| Since the first book went to press, and the first bookseller was born of 
|that operation, no man has been known with the swallow of our New 
fork Harper. Indeed, he can hardly be called so much a man—as a 
| safe, a brazen safe. And yet there are people, who, failing in admiration 
of such a miracle of a being, put a knave’s trick upon him. Advertise- 
ments in the New York papers give evidence of this melancholy truth. 

Mr. Borrow has recently sent a night-mare to press under the title 
of Lavengro. The house of Putnam had purchased an early and ex- 
| clusive copy of the book of its English publisher, Mr. Murray—much 
to the virtuous ire of the house of Harper; that, nevertheless, set to 
work in its own adroit and energetic way to obtain the sheets wet—the 
wetter the better—from the press. A monster in the human form, 
employed by Mr. Purnam—with no touch of respect for the trading 
enterprise of HareEerR AND Co.—conveyed: to those persevering men a 
copy of Lavengro; a copy which, in the guilelessness of their book- 
nimming hearts, they believed to be perfect; and, so believing, set an 
army of compositors to work, and produced their Levengro at the same 
moment—a double-birth—with the Lavengro of Mr. Putnam! 

So far, so well, and we can see Harrer jocund and smiling—rubbing 





poked in the ribs for thirty years by precisely the same points, without 
the said points getting somewhat flattened. After the appearance of | 
Co., expectation waited for the Simpsoy. ‘The actor is of high pro-| 
vincial repute, and brings with him to London the traditions handed | 
down from London, thirty years ago, as to the dressing of that re- 
spectable old stage nuisance, the “‘ British Merchant.” 

The dramatic representative of Commerce has ever been clothed in a| 
costume, that, in real life in the City, would attract towards the 
merchant a large circle of those rum, but unprofitable customers, thie | 
“boys.” They could not be expected to witness unmoved the advent of 
one, who, decked nearly entirely in buff, would seem to invite the appella- 
tion of “‘old buffer.” The acting of this part was more than respectable, | 
and if the actor had been brought to London to show his talents in | 
amusing novelties, instead of in the worn-out productions of the past age, 
we might have been able to congratulate the performer and the metro- 
politan public on their having made each other’s acquaintance. 

Ever gallant to the fair sex, Mr. Punch has nothing but comp'i rents | 
for the ladies, particularising, however, the sensible expounder of Mrs. | 
Bromuey’s sentiments, and the pretty and promising representative | 
of the unconscious mischief-maker, Mrs. FitzaLian. 

Mr. Punch was, it is true, a little startled at seeing MapAaMeE LA | 
Trapre enter a room in Mincing Lane—there the scene is laid—| 
having come through the thick of the City, in the middle of the day, 
in a white muslin dress, without a bonnet, but a wreath of green on her | 
head, and with an arrangement of ribbons peculiar to the French | 
school-girl of the early part of the present century. 

. The costume, under the circumstances, was startling; but perhaps 
it was meant to be so; for, on the stage, effect is half the battle. For 
the same reason, perhaps, the scene in Mincing Lane was a room, with 





his hands, and then twiddling sympathetically in his pocket—as his 
face glows upon his own Lavengro. (SawneY Bean must have smiled 
in the same sweet, playful way upon the child set apart for his dinner.) 
And now we see the Harper jaw suddenly fail—and the Harper orbs 
flash fiercely, for HARPER reads an advertisement to the effect that Ais 
—Harprer’s Lavengro—is an imperfect, a maimed, a crippled Lavengro. 
And so it is. For the false man who conveyed the sheets had ordered 
the press accordingly—had omitted some four or five pages, filling them 
up with stars—malignant stars dropping grief and loss to Harper— 


jand so his own Lavengro is a Lavengro lost; to the exceeding wrath of 


Harper and the self-glorilication of Putnam! 

Poor Hareer! We would we had the instrument of Harper 
Orpuevs to lament losses such as thine—oh, Harper !—with harp not 
“strung with golden-hair;” not strung with common cat-gut; but 
with the literary heart-strings of scribbling Britishers ! 


“You must Translate, 'tis fit we Understand.”— Hamlet. 


In consequence of the anticipated influx of foreigners, preparations 
are being made for translating everything into all languages, and the 
great season of 1851 is to be known as the polyglot season in history. 
Not only is every language to be spoken everywhere, but some of the 
shopkeepers and others are understood to be making arrangements to 
get their goods, as well as their words, translated into several tongues, 
for the benefit of visitors from the continent. The sausage merchants 
are preparing to get their German sausages translated into French, and 
a dealer in sweet-stuff intends bringing out an English and Italian 
version of his Spanish liquorice. French rolls are to be done into 
Dutch ; the Dutch ovens are to be translated into French, and a large 
ironmonger has ordered a quantity of Italian irons in Dutch metal. 
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SUPERIOR PLAN FOR A NEW GOVERNMENT. 


T has been clearly proved, by recent events, 
that, in as far, at least, as the present 
system of administration is concerned, 
there is something rotten in the state of 
England. With a constitution so carious, 
our national safety must be precarious. It 
will be necessary to reform our scheme of 
Government altogether, to pull Downing 
Street entirely down, and build it up again 
in quite a new style. 

There is a very strong feeling abroad— 
Mill] that is, existing in this country—that the 
sole object of every Government should be 

uniary economy: a sentiment which, if 
carried out, would alter the arrangement of 
S) Queen, Lords, and Commons, into that of 
= pounds, shillings, and pence. 

—F Accepting, then, Buonararte’s assertion 

that we are a nation of shopkeepers—aa 
aphorism endorsed by a political firm of some credit at home—suppose 
we agree to regard the British Empire as one great shop, and to have 
its affairs conducted accordingly. 

Instead of a Prime Minister, let us have a foreman. For a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, say that we substitute a cashier. Con- 
vert the Home Secretary into a shopwalker. In the places of the 
Foreign Secretary aud the Lord Chancellor, put confidential clerks, 
with the proviso, that the gent who does the foreign business shall be 
able to speak French, and the party that occupies the Woolsack shall 
have served in an attorney’s office. \ p 

A staff of smart and active commercial travellers might replace our 
whole diplomatic corps, and conduct all those negotiations with other 
states that the public service will require. 

The subordinate departments of the Treasury and the other Govern- 
ment offices could be filled by a number of civil young men, of good 
character, who might be glad of such situations, not being able to find 
better behind the counters of any private establishment. _ . 

The Navy might be advantageously left to private speculation, which 
would be certain to provide us with a marine amply sufficient for all 
mercantile purposes—and we should have no other objects whatever in 
view. ‘Thus, we should be enabled to dispense with the Admiralty 
altogether, and save all the expense of dock-yards and arsenals. 

In like manner, we could quite do away with the War-Office ; and 

every sensible person must see that, unless we are to have efficient 
national defences, we had better have none at all; for an Army and 
Navy which are not strong enough to repel invasion are of no manner 
of use, and serve only to irritate foreigners by empty defiance, besides 
being productive of unnecessary expense. 
, An invasion, indeed, would do our shop no harm on the whole ; nay, 
it would do us more good than harm in the end. So many troops would 
be only so many customers. If their first arrival were attended with some 
slight injury to property, we could indemnify ourselves in dealing with 
them afterwards. Tt is not probable that they would maltreat us much 
or insult us very grossly, if we only took care to be attentive and 
obliging to them. i 

The Government thus constituted would be a firm trading under the 
name of Vicrorta and Co. The Co. of course would be the Commons ; 
certain other parties would have no share in the concern. However, 
the House would be highly respectable, and would include all the 
leading members of the cottonarchy and calicocracy. Business would 
be done at the lowest figure, and the Bills—it is hoped—would be 
reasonable and give every satisfaction. 









The Value of Character. 


WE are afraid that character is rather at a discount just now, nor 
can ability be worth much, if we are to judge of the value of both by the 
following advertisement cut from a Scotch paper, 

ANTED a person to train a Newfoundland Dog. None need apply whose 
ability and character will not bear the strictestinquiry. Apply” &c., &e. 

Choaracter and ability would appear to be going to the dogs, if the 
above announcement is any fair criterion of the sort of offices the 
qualities in question are likely to command. Talent has often been 
sought to conduct the education of a “young puppy,” but the animal 
has been of a different breed, and the idea of advertising for a man of 
“character” and “ability” to bring up a Newfoundland Dog, is, 
therefore, a novel one, 





THE CONTRIBUTION THAT WILL WIN THE PRIZE. 


Ir is rumoured that Government intends sending to the Crystal 
Palace cofies of all the measures that have been passed this year as its 





contribution to the World’s Exhibition of Industry! 


H. BAILLIE. 


(Being a new Song to ax old Tune.) 


A Premier bold, in Downing Street, 
(By no means pleasant quarters,) 
Reduced his clique, until they fell 
To Whig far-niente, Martyrs ; 
The House of Commons spited him, 
And snubbed him almost daily ; 
But still of all the troublesomes, 
The troublesom’st was BaiLuie. 
Oh, H. Battuie! Importunate H. Baru! 


This Premrer bold tried every dodge 
To burke the Ceylon motion, 
The evidence, when troublesome, 
Was sent across the ocean ; 
Sm Emerson to St. Hele- 
-na (treatment rather scaly) 
Condemned to sail, must take the rail, 
And back to town, for BAILLIE. 
Oh, H. Bartire! Importunate H. Baru! 


In vain Ben Hawes (stout in the cause 
Of one of “ our relations ”’) 
The gov’nor bold strove to uphold 
*Gainst Ceylon revelations ; 
Showed how wrong men must now and then 
Get hung, and proved from PA.ey, 
How folks may write that black is white, 
Nor merit blame from Battin, 
Oh, H. Battie! Importunate H. Battue ! 


One 5 ~ when on the Treasury Bench 
The Premier was reclining, 
At that dim hour when all MPs, 
Save Treasury Lords, are dining ; 
O’er thoughts of Budgets and of Bills, 
A-brooding aught but gaily, 
From out the motion-paper rose 
The awful ghost of BarLuie. 
Oh, H. Barttiz! Importunate H. Barut! 


The motion glum says “ Here I come, 
To shake you in your places ;” 
That is,” replied the Premier bold, 
“To shake Great Britain’s basis,” 
Woop dropped his slate, in such a:state, 
That though the house did rail, he 
Swore ’twas in vain to try’t again, 
While threaten’d thus by Bar.ute. 
Oh, H. Bartire! Importunate H. Baru! 


Then said Lorp Jonny, “ We can’t go on, 
Our minds to business lending, 
While o’er our post this awful ghost 
Is hideously impending. 
“Do go away——’” a wintry smile 
Played o’er its visage paly: 
*T go,” it said, “but I af come back, 
sure as my name’s BaIrLiiz.” 
Oh, H. Battie! Importunate H. Battie! 


Then let: us hope, that to the Pore 
Lorp JouN may give a drubbing: 
That Woop may get his budget passed 
Without the usual snubbing. 
If to Ceylon a TorrINGTON, 
In time to come, may sail, he 
Will warning take, nor motions make 
For any future Baitite. 
Oh, H. Battie! Importunate H. Barcxre! 





MINISTERIAL MEASURES. 


Ministers have not brought forward many Measures this Session; 
and bringing forward nothing, it stands to reason they have not been 
able to carry much. In fact, the whole business of the present year 
may be found collected on the subjoined 


TABLE OF MINISTERIAL MEASURES, 


40 Members make + One Full House, 
1 Full House makes ° ° - One Defeat. 
1 Defeat makes . e - « One Large Minority. 
20 Minorities make . ‘ - One Whig Ministry. , 
1 Whig Ministry makes - One regret the death of Srr Ropert Pee. ! 























Whip. “How warp, GENTLEMEN ! 
Young Farmer, “Come on, GENTLEMEN, NEVER MIND THE 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS! 


Ware Wueat! Ware Waerat!!” 


Wueat—It’s onty Tuirty Sainimcs a Quarter!!!” 








SAVE US FROM OUR FRIENDS. 


Tuts is just now the cry among all the London householders, who are 
receiving by every post threats of invasion from relations of every kind, 
both near and distant; the latter lamenting, and offering to put an end 
to the distance that has hitherto divided them. Every one in town who 
has ever, by the slightest accident, or in the very commonest civility, 
said to any one in the country, “I shall be happy to see you in London,” 
is getting notes from all quarters “accepting his friendly invitation,” 
“ taking advantage of his polite offer,” and stating that “ the approach- 
ing Exhibition offers a fitting opportunity for cementing that friendship 
which circumstances alone have hitherto prevented from becoming 
intimate.” As for ourselves, we are so overrun with “acceptances,” 
that we, who never failed to meet an acceptance of any kind, are puzzled 
how to acecmmodate the thousands who have promised to come and 
take a bed for a few nights at our Office, at 85, Fleet Street. We can 
only say, that our four posters—the four large bills outside our windows 
—are at the service of any one who come; but Judy, with the family, 
including, of course, Zody, will require all the accommodation of our 
household. 

We recommend those who do not wish to be overrun with country 
cousins, to lose no time in getting up a coolness as quickly as possible, 
and a few active mischief-makers might, for the first time in their lives, 
be usefully employed in fomenting family dissensions, calculated to last 
until the Exhibition is over. There are many idle ladies of our ac- 
quaintance, and everybody’s acquaintance includes one or two of the 
class, we dare say, who, being apparently fit for nothing else but back- 
biting, may have full scope in the present season for their amiable pro- 
pensities ; since the setting of people together by the ears just now 
may have the effect of keeping them apart to their mutual advantage. 

A house divided” is the sort of thing that will be required to 
prevent the London houses from getting too full, and there are plenty 
of good-natured friends of both sexes who, we are sure, would be 
only too glad to undertake the task of causing division everywhere 
among familiar friends and acquaintaaces. 











THE OPERATIC CAMPAIGN, 


Tire Operatic war has commenced between the two great powers, 
and the season seems favourable to hostilities on both sides; for there 
are more than ordinary sjoils to be won; the field is larger than ever; 
and the eyes of Europe will be literally on the spot, to look on the 
spectacle, or series of spectacles, that will be offered tothem. The 
campaign has been opened by Her Magesty’s forces having struck the 
first blow, with decided effect, on Saturday last, while the Royal Italian 
army waited a week before making its first decided movement. On 
both sides there is a determined and well-disciplined band, under expe- 
rienced leaders ; and advantage has been taken of the interval between 
last and the present year’s campaign, to fortify the weak posts on both 
sides. The contest will be one of unusual interest; and we shall 
frequently visit the seat of war, provided we find the seat agreeable. 


Angling Extraordinary. 


Lorp Peter, a potentate of the angle—a fisherman of many years 
standing—has had an extraordinary “take.” It appears that the old 
angler is a wonderful hand at hooking maids; pa recently landed a 
maid in his landing-net, weighing the extraordinary weight of eighty 
thousand pounds. The maid is to be seen—if Lorp Peter so willed it 
—at one of his English country-houses, near Taunton. What makes the 
capture of the maid still more wonderful, is the fact that the Fisherman 
threw for her in the deep and muddy waters of Chancery. His tackle 
is said to be very curious: his line being a string of beads, and his bait 
a bit of white muslin—very like a veil. 


A St. Paul’s Sum. 


Given,—The abuse bestowed upon the Dean and Chapter of St. Paui’s 
for the exaction of the twopence, with the amount of coppers taken. 

What has been the receipt of the reverend body—More Kicks or 
Halfpence ? 
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THE KIDNAPPER—A CASE FOR THE POLICE. 


Kidnapper. “‘Toere’s a Be-avtiru, Ver!!! Give me your Parcet, my Dear, WHILE YoU PUT IT ON.” 
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ALL GOING TO THE DOGS! 


EAR Mr. Poncn!—TueE good 
old times are departing indeed ! 
Here is a melancholy paragraph 
for you, from the Morning 
Post :— 

“*Daxcine aT A Discount.—The 
number who attended the Assize Ball 
at York, on Monday Evening, was 
nineteen !’ 

“Ah, Sir! I recoilect the 
day when an Assize Ball was a 
gathering, or, in your finikin 
phraseology, a réunion of all 
the beauty and consequence 
of the county. Then you used 
to have generally half-a-dozen 
fellows, at least, left for execution. But now, we are grown so tender, 
that we can hardly bear to hang anybody, and so squeamish, I suppose, 
that we consider it barbarity and bad taste to assemble and dance over 
the condemnation of our fallen fellow-creatures, as they are termed, and 
what is called the degradation of our common human nature. We are 
fast losing that manly character, Mr. Punch, that distinguished this 
nation in the palmy » Be of the stocks and the pillory, and bear and 


bull-baiting, and of your humble servant, “ PIGTAIL.” 


*,* If our correspondent’s dancing-days are not over, what does he 
say to opening an Assize Ball with a hornpipe in fetters ? 








10 BACCHE. 


Tue lovers of learned music, including our good-humoured friend of 
the Musical World, seem disposed to make Jo Bacche, or, Go it Bach, 
the burden of many of their critical lucubrations. We cannot help 
thinking, nevertheless, that the bit of Bach attempted a few nights 
ago at St. Martin’s Hall must have made the audience wish for 
Baccho stoppers to put an end to the smoky mystification that 
appears to have been going on, if we are to put faith in a criticism that 
fell under our eye on the morning following. The performance was a 
tit-bit of B minor, “long contemplated by musicians with the greatest 
reverence as a monument of scholarship and learning, but its excessive 
pa and deficiency in popular traits have long confined it to the 
study.’ 

By way of making this piece of confusion worse confounded, we are 
told by a critic (who, nevertheless, Juxuriates in Bach, and would chew 
his Bacche to the last in the most succulent and confiding spirit,) that 
“none of the executants displayed any sort of mastery over their duties, 
the voices being, not seldom, completely abroad, occasioning a degree 


of mystification and entanglement utterly obliterating every vestige of | 


form and coherence.” Admitting as we do the propriety of cultivating 
a pure and severe taste for music that may improve the public judg- 
ment rather than tickle the public ear; confessing our respect for the 
educated musicianship which can appreciate all the beauties of that 
mysterious bunch of keys used for opening the portals of harmony ; 
feeling, as we really do, a sincere reverence towards those learned 
critics who can mither us with their A sharps or I flats, and who can 
ut a B natural in our bonnet that will drive us mad with its profound 
uz; we, nevertheless, come to the conclusion, and we think the 
intelligent heads of the Musical World will agree with us, that “ex- 
cessive dryness,” destitute of all “ popular traits,” executed by “ voices 
completely abroad,” and “obliterating every vestige of form an 
coherence,” cannot be the sort of food upon which to nourish the 
musical taste of the public. It is really very like giving the classical 
school of music a sort of Back-handed blow, to drag forth a misty and 
musty composition from the study, and then do such execution upon it, 


as was done lately at St. Martin’s Hall upon poor Bach’s B minor. 





T° M.P.’s—MR. EDWARD BRAY, Polyphonist to the Zoological 

Gardens, having, with some pain, dasseal ites oor and ineffectual 
manner in which certain Members of the House of Commons, in certain 
debates, imitate the crowing of cocks, the barking of dogs, and the 
baa-ing of sheep, . 

Begs leave to state, that he is ready to give Lessons in any such 
accomplishments to any M.P. soever, who may honour him with his 
patronage. 

Mr. Bray’s cockcrow has been considered more perfect than the 
crow of the bird itself; whilst—so successful is his peculiar mode of 
instruction—his imitation of the Donkey, as conferred upon his pupils, 
is altogether worthy of the original animal. 

Address to the Monkey-House, Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. 
P.S.—No Irish Members need apply. 





THE HOODED RAVEN. 


Tue French have a proverb— 
“ Qui veut tenir nette maison, 
Qu’il n'y souffre ni prétre, ni moin, ni pigeon !” 
which may be roughly handled in English— 
“ They that would keep their houses chaste and neat, 
From thence must priests, and nuns, and pigeons beat.” 


But the pigeon is a clean and temperate bird—nay, a piece of inno- 
cence, even when most rapacious and pugnacious, in comparison with 
the household raven—the Household Hooded Raven—a black, sly, 
sinister thing, that of late hops more frequently among us, setting its 
churchyard look, and uttering its death croak in the chambers of the 
sick and dying. It has been said that the raven was fast disappearing 
from England; that, ina few years, it would join the stork and the ustard, 
And behold! What a flight of ravens—Ravens of the Hooded sort— 
have descended upon us! And they glide along our streets, many of 
them young birds, almost callow, hardly come to their full black; but 
with an eye and beak that promise a keen and deadly look, an unfailing 
and mortal stroke in the future. 

But our present story is with an old bird—the Hocded Raven of 
St. Atoysius. We all know what a daring, subtle thief is the Magpie. 
Bits of family plate are of no account in its bill; but what are a few 
forks, and spoons, with, it may be, a punch-ladle and a fish-slice, in 
comparison with a “lift” of seven thousand pounds? Nevertheless, 
the Raven, the Hooded Bird of St. Atoystus, has been known to carry 
off no less in its bill, flying direct with the plunder to the towers of his 
Saiut. Nothing less than a miracle could have given to a mere weak 
raven the strength to bear away such a weight of gold; but when gold 
is the matter in question, can a miracle be wanting ? an 

The story needs Alsop, rather than Punch: however, thus it is. 
There was an old, old jackdaw—frightened years ago from France by 
the noise of the cannon, and the filthy smell of gunpowder—an old 
jackdaw, that, bit by bit, had got together an enormous hoard of coin. 
And this jackdaw was a solitary bird, with a hatred in particular to all 
hen-jackdaws. He loved nothing but his store, that, day by day, grew 
and grew—the jackdaw, the meanwhile, looking the meanest and the 
moet draggled jackdaw that ever hopped or — Now, the jackdaw 
¢ old, and at last fell sick. And then, much pressed, he consented 
t' a lawyer should be brought to him,—a learned Lapwing, with a 
pen-feather in his head,—to make his will. The Lapwing, possessed of 
the knowledge of the hoard of the dying jackdaw, no doubt, affectionately 
pondered the matter in his legal mind. 

Now this Lapwing knew and reverenced the Hooded Raven that 
dwelt in the towers of Sr. Atoystus. And upon certain information, 
straightway the Raven “ ordered his wings” and betook himself to the 
Jackdaw that could not abide the sight of any Raven soever, and always 
screamed at the Raven croak, defying and denouncing it. The poor 
sick Jackdaw entreated all the birds about him to save him from the 
approach of the Raven; and, honest souls !—they tried with all their 
little might—but think ye that the Raven was to be put down by bits of 
house-sparrows, tomtits, and small lay-birds of that sort? Not he. 
And so the Raven—working his hood in a terrible way—and uttering 
his most frightful croak, cried— 

“What’s this? Poltroons—blackguards—sons of darkness—out of 
the way with ye! Fly into holes and corners—melt through the earth 
—for it’s I—I the Hooded Raven of St. Atoysius, that come to brin 
manna in my blessed bill to the dear, darling, suffermg, penitent, dutif 
Jackdaw. Get out of that!” <r 

And, with a flap of his wing, and a lunge of his bill, the Hooded 
Raven bore down all before him; and in a trice was at the bed of the 
dying Jackdaw. And then didn’t the Raven croak—and didn’t he 
|insist that the learned Lapwing should not hop off—as indeed the 
| Lapwing wished—but that he should use his pen-feather according to 
| the commands of the Raven, and for the cause of St. Atoystus! 

And the Jackdaw grew worse and worse. And the Hooded Raven 
' spread his black wings about and above the Jackdaw; and talked the 
| Jackdaw’s own French in a bad croak. And what was said, and what 
was done, whilst the Raven so enveloped the Jackdaw, no other bird 
could tell. But this is the end. The Hocded Raven carried off to the 
towers of St. ALoysrus seven thousand pounds’ worth of gold from the 
hoard of the dying Jackdaw—and the Jackdaw in a day or two died ; 
but the Hooded Raven never returned » oes : a 

The old Jackdaw—as we have said—hated all hen-jackdaws. Now 
the towers of Sr. Auoysrus were expressly built for the succour and 
protection of little hen-jackdaws, mere nestlings; and the Jackdaw’s 
stores became the means of nurturing the creatures of his hate. A moral 
this to all sordid Jackdaws. . 

Nevertheless, let us not fail to struggle, to work, and pray against 
the visits of the Hooded Raven. Woe, woe to the fand, where such a 
bird as the Raven of Sr, Axoystus is familiar to the hearth as Robin 
Redbreast ! 











A Morro ror ovr Cotonet.—Won Conscius S1st. 
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TAKING THE VEIL. 
i) ADYE BLANCHE was a mayden of lofty degree, 


ain And a pretty goode waye from her majoritye ; 
Lapye Biancue was an heiress, and worth, [’ll bee bounde, 
Yff a dumpe, at the leest ninetye thousande good pounde. 


Shee was left by her uncle, Syn HitpEBRAND Hunkgs, 
Al the cashe he had gott in his coffers and trunkes, 
And noe end of broad acres were added thereto, 

By the wyll of her grandam the old Lapy Screwe. 


LapDYE BLANCHE was ryght comely and fayre to beholde, 
To the boote of her parkes and her manours and golde, 

Ye may thinke soche a damsel was counted a catche, 

That wolde make any knyghte a ryghte excellent matche. 
But not ouely the knyghtes, but the preests and the monkes 
Had a view to the neece of Syr HitpeBranp Hunkes; 
And they turned up their eyes, like as dying duckes doe, 

At the syghte of the grandchylde of old Lapy ScrEewe. 


Like a merry young mayd that grete riches was worth, 

She wolde hawke and wolde hunte, and loved all kynd of mirthe ; 
Play’d the virginals, sang, unto tourneys wolde goe, 

And a dancing byde up, sometimes nigh to cock-crow. 

But full sooth is the sawe, and the saying is true, 

That too moche of a good thinge ytt doeth not doe, 
Bye-and-bye Lapye biancue of her pastyme did tire, 
Songe and dance, merlin, palfrey, knyght, poodyl and squire, 
Her ail the leech wist not, but scratchyd his pate, 
Peradventure her boddyce, he sayd, was too strait, 

He dyd thynke change of livinge and ayr were her needes, 
Soe she wente for to staye with the Countess DE Beapgs, 


Nowe the poor Eart pg Beapes was a Papyste devoute, 
And his mother, methinkes, lytle knew he was out. 

He was ruled by his preestes, and believed all they tolde, 

As yff holding it good to be cozened and solde. 

There was nothing all day at De BrapeEs ye castél, 

But the burnyng of edb and tinklyng of bell ; 

And the smokyng of incense, and dronynge of chauntes, 
Which helpe fryars and monkes in their doddges and plantes. 
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Trust the poeete and the fryars, they wolde not let slip 


Through their fyngers a prize like her young ladyeschipp! 
What with scaring and coaxyng—to make a short tale— 
They at last dydled BLancueE into takyng the vayle. 


To the damsel besett with the devylls of blue ; 
And the lyfe did soe differ from that she had past 


All this straungeness and marvel was pleasan* and newe | 
That she found ytt quite jollye to watche and co faste. 
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Through the twelvemonthe of tryall the novyce did gett, 
Whilst the abbess and sisters ali made her a pett ; 

Oh how swete was this lyfe to vain frolick and fun! 
Soe at last came the daye that sholde make her a Nun. 


For to ayde and abett, to Sart Vitus bys shrine 
Came the CaRDINAL WALKERE, with hose of carmyne, 
And the Bisuor or Hokey anp Pokey did come, 
And the Prion oF WanKey, and Aszortt or Fum. 


After them came the Chaplayns, that chanted and sung, 

And the Acolyte urchinnes their censers who swung ; 

And hye lordes and —_ dames met, the sight to beholde, 

And the chapelle dyd blaze with fyne colours and golde. 

Mong the rest was a young knyghte whome BLancuE might have wed; 
For her love they had hoaxt her Lorp Eustace was dead ; 

He had marryed another; and there, with his wife, 

Looked more comelye than ever he dyd in hys lyfe. 





The fryars dyd sing and the organ dyd roar, 

Lapy Buiancue knelt the CarpinaL WALKERE before, 
And the Bisuor or Hoxey, and Assot or Fum, 

Held up each his left hand’s two first fingers and thumb. 


Then the old Lapy Ansgss she owt with her sheares, 
And the mayden’s fayre lockes did crop close to her ears ; 
And the Churchmen looked on and dyd pleasauntly smile, 
All the damsels in Chappelle a-cryinge the while. 


Then she hadd on the vayle, and the Sisterhoode’s clothes, 
Bidding farewell for ever to flounces and bowes ; 

Thus the Church for a bride did the Lapyz BLancue win,— 
Sister UrsuLa now—with her lande and her tyn. 


Here ’s success to your priests that for fortunes doe hunte, 
And look out for young damsels with plentye of blurie; 
With no lawes to forbid them, as shown in ‘» tale, 
About catchyng an Heiress, and takyng the Vayle. 
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SILENCE—PRAY SILENCE! 


Comrtatnts have reached us of a practice which has nearly reached 
perfection—the perfection of impertinence—consisting of a habit among 
certain stall-frequenters at the theatres, of making their own voices 
heard above those of the dramatic company. It is true that it may be 
sometimes charitable to drown the language of the stage, though it is 
frequently in such a state of dilution, that it would be almost im- 
possible to find anything less solid in which the drowning process 
could be effected. If a person pays to go to a theatre, he is entitled to 
hear what is said on the stage, even though he pays something extra in 
the shape of a penalty for listening to uninteresting dialogue. 

_ It does happen, however, that there are good things produced ocea- 
sionally at all the theatres, and as it is to see these things that people 
usually pay, we feel called upon to protest—on their behalf—against 
interruptions from Aaditués of the stalls who may happen to have 
“heard it all before,” and to be J/asé of everything. If these gentlemen 
would postpone their conversation during the piece, and only talk by 
way of entr’acte, their small-talk might perhaps be acceptable; but as 
long as the old story of “one at a time” is remembered—we allude to 
the incident of the donkey and the Mayor both trying to make them- 
selves heard at once—there will be an objection to the simultaneous 
talking on the stage and among the audience. 


Political Chivalry. 


_A Newsparer, that advocates unreasonable bread, calls Lorp 
Stantey “the noble and chivalrous leader of the Country party.” 
Chivalrous comes from cheval, a horse. What Lorp Stantey has to 
do with a horse, in a political sense, we do not know, except in as far 
as, without disrespect, he may be called a clever jockey. As for Pro- 
tection, it is merely his hobby. 











ANOTHER RIVAL TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Extremes generally meet; and we are this year threatened with the 
meeting in Londonof two very striking extremes, in the shape of the Exhi- 
bition of Industry at the Crystal Palace, and the Exhibition of Idleness 
at the Palace of Westminster. The contributors to the latter are nume- 
rous, and the contributions somewhat curious. One of the first articles 
sent in, and which has done so much towards the grand display of Idle- 
ness, was an article of Woop, consisting of a cumbrous piece of obstruc- 
tive machinery, called a Budget. This extraordinary piece of goods so 
effectually blocked up the legislative way, that nothing could be done; 
while Loxp Joun Russet has since contributed a measure or two— 
which may be called measures of space, from their containing nothing 
—and which have added materially to the great Parliamentary Exhibi- 
tion of Idleness. It is expected that by the time our visitors arrive 
from abroad, the arrangements for doing nothing will be quite complete ; 
and if we are to take the past as a guide for the future, we may calcu- 
late on being able to show the world a display of the political far niente, 
which is almost, if not quite, without precedent. 





The Cold Water Cure for Vagrants. 


At Wexford—says an Irish paper—they have got rid of vagrants by 
a simple process: twenty-four hours’ imprisonment and a thoroug 
washing. No beggar submitted twice to the cold water. It is an old 
belief that Truth harbours in a well; and, it would seem that her sister 
Charity—in her best moments—is to be found at a pump. 


A Guortovus Bonxrrre.—Lorp LanspowneE would be happy to see 
the Income-T'ax repealed, and then “he should be glad to move that 
all the papers relating to it should be burnt.” The on!y mode, we take 
it, in which an income-tax paper can appear light to anybody. 
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Old Gentleman (politely). “ Ou, Conpuctor! I sHaLL FEEL GREATLY 
OBLIGED TO YOU IF YOU WOULD PROCEED, FOR I HAVE AN APPOINTMENT 
IN THE Strand, AND I Am AFRAID I SHALL BE TOO LATE.” 

Conductor (slamming the door) “Goon, Jim! HeEre’s an Otp Cove 
A CUSSIN AND A SWEARING LIKE ANY THINK!!!” 














NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A (TOO) LATE 
BARRISTER. 


How I came to take, permanently, the equity side of my profession, I 
can hardly tell ; but let me say, by the way, that profession and practice 
do not always go together. I think I was ultimately lured to equity by 
the terrible fascination of its ruinous costs; and I thought that, if 
suitors were to be devoured, I might as well “ grind their bones to make 
my bread,” as allow all the grist to go to the mill of others. My reading 
had been happily mixed at the University, and combined a sort of 
Oxford mixture, adapted rather to use than ornament. My intellectual 
food had been varied by square roots; and over the most difficult cubes 
I had often smoked my cheap Cuba. . 

After taking my degree, I had sat down before the fire, with Coxe 
in my hand, and I soon became red-hot for my profession. In this 
state I was ready for Bury’s, which threw me into a flame of forensic 
ardour; and Core Ox Criminal Informations heaped fuel upon fire. 
With an appetite thus whetted, by what was so essentially dry, I 
devoured all Frearne’s Remainders; 1 swallowed the whole of the 
Digests ; 1 made short work of PeTersporrr’s Abridgement in fifteen 
volumes, with its Supplement in five; 1 exhausted JaGor’s Fisheries at 
a sitting ; of which, in fact, I crammed to an extent of which Europe— 
except, perhaps, some unfortunate Turkey in Europe on the approach of 
Christmas—would fail to furnish a precedent. I was loaded to the very 
muzzle with legal ammunition; and the great question had to be decided 
—how I should go off. ; 

Time, alas! has answered the question, by leaving me without enough 
shot in my loeker to buy powder for my wig. My professional career 
has been a feeble flash in a broken pan. I have fizzed and fumed for a 
brief period. Yet, though aiming, as it were, with the double-barrelled 
arm of law and equity, I have, with both, missed the mark. : 

But I am anticipating, which I ought not to do, for my anticipations 
were always erroneous, Alas!—I remember how fancy—the great 
distributor of offices to the non-official—the sovereign by whom all the 
unacknowledged statesmen are being constantly sent for to form a 
cabinet—I say, I remember how fancy entrusted my very infancy with 
the Great Seal. The woolsack was the blissful spot where I and my 
imagination used to go woolgathering by the day, week, month, and 
year. Epon was the great object of my earliest veneration. His 
doubts inspired me with a sort of mystic awe; and when, after dallying 
with a cause for hours, and pronouncing a judgment that wanted only 
to be left alone by himself to make it a decision, he would express his 





determination to “take the papers home,” I used to congratulate 





myself on entering a profession that ought, indeed, to immortalise its 
chiefs—if, at least, they are to have time to attend to it. 

Before I proceed to tear out the leaves of my note-book, and expose 
them to the public gaze, a process like that of “ pinning my heart upon 
my sleeve for daws to peck at”—should they poshiahly inclined— 
before I draw the fearful picture of the ward in Chancery with the cruel 
old guardy—in the shape of the CuancELLon—keeping every thing, 
and especially the property, under lock and key; before I draw the 
picture of the Infant Suitor, creeping through the stages of infancy, 
manhood, maturity, and decay, until with one leg in the grave and the 
other in the Court of Equity, he dies with bills of revivor on al! sides of 
him; before I proceed to these harrowing details, let me look around 
me and describe what Chancery really is. Common Law being founded 
on certain principles, it was perhaps thought that the law might get too 
common, as well as too certain, and a system was required which would 
prevent law from getting very vulgar or common, by making it extremely 
dear, and disturb its monotonous certainty by rendering it as uncertain 
as possible. There were also some cases that the law could not meet, 
and, as in every case there must be some money to spend, it was thought 
that the lawyers should havea chance of meeting it, and hence, perhaps, 
we get the word Chancery. 

The mode of proceeding in Chancery was always to begin by a bill— 
and indeed the proceedings seem to have begun as they meant to go on, 
for there were nothing but bills from the commencement to the close 
of a suit in Chancery. The suitor asks for relief; and there is some- 


{thing facetious in the form of his demand; for he makes it in the 


name of “ Charity,” though the first taste he gets of the sort of charit 
he may expect, is a heavy demand for fees, including one for counse 





for putting his name on the bill, or signing the petition. From the | 
earliest times there was such an antipathy among defendants to be ' 
brought into Chancery, that those who served the first process, used | 


often to get their bones broken, and might have returned zul/a bona to 
the writ ; while, in the Time of E1izaBetu, an officer was made to eat 
it *—or, in other words to breakfast on a parchment roll—and as none 
of the digests were then prepared, the work of digestion must have 
been very difficult. To eat one’s own words is unpleasant enough at 
all times; but to eat somebody else’s, written out on a stiff material, 
including ink, must have been a material ink-onvenience. 

If the defendant did not appear, he was supposed to treat the whole 
affair with contempt, and he became the object of a series of attach- 


ments, each attachment costing him so much, that he was in danger of | 


being, as it were, killed by kindness. Jf from age, imbecilit 


y, panic, 
or any other cause, the defendant kept out of the way, 


‘ he was 


pronounced a “rebel” —a sort of Ros Roy, haunting the merry | 


greenwood of Whetstone Park, and other famous retreats in 
which the intended victims of Chancery were accustomed to hide 
themselves. 2 

if the defendant had no interest in the matter, he might put ina 
disclaimer, but he must pull out a ten-pound note, at least, to enable 
him to put in anything. If he answers, he generally denies everything 
and asks for costs—a piece of disinterestedness that is as common as it 
is touching, for every suitor asks for costs, which, it is well known, go 
into the pockets of the lawyers; and, therefore, it is a pleasing trait of 
simplicity on the part of the clients who pray for them. One of the 
most common answers to a Bill in Chancery is “want of parties,” 


amounting to a request that some other persons should be joined in the | 





mess ; for it is a natural feeling among mankind, when in a scrape, to. | 


involve with themselves as many as possible. Chancery seldom objects 


to take in all that can be got; fora suit in equity seems to be as elastic, | 


as far as accommodation is concerned, as a threepenny omnibus. The 
reply of Equity to all applications for the admission of parties is almost 
invariably, “‘ Plenty of room—jump in;” for in equity, as in fishing, 
the greater the number that can be hooked, the finer the sport—and, in 
fact, the more the merrier. 

* Note to Spence’s valuable work on the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Equity, vol. i., page 370, 





American Contributions to the Exhibition. 


WE understand that amongst other curiosities brought over by the 
St. Lawrence, there is a cheque sent by a distinguished American 
publisher to a no less distinguished English author—a cheque in pay- 
ment of his book, originally produced in England, and immediately re- 
printed in New York—it is said that, as this cheque may be seen to the 
very best advantage, Lorp Rossr’s telescope will be brought to bear 
upon it. 





THE DOVE-TRAP. 
ANTED, A FEW NUNS.—At the Dove-Trap, a Convent of the Pourrr 


Sisters, there is accommodation for a few candidates for the “white” and “ black’’ 


W 


veils. Virgins of property inadmissible, the Sisterhood feeling a due “ consternation” 
at the notion of receiving neophytes, “on account of their worldly advantages.” The 
poor and orphan will alone be received. No heiresses need apply.—Address to the 


Bisnop oF LacvinGinis. 
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WHY NOT? 


i ACCORDING to the 
Guide Book, Ban- 
bridge, in the County 
Down, is one of the 
most agreeable and 
flourishing places in 
Treland. ‘Banbridge 
is situated on the 
| river Bann, which 
'| rises in the Moudne 
,: Mountains and falls 
|| into Lough ae. 
|| Within these few 
years the place has 
risen into consi- 
| derable importance, 
| wholly from commer- 
cial enterprise; and, 
if it was necessary 
to point out what can 
be accomplished by 
' individual exertion, 
Banbridge might be 
cited as an example. 
Trees adorn the 
wavy country and 
the villas on_ the 
; banks of the Bann. 
Bleaching-greens;chequer the’ surface: mills and factories, with their 
ge seg oe of ponderous wheels and tall chimnies, are scattered along 
the river sides, mingled with the houses and gardens of the proprietors, 
the comfortable cottages of the workmen, and their small and minutely 
mixed tillage and pasture fields. What more peaceful and beautiful 
sight can be conceived: and isn’t it cruel to think that the comfortable 
inhabitants of such a sweet district should be driven, by the ferocity of 
our law, into armed rebellion ? 

“Such is the case—a case only too common in our dear sister 
country of Ireland. A man lives in this country: peacefully occupies a 
farm and premises there: tills and garners, sows and reaps, and 
naturally does not like to pay rent. Whodoes? What generous man, 
surrounded by his children, would like to = away money, and deprive 
his darlings of their bread—in order to fatten an already bloated land- 
lord? What man, after four years’ quiet possession, would like to give 
up his own—to see the Bailiff at his door—to see his cattle and sheep 
driven away—the lamb, that his pretty children loved and tended, led 
off, bleating, to alien shambles—and the arm-chair, in which his old 
mother very likely sate, occupied by the heartless carcass of the man in 
ae ey The desecrated home, the insulted household gods, the 

esolated cupboard, the rifled poultry-yard, the empty duck-pond and 
stable ;—it is hard to think of images like these, without feeling 
sympathy for him who loses such treasures, or hate for the ruthless 
tyrant who ravishes them. There ought to be no rent: no landlords : 
no bum-bailiffs. What man—what body of men—what cursed Saxon 
law has a right to trample out the fire upon your hearth-stone ?—to 
make a ruin of your sontee 

watch from your fob, the shawl from your wife’s shoulders—and send 
her and os little ones shivering into the world? The men of Ban- 
bridge, who arose, in their might, to rescue one of their comrades from 
the grasp of the Law and the oo ae deserve well of their country. 

“The above melancholy, but natural remarks, are inspired in my 
bosom (and, as I trust, in that of every honest man) by reading a report, 
which appears in the Irish papers, that a gentleman, having a tenant 
at Banbridge, who owed, and refused to pay, four years’ rent, took with 
him the sub-sheriff and a bailiff, and proceeded to distrain. 

“The bloodhounds of the law, the sub-sheriff and his attendant, 
armed with a writ; the landlord with the rascal-rapacity of his race, 
and urged with a fiendish lust to get his four years’ tribute; were met, 
close to Banbridge, by two hundred ant men, armed with guns; 
and, so just and universal was the indignation of the people against 
them, that the whole of the two hundred opened a fire upon the land- 
lord and the myrmidons of the bloody law. Nothing can be more 
simple or fair than this:—A dastardly attack, upon the part of the law, 
is met by an honourable and manly resistance on the part of the finest 
peasantry in the world. One of the law bloodhounds, at whom a 
gallant peasant fired, taking a coward advantage of the honest fellow, 
when his gun was gone off, sprang at him and tried to collar him; 
but the brave Pappy slipt out of the ruffian clutches of the bailiff, an 
escaped with agility; and, finally, bailiff, and sub-sheriff, and landlord 
were obliged to retire before an indignant population. ; 

“Let English landlords, who are grumbling about their rents, just 
look at this example, and take warning. Here is a tyrant in Ireland, 
who does not get a shilling of rent for four years, and when he asks for 





?—to pluck the steed from your stall, the| 


it, the whole country turns out to shoot at him, How would the Duxe | 


or Ricumonp like to let his land upon such leases—and get (from 
behind one of his own hedges) such a pepper-corn rent? It is manifest 
that land held upon this tenure ought to fetch a good price, for tenants 
must be so eager to have it. 
“The Irish legislators are worthy of the legislation. One of them 
ts up in the House of Commons and puts a series of questions to the 
rish eae. He wants to know—First, Whether the report is 
true? Secondly, Whether there is an official report? Thirdly, 
Whether the Secretary will lay that official report before the House ? 


“<« Fourthly, Whether he considered it fair towards the misguided people of that country, 
on the one side, or the Lord-Lieutenant on the other, that process of the kind in ques- 


tion should be issued by the sub-sheriff, without apparently taking the slightest | 


trouble to ascertain whether the process would be opposed by the people; and, if so, 
whether he had taken a sufficient force to overawe the misguided people ?’” 


“What would poor old Ireland do if she hadn’t her real friends 
and representatives to stand by her? Here’s the real state of 
the case. The Government is in fault, of course, and acting unfairly 
towards the people of Down. If a man wants his rent, after four 
years, he ought to ascertain whether the process for obtaining it 
‘will be opposed by the people.’ If it will be eet | the 

ople, as of course it will, the landlord ought to get a sufficient 
orce to overawe the people. A bailiff should march with a couple 
of companies at his back, and, if convenient, say a field-piece. The 
sharpshooters of the peasantry line the outlying hedges, of course, in 
advance of the main body, and open a fire at the Regulars. Regular 
skirmishers dislodge (with a considerable loss amongst the Red-coats 
and Peelers) Peasantry’s advanced men, who fall back on the principal 
column: the action becomes general. Having the advantage of artillery, 
the Peelers and Red-coats finally get the uppermost, the gallant 
Peasantry retires in good order, after severely punishing the invading 
force. The - : from the stables and outhouses ceases: the garrison 
is withdrawn; the hall-door is burst open; the wounded officers are 
brought in and laid on the drawing-room sofas, and the men are 
amputated on the billiard-table; and the sheriff (if not picked 
off) enters, and puts in his execution. This would clearly be the 
‘fair’ way of doing things. It is savage, cruel, and unmanly for a 
sheriff and his officer to advance unarmed upon two hundred brave men 
and ask for rent; it is a sheer premium to murder. What honest an 
ardent Patriot, knowing the wrongs of his country, and maddened by 





centuries cf oppression, could resist the opportunity of shooting a bailiff? | 


A fellow who comes out on such an errand is no better than an amateur 
bull’s-eye : and a government that employs him is merely provoking an 
honest people to revolt. 

“In England 1 own the case would be different. In England, a 
landlord would most probably want his rent at the half-year, and if he 
waited for four years, and then distrained for it, it is probable that his 
officer would not be fired upon by two hundred of the tenant’s friends, 
assembled on a rising ground, with their picquets in advance. Nor 
would an English member for a Devonshire borough, let us say, hearing 
that such a disturbance had taken place in Yorkshire, rise up and ask the 
Home Secretary whether the conduct of the Sheriff’s officer was ‘fair’ 
towards those misguided Yorkshire folks—as a Munster gentleman spoke 
about the Ulster men the other day. Here, as yet, rent is considered to be 
fair, and it is not thought altogether unfair that aman should have to pay 
it. If my landlord were not to Ret his quarter and to put a distress into 
my house (both of which may Fate forbid!) the rest of the inhabitants 
of the street would not turn out with double-barrelled guns to shoot 
R. Levi or Mr. Stroman. If Levi and Stroman came unarmed, 
save with their writ, and were fired upon by two hundred men, no 
English Member would inquire in Parliament, why a regiment was not 
sent with Messrs. L. & S., and ask if the sending them unaccompanied 
was ‘fair’ upon my two hundred friends, armed with pike and gun. If 
Levi and SLoMAN were shot by my two hundred friends, people would 
use a stronger term than ‘ misguided’ to describe the ten score cham- 
pions. If even one score of armed s were to attack a lawyer’s 
clerk in his lawful and peaceful calling, fire at him from behind hedges, 
and deliberately attempt his murder, the sympathy of the public would, 
to say the least, be with the single and unprotected man: but this is 
not hey this is the sister country—our sister’s morals, her religion 
her virtues, her vices, her views of right and wrong, of black and 
white, are quite different from ours. 

“Oh, Mr. Punch ! when our sister’s children wanted a Parliament of 
their own, why, why did we balk our eloquent cousins? Why shouldn’t 
they have their own Commons, their own Lords, their own Bench of 
Bishops, and settle their own disputes their own way? Will you please 
to agitate for a Repeal party here? If you do, I suspect you will find 
many an Englishman — to join it; and, in the matter of Repeal at 
least, like your very humble servant, “Hens Hiperwior.” 





Some People never know when they have had Enough. 


We see a Petition has been presented “for the better supply of 
Water to London.” Considering we had rain every day last week, we 








must say that some persons are extremely fastidious. 








VUL. XX. 

















| I’m sure he’s getting fond of spirits. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF AN (EX) UNPRO- 
TECTED FEMALE. 


Mrs. Jones (late Miss Martna Srrucess) receives a Census Paper, 
and has difficuities in respect of it. 
Time.—Saturday, March 29. 


Mr. Jonzs is away from home, on business. Mrs. Jones has been left for 
a week to struggle with her loneliness, a sense of the horrors of 
Papal Aggression and the approaching Exhibition of all Nations, a 
Slighty Housemaid, and a Cook of violent temper. 


Scens.—Zhe Front Parlour, Great Coram Street. The ¥x-Unrno- 
TECTED discovered at her solitary meal, It is raining. 
Ex-Unprotected Female (in a damp and dreary frame of mina). How it 
ours! { hope Jonns is not out in it. He never wi// put his feet in 
10t water, on his journeys, He says it does him more good to put the 
hot water into his mouth, mstead, with a little brandy and sugar. Uh! 
I (Reverts by a well-known law in 
the association of ideas, from Mr. Jonrs’s “hot with,” to the “ cold 
without.’) Oh, dear! how it’s raining to be sure. They say that 
Crystal Palace is quite full of water--and no wonder, I’m sure; and 
very glad [ am of it. With their Carprnat WisemMans and Gavazzis 
—a parcel of foreigners! And, merey only knows what revolutions 
they mayn’t have, when they all come over here, and clubs and things. 
I’m sure it’s dreadful. (4 smart knock is heard; across between the 
rat-tat of the Postman and the rat-a-tat-tat of a visitor.) Oh! what’s 
that P—only a knock. But one’s so nervous. Jones shail stay at 
home all this summer; and if he loses his situation I’m not a-going to 
be left alone with the foreigners and people—and so 1 ’ll tell him. (4 
colloquy is heard im the passage.) Theve’s that Mary a-gossiping as 
usual. The baker, | suppose; or the greengrocer’s young man from 
round the corner, about the firewood. 

(Znter Many (the flighty Housemaid) with a Paper in her hand, and 
some excitement in her manner, Miss Mary is a good deal 
prettier than a housemaid has any right to be, even if not flighty. 

Mary—how often have I told you not to stay gossiping with people 
at the door ? 
Mary (putting herself, morally, into an attitude of self-defence). Please, 
*, I were not a gossipin! It’s a man with the Censers. 


Ex-Unprotected Female (horrified). Papers! Oh!—I-suppose theyre 
some horrid Popish tracts. 

Mary. Pertikly not, when to be called for. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (in bitter apprehension), 
back again, is he! But you didn’t take ’em in? : 

Mary. Please M’, he said it was the law, and I must, or we ’ll ail be 
had up afore the justices. There’s the paper, M’ 

Ex-Unprotected Female (taking it u 
CarpinaL Wiseman has triumphed, and that the Povn’s guard are 
distributing wstruments of superstition and confessions of faith). Good 
gracious! (Reads superscription.) “Census of the Population ”— 
(much relieved). Oh, you stupid girl!—why, it’s the Census ! 

Mary (doggedly re-inserting the “rs”). Yes, M’, I said it was the 
Censers. 

Ex-Unprotected Female. Don’t be saucy, Mary; I beg you won't. 
It’s the Census I tell you; that is—(rather puzzled for a definition)— 
it’s intended—(catching at the Registrar-General’s information)—“ to 
show the number of the population—their arrangement by ages and 
families, in different ranks, professions, employments, and trades ; their 
distribution over the country, in villages, towns, and cities; their 
increase and progress in the last ten years.” (Taking breath.) Yes, 
that’s what it is, Mary (¢riamphantly)—and a very good thing, too. 

Mary (saucily). 1 don’t see what business anybody ’s got with other 
people’s ages and families, and such like. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (who has been turning over the document in some 
bewilderment with the General Instructions, and Examples, and Directions). 
How dare you talk so, you impudent thing! It’s the Government. 

Mary (with redoubled sauciness). If 1+ was the Qugxn, M’, I don’t 
think she’s any business to ask all them questions M’. 

Ex-Unprotected Female, Oh, Mary—how dare you? Take away the 
things, do—this minute. 

Mary. Yes, M’. [Tahes away the things, and Exit. 

Ex-Unprotected Femate (settling herself down seriously to grapple with 
the Census Paper). Now, then, let me see. I’m glad Jongs will have 
| to fill it, for it seems rather difficult from all these instructions. Eh? 
(Reads.) ‘his paper will be called for on Monday, March 31st, by the 
appointed officer.” Ob, dear! then Jones won’t be back in time—and 
whoever ’s to fill it up if Jowxs isn’t here? (Reads again.) “ You are 





requested to insert the particulars specified on the other page, vem 6 
ing all the persons who slept or abode m your house on the night of 
March 30th.” ‘That’s to-morrow—and Jones won’t be back for a 


Lxz-Unprotected Female (whose mind is acutely alive to the encroach-| week! Oh, dear, dear, how provoking! 


ments of the Papal power), The Censers! 
me! Bringing Censers to my house! They ’ll bring the incense next, 
and the white veil, | suppose, and ask one to go into a Nunnery—the 
wretches ! 
Puseyites, let alone the Cardinals and the Monks, and that BisHor oF 
Ciirton (with fervour). Tell the man to take ’em away, this minute, 
and say I’m surprised at his impudence. 


Oh! Goodness gracious | 
lof March 30th to be entered.” 
| entered in his own house! (Goes on bitterly.) “‘ Write after the name of 
When they know I can’t abear Mr. Bennett and the | the Head of the Family, the name of his Wife—”’ But I ain’t to write | 
| the name of the Head of the Family—I thought—because he don’t sleep | 
lhere. Oh! why wid/ they? They really ought toexplain. “ Write the | 
| name of his Wife”—MartuHa STRUGGLES is my name. 
Mary (much impressed by her mistress’s excitement). Please M’, I said | others of the same surname—” (Pauses, overwhelmed by the vision of | 


Let’s see. (Reads.) “ Name and Surname—no person absent on the night 
is pe > 
Then Jones won’t be entered—not 


2 


“ Children and 


we didn’t want any; and was ordered never to take im no papers at | Joneses ¢hat rises before her.) Oh dear—others bearing the surname of 


the door. 





Joxes—why, there’s ten pages of ’em in the Post-Ofice Directory ! 


Then he’s coming» 


er @ vague impression that 


Beceeeal 
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Whats this column ? (Reads again.) “ Relation to Head of Family.” But 
I haven’t to put Head of Family down at all—if he doesn’t sleep here. 


(Reads, in a perplexity.) _“ State whether wife, son, daughter, or 
other relative.” Whose wife, I should like to know, if I musn’t ier 


tion JONES use he doesn’t sleep at home that night? “Other 
relations.” Goodness! me—how am I to know all the man’s rela-! 
tions—it’s a Welsh family, and they’re all related to each other! 
there. ( 8 again, in a state Sordivtag on despair.) “Deaf and| 
dumb, or blind; write ‘deaf and dumb,’ or ‘blind,’ opposite the | 
name of the person.” Dear me! There’s nobody here deaf and dumb, | 
or blind ; so how can I write such things, when they say I’m to be! 
fined £5 if I don’t write the truth, and have to go before the justices, 
and perhaps be sent to the station-house, or somewhere—for perjury ?— | 
And then, there are the servants! I do declare 1’m afraid to ask that 
Coox—she flies out so—and Mary will be giving me some of her im- 
ertinence. At all events I’d better prepare them for it. (Rings the 
il nervously, and resumes her consideration of the Papers.) Fitteen| 
places for people’s names? I wonder why they put in fifteen, and not! 
ten, or twelve, or twenty? And I wonder what they want it all for, | 
the Government. I’m sure, except for the Taxes, and such bothering | 
| things as this, we don’t see much of the Government. 
| Enter Many, who bobs defiance. 
Mary. Did you ring, M’ ? 
Ex-Unprotected Female. Send up Coox—(Many is going)—and come | 
yourself—Mary—I’ve something very serious to say to you. 
Mary (aside). I s’pose she’s agoing to 
or other, the old ——. 


Re-enter Many, with Coox,.very red in the face, and with a tendency to 
avail herself of the support of neighbouring pieces of furniture. | 

Ez-Unprotected Female (with mingled emotion and dignity). Oh—I’ve 
sent’ for you, Mary, and Cook, about this paper. We’ve all got to 
answer the questions the Government asks us in it. 

Cook (labouring under an intense hatred of Centralisation). And what 
business has the Government a comin’ leavin’ papers here for, I’d like 
to know? I’d like to catch the Government a comin’ down the area- 
steps, I would—or into my kitching. I’d pin a dish-cloth to the 
Government’s tail, I would. There! (Sxorts defiance, and grasps an arm- 
chair in her emotion.) 

Ex-Unprotected Female (with stern dignity). Cook, it’s awful to hear 
you use such language of the Government. Now, attend to me, both 
of you, and answer my questions. (Zakes a pen. To Coox, who radiates 
defiance and obstructiveness.) Your name is SARAH SoaKER. 

Cook (with malignant triumph). No, Mum—it ain’t no such thing. 

Ex-Unprotected. Female (alarmed), Why, that’s the name 1 hired 





you by. 

Cook (with diabolical glee). But it ain’t my name as I was baptised by 
—and what that is, nobody knows, as I don’t wish it—wich it isn’t the 
Government, nor you neither, Ma’am. It’s mean in the Government to 
come prying into families—it ’s shabby in’em—and they ’d better ask how 
much drippin’ goes into the pantry—perhaps you’ll put that down for’em. 


knag us about somethin’ | 





“ MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” 


OTHING escapes the Member 
for Lincoln. Cox. 
SIBTHORP gave no- 
tice, a few days ago, 
of his intention to 
make a motion for 
the reduction of the 
salary of the Chair- 
man of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, to 
the extent of £500 a 
year; and also to 
if ask aquestion about 
the barrel-organs in 
the public thorough- 
fares. We suppose 
the mind of the 
gallant Colonel na- 
turally recurred to 
barrel-organs when 
he thought of re- 
ducing a salary to 
the tune of £500 
per annum, ‘The 
combination seems 
somewhat discord- 
ant to ordinary ears, 
but we have nodoubt 
the Honourable Member will make the matter as clear as he does every 
other subject which he touches. When he brings the question on, we 
can only say, on behalf of the poor Italian 








mn 





A DODGE FOR DOWNING STREET. 


MINISTERS are no conjurers, nor, indeed, do they profess to be; but 

erhaps they may not be above taking a hint from those who are; and 
1n that case we would refer them to Monsieur and Mapamy Rosin, 
whose Soirées Mystérieuses are not much more Myst-ricuses, but a great 
deal more amusing, than some of the Soirées of the House of Commons. 
Among other wonders, is the sudden appearance of eight ha!f-crowns 
im an empty box, suspended to the ceiling by a thin piece of cord,—the 
box being made of perfectly transparent glass, and the money appearing 
there at the simple word of Monsirur Rosin. 
bird that might whisper valuable secrets into the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHEQUER’s ear, by telling him how the money is made to come at 





Ex-Unprotected Female (in a tone of conviction). Sanau SOAKER, you’re 
in liquor—don’t go to deny it. Mary Brices. Your condition, if you 
please? As for that woman’s condition, it’s Gin— she smells quite strong 
of it. (Examining from paper). “ Married, Widower, Widow, or Unmar- 
ried ?” Mary Brices, I insist on your answering, or | shall be fined £5. 


Ez-Unprotected Female (with solemnity). Mary Briaes—if you don’t 
answer the question I shall suspect the worst. You ain’t married, 
Mary Briees? 

Mary Briggs (with all the pride of her sex). Well, M’, and if I was, I 
hope a poor servant may go and get married. 

L£x-Unprotected Female (with a horrid light breuking in on her). Good- 
ness gracious ! oh dear! That soldier--I do—believe —oh, Mary Brices 


But how do I know what’s true, and what isn’t? And how ever 
is one to fill it up, if one don’t even know one’s own servants’ 
names and conditions? And no Head of the Family at home— 
| and obliged to put oneself down as a wife, without saying whose 
wife, and to put deaf and dumb, or blind, after one’s name, whether 
one is or not; and to be fined £5, if it isn’t true; and to have to 
tell one’s age, and find out other females’ ages. Oh, dear! oh dear! 
T never shall—I’m sure I shall have to go before the Justices ! 

[Mary and Cook triumph in her agony. The Curtain falls on 

her despair. 





An Old Brilliant Set Anew. 


Tue honourable Member for Canterbury, during the debate on the 
—s Bill, is reported to have described the said Bill as a “ Bill of 
Sham Pains and Penalties against a Sham Aggression.” At that rate, 
the Popish hierarchy ought to drink Lorp Russe11’s health. We are 
justified by the venerable authority of MrLLen in asserting that, if the 
bill will only inflict sham pains upon them, they will not find the eup of 





Mary Briggs (pursing her lips and flushing). Shan’t then—if it was £50. | 


—(Mary endeavours to bear up, but quails under Mrs. JoxEs’s eye)—| 
rp, q Fo) 


the mere wish and word of the person requiring it. A something, also, 
|may be learnt as to the art of acquiring a surplus from the magic 
| portfolio of Monsreur Rosin, which is far more prolific than the port- 


| folio of a minister, and out of which something is being continually | 


| brought when its contents appeared to have been exhausted. 


| portable, at the conjuror’s will, is suggestive of a power that would be 





boys, that we trust their | 
organs will be allowed fair-play ; for if these, by which they live, are to | 
be stopped, it will amount to a stoppage:of their vital organs altogether. | 


This Robin is a little | 


The Box, too, which can be made heavy and immovable, or light and | 


| invaluable to a minister in enabling him to carry every measure of his | 


| own, and rendering those that might be objectionable to him not only 

incapable of being carried, but even of being taken up for a single 
| moment by anybody. 
|head of a Government to be able to play would be that with which 
| Monsteur Rosin concludes the mysteries of his Soirée. What a 


But, perhaps, the greatest trick of all for the | 


lorious thing for Lorp Jonn if he could put an extinguisher over | 


|Mr. Disraeit, and cause him to disappear altogether, as MADAME | 


We recommend the ministers, who must require some relaxation now 
and then, to go to the Sad/e at the top of the Haymarket, where they 
| may borrow a hint or two, or learn a Fittle of that adroitness which the 
| majority of them stand so much in need of. 


| Rost is made to do at the will of her husband ! 





A Dialogue on Wines. 


Smith. Well, Jones, this is a good glass of wine, isn’t it ? 

Jones, The glass is good enough, but the wine is abominable. 

Smith, Oh, don’t say that. Perhaps you think it would be better for 
a little more body, eh ? 


Jones. 1 don’t know whether it would be better for more body, but it | 


would certainly be better for less spirit. 
[Drops a little from his glass into the grate, and sets the chimney on fire. 


Motto vor tHe “Hoopep Raven.”—Where there’s a Will, 





persecution so very bitter. 





there ’s a Way. 











| Ri-pinc Hoop said “ Very well, 1 thank 
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MR. BRIGGS HAS BACKED HIMSELF TO RIDE A STEEPLE CHASE AGAINST HIS FRIEND MUFFINS, 
OF THE ST—K EXCH—NGE. HE IS GOING ROUND THE COURSE JUST TO LOOK AT THE JUMPS. 


Spectator (to Mr. B.) “On no, Sm!—Tais arn’t tHe Bic One. 


AND AFORE YOU COME TO THE Brook! ” 


Tue Bic ONE Is AFTER YOU GET OUT OF THE LANE, 





| Bro-ther Wolves, and the Wolf an 





NURSERY TALE FOR NOVICES. ° 


Lit-ttE Rep Ri-pine Hoop had a large Por-tion. It was ve-ry 
rich and fat. Lit-rLz Rep Ri-pive Hoop went out for a Walk with 
her great Por-tion in her lit-tle Bas-ket. As she was go-ing a-long, a 
large Wolf met her, and said “How do you do?” Lit-tLe Rep 
ou, Sir.’ She did not 
know the Wolf was a Wolf, for he did not look hke one. He had ona 
long black wool-len Gown, so he was a Wolf in Sheep’s Clo-thing. 
But Lit-tte Rep Ri-pine Hoop thought he was a ho-h Man. The 
Wolf said, ““ Where are you go-ing my lit-tle Dear?” lena RED 
Ri-pine Hoop said, “I am go-ing to play.” “Ah!” said the Wolf, 
“take care. Here comes the Old Man to run a-way with you.” 
Then Liv-ttE Rev Ri-pine Hoop be-gan to cry, be-cause she was 
a-fraid. Then the Wolf said, “Come a-long with me, my Dear, and 
I will hide you in my nice lit-tle House, where you will be 
safe from the Old Man. So Lit-ttz Rep 
a-long with the Wolf, and the Wolf took her to his Den. 
when he had got her there, he made her give him her Bas-ket, and go 
into his Den. And he shut her b in his Den, and went a-way to his 

the o-ther Wolves ate up her Por- 
tion be-tween them. Lit-tLz Rep Ri-pine Hoop was ne-ver seen a-ny 
more, and no one knows what be-came of her, on-ly that the Wolf kept 
her in his Den till she died. Lit-tle girls should not lis-ten to Wolves 
in Sheep’s Clo-thing, for fear they should be served like Lit-TLz Rep 
Ri-p1nc Hoop. 


Incomincs anp SHortcomines.—The return of the Income-Tax, and 
the Census Returns, are occurring this year about the same period. We 
cannot say to Joun Butt, with re to the former, what we might 
apply to the Registrar-General of the latter, that “we wish many happy 
returns” of it. Though these two great national events occur simulta- 
neously, they have very little else in common, for whereas the one is a 


Census Act, the other is an Act only formed to Incense-us ! 


Ri-pinc Hoop went | 
And, | 








MORE NUTS FOR MINISTERIAL CRACKERS. 


A new and difficult question has just started up, with reference to 
the assumption of titles in this country. For some years past a title 
not conferred by the Sovereign has been used in a very remarkable 
instance, and usually acknowledged by all classes of society. The difficult 
question which now arises, and which may—or may not—account for 
the long and frequent deliberations of the Cabinet, is said to be this: 
Shall the Titles Bill embrace all titles of every description not conferred 
by the Sovereign ?—Shall there, in a word, be a clause added to the 
bill, to bring Baron NaTHan under its provisions? There is no doubt 
that, as far as real authority goes, NaTHAN is as much entitled to his 
Barony as Wiseman is to his Archbishopric of Westminster; and 
there is no more reason why the former should not be recognised as a 
Peer, than why the latter should not be acknowledged as a member of 
the Episcopate. Wiseman claims jurisdiction over the souls, while 
Natuan seeks to influence the soles and heels, of his votaries. The 
Cardinal courts distinction by his red stockings; the Baron trusts for 
notoriety to his black silks and pumps, in that — walk which he 
has chosen. Though differing in many details, there is a sort of general 
resemblance in the position of Wiseman to that of Natuan, which it 
is impossible not to recognise. Both assume titles unknown to the 
law; and the Barony of the one is really quite as legitimate and 
respectable as the Archbishopric of the other. It is true that 
NatTHan’s capers are far more harmless than those of Wiseman; 
and while we would willingly trust our friend the Baron, blindfold, 
among our little chickens, in their state of egghood, without the fear of 
their being made to shell out all they possess, we would not allow the 
scarlet hose among our young brood upon any consideration whatever. 








Liset.—As long as the Ministerial Crisis lasted, it was the practice 
(so Rumour says, but Rumour is often a Libeller) of the Hon. Member 
for Bucks to be called hurriedly out of Church regularly every Sunday. 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 



































| not thought so worthy, were spoken at. 
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PERSECUTION WITHOUT PARALLEL. 
To the Editor of the Tablet. 


ONOURED AND Mope- 
RATE Srr,—In a 
spirit of persecu- 
tion, unexampled 
since the days of 
DIocLETIAN, an 
immense majority 
of the House of 
Commons has af- 
firmed the san- 
guinary principle 
ofameasureframed 
deprive your 
umble hierarchy 
of those 
cherished titles, in 
virtue of which 
they merely claim, 
in subordination to 
his HoLingss, ec- 
clesiastical do- 
minion over HER 
Magesty’s _ sub- 
jects, inclusive, as 
: awe would say, of 
Har Masesty herself. Those who would willingly submit to martyrdom 
for the extension of the hallowed sway of Rome, must consider this 
diation of Papal authority an insult much less tolerable than any 
ement of physical —< > : : 
Lorp Jown’s atrocious bill will now go into committee, where the 
only question (virtually) will be, whether the Catholic hierarchy shall be 
roast or boiled ; as the extreme Protestants will probably not be content 
with the milder barbarity of breaking them on the wheel with a feather. 
It behoves your subscribers to be up and stirring—the grounds of 


every single cup of their tea or coffee! 
PUNCH. 





re 
re 





ESSEX CALVES BLATANT. 


You have all heard of those untutored sons of Genius, who, in their 
literary compositions, occasionally “snatch a grace beyond the reach of 
Art.” Did you ever see any of the effusions of such gentlemen? If 
not, Punch will show you one. Here is a “ Proclamation,” penned by 
certain Essex farmers, which has appeared in some of the newspapers, 
and was read at the late Protection meeting at Coleshill, Warcishohion 
with great applause. Here it is, verbatim et literatim, except the italics, 





which indicate the finer passages, and for which Mr, Punch is re- 
sponsible : ’ | 

“ A Proclamation to our worthy Labourers. We, the neighbouring farmers, deeply | 
deplore our inability to continue the present rate of wages to our worthy /abourers—the | 
fact is, we cannot afford it. Free Trade has brought us into close competition with | 
foreigners, who pay so little money for labour, that dark brown rye bread, skim milk, | 
cheese, and a few onions, is allthat the men get. With these foreign serfs, who are now | 
bought and sold with the land like cattle, are we now contending in our own markets. | 
Much as we deplore it, we are obliged manfully to tell you that, if we are to give you 
constant employment, we cannot pay the present wages. Essex must come to what | 
other counties have already come, 6s. and 7s. a week. We will give as much as we} 
can, but it must be in proportion to the price of corn; the money lost hy farmers this year 
is dreadful. Down withthe malt-taz! Gop SAVE THE QUEEN!” 


The merits of this extraordinary piece of writing are rather complex. | 
“We, the neighbouring farmers,” is grand. Yet it is also modest—| 


to love of beer and loyalty combined, ‘Down with the malt-tax! Gop 
ay 

_ But wonderful as may be the grammar, and moving the rhetoric, of this 
impassioned outburst of the agricultural mind of Esser, Mr, Punch must 
im some measure question its social and fiscal principles. Why, good 
sirs, manfully tell your /abowrers that you must reduce their wages ? 
Why not, a little more manfully, tell your dandlords that they must reduce 
your rents ? Is it because you know that, if you cannot pay the amount 
exacted, other tenants are to be found who will—enabled to do so by 
farming better than yourselves? If so, would it not be preferable for 
you to put the shoulder “ manfully ” to the wheel, than “ manfully” to 
cut down the wages of your labourers? Recollect, that if the “ money 
lost by the farmers” through the cheapness of corn “is dreadful,” the dis- 
tress that would be caused by its dearness would be slightly dreadful too. 





The Majority on the Second Reading of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. 


To prop a time-dishonoured creed, outworn, 
Elsewhere fast dying out of Europe’s heart, 
Rome, as a last resource of seme art, 
Invaded England with a hope forlorn, 
Vain hope, of feeble misconception born, * 
With the sound Whole ing the sick Part, 
The Public Body with the Oxford Wart, 
Attack repulsed with universal scorn! ; 
Incense mere smoke, the unavailing flame 
Of tapers, invocations lost in air ; 
The world beholds, and nese-led Nations stare 
In wonder at the Popedom’s baffled aim, 

hilst Tyranny looks on in blank despair, 
For that its cause and Priestcraft’s are the same. 


WELL, I NEVER! 

Tue night of March the Thirtieth, 1851, was an eventful one for the 
ladies of Great Britain, who were one and bound to declare their 
ages correctly, under a penalty of five pounds. Talk of the terrors of 
the confessional! What can be worse to a woman, on the other side of 
thirty, than to be put to the torture by the Registrar-General, and com- 
— to state, not inround numbers, but in exact figures, her real age ? 

he attempts at evasion on Sunday night last were, some of them, 
strange and desperate. As the returns were to include those sleeping 
in the house on the night in question 
to go to bed at all, or to take any sleep whatever; but a closer refer- 
ence to the provisions of the act proved that the legislature had been 
wide-awake enough to include also those who abode on the premises, 
as well as those who slept. 

It would horrify our readers to describe some of the domestic scenes 
that occurred on the evening in question between husbands and wives. 
Many a married couple, who had tacitly regarded the age of the lady 
as a topic too delicate to be touched upon, were drawn into a fearful 
quarrel by the bone of contention which the Registrar-General had 
thrown down to them. 

Georce Grey and Georce Granam were denounced as cruel 
disturbers of the peace of families, by injured wives protesting against 


many a determined female refused | 





the stirring of a guestio, rendered verans by being verata, for the first | 


time; and numerous were the protestations of the British matrons 
against gratifying, what they called, “‘a morbid curiosity ” on the part 
of the Government to ascertain the ages of all the ladies in England. 
We have reason to fear that the return will, after all, present but an 
imperfect picture of the real ripeness of British Womanhood. 

We would not mind laying a wager, before seeing the result of the 


comparatively, at least. There is not that assumption about it which | Census, that the ages of the ladies will not average more than one-third 
characterises the famous “ We, the —_ of England” of the immortal | of the ages of the gentlemen when the returns are finally made up. We 
Triad of Tooley Street. A fine sympathy is observable in the condoling | recommend seriously to the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, as a 
reference—emphatically repeated—to “our worthy labourers,” and yet | source of revenue, the penalties recoverable for the offence of giving 
at the same time there seems to be something of irony in the expression—| jncorrect information as to age, and we are sure that, if the returns 
as if, whilst the “ worthy labourers” are addressed, certain other persons, | were to be checked by the parish registers, and the law carried out 
t. The allusion to the “foreign | strictly in every case, the amount of fines would be so productive, that 
serfs who are now bought and sold with the land like cattle,” is craftily | the income-tax—for this year at least—might k2 repeale 

suggestive to those whom it concerns. There is somewhat singularly = se . 
affecting in the collocation of “who are zow bought and sold, &c.,” 
with ‘‘ are we zow contending in our own markets ”—a pathos which 
would be quite peculiar, did not its language bear so close a resem- 





An Interesting Question. 
“Tae Morner or A Lance Famity” has written to us to inquire 


blance in style to the eloquence of the indigent and itinerant blind. 
“We are obliged manfully to tell you—that we cannot pay the present 
wages,” is a valuable specimen of the bold in writing. The dive is very 
spirited—the plunge 1s highly courageous. “In the name of the 

rophet—figs !”? is not more brave. A sublime simplicity, a severely 
grand economy of words, marks that pregnant sentence—which, to 
produce its full effect, should be viewed apart— 


“Tue MONEY LOST BY THE FARMERS THIS YEAR 1S DREADFUL!” 
And then, what can be more spirit-stirring than the concluding appeal 


if children will be admitted at the Crystal Palace, as at theatres, at 
half-price. She expresses her indignation that nothing is said in the 


‘list of prices upon that important subject. She is equally indignant 


also about the insulting silence that is maintained upon the subject of 


|‘ babies.” They are not even mentioned in the document alluded to! 


We find it difficult to answer her inquiries, and so we have sent her 
letter to the Exhibition Committee. We have no doubt that Prince 
Apert, who is himself largely interested in the same question, will 
have it settled at the next meeting of the Council. 
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1 sHAL you singe a lytel song 

Aboute a Dragon, grete and strong. 

Thys Dragonne was a great marvayle ; 

He abode in Seinct Powle hys Cathedrale. 


A manne’s knobbe hys necke hadd on, 
Lyke to the hedd of a stout parson ; 

| hys bodye ytt was blacke, 
With a longe tail to hys backe. 


Hee had a paunche both round and bigge, 

Like a Smythfelde-Clubb pryze-pigge ; 

He cold clutche his clawes with a mighty grippe, 
Nothinge he gott awaye mote slipp. 


A wide swalldwe hadd thys Dragon; 
Besyde turtél and venison, 

And porte wyne and goode stronge bere, 
He boltyd evere so moche a yere. 


He swallowyd tythés and glebés fatt,— 
Down I wys went all he gat; 

He gulpyd loaves and f. shes riche, 

And wold tucke in tyn like any ostriche. 


Thys Dragon was a mightye boare ; 

He used to kepe Seinct Powle hys door ; 
Thereyn, forsothe, mote noe man goe, 

But must give hym twopence to se the showe. 


He wolde take the twoepence yn hys clawes, 
And caste them into his open jJawes, 

And so quicke he gobbled the copperes browne, 
As a smal boye mote cramn jam-tartés downe. 


He swallowed the twopence of alle who came,— 

The twopence of squier, and the twopence of dame,— 
The twopence of lorde and the twopence of knyghte,— 
The twopence of knave and the twopence of wryghte. 











Of lytel boyes, and girls also, 

Str Dracon the twopence wolde swallowe ; 

And soche as were pore, and no twopence cold paye, 
From the doore of Saynt Powle’s he wold fright awaye. 


The good knyghte Ponche ytt sore dyd greeve, 
The Dragoune thus sholde rob and theeve ; 
Soe he toke hys launce, and did on hys mayle, 
And hee went att the Dragon tooth and nayl. 


He bete the Dragon from black to blue, 

He pokyd and thrustyd him through and through, 
But colde not hytt his brain or harte, 

As yff the Dragon had noe soche part. 


He pricked the Dragon in tycklish sorte, 
The Dragon bled both sherris and porte, 
Yett st yll dyd he kepe Saynt Powle hys gate, 
And gorged the brownes at his olden rate. 


But Ponche dyd att him with myghte and maine, 
Till he beganne to twiste with pain ; 

On the hyp he hytt hym sore, 

And dugge him in hys rybbes the more. 


Ponche the Dragon did soe mawle, 

That he colde nether flye nor crawl, 

Tyll his last kick anon he kicked, 

Saynt Powle hys Dragon soe was lycked. 


I wis there was grete jubilie 

When the Church of Saynt Powle was opened free, 
And all the peopyl cried hoorawe ! 

For Ponche that had the Dragon yslaw. 


Ponche tooke the Dragon his scalye hide, 

And had ytt stufft with straw insyde, 

And sett ytt on hye for a scare-the-crowe 

To all parsones that make their Churche a showe. 














A Happy Name.—The Reverend Gentleman who figures so promi-| Prize-Pics ror THE GREAT EXHIBITION.—Among the articles sent 
nently in the case of Metarrie v. WIsEMAN, is called Hotpstock—an | to the Great Exhibition, are “28 pigs and one bundle of iron.” Now, 
appellation strongly suggestive of Three per Cents. Can it be a nick- | eight and twenty pigs of iron will require a very large sty; and we should 
name? If so, it is rather a happy one. say, that one such pig would be a sufficient specimen of the breed. 
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NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A (TOO) LATE 
BARRISTER. 


In the last chapter of my notes I touched upon answers ; but the Court | 
of Chancery will not very easily take an answer, and therefore I have 
a few more words to say upon that question. 1 trust I may be allowed | 
the contradiction of alluding to an answer as a question; and being an 
Equity lawyer, I indulge im contradiction as a sort of professional 
knowledge. 

I have spoken of a bill being objectionable for want of parties; and 
indeed Chancery loves to get as many names to a bill as possible. As 
early as the time of the fourth Epwarp, one of three executors was 
sued, and feeling the desolation of being “all alone and lonely,” in 
a Chancery Suit—thinking, in fact, that the suit was a great deal too | 
large for him—he objected that measures should be taken to include 
the two others in the suit with him. Srriurmeton, the Chancellor of 
the day, who was also Bishop of Bath and Wells,—so that he may be 
said to have presided over hot water in a double sense, both in his 
court and his diocese—StitLmneron exclaimed, in that shocking bad 
French, which used to add to the unintelligibility of law proceedings in 
former times, “Jeo adjugera sur ceo, come Judge de Conscience.” 
And accordingly the three executors were sued together for the sake 
of company. 

Sometimes an answer is objected to for insufficiency; for such is the 
voraciousness of Chancery, that it never knows when it has had enough, 
and supplemental bills are encouraged to gratify the equitable appetite. 
And this brings me toa melancholy part of my recollections ; one on 
which I am fearful that I may forget myself; for my tears, mixing with 
my ink, are enough to soften a pen—as well as a heart—of steel, and 
leave neither myself nor writing implements sufficient strength to 
proceed. But let me force my resolution to stand firm, by taking out 
=o pe it asummons to stay, upon my payment of the costs; and, 
alas! what costs are more onerous, than those incurred by memory 
when it files a bill of revivor of the i". I hada client. How well 
do I remember that brief period of happiness, when I had for a time, 
upon my table, a of papers that were not all dummy, 

_ Long after I had laid out the fee—which went like a flash of 
| lightning into a tailor’s pocket—I was in the habit of laying out the 
papers on which that fee was endorsed. No hen, over its first egg, was 

rouder than I over the first endorsement of “2Gas. Witu you 

fm. Monarr ;” and I remember, as if it were yesterday, when Monair 
and I met in the latter’s third-floor back in consultation, we first burst 
into wild laughter, and then dissolved into still wilder tears. As 
Monatr’s clerk pocketed his saveloy—for the urchin was at dinner— 
to admit the attorney by w! we both been “instructed,” you 
might have knocked us both down with a couple of feathers. Mouwarr 
motioned the ‘member of the lower grade of the profession” to the 
horse-hair chair, which I knew had been purchased for four shillings, 
one night, of a man in Holborn, for I had offered three-and-sixpence for 
it on a previous evening, and been refused with “curses,” un- 
pleasantly “loud” but not particularly “deep.” But why do I go into 
this episode of the “old arm-chair.” Alas! it brings up the recollection 
of my own days of furnishing, when, in my innocence, I thought of 
| applying to the Government dems to know whether we might not 
| come to terms. Well do I remember the purchase of that wretched 
| Old half-tester, at the back of Long Acre, and after sleeping on that 
| deceitful bedstead, I found I had set up my buggy without the slightest 

intention of doing so. How well do 1 remember buying a door-mat, at 
the earnest importunity of a serious matter, who talked about religion, 
and, what was a very serious matter to me at that moment, left me—by | 
way of change out of a very good half-sovereign—a very bad half-crown. 
How well do I remember investing three pounds ten in a downy goose 
feather bed, and finding too late that the seller had been much, mach 
more downy, andI more goose-like than the feather bed, which made 
me as fretful as a porcupine with its quills. The recollection carries 
me back to my dining-table, made of the “ merry green-wood,” and, 
perhaps, out of the mere merriment of the green-wood, splitting its 
sides. 

At this moment I can recall the hardness of my easy chair, which, 
after having borne up against me as long as it could, seemed all of a| 
sudden to have abandoned the policy of resistance, and upon my | 

wing myself unexpectedly upon it, laid down its arms. My first | 
stock of ironmongery is among.my-earliest associations, for I remember | 
that, seeing no necessity for having too many irons in the fire, I started | 
with a poker, trusting to fortune to furnish later a shovel and tongs. | 
My first carpet was a cheap remnant, and my first rug a present from a 
ntle hand, that had tried its best to smooth my rugged path. My 
ds were a blind bargain—before I had seen them—with the previous 
occupant of my chambers, and I took as a fixture, also, a cumbrous 
article, called a lavatory, of which I afterwards tried in vain to wash my 
hands. These, with a deal book-case, the only case 1 had for the first 
year of my “practice,” constituted the whole of my furniture, except, | 
perhaps, my laundress, who used to eat my butter, and walk away with | 
my candles, attributing the disappearance of both to the enormous 























appetite of some apocryphal rats. I believe these animals have an 
extraordinary god for tallow, but I always thought it was customary 
for them to leave the wicks. The rats of my chambers were ex- 
ceptions to the rule, for with them it was “the candle, the whole 
candle,” and I wish I could finish by saying, “nothing but the 
candle,” which I cannot do, for they took the butter, and the 
odd halfpence as well. Had there been a post-mortem examination 
of one of the rats who frequented my anon, the faculty would 
have been puzzled to ascertam the cause of his death, for there would 
have been found candles and coppers, tea and sugar, sealing-wax and 
butter, soap and stockings, coals and shirt-collars, with a sprinkling of 
other “sundries,” in its side. I never thought of looking into the 
natural history of the rat, for the purpose of inquiring whether the 
animal was a natural receptacle for the missing articles, to some of which 
I have alluded, but placing implicit faith in the tales of my laundress, 
I believed, as my goods disappeared, that the rat—like Ofhello—had a 
“stomach for them all.” 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


ARTICLES OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
ue Legislation of the Present 


Session. 


The Victoria and Battersea 
Parks. 

The Nelson Column (of 
course). 

The Steam Fleet of the 
Admiralty. : 

The various Dismantled 
Ships of ditto. 

Sir Cuartes Narrer’s 


Letters im ‘Condemnation of 
ditto. 
Mr. BRoTHERTON’S 
omy = for the last Twenty 
ears, for terminating all Le- 
gislation at T'welve o’clock. 
The War Medal issued to 
Veterans of the Army, &c., 


rc. 

A portion of Fleet Street 
that has been taken up 
Thirty Times in the course 
of One Year. 

All the Portraits of Privcz 
ALBERT for which “he was 
graciously pleased to give 
the Artist more than One 
Sitting.” 

A Copy of all the Law- 
suits of the BisHop oF 
EXETER. 

A Copy of all the Pamphlets on the Papal Question. 

Ground Plan of the “Little Paradise” CanpinaL WiszmMan has 
created round Westminster Abbey. 

View of the New Street (name unknown) which was intended, eight 
years ago, to be a Continuation of Farringdon Street. 

The Amount of Pure Water supplied to the Serpentine during the 
ast Two years. 
The Catalogue of the British Museum. 
[With a great many more, for which we can find no room at present. 


Notes and Queries Connected with the Census. 
We have received the following Notes and Queries connected with 








the Census; which occurred to us as involving some nice points for the | 


exercise of anybody’s ingenuity. 

It is stated that “ Independent Ministers” are to return themselves 
as such. Would this head include the Government, who might be 
described as Ministers Independent of a majority ? 

Barristers are to state whether they are in “actual practice.” 
Messrs. BrierLess AnD Dunvr were both puzzled by this instruction— 
both of them having been as motionless as statues for the last twelve 
months, and though always ready to practise, never actually praetising. 


HA! SAY’sT THOU, CAITIFF! 


Wuy may a Cabman, whose horse is broken-winded, be said to be 
doing a successful business ? 
Because he drives a roaring trade! (Villain! Stand off !) 


_Neat Turn Ovrs, to Be HAD BY THE Day, Wuex, Monrn, on 
Year.—Inquire of the Whig Ministry. 





| 
| 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A LAWYER’S OFFICE, 
| ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


WHEREAS, on certain boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds are heard to sing, 
And sundry flowers their heads upraise ; 
Hail tp the coming on of Spring ! 


The songs of those said birds arouse : 
The memory of our youthful hours, 
As green as those said sprays and boughs, 
As fresh and sweet as those said flowers. 


The birds aforesaid—happy pairs— 

Love, ’mid the aforesaid boughs, enshrines 
| In freehold nests : themselves, their heirs, 
Administrators and assigns. 





Oh, busiest term of Cuprp’s Court, 
Where tender plaintiffs actions bring— 
Season of frolic and of sport, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming Spring ! 





A BISHOP FAMOUS IN STORY. 


THERE is no objection occasionally to Punch a la Romaine, 
because Punch is wholesome in every form; but Bishop a la 
Romaine seems to be a very deleterious mess, if we are to judge 
by the specimens lately sent us from the Vatican. Any one 
with a regard for his reputation would honestly exclaim Nolo 
Episcopari—1 won’t be a Bishop—if the Pore should offer 
him a mitre, and if the Rome-made, in contradistinction from 
the home-made, prelates are such as we have recently had a 
sample of. The occupant of the New Catholic See of Clifton, 
as exposed by himself in his letters in the Zimes, is apparently 
as slippery as might be expected from one bearing the title | 
of his “ oiliness.” -We should recommend the translation of 
“Clifton” by desiring him to go to Bath; or perhaps the 
better arrangement would be, to send him at once to 
Coventry. 











Good News for Ministers. 


We see by the Australian papers that a wonderful dis- | 
Grandmama, “ Way, WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH MY Per!” covery has lately been made of luminous wood at Port Philip. 
Child. “ Way, GRANDMA, AFTER GIVING THE SUBJECT EVERY CONSIDERATION,| As it seems from this intelligence that wood is capable of 

I HAVE COME TO THE CONCLUSION THAT—THE WorLD Is Hottow, anp my Dott 1s/ some illumination, there is a hope for the CHANCELLOR OF THE 

STUFFED WiTH Sawpust, so—I—sHOULD—LIKE—1F YOU PLEASE, To BE A Nun!” | ExCHEQUER’S enlightenment. ° 

















CHURCH-LATIN FOR BELGRAVIANS. | WANTED. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL mistakes will occur in the best regulated | 
periodicals. As a literary curiosity, however, Punch must: pre- 
serve from oblivion a most curious perversion of Latin parts 
of speech, which appeared in the Morning Post of Tuesday | 
week last. The Zimes.reported Mr. SMyTHE as having made 
allusion, in the previous evening’s debate, to a medizval myth, 
setting forth that, on the union between Church and State 
taking place under ConsTANTINE, an angel was heard wailing 
and crying in the air :-— 

“ Hodie in ecclesiam venenum infunditur.” 


Which, ragged scholar, means, ‘This day is poison infused 
into the Church.” : 
In the Post this bit of Latinity is thus varied :— 


| “ Dodrie in ecclesiam venerum injuditiones.” 


The classical reader may smile; but there is a mysterious 
grandeur in these distorted words. There is a fine ecclesias- | 
tical smack about them, wanting in the simple text. They 
have a singular weight with us from the very circumstance of 
our not understanding them; is it not so, fair saints of Bel- 
gravia? Could you not fancy how marvellously edifying, | 
intoned in due medieval style, would be the dim, vague, | 
awfully unintelligible formula—Dodrie in ecclesiam venerum 


‘* A MANAGER of a London 
Theatre is in the most 
abject: state of Want. 
“Te has tried ever 
operation of the English 
Language, and is now 
in the direst state of ne- | 
cessity. He has brought | 
out—and he will conti- | 
nually bring out — new | 
pieces; but he wants | 
new words wherewith | 
to blazon their volcanic 
merits. He has used 
‘Hit’ until mit is no 
longer a blow: he has 
worked up ‘Appalling 
iiffects,’ until not more 
than three women (with 
families) are carried 
fainting out of the pit. 
tis ‘Roars of Laughter’ 
is now never heard, even 
by the longest ears, 


=e 





injuditiones ? . : pe 
0 ———————————————— ; m - and his ‘Tremendous | 
: , Effects’ threatens to leave no effects in the Treasury. Under this dire stress | 

Extreme Delicacy of Feeling. of epithets, the manager asks of the benevolent and humane to give him | 


Tue Registrar-Genecral, appointed under the Census Act, something new for his * Pray-Brtt.” 
has got himself into terrible disgrace by omitting to send to any ee ; 
of the Ministers the usual form. His excuse is, “ that he 
thought it would look like a cruel insult to ask them where} Hint to Irish Mempers.—Say that the amount of persecution in the 
they slept on the 30th of March, as by that time he made sure | Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is infinitesimal, and that you object to it on hommo- 
all the Ministers would be owt.” | pathic principles. 
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A PRETTY TUNE FOR A ROMISH ORGAN. 


UNCH must unequivocally con- 
‘\, demn one mode of attack some- 
times resorted to against Popery, 
—namely, misrepresentation. 
There is nothing in warfare so 
base and dastardly: poisoned 
arrows, red-hot shot, are fair and 
honourable weapons to the shafts 
=~ of calumny. Now, for instance, 
with a view to prejudice the 
faith of a body of high-minded 
gentlemen in the House of 

mmons, it is very shameful 
to represent their religion as 
obliging them systematically to 
impede the progress of public 
affairs, not only in opposing the 
Ecclesiastical Titles i, but by 
striving generally to embarrass 
the Government. It is disgrace- 
ful to say—as if asserting Roman 
Catholic principles—that, 

“ Besides this, it is the duty of the 
Irish members to be obstructive in 
every other department of public busi- 
ness; to dabble in finance, law reform, 
colonial reform, foreign affairs, and to 
= occupy the time of the House as much 
as possible with questions, motions, 
amendments, speeches, and the other 
manceuvres of a Parliamentary 
guerilla.” 

If this is the line of policy 
: which Roman Catholicism pre- 
scribes to its professors, as legislators,—if it requires them to behave in this unscrupulous manner, 
more like a set of perverse and vexatious women than a body of rational individuals—to vote against 
their own convictions and to the national detriment, for the indirect promotion, by indirect means, 
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this, the plain inference is, that they have no business in the House of Commons at all, and a case is 
clearly made out for the repeal of the Emancipation Bill. But no. Let us be fair in our opposition, at 
any rate. Let us not dress up Roman Catholician as a monster to excite animosity against it, as 
NERO ~—— the early Christians in the skins of wild beasts, and then baited them. No. e 
won’t do that. 
Again, it is surely a cruel slander to represent the Roman Catholic mind as breathing such a spirit 
| of malignant and outrageous detraction, and hatred, and disrespect for constituted authorities, as is 
evinced in the following extract relative to Lornp Joun RussELL :— 
“ He is a man of small precedents; and, as there is still a Catholic Lonp Starronrp, perhaps the Premier might consider him 


to have a prescriptive title to the block; or, for the sake of variety, would he plunge his knife into the bowels of some 
other innocent victim ?” 


We really must disown the Protestant who would put forward language, replete, as the two 
foregoing specimens, with profligacy and violence, as expressive of Roman Catholic sentiments. We 
must leave him to be stigmatised as a shameless calumniator,—a wilful impugner of the known truth,— 

a deceitful, malicious, p cone moar heretic,—to be branded, in short, in every possible way, except, we 
| will say, with the actual cautery. 
| But, soft!—as the hero says in the minor drama. Gentle reader, the precious paragraphs above 

quoted, are copied from the Zablet newspaper, which professes to be the organ of Roman Catholicism ! 

petition for deliverance from friends, one would think should be added to the invocations of the 
| Roman Litany. 





| 
| FORMATION OF THE EARTH. 


| We have been watching the progress of the Earth for several days past, in Leicester Square, and have 
| arrived at the following conclusions, built upon the premises, as far as they are advanced in that Arabia 
Petrea of all Wy Lp spots in England. 

The primary strata of the th consisted of oyster shells, old marrow-bones, lobster claws, and 
broken bricks. Occasionally, a defunct dog or cat was found with them. These were mingled with 
decayed shrubs and small mounds of mud, relieved with bright fragments of crockery ware, and picked 
out here and there with a perfect specimen of a ginger-beer bottle. 

These formed the foundation ; but as it was supposed that the Earth would have a very uneasy seat of 
it, if it rested upon nothing stronger than the ~ ‘nee heterogeneous compound, the whole mass was 
carted away, and a stronger foundation laid down, of bricks firmly cemented with mortar. Upon this 
foundation, six feet deep, does the World now rest. 

The shape of the Earth partakes very much of the appearance of a lady’s powder-box; or it may be 
said to resemble a compressed Colosseum. But as the Earth alters in appearance every minute, and 
grows visibly in size every day, it would be hasty and premature on our part to say just at present what 
the Earth is like, or what it is ultimately like to be. Accordingly, we reserve our opinion. 

In altitude the Earth reaches as high as the garret windows of the Linwood Gallery. In width it 
could easily gallop down Piccadilly without breaking a shop-window on either side. What the thimble 
is to the pea, so is St. Paul’s to the circumference of the Earth. 

But, as galloping down Piccadilly implies a sense of motion, we must distinctly state that the Earth, 
so far from revolving, is as stationary as Smithfield Market, or any other London nuisance can be; and 
that no order from a policeman, if such a thing was to be found on the surface of the Earth, could 





of the supposed interests of their Church ;—if their religion obliges them to practise such villany as | ¢ 





induce it to “move on.” ‘This is 
lucky for the human beings that live 
round the Earth, as one of the revo- 
lutions would instantly bring their 
houses about their ears, in a way as 
summary as the French Revolutions 
have proved to the Orleans, the 
Bourbon, and Other Houses, since fallen 
completely to the ground. 

The Earth has but one Pole, and 
that is one on which a flag is flying 
from the summit, or chimney, or ven- 
tilator, or whatever the small orifice 
may be that is on the top, like the slit 
in a money-box. 

The Centre of the Earth is occupied 
by a plaster statue of one of England’s 
kings on horseback, but which king is 
on horseback our geological researches 
have not enabled us to discover, for 
we have not yet penetrated into the 
interior. 

The only persons that at present 
inhabit the Earth are a few carpenters 
and glaziers, who walk upon it by 
means of ladders—a very inconvenient 
way of walking, if a person had to 
travel for many days to distant climes. 

What the products of the Earth may 
be, we cannot take upon ourselves to 
say; but we are told that the interior 
is entirely filled with hoarding, pre- 
viously to the monster casts taking 
possession of it, This brings it some- 
what into relationship with the Earth 
we ourselves inhabit, where we know 
too well that hoarding is the occupa- 
tion of a very large caste of men. The 
monster casts, we are told, are taken 
rom moulds, in which respect the 
Model Earth differs from our own, 
where the mould is all on the outside. 

The Earth has already cost a world 
of money, is just four weeks old, and 
is expected to last three years; after 
whic i 
and sold for rubbish. 

We had nearly forgotten to state 
that the principal deposits of the 
Earth will be the money paid at the 
door. Its mineral products will be 
silver and gold; but no diggings will 
be allowed for the discovery of the 
latter in the regions of California. 

We have only as yet scratched up 
the ground of this very fertile subject, 
and so shall take the liberty of return- 
jug to the Earth in a day or two. 


A Pretty Scale of Prices. 


A FASHIONABLE Portrait Painter, 
whose name it would not be fair to his 
many rivals to mention, when asked 
what are his terms, invariably answers: 
—‘T have no scale of prices. In fact, 
I generally leave it open to the libera- 
lity of my patrons. I have but one 
—- A to guide me in taking likenesses, 
and that, to be candid, is, ‘ Handsome 
is, who Handsome does.’ ” 








What an April Fool! 


A youne correspondent, who writes 
on the lst of April, says he has been 
directed by his friends to inquire of us, 
“What kind of fish is the Poisson 
@ Avril?” We have the greatest 
pleasure in informing our juvenile cor- 
respondent that the fish in question is 
a very odd fish, and in its general cha- 
racteristics is supposed to be very like 
a whale! 
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riod it will be taken to pieces, | 
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“Tuere wow ;—TwHaT’s a Cigar I cAN CONFIDENTLY RecomMEND !” 
“WELL; PpuT ME uP A Dozen, To TRY!” 











THE FRENCH CONSPIRATION. 


From GospemoucHE, Man of Letters, to Str Worriey, Member of 
‘arliament. 
“ Mitorp, 
“T wave read in the journal the allocution which you have 


| addressed to the Government, and in which you state that you have 


' them. Y i Re , 
em. es, perhaps, I myself may hope to lead away some ane faithful, more grateful ? 


| your city. 


| tents of the Crystal Exhibition. 


| has invaded and ecnquered the white cliffs, at which NarotEoy pointed 
| In vain his eyeglass and his flotillas. The male beard and costume of 


a proofs of a great conspiracy existing in this country, and of which this 
city is the threshold. 

‘Milord. I am a Frenchman. I amaconspirator. I am proud of 
one and other title. Yes: we conspire: yes, we wish to conquer the 
old England. But it is in the full street that we conspire. It is by 
intelligence, by genius, by civilisation, and no more by sabres and 
bayonets, that we would vanquish. Yes, we will invade you by 
thousands; and our flotillas, unimpeded, shall discharge legions of our 
compatriots, from Boulogne, upon the Cliffs of Albion. But those 
invaders come with flowers in their fusils, and your blondes country- 
women need fear no terrors of war from those who trust to overcome 


Briseis, the captive of my bow; but it is the bow of Curr which 
wield—it is with love and not war that we would be irresistible! 
“ My lord—there is a conspiracy, but it is patent—a foreign invasion, 


| but it is here. Our banners are planted amongst you, and yet your 


Kremlin on the Thames does not burn. Our legions are encamped in 
Regent’s Quadrant and Leicester Squar: and yet we do not fear poison 
in the houses where we are billetted, or dread ambuscades as we parade | 
Oh, vanquished! you have nothing to fear from French- 
men! We smoke under NELson’s column, and Trafalgar is ours. We 
promenade in Waterloo’s Place, and revenge Waterloo! 
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“ Already a letter from the important journal of which I was corres- 
pondent, has appeared in these columns. Although the Montteur de 
Boulevardes has ceased to exist, 1 am aman of letters still, and not 
idle. I study. IL observe. I reflect. Educated with care, I write) 
English with native purity. 

“1 am not of those Frenchmen, light and frivolous, who think to| 
approfound the institutions of a country in a visit of eight days: and| 
having walked through London, attended by their guide of office, and 
spoken and smoked with their compatriots at the cafés of Leicester | 
Squar and Regent’s Quadrant, believe themselves authorised to speak | 
with confidence of the manners and the politics of a great nation. No ! 
Since my arrival I have deeply studied, carefully inspected, intimately | 
meditated this City, this Carthage, superb rival of our Rome. I have| 
marked all classes of Insularies, from the superb Lorp Mayor in his| 
palace of the City, to the humble artisan taking his refreshment under the | 
0 { I have formed profound conclusions ; 
I interview enormous changements for this country. 

“The insular habits are rapidly passing away. The Parisian civilisation 


| 


France no longer excites ridicule in the old England—on the contrary, the 
Insularies adopt our dress, and let to grow their moustachios. I saw of 
late, in the Chamber of Commons, the son of the greatest of English 
Statesmen. His discovered chest, his waving locks curled above his 








forehead in a Brutus, his rich imperial, his gallant air, are those of the 
Continent of our France—not of England, traditional country of the 
blue frock with buttons of copper, the culotte of skin, the boots to 
reverse. The young Sir P—. might be a Sportsman of our Jockey 
Club; a lion of our Boulevard of Glove. And not he only, as I have 
said—not the young dandies of the clubs and brilliant militaries on leave 
—but the youth in general, the artists, the students of the schools of 
medicine, the advocates of the Temple, and the clerks of notary, the 
young officers of scheriffs in Chancery Lane, let grow the hair and carry 
the beard. Where our arms have not conquered, our arts have 
vanquished. The old England Frenchifies itself all the days. 

**T see on most of the shopstheannouncement that French here is spoken 
—an imperfect jargon it is true, but yet agreat and remarkable advance 
and sign of civilians ion; and it is with no small feelings of delight and 
pride I remark that almost all the literature of the people is translation of 
the profound views of our own superior authors ; the seizing narratives 
of our incomparable ALEXANDRE—the large morality of Suz, and Sanp; 
even the lively tales of the good old Paut Dr Kock, here find inter- 
preters and admirers. In the English Theatre, no pieces but of French 
origin are tolerated by the public. An accomplished countrywoman of 
ours, speaking, it is true, in the English language, but with an accent 
which renders her adopted tongue a thousand times more melodious.and 
charming than it is in native mouths, is the chief actress at the people’s 
theatre in the Strand. At that of the Princess, where presides the Son 
of the Kean, whom our ALEXANDRE Dumas has rendered immortal, I 
found him and his wife performing a drama from our Boulevard. At 
Drury-Lane, Azael the Prodigal, surrounded by the Bayaderes of Mem- 
phis, has borrowed the decorations and voluptuous dances, if not the 
music, of our Academy. Tartuffe is acting upon the Haymarket seene, 
and those shafts which the immortal Motrére launched against the 
priests and bigots of his time, are found still to be sharp and to have 
poison after two hundred years, when directed against Anglican Church 
zealots, and aimed at Britannic hypocrites. 

“Thus I say, that we have conspired, and that we have conquered. 

“Ts not the man of all England the most admired and beloved a 
Frenchman? Whose name, whose good things are in so many peoples’ 
mouths as the name, as the good things of Auexts Soyer? Yes, 
ALEXIS is a great pacific conqueror, If merit is to be rewarded 
by public gratitude, Ris eminent services ought to be ackaowledged by 
the two countries—the two countries which he has united, as were the 
twins of Siam, by the bond of the stomach. If there were a cordon 
(bleu) of the Legion of Honour, it should be sent to Soyer with the 
title of Grand Commander. This nation has paid him just and repeated 
honours. Chef of the Club of Reform, that once powerful party has 
been disorganised ever since be ceased to be its chief. It dwindles. 
One is dissatisfied with its leaders. Lorp Jonn is scarcely esteemed : 
Str Woop is little tasted since Soyer the Frenchman resigned his 
baton of commandment, and threw himself upon a single party no 
more, but on the whole country. 

* Albion has responded to his appeal. In our daysof college, it was 
our habit to call her perfidious ; but where shall we find a country more 
With us everything uses itself; every man 
makes himself to forget. A week after February there was no more 
question of the House of Orleans, than of the House of Valois; a 
month after LAamMaRTINE had been the hero of a revolution, the 
saviour of a Republic, he was the forgotten writer of books forgotten. 
Here it is different. We (for almost I feel that this is France and that 
I am an Englishman) honour and remember our public men. Honour 
to the country, and to those to whom she is grateful ! oa 

* An exploding proof of this worthy appreciation has lately been con- 
ferred upon ALExis Soyer. ‘The magistrates of the county of Middle- 
sex have summoned before them Axexts. He appeared with the 
courage of his nation, of his genius, before the grave administrators of 
the Britannic Themis. But it was not tortures, it was not imposts, it 
was not Botanibay, which they offered to him; it was to confer upon 
him the rights of citizenship, and to present him, in the name of QuEEN 
Victoria, of the Lorp Mayor, of England entire, with a splendid 
testimony of the national gratitude. 

‘In the neighbourhood of London—by the gigantesque Palace of 
Crystal, the fresh meadows of the Hyde Park, and the sombre avenues 
of Kinsington’s Gardens—little removed from the Octroi (turnspikes)— 
there stands, amidst parks and prairies of its own, a chateau called the 
Chateau of Gor. The Chateau of Gor has been purchased with the 
money of the municipality by this grateful nation, by these grave magis- 
trates, and has been conferred, with the patent of baronnet, upon 
Auexis Soyer, Frenchman. Srr Sover, in a warm allocution, 
responded to the Lorp Mayor, when this title, this domain, were con- 
ferred upon him—and asked all the magistrates to dine in the palace of 
which he has become master. 














“A palace of fairies is he making of it—truly a Symposium of all | 


nations, as Sir Soyer (faithful to his Bacchanalian tradition, and proud 
of his religion of the apron) has styled it. Halls are here filled in the 


manners of all nations, accommodated bythe presiding tasteof Sir ALEXIS. | 


The Saloon of Italy, the Saloon of Turkey, the Saloon of Spain; the Hall 
of France, the Hall of Old England. You may consume here the cocka- 
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liquet of the mountains of Scotland, the garbanzos of Castille, the 
shamrocks of Ireland, the maccaroni of Vesuvius, the kari of the Ganges, 
and the cabob of the Bosphorus; you may call here for the golden juice 
of the Rhine, and the se le draught of the Garonne, as for the whiski 
of the Liffi, and the Afandaf (liquor which I adore) of the Thames. Sir 
Soyer will soon be prepared to furnish you with all these. Already his 
a glow with the rich colours of the lavish pencil: already 
anquet halls and feudal towers rise among his parterres: already 
quiet alcoves and particular cabinets twinkle from among the 
bosquets, where they will be covered by the discreet and beautiful 
foliage of Spring and Summer ;—yet a few weeks and the palace of 


Soyer will be opened. This, Milord, is the Conspiracy by which France | 


hopes to conquer you—this is the representative whom the Republic 
sends to Albion! 


“ Agree the hommages of profound consideration with which 
*T have the honor to be, Milord, 
* GOBEMOUCHE, 


* Leicester Squar, 10 April.” © Man of letters, man of progress.” 





THE SEASON FOR FAIRY-LAND. 


AST approaching 
&,~*, is the time of year 
—-~2 when we may ex- 
, SS ect to find Fairy- 

ove § Land, in all its 
various forms, ad- 
vertisedas “open” 
at half-a-dozen 
places in or near 
the Metropolis. 
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=~ of whitewash. 
The Hermit’s 
robes have gone 
to the wash at Vauxhall, and his venerable beard has been in soak for 
a week, in “a pink saucer,” to give it that carrotty hue which seems 
inseparable from the dramatic idea of a recluse “disgusted with 
life,’ upon a nightly salary. Even as remote as Rosherville, the 
“ Garden of England,” which has been rough dug all the winter, is 
being stocked with liberal pennyworths of polyanthuses; and the Hall 
of Banners is being sure of its armorial pocket-handkerchiefs darned 
u a a condition calculated to make them fit emblems of an age o 
chivalry. 

In addition to the ordinary number of “ Abodes of Bliss,” with their 
tight ropes, additional lamps, ham sandwiches, stout, and fire-works, we 
are promised, at Kensington Gore, something of a severely classica 
school in Soyer’s Symposium. Already at the outer gate may be seen 
a British Lion, sculptured from a bit of genuine hearth-stone, raising 
his paws in playful rampancy, and holding in his grasp a huge gas-pipe, 
as if to show his might, while shaking his mane and clutching the main 
of the Equitable Company. 
thousand yards long; but whoever spun that enormous yarn must, we 
think, have been threading the mazes of those realms of fancy which 
Soyer is attempting to realise. 


"hy 





A Work that is Sure to Go Down to Posterity. 


Amonest the few works of the present day (excepting, of course, 
Punch) that have any chance of going down to posterity, we may 
mention the present unfinished Catalogue of the British Museum. In 
fact, if it advances no quicker than it has already done, it is not only 
likely to go down to Posterity, but to Posterity’s Posterity, and even 
further. We wish them all joy of a thing which we are never likely to 
enjoy ourselves, 


_ A Macisrrate recently cautioned a defendant not to “take the law 
into his own hands.” In the present impure state of it, surely nobody 
would think of doing so! 


The painters are | 


We hear rumours of table-cloths three | 
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CUSTOMS OF THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


Tue fact is beginning to be rather apparent that the Board of 
Customs are particularly ugly customers. Th 
has had to complain of their behaviour, and the St. Katherine’s ditto 
has also petitioned Parliament in deprecation both of their manners and 
their Customs. The petitioners allege that on one occasion, 

“ Their premises were suddenly subjected to a search more like a search by police 
officers for stolen goods than a visit for examination by officers of the Customs.” 

Is this what these excisemen—if they were in search of spirits—call 
doing “ their spiriting gently ? ” 

To seize on large quantities of goods not liable to duty at all, appears 
to have been a customary practice with these Custom-house gentry. 
They are likewise accused of having filed fifty-three separate informa- 


egal filing. That informations of such a nature are uncommon is 
creditable to the character of the common informer. Their information 
seems to be in a great measure worthless, as after all, that is, after the 
lapse of a twelvemonth, they often fail to bring it into Court. The 
following charge against them, if a true bill, shows them to be as 
remarkable for misapprehension as for misinformation. 

“Tt is also affirmed that some over drawings of molasses, which had been marked 
among the seizures, being inadvertently returned to the casks, the Customs preferred 
an indictment for felony against ten of the company’s servants, upon which four of them 
were committed to Newgate, and that when notice of trial was at length given, the 
record was suddenly withdrawn.” 

This great alacrity in getting up a charge would be most fitly re” 
compensed by a discharge ; a broadside which, to a very large extent, 
should send the Board of Customs to their right place; namely, the 
right about. ‘The principle of Free Trade thoroughly carried out, or 
carried out and out, would enable us to dispense with their disagreeable 
services. A great deal of the work they do had better be left undone ; 
for example, rummaging the persons of travellers; and what they leave 
|undone they had better never meddle with—the trunks of said tra- 
vellers. Half of the time they are paid for consuming is wasted for the 
prevention of petty smuggling in ruffling dresses by their clumsiness, and 
tempers by their behaviour. This rotten old Government log ought to 
be chopped up. Customs like those of this Board would be much more 
worthily honoured in the breach than in the observance; and if the 
breach were a break-up of the whole Board, so much the better. 


FEWEST WORDS NOT SOONEST MENDED. 





accomplished by the passing of an act for the shortening of the language 
lof Acts of Parliament, but it seems that, in legislation, a “few words ” 
leads to so much disputing, that it has been necessary, in a great hurry, 
to repeal the Act alluded to. We must infer from this, that Parliament 
\is nothing if not long-winded, and that it is quite impossible to legislate 
| without the old allowance of verbiage. 

| The attempt to make the masculine the feminine, and to declare 
|“‘this” shall stand for “that,” and “one” for “t’ other,” has sig- 
|nally failed; and we have gone back in a single year to that plethoric 
richness of adjectives, verbs, and substantives, for which our Acts of 
Parliament have long been remarkable. Since the principle of curtail- 
jment has been thus unceremoniously thrown overbonrd, we wonder 
|some M.P. does not propose that no Act shall be binding or bound up 
jin the Statute-Book, that does not run to so many pages at least—the 
number to be determined up-stairs by a Select Committee. 


Lord John taking up his Bill. 

|, THE question of the admission of Jews into Parliament is again 
| before the Legislature. We trust that bigotry and intolerance will no 
longer deprive the House of Commons of the services of a class of men 
so eminently calculated as the Hebrews to participate in its labours ; 
for never let us forget that the whole business of Parliament may be 
defined to be a series of bill-transactions. 





How to Obtain a Character. 


Lorp Joun Russet, reading in the advertisements that a character 
might be obtained at any time by a person sending a Graphiologist a 
| specimen of his handwriting, immediately sat down, and wrote a letter, 
in which he said, that “he would feel extremely obliged if Mr. W—— 
| could possibly favour him and his colleagues with a character by return 
of post; at present they were deplorably in want of one.” 


True Derixition.—Considering how Mr. Harper makes his 
income out of pirating the liveliest English authors, he may be said to 
“live by his wits.” 





Honersty.—A Baker buying his Sunday’s dinner. 





Last year, everybody thought a great legislative feat had been 





e London Dock Company | 


tions relative to articles, some of which were not worth above 1d. each ; | 
roceedings which savour much more of grinding oppression than of | 
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Classical Group which will, in all Probability, be on the Top of the Marble Arch by the First of May. 


““Wuat’s the use of the Marble Arch?” is a question that even 
Echo—who usually answers for everything and everybody—did not 
condescend to reply to, until, the other day it was suggested that the 
top of the Arch should be converted into a police station. Economy is 
now so much the order of the day, that we wonder Temple Bar is not 
assigned as a residence to the Lorp Mayor, that the Mansion House 
may be let out in separate beds for families and gentlemen. The 
Beadle of Aldgate has, we understand, for some years, lived in Aldgate 
Pump—upon, of course, a reduced salary; and we have heard it 
rumoured that the two legs of the Bronze AcHILLEs, in Hyde Park, 
are being fitted up as barracks for a small detachment of Foot, that 
will be on guard during the Exhibition. 








POLICE CASE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Two lads, familiarly known as Cuaruey and Jack, were charged 
with attempting to _ the pocket of Mr. Joun Butt, in the old high- 
=. It appeared from the evidence of Special Constable PuncA, that 
he had been watching Mr. Joun Butt for some time, and, seeing the 
prisoners with him, pretending to be his friends, he, the constable, was 
afraid that Mr. Jonn Butt had got into rather bad hands, and resolved 
to keep his eye on what was going forward. Seeing the prisoners 
shuffling about for some time, and going from side to side as if they did 
not know what to do, the constable remained a little way behind, when, 
suddenly, the prisoner CHARLEY threw something over Mr. BULL’s 
head, and, from the effect, there could be no doubt that there was some 
chloroform, or other stupifying matter, on the article alluded to. At 
the very same moment the other prisoner, Jack, approached the 
gentleman’s pockets, which were very full, and drew from him a long 
purse marked with the word “ Income.” 

On being asked what they had to say for themselves, both the pri- 
soners were inclined to be rather insolent, and Cuaruey said that he 
was only offering the gentleman something to do him good; while as to 
his companion, he had only just met him. 

Jack, when asked what he had to say to taking the money, declared 
the gentleman owed it to him, and even if he didn’t, he had got a 





There is, perhaps, no objection to housing a division of police in the 
Marble Arch, provided the inhabitants do not interfere with the architec- 
tural design, by putting their heads out of the window and breaking the 
uniformity of the cornice, by a great staring police constable, rendered 
more glaring, at night-time, by Cis terrific bull’s eye. We suppose we 
must expect the top of the Arch to be turned to some useful purpose by 
the inhabitants, oad that it will be impossible to keep the Inspector from 
smoking his pipe ; the Serjeant from nursing his baby; or the married 
officer from assisting in the weekly washing operations by which he ekes 
out his maintenance. The single constable will, of course, expect to take 
his “lettered ease” over his newspaper, on the top of the Arch, which, 
thus surmounted, will form an agreeablefore-ground to theCrystal Palace. 








surplus—much more than he wanted for himself—and seeing it hang 
out of his pocket, the opportunity was too tempting. 

On inquiry being as whether the prisoners were known, it was 
found that both had been in the service of the prosecutor, who said he 
had not had much to complain of until lately, when both had become 
rather neglectful. In fact, he feared they had been too long in 
their places. nari 

The prisoner Jack declared he had offered once to leave his situation, 
but his master wouldn’t let him. Both prisoners said the gentleman 
was at liberty to suit himself, if he could, for they were tired of his 
service, and didu’t want to stay with him any longer. : 

They were informed, that, however this might be, they must do their 
duty as long as they remained; and they were remanded to a future 
day, for further inquiry. 





The Real Miracle of Rimini. 


Mr. Drummond may say what he likes about the winking picture of 
Rimini: but there is one miracle which it has unquestionably performed. 
It certainly has opened the eyes of wavering Protestants. 


Note anp Query.—Whether the Scalds of Scandinavia are superior 
to the Burns of Scotland ? 
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DARING ROBBERY OF AN OLD GENTLEMAN NAMED “BULL,” 
By the Aid of Chloroform. 
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FAMILY MINISTRIES. 


WE maintain that the plan of keeping all the public appointments in 
the same family, is an excellent one, and should not be held up to ridi- 
cule. It stands to reason that the members of a Ministry who are all 
members of the same family, must pull much better together than a 
Ministry composed of persons picked from twenty different families, 
who would each have a different interest, and would all be pulling 
twenty different ways. The Family Ministry, on the contrary, has but 
one interest, and pursues it in one compact body, most perseveringly, 
upon every occasion. The members of it never squabble, for the 
interest of one is the interest of all. To make a Ministry strong and | 
durable, we are confident that all the members of it should be personally | 
related ; and the closer the ties of relationship, the stronger the interest 
that binds the Ministry together. By this means you gain Union, and 
Union in a Ministry is half its strength. . 

On the above principle, we hold, it is far better to have one Family 
to govern us, though it may be the dullest in the kingdom, than a 
Ministry composed of the cleverest men of the day! 

In fact, we are convinced that the plan of Family Ministries is so | 
far superior to every other, that we propose that every Ministry, for the | 
future, be composed of but one entire Family. The various offices might 
be distributed in the following manner :— 


The Prime Minister .  . { poe }ahe Grand Papa of the Family. 


The Lord High Chancellor His Eldest Brother. 
Home Secretary . ° Grand Papa’s Eldest Son. 
Foreign Secretary . A German Cousin, or any ene of the 


Foreign Relations. 
Colonial Secretary 


. ° Some Distant Relation. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . The most liberal Uncle. 
Lord Privy Seal . 


Somebody's Godpapa. 
Postmaster-General 


” 


Any of the Grandsons who had shown 
a taste for Letters. 


Any of the Dittos who had read Robin- 

son Crusoe. 

So many Brothers. 

Any one of the Grandsons who had been 
‘ taken out a-shopping by his Mamma. 
Some crabbed Relation, to whom a 

grudge was owing. 

The subordinate offices might be scrambled amongst the Nephews, 
and the Cousins, and the Poor Relations, until the whole be pe oe | was 
complete. The appointments about the QuEEN’s Household should be 
confided to the female members of the same family. Mamma might 
be Mistress of the Robes; and Ladies of the Bed-chamber should be 
entrusted to the Wives and Daughters of Ministers, or else their 
Aunts, and Great-Aunts, and Nieces. y . 

The only difficulty would be in the case of a family not being nume- 
rous ome S fill all the offices, and being compelled to admit another 
family to share the public fish and bread-basket with them, which would 
necessarily cause a division, and lead to quarrelling. But such an in- 
stance was never known. It is extraordinary the large families Ministers 
always have. There seems no end to them. The cause, we believe, is 
owing to the large increase of one’s family directly a person = into 
power: relations, home as well as foreign, spring up in every direction, 
and a Minister is introduced for the first time to first and second 
cousins—and great uncles, and great great grand-children on his mother’s 
side—of whose existence he never had the slightest suspicion, before 
his elevation. Accordingly, we do not think we need have much fear 
of the Supply of relations ever failing to meet the Demand. 

We are positive our snug little family plan would answer admirably. 
Another advantage would be that we should be saved by it the disap- 
pointment of resignations, and the annoyance of dissolutions,—for you | 
may depend upon it that when once an entire family gets into power, it | 
would take a change in the dynasty at least ever to get them out again. 
Once in, there would be the comfort of knowing that they would re- 
main in for ever. 


First Lord of the Admiralty 
Other Lords of the Admiralty 
President of Board of Trade 


Chief Secretary for Ireland 


Architectural Transparencies. 
Tue Crystal Palace will doubtless suggest the construction of a great 








CHANCERY FOR THE MANY. 


On consideration, it strikes Mr. Punch, that Lorp Joun RussEt1, 
if he had tried, might have devised a better expedient for expediting 
the business of Chancery, than that of setting the Master of the Rolls 
and a Common-law Judge to help the Lonp Cuancetior. Numerous 
cases of equity are continually coming before the Metropolitan Magis- 


trates, and are generally dealt with in such a manner as to give universal 
satisfaction. If certain Shepherds of the Mormonite persuasion had 
conspired to diddle a parish orphan out of a few pounds that had been 
bequeathed to her in the savings bank, the machinations of those 
reverend persons might have been effectually defeated, and the protec- 
tion of the child provided for, quite uately, without filing any sort 
of Bill, by a simple application to the . An order, or a recom- 
mendation, directed to the overseers, with, perhaps, the summary com- 
mittal of some of the parties im fo the House of Correction, 
would answer every p in such a case. 

Punch, therefore, proposes that the Lorn Mayor should be asso- 
ciated with the Lorp CuanceLtor, and likewise the more sagacious 
among the Aldermen, together with the magistrates who dispense jus- 
tice at the various poliee-offices. Such judges would not be the less 
competent to settle a question of common sense and equity, because it 
involved a matter of eighty thousand pownds. In short, a recent 
notorious case might have been decided, as well, or better than it has, 
at the Mansion House, or Worship-Street; and certainly much more 
satisfactorily to the party chiefly concerned, there being the “ costs to 
be paid out of the estate.” 








A CAMBRIDGE LYRIC. 


On, call me early, faithful Gyr,—Oh, call me early, pray ; 
To-morrow’s dawn will usher in the fatal Tripos ay. 
From Sydney Street and Trumpington, and the are Parade along, 
The embryo Wranglers, Senior Ops, and Juniors will throng. 


I’m sure, if reading hard will tell, I’ve done my very best ; 

I’ve ransacked all the libraries and news-rooms east and west : 
Hat1’s, Jounson’s, and Macmri.an’s shelves attest my studies still, 
And so, unless I greatly err, will each man’s little bill. 


Bell’s Life in London, every week, I’ve scanned from page to page; 
Devoured every novel that in turn has been the rage; . 

I’ve scampered over Hiover, and got it pretty pat ; 

I’ve studied Fistiana well, and Felix and the Bat. 


The Mathematics practical I’ve studied ’gainst my will, 

And described some rare parabolas in the course of many a spill; 
And though I’ve not read Whewell, or a man of equal note, 

I know something still of levers, as 1’m stroke-oar of the boat. 


Non fumus ex fulgore, the miki cigar has taught ; 

Of Falernum and Sabinum you know what Horace thought ; 
And after many a wine-party, with the Bard I quite agree, 
Old-crusted Port at sixty-four bangs Cape at twenty-three. 


But what will these accomplishments in the Senate-House avail ?— 
Recipes for mixing Copus, brewing Bishop, mulling Ale. 
Will one continuous cannon at the billiard-table tell >— 

fear my course of subjects will too surely prove a sell. 


They tell me, oh, my faithful Gyr, ’twill be a case of pluck— 
A most decided “‘ Not approved ;” if so, what sorry luck! 

But were I an Apostle, methinks with joy I’d swoon, 

And sing a hymn of triumph, were I dubbed “ The Wooden Spoon.” 
Then call me early, faithful Gyr ; ane a good repast,— 

Strong Mocha Coffee to begin, some Cognac for the last ; 

And if 1 pass to-morrow, the College Ale 1’ll broach, 

And uphold my plan of studying ’gainst reading with a “ coach.” 


Extensive Sale of Wood. 


Dm it ever happen to Sir Cuartes Woop, when at. school, to be 
despatched to procure pigeon’s milk somewhere about this time of the 








variety of similar edifices. Punch wo ropose glass as the very best 
possible material to build numneries with, as in default of a legally 
appointed visitation of such institutions, it would be satisfactory, and 
would tend to calm unpleasant apprehensions, to see how their inmates 
are treated, and generally what is going on inside the establishments in | 
question. 


AN APOLOGY WHICH WAS SADLY NEEDED. 


Tue present Ministry is, as every one knows, a long way from being 
a good Minis try ; but still it is the best of its kind, for it must be con- 
fessed that, as far as it has 

further,—it has proved . itse 
Ministry.” 


oa we have hopes it will yet go 
in every respect “An Out-and-Owt 


year? Punch’s reason for asking this question will be obvious from the 
subjoined very innocent announcement, which appeared the other day 
in the Zimes :— 
“The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcneQuEr has also received a letter from ‘P, Q.,’ pur- 
porting to enclose a half-note for £50. No half-note, however, accompanied the letter.” 
Surely the CHANCELLOR oF THE Excnequer received this letter on 
the First of April. 


A MEDIEVAL MILLER, 


Marry, sweet Joan,” sayd acertayn man to hys young wife, “ what 
sayest thou to taking the vayle?” “Contente, in good soothe,” 
answerde shee, “‘an thou wilt give me therewith a newe bonnet.” 
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Wife of his Bosom. “Uron my worn, Mr. Prewitt! 
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CENSUS PAPER. 


Is tH1s THE Way rou Fitt up your Census? 
So you catt Yoursetr THE ‘Heap oF THE FamMILy’—pDo YOU—AND ME A ‘ Femate?’” 





OUR NEXT ACHIEVEMENT, 


To relieve the minds of Her 
Masesty’s subjects from suspense and 
anxiety respecting the intentions of 
the Government, Mr. Punch thinks it 
proper to state that having satisfac- 
torily accomplished the great object 
of putting down Pspish Aggression, 
the next task to which he intends to 
devote himself will be the adjustment 
of the Income-tax, which, with the 
|extensive support that he calculates 
}upon both in and out of Parliament, 
|he confidently expects to succeed in 
|--y ~ on a just and equitable basis. 
| The fiscal arrangements contemplated 
| by Mr. Punch, will, he trusts, be pro- 
ductive of as perfect content as is 
compatible with this Exchequered 
| state of existence. 
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Rival to the Great Exhibition. 


Tue Great Exhibition of 1851 will 
be a very wonderful affair; but more 
wonderful still will be the Great Im- 
position of this same year—if the 
' people will stand it. It is needless to 
say, we allude to the renewal of the 
| Income-tax. 
| a 

SCARCELY THE WORD FOR IT. 


A contemporary, talking of the 
Great Exhibition, says, “the works 
have been getting on swimmingly.” 








SPIRITUAL TAILORS. 


A PHILOsopHIcAL book remains to be written on the connexion 
between clothes and conversion; dealing with those young gentlemen 
who only renounce the “ vanities of the world” for the sake of the— 
vanities of the church. Howmuch may not the Tailor have to answer 
for; the Tailor whose goose saves the Roman Capitol ! 

To explain: Young VELouRBY, chiefly notable at Oxford for his gay 
attire, suddenly darkens in hue. The studs vanish like falling stars 
from his shirt- ront, which ‘becomes a sad one—/rons leta parum. A 
paper development takes place. But then you observe another 

orm of dandyism comes up. He looks more sanctified, it is trae—but 

then it is a polished and pretentious sanctity. The black is glossy ; the 
pallor sentimental. Now, may not a jackdaw be as vain as a peacock— 
in spite of his sombreness? Shall we not suppose that it is ee pos- 
sible that the Tailor’s part may help the Priest’s in this kind of conver- 
sion, and that all these delicate dark externals of dress may be the real 
converters, affecting a dandiacal mind? It is a melancholy thought 
that Protestant churches should be severed by a tailor’s shears ! 

We regret to say that your Tailor is fast becoming your Tractarian’s 
assistant. At the Universities, waistcoats like hair-shirts are among 
the regular articles of supply, Soon may we expect to see a “Gent’s 
new hair-shirt,” or a “Tie @ ?Jgnatius,” tiguring in London for the 
benefit of the cheap dandies. The Tailor has the power of canonisation 
now-a-days. A little fancy, conjoined to a good deal of credulity, help 
his disciples on. Weak boys imagine they are loving doctrine, when 
they only love ornament. They chiefly value the Rose of Sharon as 
something to be worn in the button-hole ! 

Now we cry, “ Reform your Tailor’s bills,” to these young gentlemen. 
We have no objection, to be sure, to anybody’s wearing a hair-shirt— 
always provided it is occasionally washed. But a waistcoat dike a hair- 
shirt is not an object of reverence, but of ridicule, my dear VELouRBY ! 
And when, further, your ecclesiastical dandyism extends to putting 
‘old English ” inscriptions in Latin on your Broughams, the case gets 
worse ;—the respice finem on the panels only suggests “whip bebind ” 
to the classical man of sense. 

Punch is only gay on such matters with an object of good. Any 
attendant of St. Barnasas will tell you, that you prepare the purifying 
Holy Water by putting sa/¢ in it. 








Tue Best Persons To Know.—An Undertaker is advertising a 
new aang of Coffin, which, he says, is “strongly recommended by the 
‘aculty.” 








A SLAP IN THE FACE FROM BROUGHAM. 


Lorp Broveuam still preserves some of his old turn for satire, as 
well as his other powers, which we are happy to find unimpaired ; and 
he gave a specimen last Thursday evening of his retaining his aptitude 
for irony in all its early vigour. Speaking of some motion & had 
brought forward, he said, “ Had he known that there would have been 
other business on the same night, he would, for the convenience of the 
House, have postponed his motion to a future day, because he could 
not but be sensible that it would be inconvenient to their Lordships to 
listen to a discussion on this subject after having had their attention 
occupied with another matter.” ‘This sarcasm would seem to imply 
that his Lordship did not believe the mental capacity or capaciousness 
of the House of Peers to be sufficient to admit of more than a single 
subject of discussion on a single evening. 

It is true that the Commons rattle off their topics a little too glibly 
sometimes, and pass rather hurriedly from the Budget to Ceylon; then 
make a dash to [reland, from which, by a short cut, they go to the East 
Indies, calling at the Cape of Good Hope, and winding up, as it were, 
in Houndsditch, by a debate on Jewish disabilities. We should be 
sorry to see the Upper House proceeding thus skittishly in its discus- 
sions; but we think Lorp Broveuam is rather too severe when he 
would limit the powers of their minds to the admission of one solitary 
subject in a single evening. We must accuse him of unmerited sarcasm 
when he looks at the intellect of the Peerage as a sort of vacancy for 
the admission of one, and one only, per night, of the many topics claiming 
their attention. 





On Orreries’ Heads Orreries Accumulate. 


In the ensuing week we are promised at the Haymarket a new 
Orrery with nine additional planets. Every year the Solar System 
seems to come out stronger and stronger; and we understand that 
arrangements have been made for 1852, by which the spirited Astro 
nomer will secure the whole of the thirteen new moons that will have 
made their débuts in the year that is now passing. We are told that 
the proprietor is in treaty with several Stars, and that terms have been 
offered to the great bear at the Zoological to represent Ursa Major for 
one week only. 
| So great is the appetite for novelty on the part of the public, that an 
| Orrery has really no chance unless an extra comet or a few additional 





moons can he secured; and we are happy to congratulate the Astro- | 


nomer on his prospects for the present season, which enables him to 
| advertise no less than Nine New Pianets. 
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POT-LUCK FOR LORD STANLEY. 


ERTAIN of our Pro- 
tectionist contem- 
poraries are be- 
traying the cause 
which they pre- 
tend to advocate. 
The Morning Post, 
for example, pub- 
lished an account 

of the dinner given to 

> Lorp Srantey by his 
arty at Merchant Tai- 

Hall, detailing the 
bill of fare, which, if that 
report is correct, com- 
prised an accumulation 
of luxuries sufficient to 
have glutted HertioGa- 
BALUS a thousand times 
over. We must unhesi- 
tatingly contradict this 
statement as manifestly 
tending to discredit the 
complaints of the dis- 
tressed landed interest. 
The repast—which was 
as sumptuous as circum- 
stances allowed —con- 
sisted of boiled beef and 
suet-pudding, with pota- 
toes and carrots, followed 
by pancakes and homely apple-pie. The following paragraph will 
convey an idea of the ill-judged tone of exaggeration which the Post has 
indulged in respecting the Stantey “ banquet :”— 

“Some of our contemporaries are, or feign to be, surprised that Lorp Sraniey did 
not, immediately after dinner, at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, direct Messrs. Barner & Co, 
to lay on the table, with the first bottle of claret, copies of every bill which he might, 
should, could, or would have brought in, had he succeeded in forming an Administra- 
tion when the present Cabinet first tumbled to pieces. The Times, more particularly, 
seems to think that the Toast-master ought to have read them through, paragraph by 
paragraph, and that the assembled convives would have done well to have discussed on 
the spot their possible political bearing, instead of their Burgundy and biscuits.” 


We can fancy the hysterical laugh with which the ruined agricul- 
turists will deride the idea of their party’s “first bottle” of claret, and 
of its having “discussed” B ndy and biscuits. A likely joke this, 
with the land going out of cultivation, and the expenses of farmin 
exceeding the returns, so as not to leave sixpence of rent for the land- 
lord. The honest yeomanry of England too well know that their im- 
poverished representatives went as far as they could in treating them- 
selves to good wholesome beer, and will say that how they could afford 
even that humble beverage was wonderful, considering the Malt-tax. 


Tm. 
































HOCUS POCUS REFORM. 


Lorp Joun Rvssext has been trying a little conjuring, to remedy 
the shortness of judicial hands in the Courts of Equity. The Premier 
has evidently heard, with unusual respect, the old project of the Lrish- 
man who tried to lengthen a blanket, by cutting a piece off the bottom 
to add it to the top; and on the story being told him, Lorp Jonn has 
apparently exclaimed—“ Ha, ha! an excellent idea. Egad! I'll try it! 
So, 1’ll cut a Judge off the Rolls, and placing him over the CHan- 
CELLOR, for appeals, I’li increase the number of Judges, by taking one 
from the bottom, and putting him at the top of the Court.” 

The Minister seems also to have studied in the itinerant school of 
the individual who, at fairs, twists a single sheet of paper into a multi- 
plicity of forms. Lorn Jonny, taking the existing judicial materials, 
twists them about, and serves them up—or purposes, rather, to serve 
them up—in different forms, by way of making more of them. We are 
afraid this melancholy expedient arises from the cowardly fear which 
has taken possession of Government in these days, and prevents it 
from providing for the efficiency of the public service, lest a salary 
more or less for a really working man should be grudged. We can 
assure Lorp JoHN that he is not pane the public by curtailing the 
fair proportion of workers ; but there is left ample scope for his econo- 
mising operations among the drones. 


An Enormous Cabbage. 


A Tair, living at Middleton, near Manchester, cut out of a Spanish 
cloak sufficient to make a complete suit for three of his boys, a waist- 
coat for a fourth, a cap for a fifth, a Polka jacket for his wife, and a pair of 
gaiters for himself! This is the largest cabbage ever known on record ! 
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POPERY AND PROGRESS. 


“ Magna est Veritas, et prevalebit.” 
“The Truth, the Whole Truth, and Nothing but the Truth.” 


- ** To the Editor of Punch, 

“Tw refutation of the calumny that ascribes to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood an influence unfavourable to the political and social 
advancement of a nation under its control, allow me to refer you to the 
history and present state of Ireland—subjects whereon the most extra- 
ordi misconceptions prevail. 

“ Before Sr. Parrick converted the Irish to the holy faith of Rome, 
they were a set of miserable savages, but one degree elevated above 
the brute. Indeed, they are said to have gone actually on all fours; 
but I will not venture to vouch for the correctness of this last assertion ; 
being scrupulously anxious to confine all my statements strictly to 
ac 


“‘ The heathen Irish lived in wretched mud cabins, which were shared 
with their pigs, by those who were so fortunate as to possess any. 
Their numbers were scanty, owing to the circumstance that they were 
cannibals, and that they subsisted, in a great measure, on one another ; 
otherwise, the sole diet of the majority consisted of that precarious 
root, the potato, which they ate raw. » y 

si Treland, at this period, was ravaged by monstrous reptiles, amongst 
which were dragons, exceeding in size the largest crocodiles, and 
serpents bigger than boa constrictors, and highly venomous. 

“The preaching of St. Patrick at once converted the wild Irish into 
a civilised people. He persuaded them to leave off their relations as 
food, instructed them in agriculture and the rearing of cattle, and not 
only introduced the ase of fish, but taught them to eat it with silver 
forks, into which he had miraculously changed their wooden skewers. 

“The Saint also, as is well known, banished all the snakes and dragons 
into the bogs, where their skeletons are occasionally dug up, bein 
termed the remains of extinct saurtans and ophidians by infide 
geologists. 

‘From that time to this, the career of Ireland—interrupted only by 
aggressions on the part of Saxon heretics—has been one of steady pro- 
gress, and has been marked in the most singular manner by freedom 
rom those civil discords that chequer the prosperity of other and less 
favoured nations. : 

* At the pose moment we behold, in that blessed land, a spectacle 
of moral elevation and material greatness. Fields waving with corn 
attest the perfection of agriculture. Inexhaustible peat bogs, by the 
aid of chemistry and capital, are converted into mines, yielding bound- 
less wealth. Innumerable manufactories are transmutin into 
clothing for all the nations of the earth. Fisheries, everywhere estab- 
lished by judicious enterprise along the coast, are continually deriving 
from the teeming ocean an abundance of wholesome and nutritious 
food. Landlords, uniformly resident, are devoting all their energies to 
the improvement of their estates, and of the condition of their tenants. 
The land abounds in the castles and seats of affluent noblemen and 
gentlemen, and is dotted with quiet hamlets, consisting of picturesque 
cottages, the abodes of a happy peasantry. 

“‘ Strife and dissension are unknown ; everywhere brotherly love and 
kindness reign, and are, indeed, carried to such an extent, that blessin 
are invoked by every mouth and every pen—and especially in the pone 
and amiable journals—on the heads of the bitterest and most cruel 
enemies of the Irish race. Of course I allude to the malignant and 
pitiless English people, who, lately, when the food of millions of Irish- 
men had been destroyed by the Legislation of Lorp Jonn Russet, 
| refused to contribute a single farthing to relieve the distress of their 
suffering and injured brethren. 

“But, foremost among the attributes which render Ireland a model 
nation, is that noble sentiment which abhors and scorns deceit, prevari- 
cation, and falsehood. If there is any one trait which distinguishes the 
| Irish character, it is scrupulous adherence to veracity. 

“The blessings of education are everywhere diffused by an enlightened 
| clergy, who sedulously encourage the study of natural science, with the 
| view of leading their flocks, through nature, upwards, in the direction 
| alluded to by a celebrated poet, who, by the way, was a Pops. 
| “The members contributed by Ireland to the mperial Parliament are 





a band of grave and reverend Senators, who never allow factious con- 
siderations to seduce them from the path of honesty and duty, and 
whose sole object is the wellbeing of the Empire. 

“Whence, then, has arisen the vulgar Protestant notion respecting the 
state of Ireland, which is so entirely opposed to my faithful and accurate 
account of it? From wilful misrepresentation? Far be it from me to 
say that, sensitive as I myself feel to any imputation on my own credit. 
No! It is occasioned by a most extraordinary and almost incredible 
delusion that heretics are subject to, the nature of which I may explain, 
perhaps, in a future communication. In the meantime, Sir, allow me 
to subscribe myself, with earnest sincerity, your obedient servant, 





** VERAX.” 
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John Russell. “Quitt ’em, Tommy! Quitt ’em! THEY ’tL 














CHANCERY REFORM. 


Go WHEN THEY’RE Warm! We’tt Keep Up wirtu ’em!” | 








ELECTRO-BIOLOGY; OR, THE LAST NEW FUDGE. 


THE moral esophagus or gullet of the fashionable-world would seem 
to be of large dimensions—developed in relation to an appetite for the 
marvellous. At all events, there is observable, in genteel society, a 
certain extraordinary power of deglutition. Witness the extensive 
facility with which hommopathy—clairvoyance— magic crystals — 
Puseyism—have been swallowed by the superior classes. The bolus 
just at present coming into vogue appears to be “ Electro-Biology.” 

Mr. Punch \ately witnessed an exhibition of this so-called “ science.” 
A number of persons, taken indiscriminately from among the spectators, 
were seated together in chairs. Each had placed in his palm a bit of 
metal, on which he was to stare. After the en of some minutes, the 
= went round, and passed his hand across their foreheads. In 
about a quarter of an hour he desired those who had their eyes closed 
to remain; the rest to depart. A remarkable clearance instantly took 
place of all of the party that looked respectable and intelligent ; leaving 
a very suspicious and unprepossessing residuum. Then ensued a 
series of “experiments” similar to those reported in the Morning 
Post of Friday last, as having been exhibited at Willis’s Rooms, in 
the presence of beholders, 

“ Respectable in point of numbers, and exceedingly select and fashionable in charac- 
ter; several noblemen, members of Parliament, and officers of high rank being 
present.” 

This select and fashionable assembly was diverted, according to our 
egmenpanns, with the following extraordinary phenomena, amongst 
others :— 

“Upon the two more susceptible subjects Dr. DartinG produced some very remark- 
able effects, preventing them at first from speaking, except at his pleasure, and then so 


far affecting their memories as to render them incapable of remembering the name of 
the place in which they were, or even of the metropolis itself. In addition to this, he 





operator, the person found himself unable to take his hands apart. One hand of each 
gentleman was then laid upon the hand of the other, and the combined strength of the 
two could not separate them.” 


These persons were also apparently rendered unable to walk—to rise 
—to sit—and then, 


“To crown all, after the patients had been allowed to resume their seats, they were 
made to find those seats so insufferably hot, that they could not retain their places upon 


them.” 

Thus, by means of Electro-Biology, one might give another a drubbing 
without committing an assault, and offer him somewhat more than a 
mere insult, by bidding him consider himself horsewhipped. 
| The “patients” were likewise induced to mistake pure water, on 
| tasting it, successively, for wormwood, honey, and champagne; the 





placed the hands of each lightly together in front of his person, and, at the word of the | 


evidence for the reality of these impressions resting on their words and | 
their grimaces. Others, on a previous evening, been made to fancy | 
a sovereign a halfpenny, and a gentleman a horse, and to imagine a | 
tumbler of clean water to be full of enormous reptiles. 

Now, in the Electro-biological performance which Mr. Punch wit- 
nessed, there was an actor—or “ patient ””—whose arm, it was alleged, 
could be stiffened at will by the operator. When it was so stiffened, 
the “patient” declared himself absolutely unable to put his arm down. 
Some medical men present suggested the test of trying—against some 
one zot Electro-biologised—which could keep the arm extended longest. 
A compact and muscular gentleman present undertook the contest; and 
the result was, that the arm of the “ patient” sank, in spite of manifest 
effort, whilst the gentleman’s continued to be held out, amid the cheers 
of the lookers-on. So much, thought Mr. Punch, for Electro-Biology ! | 

But the wonders of Electro-Biology are not novel. Doubtless it was 
in the Electro-biological state that Polonius, at the suggestion of | 
Hamlet, pronounced a cloud, in succession, to be like a camel and a | 
weasel, and, lastly, “ very like a whale.” | 





The Poorest Platitudes. 


| 
A Martnematicat line is straight enough, but the lines in Geology | 
are Strata. 
The Man who squints rarely makes a good Astronomer. | 
Never look a Gift Shark in the mouth, | 
It is the early Exciseman who catches the still-worm. 
It is not every Baby that Curried Lobster will agree with. ~ | 
If a “still tongue proves a wise head,” then the wisest of mortals | 
must be Dumb Persons. 
| The Man with two wooden legs should never ride anything but a | 
Clothes-horse. 





wells. 

Of all Flatterers the portrait painter may be said to carry off the | 
| brush; for no flatterer understands the art so well as he, of flattering a | 
| person fo his very face / | 
| TTS ' 
Two of a Trade won't Agree. 


WE think we have hit upon the reason why the gallant CoLoneL 
SrstHorp is continually abusing the Crystal Palace. The fact must | 
be that there is a little rivalry in the case, for the attractions of Hyde | 
| Park must be a cause of jealousy to one who is constantly making an | 
| exhibition of himself. 
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The best ‘‘ House of Correction” is the one in which a Mother-in-law | | 
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stomach, crying out the monosyllable ‘Grub,’ which, Dr. BuinkHorN 
A STRANGE MAN JUST DISCOVERED IN thinks must mean food in his language. Accosdingty, @ sausage, some 
bread, and a can of beer were brought, of the first of which he partook 
GERMANY. greedily, devouring the whole bread and sausage. It was observed that 
b —e ws he ate with his fork, not with his knife, as we Germans do. 
t has been —— mt € \er-| “Having tasted the drink, he, however, laid it down, making very 
man journals that a pe wry faces, and calling out the word ‘Swipey, Swipey,’ twice, which was 
from some unknown country, |takendown. And then, by more faces and contortions, he made us to 
and speaking i a me oes | understand as if the beer had disagreed with him, upon which the ex- 
intelligible b ae tel cellent Burgermeister, having a bottle of Rhum in the cupboard, gave 
German philologists, has lately| the savage a glass, who smacked it off at once, crying out the word 
made his appearance at Frank- | « Jollybyjingo.’ 
fort - the + 4 — S _ “Jollybijingo, was ist denn Jollybijingo ?’ asked his worship, con- 
course, he was he ed over to jeeturing with his usual acuteness, that this was the savage’s phrase for 
the, care of the police. vrousht | Reum of Jamaica. * Wilt thou have yet a glass Jollibijingo?’ And his 
1S Individual was Drought | Honour poured out a second glass, which the nondescript seized, and 
before us, JOHANN STUMPFFEN- | tossed off this time, exclaiming 
STRUMPFFEN, Burgomaster of} «* A vhaleaveyermibawawawy !’ 
7 — - pene the 8th) « Which expression being accurately taken down, his worship the Bur- 
of April, se aot of Clerk rmeister considered the examination sufficient, and sent off the 
, presence and that of our Clerk | Foreigner under the guard of Gendarmes Burtz and Wetter to Berlin. 


~ and Town Council. ss : 
2 ~ “The raiment and appearance A true copy. Signed HuMpFFENSTRUMPrF, Bu aster. 
=— of this individual, lande no one BLINKHORN, Clerk of the vt.” 
= knows how, in a remote an : 
extremely quiet German city, From the Berlin Tagblatt. 
5 2 ABIES S are described by all persons as}_ “The named Snooxs, Bartholomeus Student, out of Smithfield, 
= - f Ae most singular. In height he is} London, was brought hither in custody, from Frankfort on the Oder ; 
pe... > about five feet six inches, his} where, being tipsy, he had lost himself, allowing the train to go away 
— ee oe hair is white, his face sallow, his | without him. Snooxs was handed over to the British Minister here, 
beard red—that on his upper lip | and will return to London as soon as any one will lend or give him 
- ; _ not so much grown as that on | funds for that purpose.” 
his cheeks : his hands are large and dirty : his teeth useful, his appetite 
| great, and his thirst constant. 














“His dress is most extraordinary and barbarous. On his head he THE WRONGS OF PIMLICO. ‘ 
| Wears a covering of a snuff-brown colour, in shape something like a , ’ 
| wash-basin—which it would be very advisable that he should use for ry agennn mh UPPOSE, in making Pro Bono 


Allg Pimlico synonymous with 
jis] Pro Bono Publico, so good a 
Mrs. Malapropism has not 
been perpetrated as we used 
to imagine. The good of 
the public is more closely 
identified with the good of 
Pimlico than has _ been 
hitherto supposed; and a 
recent letter in the Times 
has shown what a nuisance 
is inflicted upon the former 
by an inconvenience cause 

to the latter. A complaint 
has been made that every 
vehicle having to make its 
way from Pimlico to St. 
James’s Street, must go 
' miles round about, because 
, none but the privileged few, 
who are, in this instance, 
the very privileged and the 
iH! very few, can be permitted 
to drive past the front of 
Buckingham Palace. What 
harm can be done, does not 


his face and hands. Round his neck, which is yr pracy | ugly and 
| bare, he wears a strip of a shining stuff, spun out of worms, he says, in 
his own country, and called an Alberti: it is puffed in two bows round 
his cheeks, and gives him a highly absurd appearance. : 
“His outer garment was a loose, shaggy vest, made out of the skins | _ 
of bears, most likely, and tainted strongly with a stale and exceedingly | | 
| rancorous odour of what he calls ‘backybacky.’? This outer dress— 
| when asked its name, by BuRGERMEISTER VON HUMPFFENSTRUMPFFEN 
| —the nondescript called a ‘Minorimosy;’ and, holding up his out-| \ 
| stretched hand three times, cried out the syllable ‘ Bob,’ and wagged 
| his head; from which the Burgomaster concluded that ‘bob’ is the 
| name of a coin of the country. : 
| “His next garment, one without sleeves, was decorated with buttons | 
| of glass; and in the pockets were found bits of paper, which the 
| nondescript tried to explain—by the words ‘ Ungle,’ ‘tickor,’ ‘ spowt,’ 
&c.—and showed by his gestures that the pase were to him of 
| considerable value. ‘They are greasy, and, to all appearances, worthless, | | 
| coarsely printed, and marked with rude manuscript numerals. It is con- 
| jectured that they may form part of the paper-money of his country. 
“ Beyond these tokens, no coin of any kind was fouad on the non- 
descript’s person. ; 
“Under the glass-buttoned garment, from which he struggled vio- 
| lently not to be divested, the stranger had on two other very singular 
| articles of costume. One was very ragged, and evidently old, and 
, covered with printed figures in pink, representing Bayaderes dancing. 
| Over this was a small piece of stuff worked with the needle, and once | 
white—the name of which, after repeated and severe interrogatories appear; for, although the 
he said was ‘Dicki.’ It has been carried to the Museum, and place travelling, of woAdol, would 
between the breastplate of a Turkish vizier and the corslet of a knight | have to go before the royal windows, there is such a longum intervallum. 
of the middle ages. enclosed within iron railings, that anything like contamination would 
“His lower dress was of a broad check pattern, something resembling | be — impossible. taint 
the stuff which is worn by the Scottish Highlanders, who, however, it e are sure that Her Masesty and the Prince are quite ignorant 
is known, do not use dracce, whence it is evident that the stranger | of the inconvenience entailed upon the public, in their names, as it 
cannot be one of these. When the Burgomaster pointed to these, the| were, and for the apparent indulgence of a supposed spirit of selfish ex- 
nondescript wagged his head, pleased seemingly, and said the word |clusiveness on their parts, which we verily believe neither of them 
*Stunnin,’ which the clerk took down. to possess. We make very little doubt that when the royal couple are 
“On his feet were a sort of short boot with large iron heels, in which | reading their next week’s Punch—as they no doubt do read, it by turns, 
he began to execute a queer dance before the Court, clinking the heels | out loud to each other, at breakfast—they will cause inquiries into the 
together, and turning the toes fantastically in and out—pointing to this | subject to be made forthwith; and if the complaint proves to be well 
boot with the cane which he carries in his mouth, he winked to the | founded, we will answer for its being immediately remedied. In the 
clerk, and said ‘ Hylo;’ but then presently looking round the room, and | mean time, we can give a hint to the public, to enable them to combine 
seeing a portrait of the late Field-Marschall Prince or Waxtstapt, he | loyalty with convenience, by taking a short cut through the prohibited 
ran up to it, and said—‘ Brooker! BiookeR!’ and danced once more.| ground, not only without any disrespect, but with decided respect to 
“What relation can there be between the nondescript’s boot and the ‘the Sovereign. All visitors to the Palace are to enter by the gate in 
late gallant and venerated Marsuat Forwarps, who destroyed Bona-| front, and consequently a person wishing to cut through, and save a 
PARTE, after the latter had defeated and taken the Herzoe v.| mile or so, going and returning between Pimlico and the Stable-yard 
WELLINGTON prisoner at the battle of Mount St. John ? gate, has only to say he is going to call at the Palace, and by leaving a 
“ At this stage of the examination, and having been allowed to resume | card, he will at the same time. satisfy the rigid claims of etiquette, and 
all his clothes, the stranger pointed to his mouth and laid his hand on his | considerably shorten his own journey. 
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A CHRISTIAN HERO.—HIS CROSS AND LUCIFER-BOX. 


—~_ =~ HE world knows nothing of 
ES — <7 its greatest man, says Poet 


— ¥ Taytor ; Poet WorpsworTH 








—see FExrcursion—having said 
the same thing before him. 
Here is the Rev. Peter Daty, 
Catholic priest of the town of 
Galway, burning like a lamp in 
a sepulchre, when he ought to 
shine like a star in the firma- 
ment. Daty made a truly 
heroic speech —a real poteen | 
oration—last week at a dinner | 
in Galway ; in which speech he | 
crumbled Lorp Jonn RvssELt | 
to dust, crumbled him as a 
giant’s fingers would crumble 
pound-cake. And then Daty 
said that in 48 he had given | 
advice that would have over- 
turned England— | 
“ He had proposed that there should | 
be taken a hundred picked men — 
each man like himself! / /—and that | 
forty of these should be sent to Liver- | 
pool, thirty to Bristol, and thirty to} 
Portsmouth, and on a certain day and 
hour to set fire to and burn down the 
G English fleet! and at one blow de- 
stroy the government. 


The proposal was heroic; but where get a hundred men of such sublime, ennobling 
wers as priest Daty? We doubt whether even Ireland—prolific mother of Christian 
eroes—could supply them. Nevertheless, the mind is uplifted and enlarged i a contempla- 
tion of the picture painted in flames by the hero that might have been. eautiful, — 
to imagine the advent of Daty to our shores; to see him—the teacher of peace an 
d-will to all men—with his cross and his lucifer-box, land on the quay of all-unconscious 
iverpool ; to watch him with his midnight, panther tread, stealing down to the docks, and 
then—and then to see the heavens red with conflagration ! 
Ought we not to love Ireland, that gives us such priestly goodness—ought we not to hug 





| 





to our bosoms a faith of which such men are the depositaries, and ought we not as Englishmen t 


to be especially proud of the contempt—the offspring of our strength—that takes no more heed 
of the gabble of such wretches than the lion heeds the vermin that shelter in his mane ? 








EXTRAORDINARY PROTESTANT DELUSIONS! 


- “Tell truth, and shame the devil.”—Shakspeare. 
IR, 
“Wirn your permission, I will redeem my promise to explain the nature of that 
astounding delusion which makes Protestant heretics mistake the garden of the world, happy 
d, for a land of poverty, disorder, comtention, turbulence, filth, fraud, mendicity, 
mendacity, and wretchedness. 


First, Mr. Punch, let me request you to take a pea. And a thimble? No, Sir. 
Take a pea without a thimble, or take amy other round substance of equal size. Cross 
the two first fingers of either hand. pea, or the pellet, between your crossed fingers. 


You will fancy that you feel two peas or pellets, though the fact is that you have only one. 

Don’t take my mana for this, unless you please. "T'should scorn to deceive you; but try 

the experiment, if you doubt the ’ 

_ “Again, you are probably aware, that although you think you see the setting sun in a 

line with your eyes, natural philosophy demonstrates that it is below the horizon, and 

that a large portion of the globe intervenes between the solar luminary and the visual 
ans of Mr. Punch. 

“As I pique myself on my candour, I must fairly tell you that these two illustrations are 
not my own. They belong to our great controversialist, the late Bishop Minne, and were 
cited by him in confutation of the heretical position advanced by Dr. Porrevs, a ‘Protestant 
Bisnor or Lonpon, that ‘If we cannot believe our senses, we can believe nothing.’ The 
sceptical TruLotson had before maintained the same error; and the object of either pseudo- 
prelate was to subvert a dogma of infallibility, attacked also by that rogue and thief of the 
world, Swirt, in the dinner-scene between Peter, Martin, and Jack, which occurs in the 
Fourth Section of 4 Tale i Tub. ; 

“Now, Sir, just as Dr. Mitner’s pea imposes on your touch, shall it disabuse your under- 
standing ; exactly as his setting sun bamboozles your sight, shall it undeceive your mind. 

“No doubt the spectacle of Irish evil and misery is true for you. Irish peasantry appear to 
you to starve and be evicted; Irish landlords to be shot from behind hedges; Irish partisans 
to fight and murder one another ; and, I dare say, even the scrupulous veracity of the Irish 
people generally, seems to you to be questionable. Your perceptions inform you that loyal 
newspapers, such as the Zad/et, foment ill-will and treason, and that honourable gentlemen, 
like Mz. Reynotps, declare themselves ready to vote right wrong, in order to spite Ministers. 

“But, Mr. Punch, facts, undeniable, indubitable facts, as all these phenomena are apparently 
to you, the truth is, that they are mere hallucinations—as unreal and absurd as the fancies 
of a funatic at Hanwell. They are no more to be trusted than the duplicity of MrtnER’s pea. 
“These false perceptions, in fact, are the work of the Arch-Enemy of mankind ; and they 





are only a small part of a grand system of im- 
posture, which he has for ages practised on his 
slaves and dupes—Protestant heretics. 

** You have often wondered, doubtless, at what 
you regard as our wilful blindness, in ignoring 
those historical records which impute bloodshed 
and persecution to our Church. But the Church 
never did persecute, or shed blood. Neither 
have your historians altogether deceived you. I 
grant that Jonn Huss, Jerome or PraGvue, 
Latrmer, Hooper, Riptey, Cranmer, did cer- 
tainly appear to be burnt at the stake. The 
crusade against the ALBIGENSES, the massacre 
of the Hucurnots, the living and human holo- 
causts of the Inquisition, I admit, seemingly 
oceurred. But all these horrors were only phan- 
tasms. Just so the crimes imputed to holy 
ALEXANDER VI., whom you irreverently call old 
Boreta, were imagmary. He died in the odour 
of sanctity, and not from poison which he had 
caused to be mixed for a Cardinal. 

“Tt is true that some of our writers—to 
humour your illusions—have owned to persecu- 
tion on the side of the civil power, distinguish- 
ing between the State amd the Church. But 
I would never stoop to evasion, however pious. 
There is nothing like — the plain truth ; 
which is, that every auto- 


ance, as also has every semblance of punishment 
inflicted on the score of religion—except in Pagan 
and Protestant countries. 

“You will ask how you are to judge of the 
truth or falsehood of the evidence of your senses? 
Heretical philosophers will tell you that the 
errors of one sense are corrected by the testi- 
mony of the rest, and will cite Bishop MILNER’s 
pea and sunset to prove the very reverse of his 
argument. Our Church, however, declares that 
our senses may be altogether deceived,—with 
“2 assurance, only, to convince you of the mis- 


e. 
“You are to know, then, that all the atrocities 
of which History accuses her, are as visionary 
as the air-drawn dagger of MacBEeTH; spectres 
conjured up by diabolical artifice to induce you 
to resist the Holy See. I trust that I have now 
for ever dissipated those amazing delusions, and 
that you will immediately become converted ‘to 
the Truth as it is in 

: *Verax.” 








Sidney for Slaughter-Houses. 


In the debate on Smithfield, Mn. ALDERMAN 
Srpyey is reported to have told the House of 
Commons that, as to the question of removing 
slaughter-houses from the Metropolis, : 

“ If the House were prepared to deal with it, they must 
be prepared to deal with at least 1500 butchers of this 
Metropolis.” 

Very well. Of course the butchers will be 
only too happy. 





The “Lodge,” Taunton. 


WE understand that, in consideration of late 
events, Docron HENDREN (soi-disant Bishop of 
Clifton and Shepherd of the “ Lodge”) will be 
empowered to change the name of that numnery. 
Henceforth, for,“ Lodge,” read “ Dodge.” 








Affecting Sacrifice. 


Sm Cartes Woop said “he would rather 
cut off his right hand” than attempt to transfer 
the poor’s rate to the Consolidated Fund. The 


excision ht be a sacrifice to the Minister him 
self, but no avail whatever to the country. 
Make even Brrarevs Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, and let him, in a fit of generous 
insanity, cut off ninety-nine of his hands, would 
there not still remain the hundredth to pick our 
pockets of the Income Tax? 


fé that has been | 
apparently witnessed, has been a mere appear- | 
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TELL IT TO THE HORSE MARINES. 


FRENCH La! 
prints a story o 
a horse lately 
slaughtered at 
Montfaugon — a 
horse in whose 
body was found a 
silver box with the 
Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honour, 
and —a_ written 
paper, with these 
]ines : 

ete he tetedentinee, 
ve the of my , 
and as I have neither “wien 
child, nor cousins, I am about 
to get myself killed in a last 
charge against those seoun- 
drels, the English, and as I 
will not let them have my 
Cross, I will make my faithful 
horse Chiteau Margot, swallow 
it. He will give it up when 
he can. — Prerges DARDENNE, 
Serjeant in the 2nd Squadron 
of Red Lancers.” 


And the written paper 
—written in the tran 
quillity of battle — is 

ible, after some six- 
and-thirty years inside a 


orse ! 
Well, ~ faithful Chateau Margot may have swallowed the box, but 


Punch can’t. 




















RELIGIOUS HOUSES BILL. 


WE applaud Mr. H. Grarran; son of agreat man—as the mistletoe 
is the child of the oak. We reverence the mild wisdom—the gentleness 
and dignity of the Irish Member. Would he, for only one day a week, 
consent to show himself in the Crystal Palace—under a second glass 
case to keep the flies off—as a model senator, to the delighted delegates 
of the whole universe? Mr. Grarran’s last contribution of wisdom— 
his mia pag at the time of our going to press—was on the Religious 
Houses Bill. He called the bill “atrocious.” He also expressed a 
benignant wish that “some Honourable Members would go to these 
religious houses to get good sense, good a. and good manners.” 
The wish was kind; and no doubt certain members might “get” the 
estimable qualities spoken of by the Honourable Member, with this 
proviso—if . Grattan himself has not already carried them all 
away ; for where else cou/d he have got such abounding good sense, 
good feeling, and good manners, that on every public occasion break 
out—thick as a rash—upon him? With respect to the Religious 
Houses, if nunneries are still to be permitted in England, we earnestly 
hope that a law will be passed legalising fences for the receipt of stolen 
goods. We can scarcely think it fair that Ikey Sotomons should be 
transported for buying thefts, and that Ikey Henpren should be 
allowed to kidnap young virgins, value £80,000! 








The Exhibition and the Church. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times suggests “that a form of prayer be 
eee and used in all Churches, on the last Sunday in April,” for a 
lessing on the Exhibition. We ily second the thought; adding 
this suggestion —“That, in penance of his abuse of the aforesaid 
Exhibition ,CoLoneL Sistuorp be further prepared and used in a white 
sheet in the body of St. Paul’s, with a four-pound dip in either hand, 
and a copy of his Parliamentary philippics, printed in large letters, hung 
about his neck.” 





GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, 


WE are un-authorised to state that Royal permission will be granted 
for a change of name to ALDERMAN Sipnzy, who, as emphatically the 
a friend, will be allowed to take the appellation of ALDERMAN 

IDNEY. 


The Metropolitan Members. 


TuEsE gentlemen seem to patronise any ancient annoyance, so it be 
of London. Last year they opposed the Cemetery Bill—fighting for the 
undertakers. This session they stand up for Smithfield. In time, we 
fear, it may become a question, whether, among other crying nuisances 
to be got rid of, there is not the nuisance of—Metropolitan Members ! 


THE BRITISH LION AND THE FRENCH SOCIALISTS. 


A Few persons have been foolish enough to fear that the British 
Lion was preparing to submit its nose to the fingers of the foreign 
Socialists. We can answer for our old friend, the B. L., that he will 
turn up his nose a very great deal too high to allow of any liberty 
being taken with a feature which is so serviceable to him in smelling a 
rat, or getting scent of anything else, in which he has a real interest. 
Socialism is in far too bad odour for the nose of the British Lion to 
have anything to do, either with it or its champions. The old women 
of E d ought to be very much obliged to Lepru Roun and his 
Socialist allies of all nations, for their recent manifesto, in which they 
condescend to tell us that they do not mean to set England in a blaze, 
nor overthrow the Government. 

_ We should like to catch them at it; or rather we should like a 
single policeman to catch them at it. A night in the station-house, 
and six weeks in the Fields of Cold-bath, would sufficiently damp any 
revolutionary fire with which they might feel disposed to burn us out, 
or enlighten us. We should like to see the Lepru Roiiintres—who 
drove our English workpeople out of France, and robbed them of their 
savings ;—we should like to see these gentry attempting to lead our 
intelligent artisans by the nose into the same mess in which industry 
now is in France, where employment is stopped, and where 
liberty does not exist, even in name; for it is an offence punishable by 
law—free republican law—to s of it. 

But Lepru Roxio does not mean to abuse our hospitality. ‘‘ All 
the better for him,” is all we have to say upon that question. So long 
as the foreign Socialists pay their British washerwoman, if they employ 
one, their British milk-score, and all their other expenses, which we 
dare say they do—for “ready money ” is most likely the basis of their 
transactions with our British working classes and tradesmen—we have 
no objection to any number of aliens that our lodging-letters can 
accommodate. But once let any of these fellows try in this country 
any of their Parisian pranks among themselves,—for we will not insult 
a single Englishman by supposing he would be such a spooney as to 
join,—once let the foreign Socialists try any of their cut-throat or cut- 
purse dodges here, and off they go in the of those bugbears to 
rogues and thieves—the proper authorities. 





PUNCH TO THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Mr. Ponca presents his compliments to his Grace of London, and 
having read the QuEEN’s Letter to the ARcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in 
which her Majesty, among other wise hopes, trusts that all Bishops will 
“by a judicious exercise of their authority and simplicity of the faith and 
worship of our Reformed Church,” &. &c.— 

Mr. Punch having read the above, begs to put to his Grace of London 
four questions:— 

me irradi authority—derived merely from episcopal 
wealth f 

II. Is Christian simplicity best shown in a Bishop’s banker’s book, 
or > a — other book, in which bankers are, at times, irreverently 
spoken of © 

III. Is the best foundation of Christian episcopacy some £300,000 
per annum (ground-rents included) ? 

IV. Finally, if it be so, will the Bisnor or Lonpoy, at his best leisure, 
return to Punch the market-price of locusts and wild-honey at Fulham ? 





signatures of “ Prauicoua,” “J. O.,” &., are writing to the Times newspaper, 
describing the discomforts which they are likely to experience in the quarter from the 
great crowds of strangers and omnibuses which will infest the Crystal Palace during 
| the Exhibition, are respectfully informed that Messrs. W. QuitTs AND Co. have a 
| Register of Houses’for exchange and letting. A Housein Red Lion Square will be let by 
| a desirable Family, in exchange for an abode in Belgravia—without premium.—A noble 
| Mansion in Bloomsbury Square is offered to Families desirous of quitting Belgrave 
| Square or Grosvenor Place for the season. Premium for the season, £200.—A Lady 
| (daughter of a Colonel of the Grand Army) who receives twenty-four select Boarders 
|at her Mansion, Rue de l'Eau, Boulogne-sur-Mer, will be happy, during the ensuing 
| season, to change Houses with any English Nobleman or Gentleman whose premises 
are large, and whose respectability is undoubted. 











O EXHIBITION RABBLE.—Persons desirous of quiet, and to avoid the 

vulgarity and noise of the Exhibition, are requested to examine the Registers of 

Messrs. Sworr anv Ce., High Street, Islington, where the Nobility will find com- 
modious Mansions in the most respectable Neighbourhood, in the finest air. 


T° FAMILIES QUITTING PIMLICO.—The Proprietors of the Buvr 
Pre Horet, Smithfield, respectfully suggest to Belgravian Families quitting the 
Pimlico end of the Metropolis, a visit to the Blue Pig Hotel. The B. P. H.is situated in 
the most eligible and open quarter of the town—in a district erbially healthy and 
lively. The B. P. H. is within an easy distance of the principal Theatres and Houses of 
Parliament. The (Central) Courts of Law are close to the B. P. H., and the Magnificent 
National Fane of St. Paul’s (from which the Bishop or Loxpox has nor yet—as at 
Pimlico—ordered the cross to be taken down, is at hand; where divine worship may be 
attended at the small charge of Twopence entrance and a shilling for the Verger. The 
Proprietors of the B. P. H. will undertake to board Pamilies in the most comfortable and 








fashionable manner, including Tea for Ladies eight times a day. 
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THE CRUSADERS OF ST. IGNATIUS.—A ROMAUNT OF THE PERIOD. 












































*Tis merrye in the Servauntes Hall of good Syr Symon SnookE, She colde not think how they colde like soche images as these, 
With hys cocheman, porter, footmen twain, groom, housekeeper, and | And why they played before their dolles so often on their knees. 


cooke, - 
And ladye’s mayd, and nurserye mayd, and lawndres, and scullidnes, The eldest girle, the fayre Lerryce, had lost her myrth and fun, 


pageant . And oftentymes wold saye how nyce it were to be a nunne, 
And the boteler, and the lytle foot page with his doublette all buttdnes. ‘And she and her next sister Jann wold bellades eyne ue move, 


And Matster Jemes the newe footman, with calves soe fine to se, But dronyed Latyn chantes instead, that mayd Syr Symon snore. 
Is reading from a booke aloude Seynt Dunstan’s hystorie ; 
And Mystress Anne, the ladye’s mayd, that came a weeke agoe, 
Is stryngyng of a sett of bedes together in a rowe. 


Soe sped the Lapye GaByE; but Lorp ReGrInatp DE VEAv, 
Who tryed it on with Master Jacke, he found ytt was noe goe; 
Toall hys tales of cocke-and-bulle, “ How rede yee in the booke? 
The fat portére is fast aslepe and snorynge lyke a pigg ; The rest, I wot, ys all mine eye,” quoth lytle JackE A SNOOKE. 
The cocheman lookyng mighty wise, the rayther for his wigg ; 5 ae . : 
The nursemayd, Susan, Matster Jemes is gazing hard upon ; Syr Jacke wold take his syster’s dolles, and sett them on the payls, 


An eye of shepe at Mistress ANNE throwes bashfull Maister Jonn And take cocke-shyes with pebbyl-stones at Xavier and De Satss, 
ve But Jemes, Lornp RecinaLp De Vzav, at leest one conqueste made, 

A secret nowe I will you tell ye colde not thynke to hear, The nursemayd Susan, open-mouthed, did suck in all he sayd. 

And wolde not guess till Domésdaye, I’ll holde a pynte of bere, a but yett 

The foteman Jemes, and Mystress ANNE, that dwel the stayres beloe, | Both Constance Gasyz and De Veav full wel did acte; but ye 


‘SUHHSIM-TIEM ATUNVA ANO OL AALVOIGIG 


Are the Lapye Constance Gasye and Lorp RecinaLp De Vzav. van Saeee Jemzs and Mistress Anne their part sometymes 
orgett ; 

It was worthye Saint Ienatius, that discrete and wise friére, And Jemes wolde helpe hymself to wyne before a company’, 

With wyde-awake, and gown so blacke, and ankles all soe bare, And Anne wold lye her down unbidd in face of her ladyé. 

He lysted them in hys croysade agaynst the heretycke, ‘ : . ‘ 

Which att the Pore his Holyness in merry Ynglond kicke. Twas Friday—yett Syr Symon Snooxg, so sunke in unbeleefe, 


ro 5 codde-fyshe and oyster-sauce, must alsoe dyne on beefe. 
An 


With manye another gentyl knyght and manye a nobyl dame, Jemes, LornD REGINALD, must bear the sirloyn to the Hall— 








om | doffed their brave apparel, and their hye degree and name, Not soe, in faith ; he ’ll spoyl the dysh, and soe he letts it fall. 
And hyred themselves as servitoures, that soe they mote crepe in, A 
And all that in each house they colde, untoe the Popedome winne. Syr Symon was an angry man—this was too moche to stand ; 
; The sacke to Jemzs, Lorp REGINA, he gave ryght owt of hande; 
Noe shame knewe yong Lorp ReGina.p in powder and in plushe, And Anne, the Lapye GaByg, too, was startyd im a tryce, 
And Constance in her ginghame gowne noe more than hee ard blushe ; | For havyng smogled in a preest to see the fayr Lettyce. 


In sooth they were a goodlye pair, and plighted to be wedd. ‘ 
But h haste for that NAT: : And thus mote end thys lytel song; but there is more to say 
ut noe such haste for thet, they thought, as Sarmr lexatrvs said. About my LapyE ABIGAYLE and my Lorde that turn’d Flunkéy. 


| 
*T was passing strenge—Syr Symon Sooke he colde not make it owt, | With them departed Matster JouN and swete Susan alsoe, 
Hys newe footeman and ladye’s mayd were kneelynge all aboute ; And the Lapyz Gasyz Joun did wed, and Susan Lorp De Vzav:! 
Certés, that they shold say their prayers, noe harm itt is, I wene; 


But what the dewse, Srz Symon thought, doe all their antickes meane ? | Fair Constance and Lorp Recrnatp their plyghted troth did loose, 
. : 4 | And to theyr converte loves instedd were bound in marryage noose. 


The Lapyz Snooxe, when shee did goe untoe the nurseryé, |*Twas in Seynt George’s (Bedlam Fields) the double knott was tyed, 
Was puzzled much what kind of dolles the chylder hadd to see; 











| And Reverend Seynt Icnarius blest eche brydegrome and hys bryde. 
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VERY LIKE A WHALE! 
The French Socialist Leading the British Lion by the Nose. 


DEDICATED TO OUR YANKEE WELL-WISHERS. 
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YANKEE DOODLE IN 1851. 


YANKEE Doop1Le’s come to town, 


YANKEE Dooprgz, in a ship, 


According to the “‘ New York Weekly Herald.” 


YanKee Doopte is no fool, 


To see the Exhibition, Is come from New York city, He’s up to all that’s doing, 
And strike a blow at England’s Crown, And if he should repent his trip, Full well he knows what Liverpool 
By stirring up sedition. I reckon it’s a pity; And Manchester are brewing ; 
The Mew York Weekly Herald see, Of Socialists he brings a crew, Their own republic they’re to form, 
Whose Rditor’s a noodle, To kindle agitation ; d eut the QuBEN’s connexion ; 
Or Queen Victortia’s throne will be Reds, Chartists, Anti-rentists, too, And he intends to guide the storm, 
Upset by YANKEE DLE. Who’1l preach repudiation. And lead the insurrection. 
Chorus,—YANKEE Doon ez, doodle, &c. Chorus.—YANKEE Doop.e, &c. Chorus.—YaxkEE Doopie, &c. 
Old Jomn Butt, our wares to show, Socialistic tracts, much more A mob once sack’d the Tuileries, 


Invites our glorious nation, 
And we’ve accepted, no ways slow, 
The loafer’s invitation. 
We’ve produce to display, that shall 
Amaze your cotton-spinner,— 
Our zative raw ma-te-ri-al— 
Our muscle, bone, and sinner. 
Chorus. —YANKEE Doop.z, &c. 


That there stuff, them genuine goods, 
The sile of Freedom reared on, 
Cut out an empire from the woods, 


And 





Combustible than rockets, 

Are stuffed, with bowie-knives in store, 
In YANKEE Doopir’s pockets. 

With schemes and projects for a new 
Britannic constitution, 

lenty of revolvers, tu 

Effect the revolution. 
Chorus,—YANKEE Doopte, &c. 


YANKEE Doon e builds his hopes 
Upon the great dissensions 
Of Britishers about the Porr’s 


Another might the Palace, 
T realise, with ease, 
And never mind the gallows. 
To get the d in Town 
In ap this commotion, 
And then on Manchester drop down, 
Is YANKEE Doopiz’s notion. 
Chorus.—YANKEE Doop.z, &c. 


YANKEE Doone ’s come to town, 
In all his force and power, 
He means to burn the Abbey down, 





The grzatest ever heerd on. Aggression and pretensions ; Bank, Parliament, and Tower. 
Light work to fell the British Oak, On Manufacture’s every seat Oh! yes—and fire the Thames as well, 
or arms with might so gifted ! So ready for rebelling Or, my! what fibs e-tarnal 
The sleeves is tucked up for the stroke, For very hunger—now that wheat That catawampous print do tell ! 
I guess the axe is lifted. At such a price is selling! Our screamin’ New York jarnal. 
-—YaNnkKEE Dooptiz, &c. Chorus,—YANKEE Doop1z, &e. Chorus.—YANKEE Doone, &c. 














CURIOUS DIARY. 


Tue other day, the police reports were lighted up by an extraordinary 
gleam of sentimental interest. A swindler of no or fraudulency 
was found to have kept a journal in which his “doings” assumed quite 
a pious and serious aspect. Devotion was associated with the ruin of 

ers, and the victimisation of coal-merchants. The whole, too, was 
tinged with a certain ludicrous pathos. _MetromEne’s robes were used 
to wrap up the firew fish, sofas, chairs, and champagne gained from 
credulous tradesmen.—Now, by a ‘curious, accident, ve have come in 
ssession of another Diary. It was picked up in the neighbourhood of 
wning Street ! 


oy Brought on our Budget. Everybody grumbling. Hope 
Fortune will not quite desert us. ; a 

“ Tuesday, Mob crying, ‘Give us pure coffee,’ all day. Got ina crisis. 
Nothing from Irish members. Attempt to turn us out by Sran.ey. 
Neo Thursday, Friday, &c. Crisis, as usual, No help from 

etherby. . 

“th inst. Fortune not quite deserted us. Keep the old house. 
Sent for supplies. ' é 

““—th inst. Row as usual. Great noise about the mitres. _ 

“—th inst. Tmpudent notice from one Baiti1e about some little place 
in Ceylon. Dined with Bey, and talked it over. 

“—th inst. Boys sad. CHARLES or) manne his funds. Fellows 
knocking and ringmg. Mob ealling out, ‘imbecile.’” 


We are inclined to believe that the unhappy party will be on a very 
serious trial before long. 








A BRAY FROM SMITHFIELD. 


“My pear KNIGHTLEY 

“Tam not one of the common cattle. I am merely an Ass; 
and, as such, in the course of my long life—(asses, you know, seldom 
die)—I have been sold many times, in Smithfield. I have, therefore, 
some knowledge of that serene and tranquil spot. And, Siz CuaRrtes, 
ou were right in your beautiful ch in Parliament t’other night. 
here never was any accident in Smithfield: bullocks never were 
crowded od gry and as for driven through London, they liked 
it—they had, at least, a glimpse of life before they were introduced to 
the butchers; and if they did toss a few old women, the old women 
themselves liked the operation; however in the hospitals they might 
retend to complain of it. Again, as you beautifully observed, Smith- 
eld was not a fine lady question, fine ladies never being out of their 
beds when the market begins; and nursery-maids—as you touchingly 

remarked—with their babies, had no business near the pens. 
“Sorry am I that your beautiful s did not have its full reward ; 
nevertheless, should the franchise be extended to my order, depend 
upon it you shall have, at the next election for Northamptonshire, the 


voice of © Yours truly 
> 


* A Donkey.” 








POISON IN THE PAPERS. " 


A CERTAIN young gentleman, a few years ago, in passing through a 
somewhat disreputable thoroughfare, was moved the fervour of 
indignant decency to smash some windows wherein were exhibited 
divers —— and pictures of continental character and vile tendency. 
The zealous youth, by this act, obtained considerable sympathy, and no 
little applause. The precedent, however, was dangerous ; and really, if 
among the rising generation there are many such ingenuous and spirited 
young fellows, it will be expedient that some particularly strong iron- 
wire lattice or screen-work should be put up in front of the windows of 
our newspaper offices. 

The details of evidence, as exemplified by a recent instance, in 
actions brought by gentlemen who have been injured in their marital 
capacities, may give a zest to the breakfast of a man about town, but 
are certainly very undesirable accompaniments to the coffee and rolls, 
or tea and toast,"eggs, rashers, Yarmouth bloaters, or Finnon haddocks, 
of which comestibles'wives and daughters are the ers. It is not 
easy to conceive what manner of persons such disclosures can edify, 
except brutal sensualists, forensic students, morbid anatomists of human 
nature, and very + ge explorers of the theology of Peter Dens. 
A rather more sketchy style of reporting trials mvolving details of 
profligacy and vice, would much increase the eligibility of our journals 

or family perusal, 








“Club Snoring.” 


Such is the title of a pathetic complaint addressed by a sufferer from 
the “Alfred Club,” to the Post, touc certain members who wi// 
snore; and innocently asking of the Editor of the P. to abate the 
nuisance. We think theevil may be met by practically carrying out the 
subjoined resolution,— ; 

“ Whereas,—Certain members are given to stertorous habits, to the 
annoyance of members wide-awake ; be it enacted, that the Waiters, on 
—_ of any Member snoring, shall henceforth be empowered, one and 

, to—pull his nose.” 





CORK HORSES, 


_ Tue Cork journals announce an epidemic among the horses of that 
city; and marvel at its origin. e, in our t marvel at their 
ignorance. Was it not Lorp Joun Russett who insinuated the 
cholera into Ireland ?—it can be no other than he (but this we state in 
confidence) who sends the glanders upon Ireland’s horses. For further 
information, apply to the members of the “ Synod of Thurles.” 


A Pocket Protector. 

A Lapy—yes, a lady—has invented an elastic ring (elastic, we pre- 
sume, as opposed to zhat gold ring) for the protection of our pockets, 
Any hand intruding therein, will be immediately + In how man 
pooues will the hand of the CuaNcELLOR oF THE ExcHEQuER be Iai 

old of, “ picking” the poor Clerk’s Income-Tax ! 
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MR. BRI 





Mr. Brices 1s WEIGHED, OF COURSE. 








CAXTON’S GHOST TO DR. MILMAN. 


“ My Dear Dean, 

“ Berore your promotion from St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
to the Cathedral, St. Paul’s, you stirred yourself in the laudable 
endeavour to erect a monument of some sort to the memory of the first 
English printer,—namely, myself, W1tt1am Caxton. Now, we here in 
the Shades—whatever your mundane philosophy may say to the con- 
trary—are very much interested in the memories we leave behind us; 
very susceptible of the ill-treatment that the ingratitude of posterity 
visits upon us. Thus, NELSON now and then fires up, as he could fire, 
when from a new-comer he learns the unfinished condition of his 
column; and even Georce THE Turrp takes it unkind of posterity 
that his copper pigtail, opposite Ransom’s, is not kept as bright as the 
gold in Ransom’s coffers. Well, my worthy Dzay, it is this spectral 


| weakness that urges me to put to you this simple question— 


“Doctor Mutman, Dean of St. Paul’s, what do you propose to do 
with the money, subscribed some years since, towards the Caxton 
Monument ? 

“T am told that a good round sum was collected. Poets and scholars 
spared somewhat from their light pockets, whilst enthusiastic printers, 
like Messrs. CLowes—proud of their Caxton—threw down their 
hundred pounds! . 

“Now, Doctor, putting away any bashfulness that may, even in my 
present condition, linger about me,—I must ask of you, do you propose 
to re-open the matter? Is Witt1am Caxton to have a monument, or 
are the sums subscribed to be returned—a very tedious and difficult 
operation, by the way—to the donors ? : 

“T am told, when the monumental question was first opened, that 
you, with poetic mind, suggested the adoption of a light and a fountain 
to the <n of Caxton, as significant of the benefits of Caxton’s 
art to darkened and thirsting man. Permit me to offer another plan in 
memory of my individual self. 

“You are now Dean of the City Cathedral; and though, as a late 
parishioner of Westminster, my monument ought to stand somewhere 
near that ‘side chapel of the Abbey’ where my press creaked,—never- 
theless, I will not reject the hospitality of St. Paul’s. Have you 


| money enough in hand to buy me a good, stout, working-day statue 


in stone? If not, let me have a vera effigies in wax. Mapame TussauD 
tells me that such an article may be turned out of hand on the most 
moderate terms; and a wax-work statue of Witttam Caxton would, 
no doubt, add to the wonders of your Cathedral, and make the show a 
still better twopenny-worth than is at present afforded by your 
exhibition. 

“* Any way, a monument of some sort I will have—a monument of 
marble, wax, or ginger-bread, or—depend upon it, Mr. Dean—you shall 
again and again hear from 

“Tre Gost or Caxton. 


“P.S. Ihave this moment heard that the St. Paul’s twopence is 
abolished ; and that Mr. Punch—for his prowess in the twopenny 
warfare—is to be invited to a solemn festival given by the repentant 
Dean and Chapter, Is this true? ” 








An Eligible Opening. 


We have seen an advertisement in the papers headed with the 
striking words, “ Ciosz or THE Arctic Recions.” We trust that be- 
fore the Arctic Regions really do close, we shall have some ‘urther | 
particulars, as the whole world is interested in keeping open ais im- | 
portant No-thoroughfare. 


RIDES 


HIS MATCH. 


GGS 





His FRIENDS RECOMMEND HIM A LITTLE JUMPING 
PowDER. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR. 





may be looked upon, therefore, as a sort of New Year’s Day at 
Downing Street. 


appropriate. 
other 


We suppose that one of the reasons why nothing is done during the 
two first months of the assembling of Parliament is, that the official 


for business. 
We beg to suggest the publication of an official almanack to enlighten 


plished—we are, officially speaking, only just commencing the twelve- 
month. We are afraid, however, that .though the official year is 
extremely slow to begin, it is quite as rapid as the ordinary time in its 
flight, and that the year is 14a" | very soon over. 

A new time-table should be immediately constructed for the use of 
the uninitiated, among whom we must acknowledge ourselves to be 
numbered, though, if we may venture on a guess, we think the table to 
calculate official time would be something after the following fashion : 


Two Minutes make One Official Hour, 


Two Hours One Official Day. 
Two Days One Official Week. 
Two Weeks One Official Month. 


Two Months 
Two Quarters . 


One Official Quarter. 
One Official Year. 


In addition to the time-table proposed above, we would recommend a 
sort of official calendar, marking down all the moveable feasts, including 
the Ministerial White-bait Dinner, and other great solemnities of an 
official character. 





THAT “POOR CREATURE, THE POPE.” 


Fatuer Newman has been glorifying, at Leeds, the celestial powers 
of the Pops, incommemoration of certai converts made there. The 
Fatuer, with the meekness and truthfulness of his order, said : 

“ Why, they (the Protestants) had seen the holy father, the Porr, driven from Rome, 
and obliged to take refuge elsewhere; they had seen him persecuted by his own 
people, and had said, ‘ Here is a poor creature—he can do nothing!’ They (the Roman 
Catholics) took them at their word. It was true the Pope was not strong in this world ; 
but if he was not strong in this world, and yet was strong, he suspected his strength 
must come, not from this, but from some other world.” 

_How beautifully true is this! The Pore was taken from Gaeta to 
Naples, and thence to Rome, by a sublime army, armed with celestial 
weapons. The bayonets that om hoisted him into the chair of St. 
Peter’s (here Lapy Morean shakes her head) were forged of divine 
temper—the bullets were manna, doing the duty of lead—the swords, 
converted sunbeams, fighting the fight of Imprus THe NinTH. 

There can be no doubt of the celestial nature of the weapons; but— 





| soldiers, in their gross mortality, managed to get hold of them. What 
| Archangel was Minister of Holy War on the blessed occasion ? 





MARKET REMOVALS, 
SMITHFIELD Market is to be removed, we know not where. But had 
Ferranp been returned for Aylesbury, there is no doubt that Billings- 
gate would have gone to Westminster. 





us as to the progress of time; for, perhaps, when we are lamenting that | 
we are half through the year—without anything having been accom- | 


| we confess to the perplexity—we are much puzzled to learn how French | 


Ir seems that the 7th of April is the first day of the official year, and | 


We do not understand why the 7th of April should | 
be selected, and, indeed, it seems to us that the 1st would be quite as | 
Why cannot official people commence their year when , 
| ople do, instead of beginning more than ninety days after the | 
fair, when the rest of the world has entered upon its second quarter? | 


year has not commenced, and that the time has therefore not arrived , 
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Her® HE TAKES A PRELIMINARY CANTER, AND PUTS HIS HoRsE AT A 


Fuicut or Hurpuzs. 





THE MERCHANT TAILORS’ SWANS. 


Tat affluent civic body, the Merchant 
a of London, have, m =" with 
other com wans, is upon 
record that these birds were chosen as Thames 
pets, by all London companies, as significant, 
in their snowy whiteness, of the purity of the 
London Corporation. Purity and—dignity. 
To the contemplative cockney eye, the civic 
swans at Hampton, or sweeter Ditton (with 
its sweetest “Swan” of all), they show— 


“ How graceful pride may be, and how majestic, ease!” 


Tf Rome had its sacred pullets, more mag- 
nificent London (as represented by her gor- 
geous companies) has yet more sacred 
swans; for to these birds 


Tailors, the 
and others, 








Some vue arrer tue Start, Mr. Bricas 

coms oN THE Wrone Swe or tHe Fic, 

AND I3 OBLIGED TO GO BACK, WHICH, AS THE 

Grounp 1s ratueR Heavy, “TAKES IT OUT 
p or Oty BuuspErsus consIpERABLY.” 
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Anp Gets OVER VERY CLEVERLY. 





RARE NEWS FROM AMERICA. 


Now that we have got a Crystal Palace, or 
enormous glass-house, all the world, seems 
determined to throw stones, or, at all events, 
to have a shy at us. The last packet} from 
America contains the exclusive and confiden- 
tial intelligence, that the leading men of 
Liverpool are about to declare iverpool, 
Lancashire, and Wales a republic; a pretty 
mess or puddle for the Liverpuddlians to get 
their feet into. We dare say, the next packet 
from ‘America will bring the news that Ken- 
sington is a commonwealth; that Pummert 
the beadle, has been declared dictator : that all 
Se inhabitants ae sworn fealt ya him in 

ATTY’s new Hippodrome, and that the 
Emperor or Cuiwa has been imed 
Lieutenant-General of Hyde Park im the Chi- 
nese Exhibition at Kni idge. As to Ken- 
nington, we shall hear—from America 








—that Natuan has become a discontented 





with sickening eye : 
thereof. The l 
augury of the saddest future to the City of London, or at least to that 
powerful and compact body, the Tailors, that make the proudest portion 
of London’s Corporation.: — ; 

Possibly it may yet dwell in the mind of the newspaper reader that 
the week before last, Lonp StanLeY was invited to take his seat at 
the board—though not cross- the M Tailors. It was 
expected that his Lordship would there and then produce something 
that should—like the owl of Mnrenva—reveal itself as the acknow- 
ledged type of sublimest wisdom. And up tothe hour of his Lordship’s 
appearance at the board, all the sitting Swans of the Merchant Tailors 
were doing as well as could be expected. Lorn Sraniey made his 

ech; he moreover complimented Mr. Disraeti on his “wit and 
ability’’—(when you want to say the least you can of a man, always 
speak of his “ wit,”)—and the next morning every swan’s egg of the 
Tailors was found to be addled; with one monstrous exception—an 
egg, to all leggenemnen, a full-sized, true swan’s eae, produced the 
smallest of goslings that, should it consent to be reared upon free trade 
oats, may, arrived at its full growth, challenge the wonder of the world 
as the smallest of geese! 

At the hour we go to press, a fierce discussion rages in the Hall of 
the Merchant Tailors; namely—“* Whether the speech, as an omen, 
caused the goose, or the goose the speech ?” 








Serious Music. 


Everypopy has heard of the celebrated melody to which Tradition 
imputes the death of a certain ancient cow. There is, however, a species 
of music whose deadly influence is not confined to the vaccine consti- 
tution. The enormous organs that are dragged along the streets, 
howling and snorting, not only make noise enough to drive all the dogs 
in the town mad, but also to frighten the horses, insomuch that several 
fatal accidents have already occurred from the bolting of the terrified 
animals: so that these truly ~~ = instruments are actually allowed 
to go about, playing tunes that Her Magesty’s subjects die of. 


Baron, and is walking about with a new 


to partake) Magna Charta, to which he is soliciting signatures among those who 


take tickets for his annual benefit. , 

We shall probably be informed also—from America—that the Isle of 
Dogs has gone to its proper destination ; that CanprnaL Wiseman has 
been aimed Pope in the middle of the garden of Golden Square ; 
that cus O’Conwor has been sent for to form a ministry, and that 
the Parliament is, henceforth, to assemble at Snig’s End, which is to 
be bought and sail for out of the public treasury. We shall not be 
surprised, either, to hear—from America—that Leicester Square is in 
the hands of the French; that a Provisional Government is sitting 
daily at Bertotrnt’s; that London is to be henceforth a French 

rovince, and that Lepru Roxin is appointed President of France, 
Coe CavussiprIeERE—who abandons the trade in boot-tops, for which 
he has been travelling on commission—here as his deputy. 

This is the sort of stuff we expect to hear from America, but as we 
are not very likely to hear it from any other source, it does not much 
signify. 





Mr. Ferrand, at Aylesbury. 


Mr. Ferranp, from his inn at Aylesbury—Aylesbury the spotless— 
proudly appeals to the pure spirit of patriotism that dwells in the hearts | 
and sometimes jingles in the pockets of the model Bucks’ constituents. 
Mr. Ferranp says, “he has no need of the ‘ Man in the Moon.’” We 
will endeavour to believe Mr. Ferranp; the meekness of his utterance 
ought always to dispose us to believe. He talks honey, and his political 
speeches flow with the milk of human kindness, Mr. Ferranp may 
have no need of the Man that—according to hoary tradition—dwells in 
the luminary ; but of the Moon herself there can be little doubt of her 
influence upon the brain of the fervid Protectionist, as shown in most of 
his orations made “ at the full.” 


Smithfield Sympathy. 
Grorcet Hupson—ex of the rail—put in his voice for the continuance 





of Smithfield. It is very condescending on the part of his departed 
majesty to show to an unbelieving world that mere vulgar fleshly 
| bullocks can be thought of by a—golden calf. 
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Wuo, IN CONSEQUENCE, MAKES A MisTAKE AT THE NEXT Fence. However, Mr. Bricos 1s not Hurt; anv, AFTER SOMB 
Exertiox, Re-Movunts. 





Mr. Brigas, AS HE APPEARED 
CoMING To THE Brook. In THE 
DistaNcE MAY BE OBSERVED 
HIs OPPONENT, WHO HAS A 
Nasty Fatt, BUT FORTUNATELY 
TumBLes on HIS Heap. 
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AS HE APPEARED WHEN HE CAME 
Our or THE Broox. 





Portrait oF Mr. Brieas Wixntnc toe Race. N.B. Tae Dexse Crown 
1s CHEERING HIM. 
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COMPARATIVE LOVE. 


Papa. “ So, CHARLEY, YoU REALLY ARE IN LoVE WITH THE LITTLE BLACK-EYED GIRL 
YOU MET LAST NIGHT ?” 

Charley. “ Yes, Para, I Love HER DEARLY !” 

Papa, “ How mucu vo you Love Her, CuartEy? Do you Love HER AS MUCH AS 
Puppine ?” 

Charley. “O ves, Papa! AND A GREAT DEAL BETTER THAN Puppinc. But—(pausing 
to reflect)—I po not LovE HER—SO MUCH aS—JELLY !” 





THE KOH-I-NOOR A REAL “MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT!” 


A ratauity has hitherto attended the possession of the Koh-i-Noor diamond ; on 
which account, now that it has fallen into Her Masesty’s hands, superstition might 
counsel the QuEEN to get rid of it as soon as possible. A considerably better reason, 
however, why our SOVEREIGN might be recommended to dispose of this piece of crys- 
tallised carbon, is, that by selling it for what it would fetch, she might be enabled to 
sport a much more splendid jewel in that crown, which may she wear long before 
changing it for a better! The Koh-i-Noor Would fetch a sum which might be invested 
in a munificent Royal foundation for educational purposes. This proposal is more 
especially seasonable just now, that we are all—that is, all rational and honest men— 
considering how best to counteract papal machinations. We cannot oppose the Pore 
and his servile emissaries more effectually than by disseminating knowledge. Igno- 
rance is said to be the Mother of Devotion; which is quite trae—though only true as 
regards that devotion that venerates nail-parings, images, anatomical preparations, and 
other things of a similar nature to the objects worshipped by aboriginal negroes. 

But how is it, then, that so many “ douse men,” as FatHER NewMaN and his con- 
federates boast, have gone over to Rome? In consequence of their stupidity, and not 
of their cleverness. Most of those who have turned papists have been persons whose 
acquirements are confined to the ancient languages, and whose philosophy extends no 
further than the wordy speculations of the praters of old. A considerable number of 
these erudite converts may be very well informed on the subject of Greek or Hebrew 
roots, but it is questionable if many of them know the stamens from the pistils of a 
buttercup. No Farapays, no Branpes, no WHEWELLS, no SEDGWICKs, have pros- 
trated themselves at the feet of the Pork and Dr. Wiseman. An acquaintance with 
the sublime laws, and the masterly handiwork which govern and characterise the 
Universe, will prevent any one who has the least idea of style, from mistaking for 
other than human the imbecile ordinances and clumsy fabrications of priestcraft. 
Oxford, learned may in the a of pedagogues; asinine in regard to natural 
science; has been the chief nursery for Rome. ‘The “clever men” who have joined 





the Church of the Inquisition have only done, late in 
the day, what the slightest logical perception would, 
with their principles, have made them do years ago. 

The Royal Commission, it is to be hoped, will correct 
the monkery of Oxford, by forcing the study fof Crea- 
tion’s realities on that great grammar-school. Still 
there is a large proportion of the working classes, 
anda vast mass of pauperism, almost, if not quite, as 
ignorant as Oxford of those truths, the knowledge of 
which is the surest — of the understanding 
against the delusions of Roman or any other impos- 
ture or insanity. Could the Koh-i-Noor be con- 
verted into the means of dispelling this darkness, it 
would be indeed what its name implies—a true 
“Mountain of Light.” 








A REGULAR BAR MESS. 


THERE is a superstition song the public which 
renders it necessary for the Kailway Directors to put on 
a special train during circuit time, for the accommoda- 
tion of the lawyers. This superstition—a very absurd 
one, no doubt—was nearly being justified one day last 
week by the catching fire of a carriage full of barristers. 
The attention of the guard was happily called to a 
fearful odour of burning horse-hair, caused by the 
frizzling of some of the wigs of the learned occupants. 
We are happy to be able to add that the casualty can be 
accounted for without reference to any mysterious 
agency. We should be sorry to see the old suggestion 
of SypNEY SmitH as to the necessity for “ burning 
a bishop,” converted into a proposition for “burning 
a barrister,” as a preventive against accidents to the 
public in general; but we think a more wholesome plan 
would be—until regular signals are provided—that the 
breaking of a window should | be recognised as a sign to 
be repeated by the passengers in each carriage, until the 
attention of the guard has been obtained. Such a signal 
as this would, in time, arouse the attention, not only of 
the servants, but the Directors of the Company. 








The Best Possible Proof of Civilisation. 


Mr. Hawes said of our Cape colonists, “that they 
were giving the best possible proof of civilisation, for 
they paid their taxes very well.” If taxation and civi- 
lisation ron together, we are sure that England has 
every reason to boast of being one of the most civilised 
countries in the world. In fact, many a poor English- 
man might complain that the country was much too 
civilised “for his money.” 








The New Foot Regiment. 


Some individuals, with a rather large development of 
the bump of “ cautiousness,” anticipate disturbances in 
consequence of the expected influx of socialist foreigners. 
Not much danger is to be apprehended from that 
quarter; but, nevertheless, it is pots certain that some 
others of our foreign friends will be ready for a brush, 
which has been a provided for by the formation of 
the Shoe-black Brigade. 


MORE MONSTERS! 


WE are threatened with the exhibition of a female 
child, “15 inches in height, and weighing 5lb.” An 
ingenious contemporary says of the human doll—“it 
may be put in a pocket.” The very destination, we’ 
presume, proposed for it by its exhibitors. 


The Two Arcadias. 
Sir Philip Sydney’s—A shepherd boy, piping as he 
would never grow old. h . 
Alderman Sydney’s.—A drover goading an ox, as it 
would never grow mad! 


SELF GOVERNMENT. 


A virTvE yet to be acquired by every one of the 
English Calaien. 
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REFLECTIONS IN A BRIGHT SHOE. 
(By “our own” Shoe-black). 


onpon has.been startled within the 
last few weeks by an unwonted 
invasion of red-coats—not soldiers 
nor Red Republieans—but youth- 
ful shoe-blaeks, whom hopeful 
benevolence has sent out of the 
ged Schools, equipped to try 
theirchance ina newgameof Rouge 
et Noir, or scarlet and blacking. 
Mr. Punch, in his vocation of 
mounting all sorts of coats, and 












once took the hint—ordered a 


invested in 
brushes and 


tles, and is 
now occupied, 
whennot black- 
ening paper 


polishing the 
teet, instead of 
brightening 
the faces of the 
community. 

It is an inicresting occupation, though many may consider it a humble 
one, Mr. Punch, while busy withthe boots and shoesof his customers— 
high and low, and high-low, alike—gets very curious glimpses into their 
heads and hearts. The ancients had a proverb, that you might estimate 
the statue of a Hercules from his foot, and it is still found that 
getting the length of a man’s foot is a very.good way of finding out the 
size of his mind, no less than that of his body. 

In his new situation as one of the rank and file of the Shoe-blacks’ 
brigade—and very curious files some of them are—MMr. Punch takes 
care to get the length of every man’s foot, whose boots come through 
his hands, and he proposes to communicate to his dear Readers, from 
time to time, the results of the unconscious self-measurement which 
his customers are every day innocently applying to themselves. Mr. 
Punch believes he may thus be the channel of some not unimportant 
truths. He prays Joun Buu, with his visitors, not to imitate the 
cat who used to figure at the head of Mr. Warren’s Advertisements, 





setting his back up, and swelling his tail, in indignation at the image of | 


mixing with all manner of men, at | 


red frock on his own account, | 


blacking-bot- | 


with ink, in; 


and going, lowering and lifting, hoisting and heaving, pushing and 
poising—and the noise of hammers began to pall on my ear, and I 


ceased to feel an interest in the painters and glaziers that crawled like | 


flies on the roof—and still no customer came. It was a dry day, 
unluckily for us, and mud was an abominably scarce article. 


I had begun to think of packing u 


my brushes, when a hale and | 


|hearty Briton, ruddy of the country, smelling of May-buds, and cows, and | 


fresh air (who had by some miracle contrived to find a puddle, and to | 


| step into it), put one of his top-boots into my hand, and told me to black | 


| away. 
| “ Driving a tidy trade, lad—eh ? 
|half-crown patch of polish on to his broad instep. 
Myself. Fust pair to-day, Sir. 


” 


was his first question, as I got a | 


Stout Agriculturist, Ah—yours is a bad trade, then—like all the | 
rest. That’s it. The country’s going to ruin, and the very shoe-blacks | 


|. Myself. Why, Sir, mine wasn’t a trade at all till yesterday. I’ve 
jjust took it up, Sir. 

Stout Agriculturist. An!—I see—Want of employment everywhere. 
Why, bless me—there’s sixteen of you, Lean count from here. ‘Phat’s 
| Free Trade, that is. What trade was you at before you came to this? 
| Myse/f. 1 was on the streets, Sir, ’oldin osses, and pickin’ up things 


| where | could—thievin’, I mean, Sir. 
| Stout Agriculturist. Holloa! A young thief. (dud here the stout 
= made a violent effort to withdraw his boot, but I had him 
i tight). 

| Myself. But, please, Sir, I want:to:bevan ’onest lad—and so I went to 
ijthe Ragged School—and guv up priggin’, and they started us. 

Stout Agriculturist (still struggling to get.away). A pretty :pass things 
have come to, with their Ragged Schools, turning-all the young:thieves 
in London loose on society in this»way ! 

Myself. Please, Sir, I was loose on society afore—I was—and:so was 
Jem ‘I'witcueRr, and Bos the Lusher,.and Duck-legged Joz yonder— 
and all onus. 

Stout Agriculturist,. And I’\l be bound they’ve taught ‘you to-read 
and write, and cipher—and all for nothing ? 

Myself. Yes, Sir, and I’m werry much obliged to °em—-and:so’s all on 
us. And there’s some gone to Australia, and makin’no-end of wages 
|—and there’s a lot they turned out, with these *ere kiddy eoxts, in 
the shoe-black Jine—and we arn’t.no need to go :priggin’ mow. I made 
a bob yesterday—all! fair and straightforrard—Sir. 

Stout Agriculturist (reflectively). Bless my heart! I wonder where 
lthiugs will stop! Educating the very thieves. (Zo myself) Well, 
|you’li make something out of this cock-and-bull business (pointing to 
the Palace with his stick), and that’s more than most people can say, 
{except your old friends—the thieves. 

Myself (timid/y). Don’t you approve on it, Sir? 
Stout Agriculturist (explosively). Approve of it? Me approve of it! 











himself reflected in the boot which derived its polished surface from | With wheat at 37s. a bushel! No, Sir, 1 don’t approve of it. I approve | 


“30, the Strand.” 


jof what CotoneL Srsruorp said about it in the House. It’s bringing 


And first of my new friends, the red-coated little shoe-blacks. | the foreigners about our ears, like a July thunder-storm, as if we hadn’t 
Dirty as their present calling is, most of them have left a dirtier to | enough of the dirty democratic parley-voos already. soll 
follow it. They are themselves the moral off-scourings of those very |. Myself (apologetically), There was a gent., as I blacked yesterday, said 
streets whose material mud it is now their business to remove. They | it ud be a great thing for the peace of the world, Sir. 


are an advanced guard of the first ragged regiment of Industry that the 
benevolence of Great Britain-has set about enlisting and drilling. They | 
are our garde mobile—only, instead of sticking a musket into the hands | 
of our gumins, and setting them to shoot their fellow-citizens, Lorp 
Asuuey and his drill-serjeants arm their recruits with a blacking-bottle 
and a brace of brushes, and employ them in polishing the boots and 
shoes of all members of society who are able to pay the requisite penny. 

And I must say that, of the two kinds of brushes, I infinitely prefer a 
brush witha pair of boots to a brush with the defenders of a barricade. 

I commenced work yesterday in the neighbourhood of the Crystal 
Palace. ‘lhere it stretched, in its lightsome length, a glass hive for 
the human bees of the nineteenth century. I prayed, as [ looked up at 
it, waiting fur a customer, that no one would ever attempt to take the 
honey by the aid of sulphur; and that the bee-keepers of the world would 
at last discover a better way of “swarming ”’ their bees than by the noise 
of a brass band. Society, hitherto, has been more afraid of the stings of 
its bees, than anxious to cultivate and aid their power of honey-making. 
But now that the glass hive has been introduced into the bee-keeping 
practice, with the human as well as the insect worker, | could not but 
nope that with the former, as the latter, we may henceforth see the 
honey taken for use, while the bees, instead of being smothered or 
starved in the process, are left to thrive and multiply, and fill their 
cells, year after year. 

And, full of this thought, as Prrnce ALBERT passed me to inspect | 
the ordering of the world’s contributions, I could scarcely resist a’ 
momentary inclination to fall down and kiss—1 mean—black his 
princely Bluchers. 
_ But the day wore on, and the waggons, with their grim and strangely- 
formed packages, toiled up to the western entrance, and workmen, in| 
beards and blouses, in fustian and corduroy, swarmed in aud out and | 
about, with sappers, (in coats like my own), in orderly confusion, coming | 


Stout Agriculturist. Peace of a fiddlestick! Why, you young block- 
head, aren’t you sharp enough to see it ’s meant to encourage the foreign 
manufacturers, and to set our women’s heads a-gadding after French 
furniture, and French silks and satins, instead of being content with 
what we bave at home—and that the English upholsterers, and cabinet- 
makers, and weavers, and manfacturers, and cutlers, will be driven out 
of the market by the untaxed foreigners—and that we shall have 
England overrun with parley-voo goods, as it is now with sarley-voo 
corn? Peace of the world, indeed ! I 
it serves ’em right. The thanufacturers were such fools as not to stand 
by the farmers, and now they ’re getting farmers’ measure. 

Myself. Well, Sir, I should be much obliged if you’d tell me what 


(Snorting with indignation.) But | 


they’re a-goin’ to send all them there things as you’re a-mentioning of, | 


over here for ? 

Stout Agriculturist (compassionately). Poor creature! Well! They 
haven’t taught you over-much at your Ragged School, 1 see. What 
they ’ll send their goods over for? Why, to sell, to be sure. 

Myself. Ab! I thought as how that must be the reason. *Acos they 
aint.a goin’ to give °em away— taint likely. 

Stout Agriculturist, 1 should think not. 
anything away. 

Myself (inguiringly). Then, in course, Sir, them ‘as gets these here 
foreign artictes must pay for ’em ? 

Stout Agriculturist. 1 should think so—A pack of rubbish ! 

Myself (still inguiringly). Then the money must come from some- 
where, Sir? It don’t grow here, like Califoray, Sir. 

Stout Agriculturist. Of course it must. Out of Joun Butt’s pocket, 
the stupid fool that he is ! 

Myself (somewhat confused), But, please, Sir, how does he get the 
money in his pocket ? 

Stout Agriculturist. The poor lad’s a perfect idiot! Why, by 


Catch a foreigner giving 
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| working for it, to be sure—earns it like a horse, and spends it like’ be inflicting a very serious injury upon a very numerous class of Her | 
an ass! ; : | Magesty’s loyal subjects. 
Myself (collecting my conelusions painfully). Then, if he’s got money; We think we have heard somewhat similar arguments used with 
| in his pocket, Sir, he must have worked for it, as you says; and if he’s regard to a somewhat similar nuisance. If we recollect right, the 
worked for it, there must ’a been work for him; and if there’s work nuisance in question was Smithfield Market. That nuisance has been 


for him to make the money to buy the foreign goods, I don’t see| ordered, by Act of Parliament, to be removed. It is to be hoped that 


’ow he comes to be ruined, Sir, along of these here foreign goods | 
| coming. 

Stout Agriculturist (indignantly). How dare you argue with me, you 
| young blockhead ? (Re/upsing into his natural benevolence). Here, there’s 
a penny for you; and remember I tell you the country’s ruined by 
Free Trade; and the next customer you get, mind you tell him so. 
weet (pocketing the money, and tronically). Oh, won't I neither ?— 

alker! 

And I blush to say, that such was the influence of my costume and 
companions, that I indulged in a “sight” at my worthy instructor in 
Political Economy, as he continued his walk, brandishing his stick in 
the direction of the Crystal Palace, as though he wished that it was all 
window, that he might demolish it at a single blow. Meanwhile I set 
my stool for a fresh customer. 


REMOVAL OF THE BRIBERY MARKET. 


BSERVING that Bills are 
now before Parhament 
for the Improvement and 











Removal of Markets, we 
hope seme notice: will | 
be taken of the Bribery | 
Market. This Market 
has long been a nuisance | 
in all political boroughs. | 
Men loos been led by 
the nose, and whipped 
and goaded inlarge herds, 
and publicly sold, in open 
daylight, like so many 
cattle. ‘The acts of inhu- 
manity that have been 
practised in the Bribery 
Market almost surpass 
those of Smithfield. The 
number of persons that 
have been crushed, be- 
cause they would not 
quietly allow themselves | 
to be driven and sold to; 
the highest bidder, would | 
scarcely be believed, un- 
less they were too truth- | 
fully recorded in the! 
Parliamentary annals of | 
| corruption.” The many instances of oppression that have resulted from | 

the public sales in the Bribery Market are so glaring, that it is difficult to | 

imagine how any one can advocate the continuance of such a cruel, such 

a degrading system. Yet the Bribery Market has its sturdy advocates, | 

who maintain that the Constitution would be in danger if the Market | 

were attempted to be done away with. They cry out for “vested | 
| rights,” a loudly demand compensation if these privileges are in "| 








least infringed ! . : 
Another plea for the continuance of the nuisance is, that the persons | 
who are bribed rather hike it, and if they choose to be bribed, no one 
has aright to prevent it. They declare that the system agrees with 

| them perfectly well, and that, therefore, it must be a very healthy one. | 

They soos resorted to it all their lives, and as long as they live they 
will never buy or sell in any other market. As for the corruption, they 
only wish the Market was held much oftener than it is—twice a week, in 
fact, like most markets—in order that they might fatten and grow rich 
upon it! Like venison, the higher the corruption the better they say | 
they like it ! 

There are others, also, largely interested in the maintenance of the | 
| Market, who insist that the large sums of money turned every election 
| in the Bribery Market, should be a strong reason why it should never | 
| be abolished. A solicitor, who has for years been a most extensive 
| salesman in the Bribery Markets all over the Kingdom, states, that | 
| no less a sum than £3,000,000 must have changed hands at the last | 
general election—in close boroughs only. Why, the sum that was ex- 
perded at St. Alban’s alone exceeded, he thinks, £50,000. Then there 
were Ipswich, and Woodstock, and Poole, Yarmouth, Portsmouth, and 
Sandwich, to say nothing of several Trish towns, each of which held 


go after it, and the St. Alban’s 


the Bribery Market will — 
st to show the example. 


Market, we think, should be the 





OUR COLONEL’S CORNER. 


Tue hearing in the new House of Commons is, asevery one knows 
who wishes to make a fine speech, extremely indistinct. Srmrnore 
being asked what was the loudest tone generally heard in it, replied on 
the spot, “A Barry-tone.” 


A prson who was reading in the streets, ran violently against him. 
The Co'onel took hold of him and held him by the button-hole, till he 
delivered himself of the following jeu d’esprit :—“ Sir, it is» perfectly 
true that ‘those-whorun may read ;’ but that is no reason why those 
who read should rum;” having said which, he good-naturedly released 
him, with a poke in the ribs. 


It is needless to state that the Colonel is strongly imbued with all the 
Jouw But prejudices of the fine “Old School,” of which he has 
always been one of the proudest ornaments. He was asked what he 
would do in case the Crystal Palace were attacked by these French 
Socialists. ‘‘ Do, Sir!” he answered quite angrily, “why, Sir, I would 
simply call into operation the Cold Water Cure: I would have a 
small fire-engine stationed in the Exhibition; and if they attempted 
any of their foreigneermg tricks here, | would begin playing upon 
them, like a house on fire: Depend upon it, Sir; they would all begin 
running, to aman; forrif there is‘one thing a Frenchman has a greater 
horror of than another; ittis Cold Water. I never met with a foreigner 
yet who could face*it.?’ 


He was asked what was his opinion about Communism. He was 
very angry at first, and -wouldn’t answer. At last his brow gradually 
relaxed, and he said, in the calmest manner, “Communism, my dear 
Sir, is the equal division of goods. That is to say, if I have a dickey, 
and you have no shirt, I must share my dickey with you. Now I should 
like to know how we should all look with only half a dickey a piece?” 


He has taken very little interest in the Papal-Puseyite question. 
Once only was he heard to offer an opinion. The conversation ran upon 
the candles of St. Barnabas’ Church :—‘It seems to me,” he said, 
“that that religion must be rather a dark one that requires the aid of 
candies to throw a light upon it. The only ends of Pusevism that I 


cau see seem to be candle-ends. You may call such things ‘ Religion,’ if | 


you like; but I call them ‘Stuff!—Staff!’ In fact, considermg the 
quantity of tallow used, I may say, Kitchen-stuff’’ And nothing 
would induce him to say another word. 


He was taken to see the Model of the Earth in Leicester Square. 
His enthusiasm knew no bounds; and he went about saying to every 
one, “This is the wildest turn the Earth has had yet. We have often 
heard of the Earth being turned inside out; but this is the first time, I 
believe, that it has ever been turned outside in.” 


It is a mistake to suppose, however, that our CoLonet is always goud- 
natured. He can be severe, as well as playful; can kick as well as 
romp. Many sessions ago, CuIsHoLM ANSTEY failed to laugh at one of 
his best repartees. The CotonrL husbanded his wrath for three years. 
At last, nearly 300 members were rushing out of the House at once.— 
“Please, Sir,” inquired an anxious stranger, “is the House up?” 
“No, Sir,” shouted SistHore; “but CuisHotm Anstey is!” The 





joke flew like wild-fire; and, the next morning, CHIsHoLM ANSTEY sent | 


a friend to the Cotonex to ask him to make it up. 


During Passion Week, he went to see one of the Orreries. He was 
very uneasy for a long time; but, at last he could bear it no longer. 
Crimson with rage, he rose from his seat, and exclaimed—“ Why, this 
is precisely the same as was exhibited last year!” And he left the 
Theatre, warning all the check-takers, that “he certainly should write 
to tae Zimes about it.” 





“Up with the Lark.” 
“What makes you up so late, Sir?” said a father to his son, who 





snug little markets of their kind, in which business was done to the} made his appearance at the breakfast-table about ten o’clock. “Late! 
extent of several thousands; and if this business was done away with, | Why, Father, 1 was up with the lark.” “ Well, then, Sir, for the futare 
| by the abolition of all bribery markets, it would be so much money 'don’t remain up so long with the lark, but come down a little earlier to 
| taken out of the pockets of the inhabitants of those towns, and it would! breakfast.” 
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THE PEERAGE OF NATURE. 


We frequently hear of “nature’s noble- 
men,” but really they seem to be in such a 
| miscellaneous state, that we think the pub- 
| lication of a “Nature’s Peerage” wnat be 
aver. very advisable, The only member of nature’s 

c | | nobility that we are acquainted with is Baron 
| NaTHAN, whose peerage is decidedly not 
| conferred upon him by patent, and we may, 
| therefore, presume that he claims his aristo- 
|cracy from nature direct. His efforts have 
| certainly been given to the improvement of 
| nature by the aid of art, and nature may, out 
of gratitude, have conferred upon NATHAN 
his barony. It is not hereditary, because no 
one can expect to tread in’ NaTHAN’s shoes, 
or dance in his pumps,—at least with the 
grace which he alone can impart to them. 





Cruel Oppression. 


“Much had been said” (so spoke Mr. 
| Hawes about the Caffre war) “of the oppres- 
sion of the Boers by the Colonial Office.” It is 
our opinion, however, that a great deal more 
might be said of the oppression of the Bores 
of the Colonial Office, of the oppression of 
the Bores in Parliament, and of every other 
class of Bores whose pleasure it is to speak, 
and yet say nothing. We wish some one 
would head an expedition for the entire sup- 
pression of all such Bores, more especially 


| in the House of Commons. 
j es 
Morto ror A Ric Grocer.— Miscuit 
| utile dulci ?—he mixed peas, dog-biscuit, and 


THE INFANT PRODIGY PLAYING toa SMALL PROTECTIONIST PARTY. | chicory with the genuine Mocha! 








| State is a Maid-of-Honour. 












| go off the shell-jacket. 


STATE CATECHISM 
FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Q. Her Masesty the Queen will open the Crystal Palace in State, 
on the First of May. What is “State,” according to the Lorp Cuam- 
BERLAIN and the Court Newsman? 

A. State is made of a few persons and a few things. 

Q. Name them. 

A. State is a gold stick. State is also a stick of silver. 

Q. What else ? 

A. State is also a painted carriage, with crystal panels. 
moreover, eight cream-coloured horses. 
gold lace, with coachmen in Welch wigs to match. 
trumpets. State is the Horse Guards: ditto the Blue. 

Q. What more ? 

A, State is a Mistress of the Robes : State isa Bedchamber Woman: 


State is, 
State is footmen in scarlet and 
State is silver 


Q. What relation have the “ People” towards the “State?” 

A. The relation of poor relations; always to be looked down upon— 
snubbed, set aside, and—especially on the opening of Crystal Palaces— 
to be put in a corner. 





“Now, by St. Paul, the Work goes Bravely on!” 


St. Pavt’s has at length knuckled down, and, to borrow another 
forcible expression from “ the boys,” it has “tucked in its twopenny.”’ 
Our gallant charge upon the dre IF has ended in their ceasing to 
make a charge upon the public; and, looking upon the gratuitous 
admission of visitors as a generous adinission of error, we will bury the 
past and the tworences in oblivion. 





SOMETHING THAT THOSE WHO RIDE MAY READ. 
Sixce the scurrilous papers have died a natural death, through the | 


| more wholesome supply of cheap literature that has been provided, it 


may be said that slander has literally come to a stand—for now almost | 


the only vehicle for abuse is a street cab. | 


| 
Exrectep Expiosion at THE Honse-Guarps.—In a few days will | 





IS HE NOT A MAN AND A BROTHER ? 


Tue Assessed Tax Paper—now in circulation—contains an item which 
human nature, in or out of livery, will assuredly revolt against. Op- 
posite the column headed “ Male Servants, and including waiters and 
other male persons,” there is another column headed with the following 
words, “If any of these articles have been discontinued between,” 
&c., &c. Now, we wish to know, in the name of the British butler, 
coachman, footman, e, or valet, what right the Assessed Tax 
authorities have to allude to these useful members of humanity as 
“ these articles?” If the waiters were dumb waiters, if the footmen 
were brass footmen, we could understand their being classed together 
as “articles;” but though brass and mahogany might submit in 
silence to the insult, flesh and blood can scarcely be expected to put up 
with it. We should not be surprised to hear of a public meeting having 
been called by the Livery of London to take into consideration the 
slight passed upon their cloth in the Assessed Tax papers. 








A Poser for Electro-Biologists. 


Tue Electro-Biologists profess to deprive a person of his memory by 
their art, and in proof of having done so, ask if he can_remember his 
name; whereupon he returns an answer in good plain English, in the 
negative. Mr. Punch will be obliged to any Electro-Biologist who 
= — him, whence, if the man has lost his memory, he derives his 

nglish ? 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER, 


Miss TatBot—escaped from Taunton Lodge—is to be married to 
the Duke or Norro.tk. We congratulate the young lady on the 
exchange of Monk’s-hood for Orange-blossoms. 


A Crack Discovery. 


A RIVETTING machine, of extraordinary power, will be found in the 
Great Exhibition. It is said that this machine will rivet anything; 
and we understand that the use of it has been applied for by Mx. 
Urquuant, in the hope that it may enable him to rivet the attention 
of his auditors. 


New Discovery in Cuemistry.—Chicory is found to be formed | 
chiefly of Lignine, the essential principle of Woop! 
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BRITANNIA’S GREAT PARTY. 


Enter Aupert. ‘‘On! Mom—Piease, Mom—Here’s a TO DO!—Here’s ALL THE COMPANY COME, AND THE STREET ’S FULL OF CARRIAGES AND BROOMS—AND THERE ’S 
such A Row!—anp tas CANDLES Isn’t LIGHTED, NoR THE SupreR READY, NOR THE MAN DressED wHo’s To Walt, NOR THE Music—nor Noruine.”’ 
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MR. MOLONY’S ACCOUNT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Wirz ganial foire 
Thransfuse me loyre, 
Ye sacred nympths of Pindus, 
The ehel ldee 
That wondthrous thing, 
The Palace made o’ windows! 


Say, Paxton, truth, 
Thou wondthrous youth, 
What sthroke of art celistial, 
What power was lint 
You to invint 
This combineetion cristial. 


O would before 
That Tuomas Moore, 
Likewoise the late Lorp Borron, 
Thim aigles sthrong 
Of godlike song 
Cast oi, on that cast oiron! 


And saw thim walls, 
And glittering halls, 
ae Ay a columns, 
ich I, r , 
Could ae ay 
No, not in twinty vollums. 


My Muse’s »words 
Ts like the birds 
That roosts beneath the panes there ; 
Her wings she spoils 
*Gainst them bright tiles, 
And cracks her silly brains there. 


This Palace tall, 
This Cristial Hall, 

Which Imperors might covet, 
Stands in High Park 


Like Noan’s Ark, 
A rainbow bint above it. 


The towers and fanes, 
In other scaynes, 

The fame of this will undo, 
Saint Paul’s big doom, 
Saint Payther’s Room, 

And Dublin’s proud Rotundo. 


Tis here that roams, 
As weli becomes 
Her dignitee and stations, 
Victoria Great, 
And houlds in state 
The Congress of the Nations. 


Her subjects pours 

From distant shores, 
Her Injians and Canajians ; 

And also we, 

Her kingdoms three, 
Attind with our allagiance. 








Here come likewise 
Her bould allies, 

Both Asian and Europian; 
From East and West 
They send their best 

To fill her Coornucopean, 


I seen (thank Grace !) 
This wondthrous place 
(His Noble Honour MistHER 
H. Cote it was 
That gave the pass, 
And let me see what is there). 


With conscious proide 
I stud insoide 
And looked the World’s Great Fair in, 
Until me sight 
Was deeded quite, 
And couldn’t see for staring. 


There ’s holy saints 
And window paints, 

By Maydiayval Pugin ; 
Alhamborough JonEs 
Did paint the tones 

Of yellow and gambouge in. 


There ’s fountains there 
And crosses fair ; 
There’s water-gods with urrns; 
There ’s organs three, 
To play, d’ye see, 
* Gop save the QUEEN,” by turrns. 


There ’s Statues bright 
Of marble white 
Of silver, and of copper ; 
And some in zine, 
And some, I think, 
That isn’t over proper. 


There ’s staym Ingynes, 
That stands in lines, 
Enormous and amazing, 
That squeal and snort 
Like whales in sport, 
Or elephants a-grazing. 


There ’s carts and gigs, 
And pins for pigs ; 
There ’s dibblers and there’s harrows, 
And ploughs like toys 
For little boys, 
And elegant wheel-barrows. 


For them genteels 
Who ride on wheels, 
There’s pleuty to indulge ’em ; 
There ’s Droskys snug 
From Paytersbug, 
And vayhycles from Bulgium. 





There ’s Cabs on Stands 
And Shandthry danns ; 
There’s Waggons from New York here ; 
There ’s Lapland Sleighs 
Have crossed the seas, 
And Jaunting Cyars from Cork here. 


Amazed I pass 
From glass to glass, 
Deloighted I survey ’em; 
Fresh wondthers grows 
Before me nose 
In this sublime Musayum ! 


Look, here ’s a fan 
From far Japan, 
A sabre from Damasco; 
There’s shawls ye get 
From far Thibet, 
And cotton prints from Glasgow. 


There ’s German flutes, 

Marocky boots, | 
And Naples Macaronies ; 

Bohaymia 

Has sent Bohay; 
Polonia her polonies. 


There ’s granite flints 
That ’s quite imminse, 

There ’s sacks of coals:and fuels, 
‘There ’s:swords and-guns, 
And soap in tuns, 


And Ginger-bread and Jewels. 


There ’s taypots there, 
And cannons rare ; 
There ’s coffins filled with roses ; 
There ’s canvass tints, 
Teeth insthrumints, 
And shuits of clothes by Moszs. 


There ’s lashins more 
Of things in store, 
But thim I don’t remimber; 
Nor could disclose 
Did compose 
From May time to Novimber ! 


Ah, Jupy thru! 

With eyesso blue,  —s_ 
That you were here to view it! 

And could I screw 

But tu pound tu, . 
*Tis I would thrait you to it! 


So let us raise 

Victoria’s praise = 
And ALBERT’s proud condition, 

That takes his ayse 

As he surveys 


This Cristial Exhibition. 














Conversions to Rome. 


RecENT examples have led us to believe, that, in the conversion of 
young ladies, it is not the conversion of their souls which is so much 
desired by the Romish priests, as the conversion of their money, which 
may be lodged in the 34 per Cents, or any of the public funds. 
The interest of the Romish Church too frequently means the interest 
of Government Stock—interest which, in many instances, is only gained 
at the sacrifice of every principle. We are most happy to be able to 
record the following 

“ FRUSTRATED ATTEMPT OF CONVERSION TO RomE.—Dr. HENDREN (soi-disant Bishop 
of Clifton) has signally failed in attempting to convert the sum of £80,000, Public 
Securities, into ready money, for the purpose of endowing a Nunnery at Taunton.” 





An Apology for British Sculpture. 


By way of showing foreigners that we are not insensible to our own 
absurdities, it is recommended that on the principal statues erected 
about the Metropolis in honour of distinguished personages, should be 
rene conspicuously, in various languages, the words “ Don’t 

AUGH !” 





The Misfortune of Eminence. 


As a personage enjoying, himself, some degree of celebrity, Punch can 
sympat oe with a distmguished ecclesiastic, with whom, politically and 
doctrinally, he is at issue. Mr. Punch would not like to be put in the 
sition in which that eminent individual has been placed. “ His 
\minence CaRpINAL WIsEMAN, in Full Costume,”’ now occupies the 
lace at the head of the wax-work advertisement that was lately filled 
. “ Rusu, taken from Life, at Norwich.” Before Rush, the benevolent 
Porze Pius tHE NintH occupied this post of (?) honour. Such is 
Fame! 





THE APPROACHING STRUGGLE. 


Lavex who will at the ominous speculations of the New York Herald, 
there is reason to believe that a contest of politeness will be occasioned 
by the advent of our foreign guests, which will amount to a civil war. 


Quackery.—The love of quackery by the British Government: is 
strongly proved by the fact, that a box of Life Pills has to pay less duty 
than the maid-of-all-work’s advertisement for a place. 
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its appellation from the geese who go to the “ diggins” after them ? 
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THE FALL OF SMITHFIELD.—AN ELEGIE. 
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Now tolle the knel of 


ete Seynt Paule, 
Seynt Sepolchre’s allsd, 

And hange with black the hye Guildhalle, 
Alack for rewth and woe! 

Good old Smythfelde eftsoon must fall, 
The markett ytt must go! 


’T was merry, on a Monday morn, 
To see the ring-droves made, 

Whilst goodly tunes on ox hys horne 
The stout oak cudgel played, 

And many a good round othe was sworn, 
And the shepe-dogs bark’d and bayed. 


That musicke we shall heer no more, ' 
_For Smythfeeld must away, 

Sith bulles sometimes old wives do gore, 
As thro’ the stretes they stray, 

And folk think anye dirt a boare, 
So squeamish now-a-day ! 


Our lytle kiddes, as blythe as grigges, 
All ynn their nursemayd’s care, 

With hoopes and balles and whirligiggs, 
No more shall thether fayre, 

To play among the shepe and piggs, 
And take the mornyng ayre. 


Come, Aldermen of London Towne, 
And Liverymen so free, 

Put on each man a mournyng gowne, 
Like a funerall companie, 

And unto Smythfelde wee will bowne, 
The last markétt to se. 


And Goce likewyse shall wyth us wend, 
| Cladd in a sable suit, 
And Macoe allsoe shall attende, 
ort like a mute, 
To dropp a tear for Smythfeeld’s end— 
Who wolde not ys a brute! 


We '’ll kneele us down upon the ground, 
And kiss the pleasaunt earthe, 

Each foote whereof so manye a pound 
Unto our guild was worthe ; 

We wyll not mind the folke around 
An yff we move their myrthe. 


A lytel of that soyl so fayre 
Shall each man bear away, 

To kepe ytt like a locke of or 
Unto hys dyinge daye, 

To mind us of the tymes that were, 
And how that lande did paye! 


Then back unto Guildhall again 
To baked-meates we wyll stumpe; 
The Citye band, before our trayne, 
With drum, trombone, and trumpe, 
As yff for some proud warrior slayne, 
Shall play a doleful dumpe. 


Now, lovely Smythfeeld, fare the wel, 
It is the mor pitté ; 
My harte is broke to heare thy knel, 
As nearly as may be; 
But owt of sight, and owt of smell, 
I styll will thinke of thee! 





Tue Cairornian Goose.—The Examiner states, that a _—- | 
e, in 


| of carbonate of magnesia has been discovered near Goose | t \ 
Was the Goose that gave its name to the Californian lake | industry, but he considers that t 


California. 





Tue Greatest Exartsition.—Mr. Punch has “no objection to the 
|term “Great Exhibition,” as ome to the display of omninational 
ne words “in Hyde Park” should be 


the identical bird that laid the golden eggs, or has the lake derived | subjoined, to distinguish this Exhibition from that which collects 


multitudes before the window of 85, Fleet Street. 









































NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF A (TOO) LATE 
BARRISTER. 


HERE was I? Alas! I am playing at blind 
man’s buff with my feelings. I lose myself 
every now and then, until stern reality tears 
the bandage from my heated forehead; and 
I collect myself, or rather re-collect myself, 
once again. 

I spoke of a consultation. It was not 
guite the first, though it was nearly the last 
in which I ever was engaged. But of this 
anon! Resigning myself into the hands of 
Fancy, I follow her into the Temple. I wal 
up several flights—not of fancy, but of stairs 
—and find myself at the door of those old 
chambers, where, as one of the million waiters 
whom Fortune always keeps in attendance 
upon her, I used to while away the hours 
in anticipation of the coming man, (the client), 
who never came. 

The last occupant of my chambers had been 
a hoary junior, who had sat for years waiting 
for the turn of the cards, as if he had been 
playing a game at Patience on the Monument 
smiling at—the absence of—brief. He had 
at last turned his attention to the good of 
the public, in utter hopelessness of doing 
anything for the good of himself. Unlike 
many who are ill-used—or rather, not used at 
all—by the world, instead of revenging him- 
self on society by mockery and malediction, 
he burst forth into a fit of benevolence so 
universal in its objects, that it really knew 
no bounds. He had become the friend of 
everybody, though nobody had been a friend to him. He started, or | 
rather he printed the Prospectus of a Philanthropic Pension Society, 
every member of which was to have a pension, or rather to be entitled 
to one, on payment of a shilling deposit. 

The advantages were to be mutual. Everybody was to be equally | 
entitled to a pension, and the privilege of life-membership was to be 
had for half-a-crown. Any shlactboapieh, who did not anticipate a 
necessity for a pension, might purchase the luxury of being a “ governor” 
for a shi'ling, and a life-governor’s qualification was to be had for 
another sixpence, “to meet,” as the prospectus prettily expressed it, 
“the wishes of all classes of philanthropists.” So busy was the brain 
of my learned predecessor in plans of benevolence, that he was prepared, | 
not only to pension off the world in general upon itself at a nominal | 
cost, but he was anxious to offer accommodation to the struggling, and 
he projected a Benevolent Discount and Friendly Promissory Note 
Association, the members of which were all to cash each others’ bills. 

Admission to the vast benefits of this truly bosom-stirring scheme 
for giving everybody pecuniary assistance, was fixed at the lowest 
possible figure; and “a shilling deposit” entitled the depositor to 
priority in the discount of all or any of his paper. The CHANceLLor 
oF THE ExcHEQUER, on hearing of the proposal, might reasonably have 
altered his estimate of the next year’s income, which must have shown 
an enormous increase in stamps; for it might have been anticipated, 
that, when a Benevolent Discount Company thus threw down the 
gauntlet, every one would be ready to draw. Unhappily the excellent 
scheme of my learned predecessor—whose bosom was a perfect dairy 
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Disgusted with the world—as he well might be—my learned prede- 
cessor in my attic chambers became more sombre, but no less philan- 
thropic than heretofore ; and, while thinking of burying all animosity, 
it occurred to him that a Benevolent Burial Association, in which the 
members were mutually to bury each other, might open up some new 
ground to him. Another Prospectus came forth, headed “ Funerals for 
the Million ;” and announcing the joyful intelligence, that everybody 
who paid a shilling would be at once entitled to a grave. As the 
“ million” did not seem disposed to rush into the earth with the vigour 
that might have been anticipated—as, in fact, they would no more come 
to be buried than “ dilly dilly ” would go “to be killed,” the grand idea 
occurred of allowing a guinea to all those who were desirous of post- 
poning their own funerals to some “ onward occasion.” Notwithstand- 
ing the outery against expensive funerals, nobody seemed inclined to 
meet half-way this wholesale undertaking of my lenmail predecessor ; 
who, still undaunted, tried to get up an Equitable Insurance office, in 
which everybody was to receive the amount of his policy down, instead 
of at his death, and was to pay one premium only, as a preliminary, 
which was to entitle him to the whole sum at once for which he was 
'insured—out of the first. profits of the concern. 
| J intended to pull a leaf out of my own diary, but I have plucked a 
page from the reminiscences of my learned predecessor in my chambers. 
Alas! he is no more. His demise formed the substance of a newspaper 
aragraph. He was trying to set on foot a Benevolent Society of 
Jnited Cabmen; and, forgetting his own rank in society, he was 
arguing on the rank in Piccadilly, when a Hansom gave him an ugly 
blow with one of its shafts, and saved him from the shafts of envy or 
misfortune, as far as the future is concerned. My tears flow so fast at 
the recollection, that my inkstand brims over with the pious brine, and 
I must send for another hap’orth,—which I cannot afford to do until 
next week—before I proceed. 





PLAYERS FROM THE FRENCH. 


R. Mitcwett is at his old 
tricks again. The St. James’s 
Theatre is again to be pos- 
sessed by a French ¢roupe, to 
the disadvantage and con- 
tempt of our own manufac- 
ture, the sterling British 
actor; for there can be no 
doubt that to the successful 
issue of Mr. Mitcue.t’s 
campaign, as carried out by 
French troops, we may as- 
cribe much of theindifference. 
which is the insult conveyed 
by a heartless public to the 
thorough-going Englishactor. 

ho, for instance, that 
witnesses the ease—the con- 
summate polish— of a French 
Laront, can be content with 
the robust blundering—the 
fine home-born vulgarity—of 
a British Brown? 

Who, fascinated by the per- 
fect art of a Bourrg, can heed 
—as he ought to heed—the 

@ slap-dash, go-a-head style of 











of the “sky-blue” of human kindness—never came to pass. ‘Ihe 
President drew a bill upon the Vice, and endorsed it over to 
the Chairman; the Committee drew bills upon each other, to which 
the members, in a spirit of brotherly confidence, gave the aid of 
their names; the Actuary drew upon the Secretary, the Solicitor 
drew upon the Standing Counsel; and, in fact, there never was 
such an amount of splendid “ machinery” to set a society going; but 
somehow or other, perhaps for want of something to grease tlie wheels, 
the machinery would not act. My friend had himself undertaken the 
arduous and responsible position of Standing Counsel, in which he had 
no other interest than a fee of a shilling for “ drawing bill,” with sixpence 
extra for “signing draft;” and at these truly philanthropic prices he 
was ready to draw bills in any quantity, or put his name to as many drafts 
as were offered to his acceptance. Fate and the money-market nipped 
this scheme in the bud, or more properly speaking, it no sooner got | 
into the bud than it got an unexpected blow. A heartless banking com- | 
pany refused to negotiate the paper of the Benevolent Discount Com- | 
pany, and that upas tree to all kindly sentiment, “the market,” laughed | 
its “orders” and “ promises ” equally to scorn. While money was a| 
glut, the “ Friendly Promissory Note Association ” was literally starving 

for want of funds; and Somerset House was eventually inundated with 

a sudden shower of spoilt stamps. 





GRrILes ? 

Who, delighted by the airy Desazet, can admire—as he should—the 
fine, crusted, maternal comedy, of a FitzJoHNs ? 

Therefore, if our English actors are to be at all encouraged, let not 
the English public be allowed to behold a superior manufacture. The 
French actor is an artist: the English actor—with rare excrptions—a 
handicraftsman. We only perceive one mode by which the French 
players may be made to assist the English stage; namely, by inoculating 
the English actor with some enthusiasm for his art. And whereas we 
now commonly read that ‘‘ Mr. ManaGer CRUMMLES has gone to Paris 
for novelty,” let us be told that “Mr. Crummxes has taken his whole 
company, by divisions, to study at the French theatre.” We take 
pieces from the French : when shall we take—or imitate—the earnest 
ability that evokes their exce!lence? 


Rivals to the Great Exhibition. 


THERE is every hope that the crowd will be divided on the Ist of 
May; for the Protectionists mean to create some diversion—entirely at 
their own expense too—by making a separate exhibition of themselves 
at Drury Lane Theatre. 
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PERFIDIOUS ALBION LETS HIS DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR TO A DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNER— 
THE RESULT!! 











“THOSE WHO LIVE IN GLASS-HOUSES SHOULDN’T 
THROW STONES!” 


Tue Executive Council of the Great Exhibition have just done a 





| We can undertake to say, that if Her Masesty’s personal wishes 
| were to be consulted, she would at once express her wish not to dis- 
| appoint the public; and while every one would cheerfully submit to all 
| eae mesons ap for ~ — — and convenience 
~ : : : . . er of the Sovereign, scarcely any will believe that such arrangements are 
Ee eg: ae By pe _ aoe oS. _incompatible with the presence of a few thousands of well-behaved 
must and will call things by their right names—in selling their Season a gentlemen simultaneously with Her Masesty in the Crystal 
Tickets on -the condition that the holders should be admitted on the | * “°° 
lst of May, and now, at the eleventh hour, advertising that the tickets, 
paid for on that understanding, are not to be admitted until the best | 
part of the Ist of May is over. The cause of this arrangement is a | 
clumsy piece of fencing, intended to please the QuEEN; but calculated,| “ Experrence,” in a letter to the Times, complains, “that there is 
we should think, to disgust Her Masesty most exceedingly. We|a leading thoroughfare in the very heart of the West End, within a 
will be bound that no small portion of the royal pleasure, in opening | stone’s throw of the Crystal Palace, which is not paved on either side 
the Exhibition, would consist of the opportunity it would afford her of | of the way, the footway of which is so neglected as to be a perfect 
sharing her enjoyment with a large number of her subjects; but the | disgrace to the parish.” The thoroughfare alluded to is Park Lane. 


Pedestrianism in Park Lane. 





idea of leaving her to ramble about the vast building in gloomy state, | “OsseRvaTION” presents his compliments to “ ExrERIENCE,” and 

with a few gingerbread functionaries at her heels, is worthy the| begs to suggest to him that the inhabitants of Park Lane do .not | 

imagination of the most sycophantic of snobs. | belong to the walking classes, hence, perhaps, the disregard exhi- | 
We protest, on behalf of in Magsesty, against her being placed in| bited in the state of that thoroughfare for the convenience of the | 

the very invidious position into which the Executive Committee would | pedestrian public. | 

thrust her. Only fancy an impatient crowd being taught, for hours, a = - - } 

practical lesson of stupid unmeaning exclusiveness, by being compelled : a ‘ 

to kick their own and tread on their neighbours’ heels all the morning | Sir Harry Smith's “ Brass Nob.” 

outside the doors, while the QuEEN, with a set of gold and other sticks, 








may be taking a dismal tour over the unpeopled avenues of the Crystal 
Palace. ‘lhose flunkies of the Executive Committee have no right to | 

ive a false and unfavourable inpression of the feelings of their Royal | 

Mistress, by making it appear that it is her wish to have the vast | 
building all to herself during the best portion of the first day of the | 
Exhibition. In fact, the proceeding is a direct robbery of one half of | 
the only special privilege which the season-ticket holders pay for— | 
namely, the right of admission on the day of opening. tt is dis- | 
respectful towards the QuEEN to arrange matters so that the visitors | 
to the Exhibition, instead of being glad to see her come, will be eagerly | 
impatient for her to go away, as the impediment placed between them- | 
selves and the enjoyment they have bargained for. 


Tue Cape of Good Hope—or rather Forlorn Hope—with such a 
governor as Sik Harry SMITH, is not yet ruled by the Kaffirs; though | 
what may happen, who shall say, with a governor who, to awe the | 
savages, “carries in his hand a magic wand, surmounted with a brass 
nob?” This brass nob has special sorcery in it. And armed with it, 
Sim Harry desires the Kaffirs “ not to believe in witchcraft.” When 
we consider the behest. in association with the charmed weapon, Sir 
Harry must surely possess more than one “brass nob” so to appeal 
even to Kaffirs. 

How To FIND THE LeveL oF Lonpon.—Ride on a spirited horse | 
on the wood-pavement. | 
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| every bottle of bad wine that was found in his cellar, to drink out of it 
| not less than two glasses, for the first offence; three, for the seeond ; 
| and an additional glass for every fresh offence ; until these poisoners of 
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THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 











songs for flirtations between the 
young men in music-shops and 
their fair purchasers. 


The following is a specimen, not 
only of what might happen, but 
what, no doubt, does happen very 
frequently in some of our musical 
circulating libraries. 


Scenz.—A4 Shop. Younc Man 
discovered sorting Music behind 
@ counter, 


Enter Youne Lavy with a roll 
of Music. 


Young Lady (softly). Oh! I’ve 
come to return “Love’s Whisper.” 

Young Man. Allow me to offer 
you “The heart bow’d down.” I’m 
sure it will please you. 

Young Lady. Be good enough to 
change “The heart. bow’d down” 
for “ Happy Heart,” and then I’ll take it. I left it behind me 
the last time I was here. 

Young Man, If 1 had known you had left it behind you, I would have 
looked out “ The Manly Heart” to go back with it. ‘Shall I send it by 
Parcels Delivery ? 

Young Lady. No; (ll take that and “The Manly Heart” home 
with me together. Have you anything else very pretty to tell me of ? 

Young Man (looking over stock of Music, and con molto espressione). 
“T love her, how I love her!” “ She shines before me like a Star.” 
| Young Iady (also turning over Music), “ Will you love me then as 
| now?” 

Young Man. “Dearest, then I’ll love thee more.” 

Young Lady. “Then you’ll remember me.” Now, can I depend 
upon all these ? 

Young Man, Certainly; and may I be allowed to add ‘‘ My last 
thoughts of thee.” 

Young Lady. That’s strange. I was going to say, “ Why do I weep 
for thee?” But, perhaps, we had better say both. 

Young Man, 1 will put them both together. 

Young Lady. Do. i will go over both when I get home, and as soon 
as I can make up my mind I will let you know my choice. Good 
morning. [Erit. 

Young Man, Good morning. (Looking over Musie as she leaves the 
shop), “She is gone from my gaze.” 
| (Exit to parlour behind shop /o dinner. 





THE SALE OF POISON. 


We hope the “Analytical Medical Commission” will, after it has 
finished with the rascally London Tradesmen who are making their | 
| fortunes out of adulteration, carry its inquiries into the mysteries of 
the Wine Trade. It has now become such a matter of difficulty to get 
a glass of good wine, that we think the poisonous tricks practised by 
wine-merchants should be exposed. We trust the Lance? will not be 
deterred from undertaking this most difficult inquiry. Not only does 
health demand it, but conviviality claims it. Nothing is so destructive 
of good-feeling as bad wine. tt gives one the heart-burn in more 
senses than one. The merriest party cannot stand up against a sue- 
cession of Cape Sherries and Agricultural Ports. The cruelty of the 
deception is such—for one is made miserable under the false pretence 
of being made happy—that we would have every wine-merchant, who 
was convicted of selling wine that was everything but wine, punished } 
in the most terrible manner. We would have him eondemned, for 


the nineteenth century were thoroughly sickened of their fraudulent 
practices. 

If the Lancet will only publish a list of these poisoners~with parti- 
culars of their crimes and offences—we may, in time, be rewarded with 
the discovery of an honest wine-merchant, who will sell wine free from 


veRY one has heard of the language 
of flowers, in which lack-a-daisiacal 
young ladies might talk sweet 
stuff by the flowerpot-full for hours 
together; but a more dangerous 
nuisance has lately sprung up in 
the facilities given by the titles of | 


AN EPITHALAMIUM 


ON AN APPROACHING MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE (AS IT MIGHT BE). 
Written by the “ Bisuor” or Ci—¥rr—n. 


JoIneED by the spousal annulet of gold 
A youthful pair behold ! 
High birth, and amplitude of means, 
And Beauty, in the verdure of her teens, 
In this auspicious union will combine. 
You I felicitate, 
Whom nuptial bonds intwine, 
In that united state, 
Whereon all joys await, 
The ay knot if Orthodoxy tie, 
And wise Confessors intervene, 
Link-like, heart and heart between; 
But Discord and fell Strife, 
Dividing mate mate, 
Attend upon the life 
Of man and wife, 
Conjoined by pestilential heresy. 





Ah, young and lovely Spouse! 
Tis true that I had flattering dreams, 
Nay, say not, rather, plots and schemes, 
About thy taking other vows. 
But they are past—and I regret 
A rash epistle, which, in evil hour, 
1 to a leading Journal sent; 
Whenee, as though I from out some bag had let 
A feline mouser, on thy copious dower 
Suspicion base infers that I was bent, 
‘© aggrandise our Order’s wealth and power. 
Never, my lambkin, did I seek thy fleece ; 
Tby welfare was my sole intent 
That thou might’st spend a life of gentle peace, 
A life of penance sweet, 
Sequester’d in a close retreat, 
From meddling curiosity secure, 
Within whose sacred walls 
Inquisitive relations, come to peep, 
Creatures designing, mercenary, deep, 
Under pretence of making calls 
Should never pry—of that they might be sure, 


Lady, ’tis true that thy resolve has made 
Me look unwise—and something more ;— 
But shall ill-will or spite my mind invade ? 
Oh, never! though the hopes I nursed are o’er, 
Be happy with thy chosen mate. 
Never shalt Rancour fell, with Stygian drop 
Poison this breast ; nor Disappointment’s sting, 
Even against intrusive Chancery, 
Which, like as trees relentless woodmen fell, 
Or chilling frosts nip early buds in spring, 
Has ruined all my fond designs for thee, 
Inflame my bosom with Tartarean Hate ! 


Joy to your union, 
Fair daughter and son, , 
Though our Communion 
Has lost a rich Nun. 
As when the rising Orb of Day 
Tiluminates, with gorgeous ray, 
The brow of Morn, and every grove resounds 
With harmony of many a feathered quire, 
Sneh prospects bright 
Of conjugal delight 
For you—albcit baffled—I desire. 
Ne’er may your lot with woe be ¢ross’d ; 
1 wish you every hapriness, 
Though Peter’s Church has lost no less 
Than eighty thousand pounds ! 


Prospects of the Farmers. 


Tur poor suffering Farmers have been so disheartened by the con- 
tinal falt of rain this year, that they intend to wait upon Mr. WarDeL 
with a pathetic petition, praying of him “te put off the opening of 
Vauxhall Gardens for a few weeks, to enable them to have a little fine 
weather previous to the commencement of the season, as they always 





all adulteration ! 


despaired of seeing any after it.” 
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THE LAUGH BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THERE is a sound of hollow mirth 
Bursts on the unaccustomed ear ; 
*Tis not the merriment of earth, 
Nor laughter born of wine or beer ; 
*Tis not the cheerfulness of heart 
That scarcely knows what sorrow means. 
No, no; ’tis mirth that acts a part; 
It is the laugh behind the scenes. 


The laughers are not truly gay; 
Their spirits are not really fight: 
Their mirth is the result of pay : 
They laugh for eighteenpence a-night. 
a stand within the prompter’s view, 
Those Joneses, THoMsons, Browns, and GREENS, 
Waiting the well-remembered cue 
To raise the laugh behind the scenes. 


The laughter comes from hollow cheeks, 
Whose deep vermilion-coated skin 
Conceals, by night, the furrowed streaks 
Of sorrow, groaning from within. 
Not e’en a passing jest is heard, 
To raise the mirth that supervenes ; 
The solemn prompter gives the word 
That starts the laugh behind the scenes. 


Jones has, perchance, a little bill 
He’s fiercely importuned to pay ; 
P’rhaps THomson’s wife at home lies ill ; 
Brown’s infant may have died that day. 
GREEN, possibly, with aching head, 
Against the wing distracted leans. 
No matter; they must earn their bread, 
And join the laugh behind the scenes. 


But all the world’s a stage confest ; 


| Rude Boy. “ Ou, Look ’ERE, Jim !—iF ’ERE aint A LOBSTER BIN AND OUT-GROWED | And laughter often has its source 


His Croak !” 


In what would prove a sorry jest, 
Could we but backwards track its course. 





A Trirte rrom CuLLen.—We have nothing very rich from Ireland in the Great 


Exhibition. 
| gentlemen of Maynooth—have sent an Orrery ? 


Could not Dr. Cutten—with the help of some of the ingenious | 





For him the laugh would quickly turn, 
Who’d ask too closely what it means ; 
Then do not seek too much to learn, 
Or look too far behind the scenes. 











WONDERFUL SPEED. 


' . 
| Te Catalogue of the Crystal Palace is rapidly progressing, and will 
| be ready, not only in one language, but printed in four languages, by 
| the First of May. This gigantic undertaking, retarded by innumerable 
difficulties, will have been completed, therefore, in less than three 
months. It is this memorable instance of speed that makes us propose 
that the interminable and _never-to-be-completed-in-our-life-time (as a 
German would say) Catalogue of the British Museum be taken out 
of the hands of its present sleepy compilers, and confided to the 
management of the concoctors of the Exhibition Catalogue. We will 
wager they would get it completed, if necessary, before the end of this 
ear, and would throw in some five thousand illustrations into the 
rgain, if they were wanted. ; 
Some alteration is sadly needed—or else, at the rate of speed at which 
this snail-like Catalogue is advancing, it will form a formidable rival to 
the Wandering Jew, continually running on, but never coming to an 
end. In fact, we can imagine its being ‘used as a land-mark in chrono- 
logy. Future Macautays will handle it as a very useful yard-measure 
in oe off lengths in history. Thus, we fancy the History of 
England will henceforth be written in the following style :—” 
“ It was towards the commencement of the letter A. of the Catalogue of the British | 


Museum (an era never to be forgotten in the annals of civilisation) when WiLLI1AM 
THE Fourts ascended the Throne.” 


Or thus: 


“ The letter B. of the Catalogue of the British Museum was in an advanced state—so 
much so, that it required but ten years more, thoroughly to complete it—when, to the 
universal joy of the nation, the marriage between Prince ALBERT and her beloved | 
Masgsry, Queen Victoria, was celebrated, &c., &c.” | 





In the meantime the books keep accumulating in hundreds of 
thousands every year, so that when the present Catalogue is completed 
(if it ever will), another Catalogue will Ye required for the additional 
library, which will have grown out of the long arrears of 
lation—and so on perhaps ad infinitum. We prophesy that the sun will 
never set on the Catalogue of the British Museum. Like the British 
Dominions, there will be no termination to it ! 


k-accumu- 





| cherger upon the Exeter Arcade. 


| adulteration that is practised ey amongst all trades, that we 


| have but one consolation to buoy us up on this heaving sea of misgivings. 





FOREIGN INVASION OF EXETER ARCADE. 


A Frencu horseman was trotted up to Bow Street the other day, 

on the charge of having made a desperate charge with his formidable 
His defence was, that being overtaken | 

by a tremendous mifraille of rain, and seeing the place wholly deserted, 

he sougut shelter within its desolate recesses; and in fact the Arcade was 
taken by storm. The foreign equestrian was very properly fined for his | 
own or his horse’s capers; but we would suggest that to avoid such 
rocedings for the future, some signs of habitation should be made mani- 
est within the gloomy vaults of that Arcade, in which, the Beadle, though 
‘monarch of all he surveys,” cannot be supposed to be present with all 

his staff at both entrances at the same moment. 

We recommend the Exeter Arcade to the attention of the Fmigration 
Commissioners, and shall be glad to hear of an omnibus having been 





chartered for the purpose of carrying colonists to that unfrequented 
nook in the centre of the great human ocean, that rolls past it in every 
direction. We can scarcely be surprised at a horse—with all its natural 
instinct for the freedom of the desert—having rushed into Exeter | 
Arcade ; which is, we presume, destined to receive the remainder of the | 
cat-tribe driven from Leicester Square by the civilised Globe having 
been pushed into its limits. 


WE are so frightened with the revelations of the frightful system of 


soon shall be afraid to touch, smell, eat, or drink the smallest thing. We 


There is still one article left us (thank Goodness!) which is perfectly 
free from adulteration. It is harmless, always genuine, and, no matter 
what quantity.it is taken in, can never do harm, but, on the contrary, 
is sure to do good. The article we allude to is labelled “ Punch,” an 
may confidently be recommended as never having contained the smallest 
grain of adulteration, in the way of wit, or common sense, or any other 
of the healthy ingredients of which it is usually compounded. 
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GUTTA PERCHA HATS. 


We have seen advertised Gutta Percha 

Hats. We should be sorry to wear one of 

| these hats on a melting hot day, as it might 

J ;not be so easy to pull off as on. It is clear 

: they would not suit warm-headed gentlemen, 

oan ‘ either: for if the cry of “hats off!” was 

suddenly raised, they might experience a great 

difficulty in taking their hats off—a difficulty 

| which might not always admit of a ready 
| 
| 





solution. A crowd of hot-headed old gentle- 
| men, for instance, on one of JULLIEN’s Pro- 
menade Nights, would, the moment “ God 
save the Queen” was struck up, be all knocked 
on the head, and turned out summarily, like 
Hi so many Red Republicans. We should also 
1 | recommend gentlemen who wear wigs to avoid 
i 





| these Gutta Percha Hats; for supposing the 
heat: were anything excessive, they might dis- 
| | cover, if they had occasion to salute a lady, that 
ANY their peruque went off simultaneously with 
JY the salute. The only persons whom the Gutta 
se Percha Hats are likely to suit, would be 

the Quakers, as they are known to take off 
: their hats less than any other people; so 

\ i! probably they might take to a hat whose 
; greatest recommendation would be never to 
fly off, but to “stick to a person through 














<S thick and thin.” 
. = P | z Ny i i eee ———s Rank Deception. 
<a oral ——— —— =: = A CAB-DRIVER was brought up a few days 
, ———$————— ieee ago for smashing 8 Bronghem. His, defence 
was a general character for humanity; an 
THE HAT FOR 1851. he brought several witnesses to prove that | 


Hatter. “You coutpy’r wave a MoRE Becominc Hat, SiR—aND THEY'LL BE A GREAT DEAL | he coul 


Worn aT THE OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION.” 








not have smashed a Brougham, for 
| he never hurt a fly. 
{ 














SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF AN (EX) UNPROTECTED FEMALE. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE (EX) UNPROTECTED FEMALE FAVOUR HER WITH THEIR VIEWS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY, AND ITS 


CONSEQUENCES, BY WHICH SHE IS BROUGHT 


Scene.—TZhe Dining-room of Mr. Smituens (of the firm of SMITHERS, 
GuNsTon, AND Co.) after dinner. The Party consists of the Ex- 
UNPROTECTED FEMALE (Jones being still out of town), Mr. 
SmitHERS, Mrs. SmitHers, Jack Smitners, ¢he two Misses 
Smituers, ¢he Rev. Ouintnaus Smituers, fhe Rev. Grimes 
Waprsnott (who assisted the Rev. OLINTHUS at the ceremony which 
transformed MartHA STRUGGLES into Mantua JONES), and Mrs. 
Grimes Warsuott, GorHamMBurRy Gunston, Esq. (the junior 
member of the firm), Mr. TrumButt (the Co.) and Lany, MR. 
Doppies (a nervous young man, with an attachment to the mature 
Miss Smiruers), avd Mr. JoserH Jerrams (the only one of the 
Jast friends of Jack SmituERs whom he is ever allowed to bring to 
the family mansion, where he is usually alluded to by the eldest Miss 
SmirHers, as “ one of Joun’s low associates.””) The conversation has 
of course turned on the Crystal Palace. 


Mr. Smithers (who is considered eminently “ cautious” in the City). Well, 
I don’t know. It’s a wonderful undertaking, no doubt, but dangerous, 
I’m afraid—though I don’t know. 

[Sips a glass of the very curious old tawny port at 64. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (who has a great respect for Mr. SMITHERS, und 
is alive to danger, as usual), Eh? Oh, then, Ma. SMITHERS, you @o think 
there ’s something in the columns and things-—— 

Jack Smithers (who is unfeeling in his jokes). A bag of nails, they say, 
and a piece of sacking found plugging one of ’em up. 

Miss Smithers (severely). John, how can you? Mrs. Jones means 
something out of the - endicular, papa. 

Mr. Smithers (oracularly). Well, 1 don’t know—there may be, though 
Paxton is a very clever man, no doubt—but they say there ought 
to have been more concrete under the pillars—however, I dare say 
Cunirt would see to that. Cunirt isa practical man—highly respectable 
—in every way. 

r. Jerrams (with much gravity). I was sorry to hear they were 
pumping the water out of the building with steam-engines, after the 
shower yesterday. 

Ex-Unprotected Female. Goodness gracious, me ! 


Mr. Smithers. Ah—indeed—well—I don’t know. [Shakes his head. 


_ The Rev. Grimes Wapshott (who is fond of “improving” the Exhibition 
in an uncomfortable way). It appears to me that, awful as the material 





TO THE VERGE OF DESPAIR AND EMIGRATION. 


danger of this new Tower of Babel may be—you’ll excuse my using 
the expression, Mr. SmirHers—the spiritual danger is much more 
awful, Mrs. Jones. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (who sits under the Rev. Grimes Wapsuort, 
and looks up to him accordingly). Oh! really, do you think so, Mr. 
WapsuHott? 

The Rev. Grimes (making himself up for a burst). Indeed, I do, Mrs. 
Jones, When I think of the flood of French infidelity it will let loose 
upon us; the benumbing poison of German rationalism on the one 
hand—I ’ll thank you for an orange, Joun SmitHERS—and the 
grovelling mummeries of Italian image-worship on the other—thank 
you, I’m drinking port—not to speak of the Sabbath-breaking caused 
by the sale of fruit and articles of confectionary about the building, and 
its tendency to puff up poor worms of men, and make miserable sinners 
think of their bnert A bodies—the port, if a please ; thank you— 
I tremble, Mrs. Jones ; I assure you, I tremble. . 

The Ex-Unprotected Female (who has been trembli also). Oh! indeed, 
it’s enough to make one, Mr. WapsHott; and what with the Roman 
Catholics, and the Pop, and CarnpinaL WisEMaN, and their nunneries, 
and poor Miss Tatzot, I’m sure one doesn’t know when one’s safe— 
one really doesn’t. ’ : 

Mrs. Grimes Wapshott (who takes an ascetic view of life, and lives under 
the constant shadow of the Seven Hills). Have you read the Female Jesuit 
in the Family, Mrs. Jones? 

Ex-Unprotected Female. No, Ma’am; is it very dreadful? 

Mrs. Grimes Wapshott (with gloomy cheerfulness), It shows us we are 
not safe in the bosoms of our homes—that ’s all. I hope you’ve looked 
to the religious principles of your cook and housemaid, Mrs. Jonzs? 

Ex-Unprotected Female (clasping her hands). Oh ness! yes—I 
think so. They are always asking to go out to Chapel. But I never 
— _— Chapel they went to, and it may be the Roman Catholic 

apel. 

Iai Smithers (joyously). Ah! you ought to inquire, Mrs. Jonzs; 
for they say a good many young women of the first Roman Catholic 
families are going out as cooks and housemaids, with a view to making 
converts. 

Fx-Unprotected Female (reflectively). No—I don’t think ours can be 
girls of good family. I’m sure Cook drinks. 

Mr. Doddles (timidly). I’m told they found three casks of gun- 
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Lae tong the other day in the Exhibition, which ought to have been 
coffee. 

Ezx-Unprotected Female (clutching Miss Smiiruers convulsively). Oh, 
my dear, only think of that ! 

Gorhambury Gunston (who is of an aristocratic turn of mind, a sporting 
man, and a Protectionist). Oh! I dare say—some of the foreign demo- 
crats, of course. Serves our precious Government right. 
fine row this summer, you’ll see. 

Mr. Smithers, sen. Ab! indeed. Well, I don’t know. Those Socialists 
are desperate fellows, to be sure ; but then there ’s the police. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (mournfully). Oh! but then they’re never 
to be found when = *re wauted; and I’m sure, if it’s like 
Coram Street, the Socialists might carry off the statue of the Duxe 
or Wetiincton, himself, and never see a policeman from ing 
to end of it. 

Mr. Doddles (eagerly). I’m told there’s three thousand Fiangesions, 
with their arms and accoutrements, lodging somewhere in Cam! prell 
ready to break out at any moment they get the word—and they ‘ll get 
it, too! 

Miss Smithers, jun. Oh! Mr. Doppies—how can you? 

Ex-Unprotected Female, Oh, good gracious, me! Mr, Donpizs— 
How ever can you? 

Miss Smithers. And then those Hungarians are such wretches! You 
know it’s the Croats, mamma, we used to read about in the Ilmstrated 
London News. 


Mrs. Smithers (solemnly). I’m aware, my dear—and whose eonduet to 


females—was—not to be mentioned. 
Ex-Unprotected Female. But why ever do they let them come 


here ? 

Gorhambury Gunston (with flendish malignity). Oh, that’s Free 
ae Mrs. Jones!—that’s Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, you 

now! 

Ex-Unprotected Female (decisively). Then they ought to be ashamed of 
themselves; and so ought Prince ALBERT. i 

Mr. Trumbull (shaking his head). Yes, \ think it’s rash; and if any- 
thing should happen to Her Masesty—I mean besides the building 
fumblin down, oP course—— 

Mr. Suithers Yes—of course—TrumBULL—of course—but I don’t 
know. Her Magesry is very much beloved—safe in the hearts of her 
people. Here’s Her Magesty’s health, gentlemen (the QuzEEN is 
drunk). Though, to be sure, there’s your Lours Banc, and Fearcus 
O’Connor, and those chaps—that won’t stick at anything! 

Ex-Unprotected Female. Oh, then, you do think there ’Il be something 
dreadful, Mr. SmitnHers ? 

Mr. Smithers. Well, my dear Mrs. Jones, I really hardly know what 
te Sink; but they do say there’s likely to be an accident with the 

uliding. 

Er-Unprotected Female (who mentally beholds herself a crushed and 
mangled corpse), Au accident !—oh, Goodness, Gracious ! 

Mr. Jerrams (mournfully). And the nuisance of the sparrows is getting 
worse and worse every day. They ’ve taken to build in the water-pipes 
now—(the Ex-UnprorecteD Fremate looks deeper agony.) 

Rev. Grimes Wupshott. 1 believe the building’s perfectly safe—(Zhe 
Ex-Unprrotectep Femate blesses him in her heart). I think most of 
the awful spiritual consequences of letting loose upon us the poison of 
German rationalism, the flood of French infidelity, and the mummeries 
of Italian image-worship——(The Ex-Unrnotectrep Femae relapses 
into despair.) 

Gorhambury Gunston, Well, I don’t think there’s any danger to 
the Church. I think we may trust to the sound Protestant feeling of 
the country. (4 ray of hope breaks in on the Ex-UnpropecreD Fema.e.) 

sut I expect it will ruin our trade entirely—inundate us with foreign 
goods, and take all the gold out of the country. 

Ex-Unprotected Female (remembering her dividends). What! the 
Government Funds and all? 

Mr. Doddles. Now, 1 think the Exhibition will be very good for trade, 
you see. It will set an immense decal of money about. 

Er-Unprotected Female (bitterly). Of course it will—but if it’s our 
money—the Government Funds, f mean—— 

Mr. Doddies, But I expect there will be a revolution. You see, 
there’s the Freuch Communists, and the German Refugees, and the 
Tialian Democrats, and the Hungarian Honveds, and the American 


and the Chartists, and the Red Republicans, and 


Sy mpathiscrs 
Gavazzi, and 
Rexynotps—aud they ’re all sworn in a conspiracy, 1’m told, to upset 
everything; and of course that will couvulse society, unless the police 
put a stop to it. 

Ez-Unprotected Fenale (who has breathlessly followed this awful enumera- 
tion). Police, indeed! Oh! why don’t all well-disposed people go away 
this instant, and emigrate to the Continent, or New Zealand, or 
Australia, or somewhere ? (with the inspiration of despair.).—What is the 


| good ef staying here, to have one’s Government upset, and one’s money 


ia the Funds takea —and one’s throat cut—aud oue’s religion perverted 
~and one’s trade rained. Oh! Good Gracious! Mx, Smrnmans, what 
ever ought Puince ABest to think of himself! 


There ’ll be a! 


the Christian Socialists, and Levnu Roux, and Mr. | 


. Smithers (shakes his head). Well! 1’m sure I don’t know 
Mrs. JoNEs. 

[A general shaking of heads follows, Mr. Joun Smituers winks at 
Mr. Josepn Jerrams. Zhe Ex-UNprorectep FEMALE in- 
dulges in despair. Mrs. SMITHERS rises with mournful dignity, 


| and waves the Ladies to the Drawing-room, 
| 


KILRUSH COOKERY. 

THe Guardians of the Kilrush Union 
ought really to publish a cookery- 
book of their own, for some of their 
inventions throw even Soyer into 
the shade for economy—whatever 
may ke said of the nutriment which 
their wonderful concoctions may 
afford. The London milkmen will 
be grateful for the intelligence that 
there is something clieaper even 
than chalk and calves’ brains, to 
increase the supply of the “ genuine 
milk” from th, 








| 


| 


| 
| 


* background, thou -|: :urnishing such 


to day. 
for making new milk requires a gallon of weber, half-a-poun 
rice, a little flour, and a little real milk, to make two gallons of “ new 
| milk from the cow” —but how remote “ from the cow ”’ it is not necessary 
| to specify. 

The above will no doubt whet the public 
;mens of Kilrush cookery, which we trust w 
| benefit of all economical families, 


The Kilrush eee 


be forthcoming for the 


WHAT WILL BE WANTED AT THE EXHIBITION. 


Ow1ne to the extent of the Exhibition, we think a Map will be wanted 
to explain to travellers the line of country they are traversing. Great 
ingenuity might be displayed in giving names to the many hundred 
streets formed by the different counters. Capital towns, and the names 
of great men, for which the respective countries are distinguished, 
might stand sponsors on the occasion. Thus, Shakspeare Street might 
form the principal street of England—Rue d’ Alexandre Dumas would be 
sufficient to tell the Exhibition voyageur that he was at that moment 
in France—and Platz von Herr von Joél would at once give the necessary 
information, that Switzerland was the country whose Gruyére cheeses were 
exacting the visitor’s passing admiration ; whilst, if that celebrated sifleur 
was on the spot to whistle some of his most bird-like airs, there could 
not be a doubt about the matter. Some such system as the above will 
be requisite, or else a person will be losing himself in the middle of 
China without knowing where he is, or roaming amongst the savages 
of Africa whilst he is only communing with the French at Algiers. 

A Directory, also, would aid a person in the pursuit of his in- 
vestigations,—or else we pity the postman who has to deliver a letter 
in the Exhibition to any one of the thousand Browns, Joneses, and 
Rosrysons who will be installed there. But the Directory, of course 
could not be proceeded with until the Map was perfected,—for it would 
be folly to go in search of a man, until you knew the name and number 
of the street in which he lived. It becomes all the more urgent, there- 
fore, to proceed with the Map as quickly as possible, or else we shall be 
| surprised some morning with an advertisement like the following im the 
}second column of the Zimes :-— 


RABELLA is ENTREATED to return to her disconsolate Husband, from 

42 whom she got separated yesterday in the great crowd of the Exuipition. He is 

waiting most anxiously for her at the Tenth Pillar, opposite the Cake Stall, in the 

} Middle Aisle, near the Statue of Despair, on the right-hand side as you enter at the 

North Gate. To facilitate the recognition, he is wearing a white hat. Come, dearest 

| Arabella: your devoted Husband will not abandon his post till the very last minute of 
the usual dinner hour. 


f a 





| Two of a Trade can never, &c. 


; 
Many of our Dramatic Authors have sent in their names to the General 
| (uterpreters’ Society, with the laudable intention of offering their 
| taleated services as luterpreters to distinguished Frenchmen, during the 
forthcoming season. They have sent in several of their most success- 
jful pieces as testimonials of their ability. The usual Interpreters are 
| calling out loudly against this interference, which they characterise as 
being all the more ungenerous, as, with a far better knowledge of the 
| French language than the Dramatic Authors, they have never thought of 
interfering with their business. But they declare, if the latter persist 
in their intention, that they will have no other alternative—much as 
they will lose im public estimation by the step—than to turn Dramatic 
Authors ! 


— ere: floods of the lacteal liquid from day | 


sprctite for further speci- | 
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| over the heads of his fellow-creatures, that he won’t, on no account, be 
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MRS. BAKER’S SECOND FLOOR. 


THERE never was,—Mr. Punch,—never such a man as Baxer. He 
will so have his own way. A woman might as well have been married 
to a steam-engine of forty horses’ power! Here is the world’s show, 
with the Glass Palace—which, by the way, wants nothing but to be 
lined outside with quicksilver to make it all that a woman could wish 
—here is the whole earth making all its ends meet, and Baken—my 
husband, I was going to say, unfortunately, but Vil keep my temper, 
though t am his wife —my husband, Perer Baker, will so put himself 


brought to take a penny of their money. That is, he wouldn’t, if he 
had his own way; which, as being the mother of Baxer’s children, it 
is my duty he never shall have. ; ; } 

Mr. Punch, if there is anything for which you are cherished in the 
bosoms of families, it is for your tenderness towards what is called— 
with no compliment, as I take it—the weaker sex. And why are we 
the weaker? Not by Nature, but by Act of Parliament. Only give 





women ¢heir House of Commons, and see if we wouldn’t be a match 
a a strongest of you. But that’s not my complaint at present; | 
ut this. 

We have the prettiest little mansion—Baxker wi// call it a bird-cage | 
—in Wallflower Row, Camden Town: at the present minute, with its 
bright green shutters, and red sashes, and a bran-new Insurance plate 
of the Hand-in-Hand, upon the wall—and the brass door-handle shming 
like Moszs’s poss an the scraper black-leaded—with primroses in 
the window—and muslin curtains—and a lark singing outside on his 
turf, as if his throat wouldn’t hold his happiness,—altogether, I will 
say it, a love of a house; that és, a real bit of Paradise! Yes; I am 
bold to say, when the smell of the paint goes quite off, sitting in our 
front parlour, you’d think yourself in the Garden of Eden! 

Well, with such a mansion and at such a time—with a mansion of six 
rooms, and only fourteen in family—for up to the present, we’ve only 
nine children, my mother, used sister SaARAH—who’s every day 
going to be married, and lives with us fill she’s quite settled—Susan, 
the maid, and—yes, and Baker—with only fourteen in family, and such a 
house, ought we to fly in the face of fortune, and shut our doors to the 
stranger? Such were my words to Baker, and I might as well have 
thrown ’em away upon the hippopotamus. 

However, when t’ve a thing in my head, I’m no more to be turned 
aside than a crocodile. What & I do but go to Mr. BetrEerton Sock, 
who lives, somehow, at the milk-shop; a great scholar, cut off from 
thousands a-year—as Mrs. Sock so often tells me—by the will of an 
uncle, who, when he heard that his nephew had gone upon the stage— 
for nothing could keep him off of it—painted his house black, and let 
his beard and nails grow for the wounded honour of the family,—what 
did I do but go to Mr. Sock, and ask him to write me a beautiful 
advertisement, a little spiced and coaxing like, as if it was a thing for 
a theatre royal play-bill—yes, just an advertisement of our second floor, 1 
wanted to let the first; but 1 knew it was of no use. We sleep in that ; 
and Baker would as soon give up his life as give up his bed-room. 
Else, what money it would have brought! With that beautiful cane- 
coloured four-poster; and the bed furniture, an Indy wood, with poll- 
parrots pecking at. citrons and oranges, and humming-birds buried in 
flowers, and the Emprror or Curna and his Court taking the air in 

alankeens—(the very furniture that was my grandmother’s, that I 
Loonahs to Baker when I married him, that 1s at this minute as fresh 
as a new-blown rose)—what would such a bed have brought? But I 
know one might as well take a vulture by the tooth as talk about it 
to Baker. 

So I just told Mr. Sock that I wanted to let my second floor, and 
asked him to draw it up in a nice way for the newspaper ; whereupon, 
Mr. Sock takes pen and ink, spreads his left hand like a plaster all over 
his forehead, and after biting the pen a bit, and making mouths at the 
ceiling, he writ what follows below :— 


‘fe THE STRANGER IN A STRANGE LAND.—A SISTER of 

the Great HUMAN FAMILY (about to visit London) proffers the Palm Branch 
of Hospitality! Her TENT is pitched within a pleasing pilgrimage of the CRYSTAL 
PALACE;; the oasis of the Regent’s Park shining in its emerald green betwixt her 
and the WORLD'S FAIR. A Second Floor, divided into two rooms, is the happy 
home—on the most moderate terms—awaiting a small Family. A gentleman and his 
wife may be accommodated with more than Arab cordiality. Or two Gentlemen would 
be preferred. No Persons of the Turkish persuasion need apply. Terms, Four Guineas 
a week, Boots included; if with latch-key, Five Pounds Ten. Apply, personally, at 
No. 1., Wallflower-Row, Camden Town, 


There, Mr. Punch, I call that a beautiful thing, out of the common 
way; and for all that, when I laid it in the newspaper before Mr. 
BAKER, he called it trumpery, and begged to know if the wife of his 
bosom was n’t gone clean mad ? 

** What do you mean by second-floor—where do you find it?” asked 


AKER. 
“Where do I find it!” said I, “ why what’s the floor above us?” 
ae garrets, and you know it; the garrets, where you can’t swing 
a cat! 





“Garrets, indeed! That’s how you pull down everything. I’ve 


had them beautifully papered with a paper that’s coloured with 
tobacco-plantation, with slaves and all, yy as life; and if, in 
these times, that second floor isn’t worth a poor four guineas a week 
it’s worth nothing. 

“And, Mrs. Baxer,”—said Baker to me, in a manner as if I was a 
wild woman, without feelings for my little ones—“ and what do you 
intend to do with the children? Where are they to sleep ? ” 

I didn’t answer him—I wouldn’t trust asad, as if I hadn’t taken 
—e care of beds for the whole precious nine of ’em somewhere in the 
nouse, 

But the fact is, Mr. Punch, Baker—though he’s my husband—is a 
man without what is called public spirit. He does nothing but abuse 
the Crystal Palace; and has no notion of turning an honest penny upon 
hospitality. And this, too, at a time when everybody ’s throwing their 
doors open; and the World’s Family are meeting at our firesides—and 
when, with a little squeezing for a few weeks, more than a twelve- 
month’s rent is to be made out of one’s foreign relations. 

However, I only wish you could see our second floor! I did think 
of following Mr. Brerrerton Sock’s advice—only Baker is such a 
man—and sendiag out cards to all the newspapers to come and look at 
it, with sherry and ham-and-beef sandwiches ; but, Mr. Punch, if Wall- 
flower Row, Camden Town, doesn’t lie in your morning’s walk, you 
may take my word for it that two sweeter, livelier rooms—specially 
since I’ve hung up four canary-birds in each, to give a life to the 
tobacco-paper, where there’s the tobacco in every stage, from blossom 
to leaf—as the paper-hanger told me—with the slave and his whip, all 
oe more to sliow off to our foreign brothers the freedom of Brirann1A’s 
soil,— 

If, as I say, you can’t come yourself to Wallflower Row, you may-— 

But I’m interrupted by a double-knock.——I ’ve put my head out of 
window.—T wo foreign brothers come, as Mr. Sock says, to demand the 
hospitality of our second floor. 


THE MAY QUEEN. 


You must see they call me early—call me early, that ’s a dear! 

To-morrow will be the least of a joke of all days in the year. 

No doubt ’twill go off well, love—but still ’tis a trying day ; 

For I am the Queen, and it’s May, my dear; I am the Queen, and it’s 
ay. 


I’ll go through it without a sigh, love, for your sake and for mine ; 
But, oh, how happy I shall be when we get home to dine! 
I hope they ’ll have it over soon, and let us get away ; 


For - the Queen, and it?s May, my dear; I am the Queen, and it ’s 
May. 
Pray, tell Gold-Stick in waiting, that the moment he awake 


He ‘il have all the Bed-chamber Ladies up before the day doth break. 
You know those horrid Robes of State must be put on for the day ; 
For Iam the Queen, and it’s May, my dear; Iam the Queen, and it’s May. 


Little ALsert shall go with us—it is well he should be seen; 
And you’ll take care and bow, dear, when they cry “ Gop save the 


QuEEN ! 

When I can’t bow to them myself, any longer, that’s to say ; 

For I ~ the Queen, and it’s May, my dear; I am the Queen, and 
it’s May. 

There’s CotoneL Rowan round the porch will muster all his powers ; 

And I trust, to damp our pleasure, we shan’t have any showers ; 

You know I carry the sunshine where I go, as the’people say ; 

For the Queen, ’tis always May, my dear; for the Queen, ’tis p fa May. 


The carts still come and go, I hear, unto the house of Glass ; 

And the helpless folks in Knightsbridge, they grumble as they pass ; 

But, of course, dear, all must be ready, or what will the people say ? 

For I = "3 Queen, and it’s May, my dear; I_am the ‘Omen and 
it’s May. 


IT haven’t the least doubt, love, there ’ll be no behaving ill ; 

That they'll cheer us, as usual, down Constitution Hil; 

That for rich and poor alike ’twill be a mer-y-making day ; 

For I ty? Queen, and it’s May, my dear; I am the Queen, and 
it’s May. 


So you’ll see they call me early—call me early, that ’s a dear ! 

To-morrow will be a triumph for you,'love, never fear ; 

But still you know it’s sure to be a very fatiguing day ; 

For I am the Queen, and it’s May, my dear; I am the Queen, and it’s 
ay. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL CON FOR ALL NATIONS, 


Wuere was Happiness born? 
“ Happiness was born a Twin,” Sir, (a4 Windsor). 
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THE ORIGINAL AGAPEMONE IN DANGER. 


~~ ERTAIN persons think it is rather 

All, SS to be regretted that, in 
NW } HL oe ( consequence of some re- 
l\ cent phenomenaof Roman 
Catholic life, public atten- 
tion has been called to 
the subject of nunneries. 
There is reason to appre- 
hend that some measure 
for the visitation of these 
establishments will be 
enacted by an_ heretical 
Legislature. People are 
beginning to ask why lu- 
natic asylums are sub- 
jected to so rigorous a 
system of supervision, 
whilst conventual institu- 
tions are wholly exempt 
from inspection—as if 
there were any similitude 
or analogy between a 
madhouse and a monas- 
tery. Perfect holiness 
presides, and always did 
preside, over all the ar- 
rangements of “ religious 
houses.” Immorality 
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never showed his nose inside the walls of any of them. 
name of penances, were never inflicted on their inmates. No nun was ever buried 
alive for broken vows; and when Watrer Scort, in Marmion, memes sO 
murderous an atrocity as having been committed by the “servants o 

pict,” he told a deliberate falsehood, at the instigation of the Deuce. 





FEWEST WORDS SOONEST MENDED. 


We understand that during the visit of the French 
to London, an evening be set apart at every London 


theatre, when a piece will be performed without dialogue, | 


as the action will speak for itself, and will afford a picture 
of French life which every Parisian—in the habit of visiting 
the theatres of his own city—will at once recognise. The 





dialogue would be a mere encumbrance in the eyes of a | 


Frenchman not understanding the English language ; and 
the incidents, as shown in action, will be such as he will 
from previous acquaintance speedily catch the meaning 
of. e have only to recommend the restoration of the 
French titles to all the “new and original” pieces that 
have been produced on the English stage for the last year 
or two; so that the play-goer from the other side of the 
water may select those pieces with the plots of which he 
is already familiar. Considerable success has attended the 
publication of songs without words; and we have no doubt 
of an equally happy result to the experiment of plays 
without dialogue. 








Eastward Hoe for the Aristocracy. 


Rorren Row is now—pretty much what its name im- 
plies. In fact it may be pronounced to be decidedly in a 
state of decomposition. notion of providing a substi- 
tute for it by cutting out a horse-course in Kensington 
Gardens, is unpopular, and, indeed, atrocious. The superior 
classes had better abandon Hyde Park for this season, 


Cruel punishments, in the | and retire for quietude to that part of ‘own which hitherto 


has rejoiced in the appellation of slums. We would sug- 


gest to the equestrian and vehicular aristocracy the pro- | 


St. Bene- | priety of_seeking a temporary Row and a succedaneous 
| 


ing, in Victoria Park, Bethnal Green. 














To preche without a surplice on, 
e colde not make a shifte, 


CHURCH RATS. 


@ Ballad for the Day. Confess to hym for shrift. 
Ye who would heere of Dicks TurpyYn, 
Or JeRRYE ABERSHAWE, | 
A yarn aboute a knave [’ll spin 
As grete as anye outlawe. 


For all that they colde say, 
Sometimes nye half the daye ! 


ba knave he was an Ynglyshe clerke, 

s manye more there bee, 

That doe the Pore or Rome hys worke 
Among our own clergyé. 


Of Church Mice yee have herde before, 
On manye a sundry daye ; 

Church Rattes these vermyn be, ryght sore, 
Which on the Churche do prey. 


At Oxforde Universityé, 
Where most parsons doe wend, 
Thys Rat did unto Poperyé 
is mynd begyn to bende. 


They tolde unto thys knave, 
As unto many a man was shown 
By certayn lookes he gave. 


But, longe as he colde staye, 


And then he ran awaye. 


His orders now he did declare 
Noe better than a bam, 

And his confessionall a snare, 
His shrift a hoax and shamm. 


Yett orders hee anon did take, 
Although with doubtfull mynd ; 

But, as a rogue small bones dothe make, 
The Articles he sygned. 


And bent to hym the knee; 


As quicklye as may bee. 


Therebye he gott a living fatt, 
Wherein full well he fed, 

And half a Papyste, still thys Ratt 
Dyd eate the Churche her bredd ! 


And good dog Zobye alsde, 


As hard as he can goe. 


And wolde have hadd his flocke, eche one, 


And then men’s wives and daughters went, 


And yn the Vestrye wyth him spent 


And other synnes besyde their own 


This Popeysh Ratt yett wolde not goe, 


Did in our Ynglish Church burrdwe, 


He went unto hys lorde the Pore, 


As all soche Rattes wyll doe, we hope, 


And Ponche, meanwhile, with staunch ferrét, 


At all such varmyn Rattes will sett, 


them up—and it is a question which of the two 
in its time has disposed of the greatest Lot ? 

There never was a nuisance yet so foul, but 
it was sure to find some one to praise it. 

It is the poor shirt-maker who sows, but 
the slop-seller who reaps the advantage. 

It is a kind legislature that takes the same 
considerate care of human beings as of rats, by 
allowing arsenic to be publicly sold. 








“AN ERROR OF THE PRESS.” 


WE are glad to find that our contemporary 
the Zimes was in error in attributing to the 
Executive Committee the proposed exclusion of 
the public from the opening of the Great Ex- 
hibition. It turns out that the mistake—and 
it would have been a very great mistake to 
have committed—arose from the annoyance 
naturally felt by an illustrious personage to be 
pressed upon by impertinent and vulgar curi- 
osity, when appearing in public. We, as the 
other illustrious personage of Great Britain, 
suffer much from the same kind of annoyance; 
and we are frequently inconvenienced by a 
crowd of boys at our heels, who sometimes are 
only dispersed by the vigilance of Jody. 

We hope the public will behave themselves 
properly on the First of May; and we particu- 
larly entreat the fairer portion of the creation 
to curb its natural—but extremely inconve- 
nient—curiosity. The lad 








With gold, and carvyng, and with paint 
His chancell he trick’d out, 
And many an olde ee Saynt 


CURIOUS CONTRADICTIONS. 


A cLock never lies so much as when it! 


on Saturday last when a stop was put to the 
further issue of tickets for them, although those 
for gentlemen could be had as usual. It is 
evident that Her Masesty had more annoy- 


ies got a severe rub | 


Pourtrayed the walles about. 


The Ynglyshe yan he sholde have redd 
He chaunted and yatenes, 

As yff prayéres shold not be said, 
But snofled, drawled, and droned. 


By dayelight he did candles brenne, 
With flowers about theyr stickes, 


With other soche antickes. 





stands. The reverse of this takes place in 
Common Law, for there an action never stands 
so well as when it ies. 

England finds it easier to make a great man 
than to make a statue to him. 





There is a great resemblance between Tar- 
| TERSALL’s and the wood-pavement —for all 
their ways relate to horses ;—but there is this 


Would ducke, and turne, and ducke agayne, | slight difference between them—that whereas 


the one knocks them down, the other knocks 





ance to apprehend from her own, than the op- 
posite sex; and, indeed, we know too well 
what it is to have a parcel of ladies continually 
running after one. Even our treatment of 
Judy, which we mean as a salutary warning, 
seems to have no influence in protecting us 
against the attentions of the gentler part of 
the creation. We often wish ourselves the 
reverse of attractive; but we suppose we must 
pay the penalty of our dangerous fascinations. 
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REFINEMENT OF TORTURE. 


ERTAIN communica- 
tions were recently 
made to the Royal 
Asiatic Society of t 
London, descrip- 
tive of the modes 

= Of punishment pe- / 

= cular to the crimi- ‘Saks 
~. nal code of China.} ~~ s-(. 

A Chinese mer- 

= chant, convicted of 

killinghis wife, was 
sentenced to die by 
the total depriva- 
tion of sleep. We 
~ cannot help think- 
ing what a horrible 
mode of punish- 
ment this would 
be, if carried out 
in England. For 
instance, could any 
sentence be more : 
terrible than the | 
following :—“Con-| =S7iMMiD 
demned to die by inhhill 

the total depriva- | | 

tion of sleep in the 

House of Com- WE 

; , mons!” If it is Riviee 

with “difficulty we can avoid falling asleep 

whilst reading the debates, what must it be 
for a person who was condemned, for several 

successive days, to listen to them! But a 

the sentence would be so revoltingly cruel, 

that it would require, at least, a JupGE 

JEFFERIES, or a Poor Law Commissioner, to 

pronounce it, 
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* Mon Diev, ALPHONSE! 
% TiENs, C'EST DROLE—MAIS JE NE SAIS PAS.” 
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A HINT TO THE COMMISSIONERS. 


CoMMENT APPELE-T-ON CETTE MacHINE-LA ?” 


REGARDEZ-DONC. 











HOUSE OF CALL FOR BEAUX. 


Tue number of persons likely to visit London this year has been 
calculated almost to a child. 

The number of ladies, it has likewise been calculated, will probably 
exceed the number of gentlemen by a proportion of, at least, 5 to 1. 

This is very agreeable; but the question is, how shall we be able to 
entertain so many ladies? Are there Jeawz enough to escort them 
about town ? 
_ It is a very well-known and painful fact, that the deauz are a very 
limited class. It is believed that they went out of existence with the 


| hackney-coaches ; at all events, you may walk for miles before you meet 


with one. If, then, the supply is scarcely sufficient to meet the present 
demand, what will it be when there are another million of ladies im- 
_ into London? There will barely be one Jeau to every thirty 
amilies ! 
_ From the above analysis it is perfectly clear, that, whilst one family 
is being shown the marvellous wonders of our Metropolis, twenty-nine 
will have to stop quietly at home. It is out of compassion to those 
twenty-nine families that we trouble ourselves to make the following 
proposition :— 


We propose that the names of all the available Jeawz about London 
be collected, and inserted alphabetically, with their heights, and colour 
of their hair, in a Register to be called. “ The Beaux of all Nations.” 

This being done—and the regulation that no Beau should exceed the 
age of forty-nine, being strictly adhered_to—certain houses should be 
taken in the leading thoroughfares about London, where those Kegisters 
should be kept; so that they might be consulted by mammas and 
chaperons, at all hours of the day. 

The small fee of One Shilling should be paid upon each consultation 
—or subscriptions for the month, or season, might be allowed at an 
economical rate, entitling the subscriber to an unlimited inspection of 
the Registers. 

The Beaux should be divided into Three Classes. 

The First Class should be Crry, or WALKING Beavx. 

‘The Second should be West-Enp, or CarriaGE Beaux. 

_And the Third, OpERa Beavx—warranted good for evening poten, 
pic-nics, horticultural and botanical fétes, and if need be, Almacks. 

The name and address—and, when it will stand the test of inquiry, 
the pedigree also—of every Beau to be carefully kept in the Register. 





As an indispensable condition,"every Beau must be well dressed, and 
partially good-looking. 7 , 

To facilitate reference, portraits might be appended by the side of the 
name; or. better still, in order to avoid unpleasant shocks, and guard 
against disappointments, a small assortment of beaux could be mart, 
ready gloved or spurred, as samples, for inspection in the Office, similar 
to the plan adopted at many of the Servants’ Bazaars. 

The rate of subscription should be very moderate, and there should 
be family subscriptions, as at circulating libraries, to enable a family, 
where there are many young ladies, to change their sets of beaux as 
often as they please in the course of the day. A higher rate should be 
charged for beaux with polished leather boots and white kid gloves. 

French beaux to be taken only with the very best references; and no 
Irish beaux allowed. ; : 

Every beau should be well accomplished in all the small talk current 
about town; should command a smattering of one or two continental 
languages; should be walking directories of the districts in which their 
services would be required; should have a general knowledge of shopping 
and should not be above, if occasion required, carrying a lady’s poodle. 

Some such valuable institution like the above will be needed, or 
else the streets of London, during the forthcoming gay season, will be 
robbed of some of their brightest ornaments, from the fact of nineteen- 
twentieths of our female visitors not being able to venture out of doors 
for the want of a proper beau to accompany them. Whereas, with a 
“ House of Call for Beaux of all Nations,” mamma would have only to 
walk into the Office, and settle the difficulty at once, by calling “the 
First Beau off the Bench ! ” 








A Trifle from Sandwich. 


Amonc the most interesting objects in the Great Exhibition, will be 
found a wonderful specimen of the most elaborate carving—consisting 
of nothing less than a ham, carved into 5000 slices of the most delicate 
texture, by a waiter at Vauxhall. He has employed his leisure hours 
for the last twenty years in completing this extraordinary triumph of 
the art of carving, and so beautiful is the workmanship, that the 
material is rendered quite transparent ; the minutest fibre is plainly 
traceable ; and how there is substance enough left to hold together, is 
the source of universal astonishment among all who have seen this 
marvellous piece of waiter-craft. 
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IT NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS. 


uRELY the Clerk 
of the Weather 
has set his face 
against Fairs ; 
for it is now 
some years 
since appropri- 
ately fair wea- 
ther has shone 
upon the stalls 


and Tuesday 
the fun of the 
Fair was des- 
tined to experi- 
ence a very long 
rain, and a by 
no means merry 
one. Parties 
roving the possibility 
ICHARDSON, as he sat 





of Ethiopians were going about in a soaking state 
of washing the blackamoor white; and the Ghost of 
ina shower, with his chalked face, eating his bit of bread and cheese, 
exemplified .the fact, that the distinction between chalk and cheese 
is not always easy; for, in this instance, the chalk and cheese 


were being sadly mixed together. The Clown’s dry humour was 
damped by his wet clothes; and the black ringlets of the Villain 
were hanging, horridly out of curl, over his highly corked countenance. 
The penny portrait painters could not draw in chalk, or oil, because 
of the water which ran in torrents through their canvass, and FRazier’s 


MR. PUNCH’S COUNTER AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

As nothing, now-a-days, is complete without the presence of Mr. Punch, 
we have opened a Counter at the Exhibition. It 1s not for us toadmire 
it—that is a pleasure we cheerfully leave to others. The value of the 
Counter,however, will be best proved by the following short description 
of a few articles exhibited in it :— WEY: 

An Omnibus—that will allow a person to sit down with his hat on, and 
give him plenty of room for his legs, without incommoding those of 
other people. 

A Lady-Jumper (on the same principle as the Baby-Jumper)—to keep 
ee = quiet at home whilst the husband goes and enjoys himself at 
us UluDd, 


and shows of ; , 
1 t A Latch-key—which really has the effect, falsely attributed to most 
Beet vender |latch-keys, of turning every clock in the house three hours back, 


directly the husband opens the street-door. . 

A Machine for quarrelsome households, for enabling strangers to see 
at once which way the cat jumps. 

A new kind of Alarum-bell, in connexion with a Shower-bath and an 
Italian Organ, for getting lazy servants upin the morning. 

A Lodging-House Meatometer—to enable rural visitors to judge, by 
the quantity of meat that is eaten each day, how much greater their 
appetite is in town than in the country. : : 

The New Revolver Shirt—that, by turning round a little to the right 
or left, is made to display in succession the following round of fronts ; 
viz. :—1°. a Coloured Front, pour la matinée ; 2°. a Plain Front, pour /a 
promenade ; 3°. a Dress Front, pour l’Opera, ou le Bal; and 4°. a 
Deshabille Front, pour /a nuit ;—thus admirably combining four shirts 
in one. Singularly adapted for foreigners. 

A Machine for making Satin Paper Gloves—to enable persons to 
make their own gloves, and quite as cheap as envelopes. 

The Washable Parasol—that takes on and off, and washes beautifully. 

The Revolving Shoe for Horses—purposely invented to enable gentle- 
men to ride on the wood-pavement, as a horse with this revolving 





Circus, though making a great splash with its horses, was open in vain, 
for no one cared to see the noble animals plunging and kicking about 
in the puddles. Even in the town, the weather threw a damp upon 
everything, for the “Collegians” could get nobody to pay a penny to | 
look at a black beetle under a glass-case, in a pelting shower; and | 
hot water for tea was not required where cold was so plentiful. It 
would seem that the fates regarded Greenwich Fair as a stain upon us, 
and are determined to wash it, by giving it a soaking every year, when | 
opportunity offers. Whether it will ever be washed fairly out, is a| 
question we cannot undertake to answer. 


ALDERMEN IN OMNIBUSES. 


Tue world of London—the present world, and the foreign world to 
come—owe, and will owe, a debt of gratitude to Mr. ALDERMAN 
Carpven. He has, within these few days, unconsciously suggested a 
new and important benefit to be obtained from Aldermen in the lump. 


shoe only goes round and round, but never falls. f 

A Revolving Heel for Young Gentlemen—who cannot waltz without 
getting giddy. 

The Vexpr Ear-Protector—to enable a young lady to sit out one of 
VERDI’s operas without hearing any of the noise. 

The Modern Housewife’s Best Friend. This consists of an improved 
kitchen safe, which, by means of a spring, catches the cat (that, dreadful 
domestic marauder, whose voraciousness is only exceeded by his 
destructiveness) the moment he ventures near it. 

The above are only a few of the wonderful things contained in 
Mr. Punch’s Counter but they are all we choose to let the public into 
the secret of this week. 


THE CONSCRIPT FATHERS IN SMITHFIELD. 


Wuen the city of Rome was entered by a barbarian invader, and all 
the rest of its inhabitants had fled in dismay, the Patres Conseripti 





| He has shown how omnibus-conductors travel in fear of Aldermen; 


| taneously changed into perfect yom. 


and upon learning the dignity of their passengers, become instan- 
1 Mouths of Billingsgate 
Virt1aM Buncess, No. 1540, was 


become mouths of gold. One 


' summoned by the Alderman for refusing to show his badge; accom- 


panying such refusal with certain flowers of speech, not quite so 
recious as the pearls and diamonds of the young Jady in the fairy tale. 
Suddenly, No. 1540 learned the civie dignity of his customer, when—in 
the Alderman’s words—the conductor “ overpowered him with civility,” 
well-nigh smothered him with roses. Nevertheless, the Alderman, with 
proper public spirit, summoned 1540, who was fined in a mitigated 
penalty, in consideration of his miraculous gush of after civility. 
Now, we would suggest to the honourable Court of Aldermen a little 
amount of self-sacrifice during the summer months, with so many 
thousand strangers omnibus-bound for the Exhibition. We would 


| propose that not a less number than six Aldermen should, day by day, 


take it in turn to ride, from eight in the morning until ten at night, in 
omnibuses plying towards the Glass Palace; that the fact of the half- 
dozen Aldermen so bestowed should be made known, though—as far as 


| possible—the identity of every Alderman should be kept a secret ; in 


order that omnibus-conductors, in doubt whether they carried an 
Alderman or not, should, upon the very suspicion of such passengers, 
be as civil to all men—foreign and native—as was the penitent WILLIAM 
Burcess to ALDERMAN CarpEeNn. Haroun ALRASCHID wandered incog. 
for the good of his subjects: why should not a Str Peter Laurie 
ride unknown for the honour of British hospitality, and the glory 
of London ? 


A Popish Mull. 
Porr’s Essay on Man was a great success. Pore’s Essay on Woman 
—or the notorious Popish attempt to inveigle a young lady into the 
“Lodge at Taunton ”—has proved decidedly a failure. 


alone remained at their post, sitting in awful dignity, and trusting (no 
doubt with sufficient reason) to their personal appearance to scare away 
the savage intruder. As a last resource, our modern Patres Conscripti, 
| the Corporation of London, with Senator and ALDERMAN Sipyey at 
|their head, might adopt a similar expedient to repel the invasion of 
| Smithfield. Indeed there is now notijing else that they can do; let 
them, therefore, arrayed in their robes of office, and wearing their most 
| solemn faces, proceed forthwith to the Forum or Market in question, 
and seat themselves, with stern determination, in the pens and Jairs, 
lalong with Gog and Macoc. Their venerable aspect may terrify the 
| Sanitary aggressors, who will perhaps regard them as the tutelar deities 
of the place. A ready answer may be given to the only reason why the 
| Delendoes of the Filth should not sit among the pigs. Their oflicial 
| habiliments will suffice to show which are which. 





ROYAL BACON (WITHOUT ANY GAMMON). 


WE are informed by the Bury Post that 
“ It is understood that in this year there is a Lond fide elaim for the ancient guerdor 
of th nmon of bacon. It is no secret that the applicants, who have now been blessed 
| in the bonds of matrimony about 14 months, are resident at Felstead, the husband being 
| a small farmer of his own land there, and a man of some property. 


Pooh, pooh! The applicants have been “blessed in the bonds of 
| matrimony ” longer than 14 months. ‘They do not reside at Felstead, 
| put in Pimlico. The husband is a farmer, certainly; but not a small 
|one: and he cultivates agriculture near Windsor—he did make hats 
once ; but has left off that business, and so much the better. It is true 
that he is a man of some property—having been fortunate im_his mar- 
|riage. Punch will say no more, except that the Dunmow Filitch for 
|1851 is to be ealled the Royal Flitch, and shown in the Great 
| Exhibition. 
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OUB NUMBER OF ALL NATIONS. 
(Written after Six Eessons in “ All Languages without a Master.”) 


——» RULY in these polyglot 
days, when every newspaper 
.| comes out in its three or 
| four languages, and no com- 
positor is worth his salt 
who can’t set up types o 
all nations as readily as if 
he had served his time to 
the Armenian priest- 
printers at Venice, we are 
really ashamed of the plain 
roast-beef and plum-pud- 
ding fare that we are in the 
habit of serving up weekly 
) to our readers. ame 
into foreign tongues, by the 
example of the Morning 
Chronicle andthe Illustrated 
London Neus, we have done 
our best to remedy this 
defect. 
_ First, we tried to get our 
im translated into all 
anguages. For this pur- 
pose we engaged, at a very 
trifling expense, a German 
gentleman, reputed lively in 
his own country ; a Dutch- 
man, who brought testi- 
monials of sprightliness 
from his ambassador; a 
French literary gentleman, 
M. Gosemoucne, some of whose admirable letters have already appeared in our columns; a 
( London, whose national liveliness has resisted even the depressing 
influence of Spanish bonds; a Turkish gentleman, who gave up, for our sake, a lucrative 
rhubarb walk ; our friend, He-stNe, of the Junk, who declared, in the flowery language of his 
native land, that his wit should shine as the peacock’s feather in the cap of the mandarin ; 
Hamet Ex-Waaneeg, who is likely soon to be released from his attendance on the Hippo- 
potamus, owing to the rapid increase in size of that animal, and his growing relish for English 
society; together with eminent professors of the dead languages; and a Privat-Docent of 
Gottingen, who engaged to crack jokes in any language, living, dead, or paralytic, (that is, 
half dead and half living,) such as the Provengal, the Lithuanian, the Rumonsch of the 
Graubiinten, the Frisian, the Wallachian, and a host besides. For the Celtic tongue we 
secured an eminent native professor of the Erse, from the brown bog of Connaught (who 
consented, at our request, to delay his departure on a tour in the southern hay-harvest 
districts), together with an enthusiastic Cymric master of tongues from the well-known 
village of Cwmbdfgrbth in Merionethshire, and an interesting Breton from the remotest 
eter of Morbihan. We were much pressed to include a corps of gentlemen of the 

ebrew persuasion, who were willing to have abandoned the sale of the pencil for the use 
of the pen: and the Aborigines Protection Society in the handsomest manner placed at our 
disposal their interesting protégés Makee-to-pe-ka-to-me-pa (“the Artful Dodger whose 
tongue is in his cheek,”) from the Middle Island of New Zealand, and that truly pious and 
awakened Caffre, Ma-ka-row. But we were obliged to decline all these valuable offers of 
service, as we found that the office was already becoming a public nuisance. P 

Our first attempt was to set our staff of all nations at work to translate the jokes of 
the current number. The result was not encouraging, and the sufferings of our foreign co/- 
laborateurs were terrific. Anything like the writhings of the German, in the agonies of a 
pun, which never came, we do not remember to have witnessed before, even among the cattle 
m a Smithfield Monday Market. GopemoucHE was perfectly satisfied with his own 
performance; but laboured under the slight disadvantage of a total misconception of the mean- 
ing of the English which he was rendering. As for our lively Dutch friend, we have no 
reason to believe he has yet beenprought to comprehend even the nature of a pun; though 
this may partly be attributable to the fact, that the German would explain to him what he 
called the “central idea of the wr-wort-spiel,” or original word-play. The Turk and the 
Arab put our fun into such very fine language, that it read to us just like Mr. Lane’s 
version of the Arabian Nights—in other words, was perfectly unreadable. He-stne made 
us talk such intolerable truisms that our richest br came out of his hands as dry as bits 
of his own Junk. Our Géttingen Professor, instead of translating our articles, went hunting 
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| up distant philological relationships and remote ethnological affinities all through the room; 





while the Erse, Cymry, and Armorican took to quarrelling so violently about the relative 
antiquities of their respective dialects, that it was only by setting them all three on the 
unhappy Saxon, that they were, at last, induced to keep the peace towards each other. 

We need hardly say that we did not recognise our children in their new costumes. They 
were no more like the good, broad-faced, fat jokes, which we entrusted to the hands of the 
foreigners, than the pale, long-haired, spindle-shanked, scatter-brained, and staid-mannered 
boys and girls, that a travel-stricken parent brings home from a running education all over 
the Continent, are like the rosy, romping, rough-spun family that embarke under his care at 
Dover six years before. And then, to prevent our jokes from hurting anybody, they had 


| carefully broken off all the points. So we gave up ¢ha¢ plan of getting out our “ NuMBER 


LL Nations.” E 4 : . 
e then requested our foreign staff to take our jokes, and build up their own fun on our 


OF 


seeming sav: 
f | gall in our ay Sensl 


foundations—not translating, but reproducing 
us in a foreign gui This attempt was not 
more satisfactory than the former. 

_“Upset” (webergesetzt) into German, we read 
like so many pages of JEAN Pavt, with a dash of 
Kladderadatsch, and an unpleasant smack of 
Fliegende Blitter. 

In French, we were a mere Charivari—a noise 
of laughter without its music; our playfulness 
the infusion of copperas and 

bly increased in amount and 


—¥ > a . . 
n Italian, were mawkish; in Spanis 
$ in Dutoh, umbering ; in Erse, Breton and 
Cymric, horrent with ypjointed consonants, and 
sufferin dreadrully froma chronic attaek of the 
gutturals. Q° stand “beatha struid- 
heasaich™ for “good living,” oF 
“seediness” in the frieze goat 
stele mh sn ee 
n short, we no more hked eur ign clothes, 

made tg our meagure, than we had Before ap- 
proved of those uced in imitation of the true 

ritish gut by our tailors. 

At last, de to have our gonfusion 
of tongues like our neighbours, we determined 
to turn pur extensive agquaintance with foreign 
“languages to aceo t and to astonish the natives 
with Punch’s own Polyglot Leader. Here it is. 

“ Der Palast de Orystal, en il Aprimento der Ex- 
posicion dell’ Industry. 

“Man dira ben que der grosser dramatiker 
Calderon de la Barca ha fatto come een droom 
tov weAAovtos when he wrote dans son Lances 
de Amor y Fortuna, of the 

‘Montes fabrica de plata, 
Torres levanta de espuma; 
Todo el Reyno de Cristal, 
Monstruo de Vidrio, gigante 
De zafir, es nuevo Atlante 
De la esfera celestial.’ 

_ “ Ach, meine countrymen, felices ter et amplius, 
sich multa sana kibotkadar dil bilirsin, et de 
pouvoir mit furchtlosen freundlichkeit give la 
main de fellowship 4 todo il mundo tambien in 
the Noor-el Huda como dans der Menar-es-Lena. 
Egalement strenge en las armas quam in le arte, 
we may claim for our voor-faadren, the boast so 
nobly expressed in the Rig-Veda, hirité pitari, té 
vira, vanad étya sva mandiran, na-chirad éva vid- 
vanso védé dhanushi-cha abhavan. Og nu var 
le commencement ov Sommeren, and the leaves 
sono greene i den skov, and under the bright 
sonnen-schein the Ranee agus her duktur in her 
taishvo, and the Printz mid seinem sunu links 
gehen im Stoltz and Ruhe through the assembled 
tpomaia of glorious Art, et de la Nature sommessa 
und gebiegsame. Dar uno spectacle come qui 
detigurmichidé, the sage Confucius would have 
held it digne d’étre geschrieben in ye pun-shoo, 
though there had been menester di san Kuan- 
peih inscriver lo in the mingsin paoukien.” 

And that we flatter ourselves is about enough 
\for the present. If, however, our readers relish 
| this specimen, we are quite ready to write a whole 
i hich, if it wants 


recognise our 
of a “wireas- 










\number in the same strain, w 
ithe strength of the plain Doric, or the elegance 
,of our usual Attic style, may, at least, like the 
new Houses of Parliament, claim the merit of 


being an uncommonly rich “ composite.” 








Wonderful Natural Phenomenon. 


| A Gewtteman who has made it his business 


to attend to the phenomena of the weather 
| during a long series of years, has called our atten- 
‘tion to the extraordinary fact, that though 
| Vauxhall opened on the 1st of May, not a drop 
of rain fell during the whole of the evening. 
|The umbrella-makers, who usually look to the 
| Vauxhall season as their harvest, are in despair ; 
| and we really hope, for the sake of the gardens, 
that instead of being, as usual, all up with their 
prospects, it may this year be all down with the 
umbrellas, 
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VISIONS!IN THE CRYSTAL. 


MALL boys, of anervous 
|||, temperament and high 
‘| family, have lately— 
as genteel society well 
‘| knows, begun to see 
wonderful things in 
—. Angels — 
MicHAEL, GABRIEL, 
RapHak. : the shades 
of the illustrious dead 
—Jutius Cxsar, 
SHAKSPEARE, Ea- 
NUEL SwEDENBORG, 
Netson; the spirits 
of the Planets ; the 
Kings of the East 
= West, North, an 
South, appear to and 
== hold familar converse 
= with these young gen- 
= tlemen; who, more- 
; over, communicate 
: with the departed re- 
ee fatives of the be- 
s nolders; and will 
bring you best remem- 
brances from your 
grandmother defunct, 
or kind regards from 
your deceased uncle. 
| . Now, Mr. Punch—whose clairvoyance extends considerably farther 
| into a millstone than that of anybody else, and whose vision is by no 
| means limited to the middle of next week—has also been peeping into 
the Crystal; Tue Paxton Crysrau: that beats Dr. Dee’s, or any 
other conjuror’s, as a wonder and a marvel, all to nothing. 
Immediately on his first peep into the Crystal, Mr. Punch found 
himself fulfilling the request of JouNson— 


“ Let Observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind from China to Peru.” 


He beheld the whole of Apam’s race collected together for the first 
time since they were scattered on the plain of Shinar—shaking hands 
together, with Joun Bui in their midst, instructing them in that only 
genuine mode of fraternising. ‘ 

The vision then changed; and a grand intercommunication of notions 
and ideas took place atten the various nations—on a principle of 
mutual instruction carried out on a gigantic scale. 

A number of French culinary artists were seen, introducing the art of 
civilised cookery among the Caribs, and other tribes of savages; an 
Mr. But also was—not unsuccessfully—displaying to the same 
aboriginals the superiority of roast beef over broiled prisoner, and of 
plum-pudding over boiled missionary. Our Gallic neighbours, also, 
were giving ourselves certain useful hints on the preparation of nutri- 
ment ; but our own butchers were supplying them with the raw 
material. The Turks likewise were pms a Be their kiebobs, the 
Russians their caviare—to the million, indeed—the Italians their 
macaroni, towards a family dinner of all the human family. Even 
Ireland—to complete the omninational harmony—offered her stew. 

The dinner over, various loyal toasts were proposed ; from the health 
of our QurEn to that of the King of the Islands—now no longer 
Cannibal. Every conceivable wine sparkled on the board; but the 
—_ ~ een product of the vintages of all nations was a bottle of 
real port. 

But the nations were not satisfied with teaching each other the art 
of common good living. imi 
conversazione on the subject of habits, manners, customs, and institu- 
tions—good and evil. Russia abandoned the knout; Turkey the 
bastinado. The Pore or Kome abolished the Inquisition and burnt 
the Index Expurgatorius. The Czar granted a general amnesty to the 
political prisoners in Siberia. The Emperor or AusTRIA made it up 
with the exiled Hungarians. The French appeared demolishing 
barricades, and founding in their place good istitutions—mostly 
derived from England. Several individuals of that impetuous nation 
were also seen saluting a number of the A Division with great polite- 
ness, as if, from observing the advantages of British order, they had 
acquired a respect for a policeman. Even an Italian brigand had so 
far improved upon his habitual image-worship as to go down upon his 
knees to a constable’s truncheon. 

Mr. Punch beheld a great free steam-press like his own at work, and 
the Kine or Prussia stoking the engine. 

Brother JonaTHan also was observed by Mr. Punch converting his 
cow-hide into shoe-leather, and unrivetting the fetters of a black man, 
























To the banquet succeeded a vast pantomimic | } 


to whom he afterwards offered a glass of sherry cobbler and a cigar. 

he same gentleman also ap d grinding wie-knife into a 
pruning-hook, and selling his revolving pistol to a marine store-keeper. 

The scene again changed toa vast iron-foundry, where millions of 
swords and pieces of ordnance were in course of being melted up in 
order to'be turned into ploughshares and locomotives. The whole 
concluded with a grand display of fireworks, the materials of which 
consisted of all the cartridges in the world. 





THE LAMENT OF THE MEMBER FOR LINCOLN. 


Tue First of May has come—and gone— 
And there has not been any row; 
AndI am doomed to rave alone, 
And tear my frantic locks—as now ! 
Whilst I invoked the lightning’s flash, 
The sun was bright, the sky was blue, 
And not a hailstone fell, to smash 
One pane of that Transparent Do. 


No band of Yankee democrats, 
No Socialists, or Reds of France— 
In Phrygian caps and napless hats— 
Of Revolution seized the chance. 
They did not try to burn the Bank— 
They did not seek to sack the Tower, 
To plunder the abodes of Rank, 
And overturn the seat of Power ! 


They went not to the Regent’s Park, 
And let the bears and lions loose ; 
I know they had such projects dark ;— 
Nay, tell me not that I’m a goose! 
On Manchester and Liverpool 
There marched no Communistic crew ; 
And has Alarm, then, been a fool ? 
And has Prediction proved untrue ? 


Safe in the Thames the shipping stands ; 
Safe is our House, and safe the Peers’ ; 
And Downing Street no Chartist hands 
Have pulled about those humbugs’ ears. 
The Palace, too, of Buckingham 
Has not been levelled with the ground ; 
And, oh, that hum, that hoax, that sham, 
That glass bazaar is whole and sound! 


Yes ; that confounded shop of glass, 
Made, British hands to undersell ! 
Those foreign vagabonds, alas ! 
Perceive it serves their ends too well. 
The earth to gulp it will not ope! 
The bolt to crush it will not fall! 
That Exhibition—and the Porse— 
Will be the ruin of us all! 





ENGLISH FRENCH AND FOREIGN ENGLISH. 


From the patoisnow becoming prevalent in our streets, by the awkward 
attempts of foreigners to speak English, and the still worse attempts 
of Englishmen to talk in a foreign tongue, our metropolis is likely to 
earn the name of the modern Babel, rather than that of the modern 
Babylon. To alleviate the difficulty, it has been proposed to have an 
office for registered interpreters, and we do not see why these useful 
articles are not as deserving of regi$tration as shirts and over-coats. 
The present mixed jargon in which everybody is trying 1o talk his own 
anguage badly, in order to meet half-way those who do not talk it at 
all, cannot be too ge abolished. Another feature of the proposed 
scheme is the exchange of foreign money, which is at present trying the 
temper of the omnibus conductors to a fearful extent, and they are at 
present rejecting as “buttons” every thing in the shape of outlandish 
coin that is offered to them. The extent to which they are dashing 
their own buttons at the tenders made to them is frightful to con- 
template. 


Punch’s Overland Mail. 


We find, from the Overland Mail, vid Regent Street and Charing 
Cross, that the successful generals, GRrEVE, ABSALON,'and TELBIN, have 
just made a very brilliant addition to our valuable possessions in that 
interesting quarter. They have made themselves masters of the Taj 
Mehal, with all the valuable treasures it contains; and the spot is now 
daily visited by hundreds, who are attracted to Waterloo place, just as 








they might be to the plains of Waterloo. 
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SIBTHORPE’S GALLANT ATTACK ON. STREET NUISANCES. 














WHAT I REMARKED AT THE EXHIBITION. 


I REMARKED that the scene I witnessed was the grandest and most 
cheerful, the brightest and most splendid showjthat eyes had eve: 
looked on since the creation of the world;—but as everybody remarked 
the same thing, this remark is not of much value. 

I remarked, and with a feeling of mat, that I had long hesitated 
about paying three guineas—pooh-poohed—said I had seenthe QuEEN 
and as fore, and ~ orth, and felt now —- to — — 
spectacle, three guineas, or five guineas, or any sum of money (for I am 
a man of enormous wealth) wou ie a cheap: and | remarked 
how few of us know really what is for us—have the courage of our 
situations, and what a number of chances in life we throw away. I 
would not part with the! mere recollection of this scene for a sm 
annuity: and calculate that after paying my three guineas, I have the 
Exhibition before me, besides being largely and actually in pocket. 

I remarked that a heavy cket of sandwiches which Jones begged 
me to carry, and which I pocketed in rather a supercilious and 
grumbling manner, became most pleasant friends and useful com- 
panions after we been in our places two or three hours: and 
thought to myself, that . I a lyric poet with a moral turn, I would 
remark how often in the hour of our need our humble friends are 
welcome and useful to us, like those dear sandwiches, which we pooh- 
poohed when we did not need them. 

I remarked that when the QuEEN bowed and courtesied, all the women 
about began to cry. 

I cnemad how eagerly the youn Prince talked with his sister— 
how charmed everybody was to see those pretty young persons walking 
hand in hand with’ their father and mother, nl how, in the midst of 
any magnificence you will, what touches us most is nature and human 
kindness, and what we love to witness most is love. 

I remarked three Roman Catholic —— in the midst of the 
crowd, amusing themselves with an opera-g 

remarked be es that it was remarkable that a priest should 


a an a? 
ed ar on the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY was saying 
hin por er, the Roman Catholic clergymen seemed no more to care than 
I should if Mr. Loncears was speaking in the House of Commons— 
and that they looked, stared, peered over people’s shoulders, and used 
the opera-glass during the prayer. 
I remarked that it would have been more decorous if, during that 
part of 0 day’s proceedings, the reverend gentlemen had not used the 


opera-glass. 





I remarked that I couldn’t be paying much attention myself, else 
how should I have seen the reverend gentlemen ? 

I remarked my Lorp IvorysticK _~ my Lorp Esonystick 
backing all the way round the immense building before the Queen ; 
and I wondered to myself how long is ‘hor sort of business going to 
last? how long will free-born men forsake the natural manner of 
walking, with which God endowed them, and continue to execute this 
strange and barbarous pas? I remarked that a aes Chamberlain was 
no more made to walk backwards, than a royal Coachman to sit on the 
box and drive backwards. And having just been laughing at the kotoos 
of honest Lorp Cxoprstick, (the Chinese ambassador with the panto- 
mime face), most of us in our gallery remarked that the performance of 
Lorp Ivorystick and Lorp ExsonysticK was not more reasonable 


all | than that of his Excellency Cuorstick, and wished that part of the 


ceremony had been left out. 

I remarked in the gold cage, to which the ladies would go the first 
thing, and inwhichthe Koh-i-noor reposes, a shining thing like a lambent 
oyster, which 1 admired greatly, and took to be the famous jewel. But 
on a second visit I was told that that was not the jewel—that was only 


I | the case, and the real stone was that above, which I had taken to be 


an imitation in crystal. 

I remarked on this, that there are many sham diamonds in this life 
which pass for real, and, vice versd, many real diamonds which’ go 
unvalued. This accounts for the non- success of those real outa 
of light, my “‘ Sonnets on Various Occasions.” 

I remarked that, if I were Queen of England, I would have a piece 
of this crystal set into my crown, and wear it as the most splendid 
jewel of he ot whole diadem—that I would. 

And in fact I remarked altogether—Gop savE THE QUEEN. 








Duality of the (Protectionist) Mind. 


THERE were two ladies present at the Protectionist meeting at Drary 
Lane. These two, however, from the fact of their being only two, 
age more sensation than two thousand. We know of but two ladies 
who give their smiling countenances to Protectionism, and they must 
have mead the singular two in question. We allude, of course, to our 
inseparable pair of old friends,—Mxrspames GampP and Harris. The 
fact of both ladies having umbrellas with them—with which they 
kept vigorously thumping the floor—fixes the identity at once. We 
age exceedingly that Mrs, Gamr was not allowed to “ propodge” any- 
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PUNCH’S OWN REPORT OF THE OPENING OF 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


5 Mar has belied its 
ctet for merriment 
y Uctasional fits of 
\ gloom, ahd by appeat- 
ing in the woolly palet6t 
ot ovet-toat of flee 
clouds a the nye 
ay in the présént year 
has sufficed to seadtave 
all former faults of that 
frequently fickle month, 
an er it for &ver 


glorious sunshine and 
cheerfulness, We had 

intended to get up with 
Ss the lark, but there being 

no local lark to regulate 
} M x our movemtents, we ac- 
———x"*- cepted as & substitute 


for the eafly bird, those 
well kno London 
black-birds, the swetps, 


whose cry was the sig- 
nal for our rising. 

Everything seemed 
auspicious.. Even ouf 
. razot was in excellent 
— tempét, Which was. for- 

— tunate, for had it. been 
obstinate, Wwe shvild 
have had a tetfibly close 
shave to join in suflicient time the line of equipages, which already, 
before eight o’clock, extended in one. rank—a in which no 
aristocratic distinctions were observed—from the doots of the Crystal 
Palace to the very centre of the Metropolis. The proudest we e of 
the peer was obliged to fall in behind the humblest fly or the ugliest 
Hansom; there being no privileged order, but thé order of atrival. 
The student in armorial bearings would have had a miscellaneous feast 
in examining the panels of the various vehicles, which combined all the 
brilliant blazonry of Burxe, with all the mysttrious heraldry of the 
eab-stand. 

During the time of waiting for the opening of the doots, good-humour 
kept up the spirits of all, except some of those who, being drivén impa- 
tiently by the side of the line, found themselves obliged to retrace their 
stéps on arriving at the park gates, and take theif places at the back of 
the whole string, which had Yengthened a mile or 80 since they had 
foolishly quittéa it. The contenits—or rather the rion-contents—of the 


I 


y 
fl 
| 





famous in the annals of | hear 





vehicles in this dilerima afforded amusement to those who had fallen 
in at once with the regulations, and, as the former were seeh returning | 
& good deal farther back than the place they came from, it was clear | 
that the occupants of each carriage were throwing, sometimes a 
each other, but mote often on the unfortinate driver, the blame of t eir | 
failure. Nevertheless, the arrangements were so excellent, and every | 
foot of ground was so well apportioned, that scarcely any one had| 
room for complaint, except, perhaps, when a passing -watgon made | 
évery one wish the Wall’s-end at the World’s End, ot when the catts | 
of a suburban milk company, returning from the morning supply of 
their custoiners, intruded with their “pure milk” among many who 
thought themselves for the moment the cream of elegance, and turned 
somewhat sour at the contact. 
The doors were at length reached, atid the ctowd waiting the arrival 
of Her Magesry, furnished an exhibition of various kints of industry 
not represented within the doors of the Crystal Palace. Every available | 
place for catching a sight of the procession had beeh taken possession | 
of in every available manner. Our friends, the Bedouins, who, accord- | 
ing to the Astleian views of their habits, run about piled on each others’ | 
shoulders in pyramids, four or five human stories high, were equalled, | 
if not surpassed, by our native acrobats. Looking at the doubtful | 
security of those forming the capitals of these strangely constructed pil- | 
lars, we could not help philosophising inwardly on the danger of a high | 
position, even when resting on the sliouldéts of the people. The tttes 
opposité the principal door séemed to have burst out suddetily ihito a) 
crop of eager boys, who, in spite of the wathings of the police against | 
the forbidden fruits of juvenile industry; seemed to think every trée a) 
legitimate tree of knowletge, if anything could be learned or seen by 
climbing it. 
_ In vain did the constable look up at the trees and threaten the 
juvenile branches, who felt there was little fear of their being taken 
up, as long as their being got down was impracticable. Heer atid 





there an adventurous policeman would climb after the contumacious 
urchin ; but the latter, with provoking levity, would scramble on to 
some bough too slender to bear the weight of the civil authority, who, 
however, on this occasion, seldom lost his temper, though sometimes 
losing his balance. 

We ‘how entet the building, and our first care is to find for the 
beloved Judy 686 of those seats said to have been reserved for ladies. 

With our usual good fortune, we secured a front place ; and, indeed, 
where should Punch be, but in the foremost ranks of those desirous of 
showing loyalty and affection to the Sovereign? Having taken up our 
quarters, we had leisure, for the first time, to admire the wondrous 
magnificence—the grandeur enhanced by the simplicity—of Mr. 
Paxton’s building. We will not enlarge upon its merits; for Punch 
disdains to echo the general voice; which, in this instance, is, in fact, 
the echo of the approval Punch himself was pleased to bestow on the 
first design of the architect. Where were the croakers and detractors 
who knew the building was unsafe; though it was strong enough to 
the weight of their stupidity ahd malignity combined ?—and 





where, oh where, were the formidablé Spatrows which We had been told | 


had got irremedially into the building; but which, if pn bye any | 
i 


nest at all, must occupy some mate’s nest or other, of w 
no trace is visible ? 
At length a cheer without, and & flourish of truth 


ch, happily, 


$ within, announce 


the arrival of the Quren—and the Prince; wito, by the idea of this | 


reg | has given to Royal Consortship a new glory, or, rather, has 
rendéred for ever illustrious, ih his Owh @&8@ a position too often 
vi rong’ between the mischievous and the iftsignificant. Prince 
AiB®pt has done a grand service to humanity, and earned imperishable 
famté for hiiself by an idea, the greattiess of which, instead of becoming 
léss, will appear still greater as it recedes from us. We are as yet too 
cotfipletely facé to face with the object to see at once all its grandeur; 
but it will be mote perceptible as we advance, just as the height and 
xtent of the mountain are but partially developed to the traveller who 
not yet quitted it. 

During the ceremonial, which was of a solemn and impositi¢ nature— 
and for which we refer to our merely matter-of-fact contemporaries,— 
it was not surprising that several eyes, including the Royal one, were 
slightly crystallised in graceful harmony with the Crystal Palace. While 
the procedinis Were going on; the attempt to keep the ladies off the 
seats was given up as hopeless, and it was a pardonable instance of the 


weakness of human nature, even in that stern piece of stuff, a metro- | 


politan policeman, that the constable, gradually growing absorbed in 
the overwhelming interést of the scene, appeared to think that the 
country would excuse him for attending more to the throbbings of his 
heart than his Ordinary beat, and that England would not be too 
rigorous in expecting every man—that is to say, every policeman—at 


such 4 moriiént to do his duty. Nevertheless, so admirable were the | 


arrangements, that there was at the time specified really no duty to do. 
At the conclusion of the ceremonial, a Chinese, carriéd away, or rather 
ushed forward, by his enthusiasm, performed suddenly, before Her 
Asésty, an elaborate salaam, consisting of a sudden act of prostration 
on his face, and when the individual rose up, the custom at once occurred 


to us as the cause of the general flatness of feature and particular | 


squarenéss of nose of that flowery people, who, from their countenance, 
a mt to have been sown broad-cast over a large tract of country. 


eyond comparison, the most gratifying incident of the day was the | 


promeiiade of the Queen and Princz, holding by the hand their two 
eldest children, through the whole of the lower range of the building. 
It was a magnificent lesson for foreigners—and especially for the 
Prussian princes, who cannot stir abroad without an armed escort—to 
see how sécutély and confidently a young female Sovereign and her 


family could walk in the closest possible contact, near enough to be | 


touched by almost everyone, with five-and-twenty thousand people, 


Selected from no class, and requiring only the sum of forty-two | 
shillings a8 4 qualification for the nearest proximity with royalty. Here | 


| was a splendid example of that real freedom on the one hand, and 


perfect security on the other, which are the result of our constitutional 
monarchy, and which all the despotism and republicanism of the world 
catinot obtain elsewhere, let thém go on as long as they may, executing 
each other in the name of ordér, or cutting each other’s throats in the 
name of liberty. It was delightful to see the smiling confidence of the 
QuéeEN, as—leaning on her husband’s arm, the father and the mother 
each holding by the hand one of the royal children—she acknowledged 
the heartfelt cheerings of thé enthusiastic but perfectly orderly multitude. 

The only blot, as we thought, upon the whole proceedings, were thie 
unnatural and crab-like movements of one of our wealthiest péerS, the 
Marquess oF WestMinstTER, and his fellow-official, the Lop Cnait- 


BERLAIN, whose part in the pageant consisted of the difficult, but | 


not very dighified, feat of walking backwards, diiring the progress of 
thé procession. We hope the time is not far distant when, among tlie 
other sensible arrangements of the present reign, a wealthy noblethan 
may be released from the humiliation of having to perform before the 
Sovereign and the public a series of awkward eyolutions, which not all 
the skill of the posturé-master can redeem from the absurdity attaching 
to the contortions of the mountebank. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








Not the least interesting incident of the day was ‘a little bit of by- 


play between the Duke or We.tineton and the Marquess oF 
ANGLEsEY, who, when preparing to form the procession, engaged in a 
slight contest, or rather passage, of arms, one attempting to pass the 
arm of the other through his own as the privilege due to seniority. 
The Duke eventually succeeded in causing the Marquess to surrender 
his arm, which the latter never did before; and the two veterans, who 
had been often side by side on the field of battle, proceeded side by 
side among the triumphs of the peaceful contest of Industry. 





A SKETCH MADE AT THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


We have left ourselves no space, had our emotions left us inclination, 
to notice all, or any, of the wonders of the Great Exhibition, to which we 
hope often to go, for the profit, not of ourselves alone, but of the public, 
whom we mean to make our constant companions in our numerous anti- 
cipated visits. We could not help, however, being struck by the glarin 
contrast between large pretension and little performance, as exemplifie 
in the dreary and empty aspect of the large space claimed by and allotted 
to America. An enormous banner betokened the whole of the east end 
as devoted to the United States; but what was our astonishment, on 
arriving there, to find that their contribution to the world’s industry 
consists as yet of a few wine-glasses, a square or two of soap, and a pair 
of salt-cellars! For a calculating people, our friends the Americans are 
thus far terribly out in their calculations. 





THE ROTATION OF THE EARTH. 
To the Editor of “ Punch.” 


eee me to call your serious and polite attention to the 
extraordinary phenomenon, demonstrating the rotation of the Harth, 
which I at this present moment experience, and you yourself or anybody 
else, I have not the slightest doubt, would be satisfied of, under similar 
circumstances. Some sceptical and obstinate individuals may doubt 
that the Earth’s motion is visible, but I say from personal {observation 
it’s a positive fact. 

“T don’t care about latitude or longitude, or a vibratory pendulum 
revolving round the sine of a tangent on a spherical surface, nor axes, 
nor apsides, nor anything of the sort. That is all rubbish. All I know 
is, I see the ceiling of this coffee-room going round. I perceive this 
distinctly with the naked eye—only my sight has been sharpened by a 
slight stimulant. I write after my sixth goof brandy-and-water, whereof 
Witness my hand, “ Swiecrns.” 


** Goose and Gridiron, May 5th., 1851.” 
**P. S. Why do two waiters come when I only call one?” 





THE INCOME-TAX. 
A SCENE FROM PUNCH’S “FAUSTUS.” 


Scenz.—Zhe Interior of the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER’S 
Office in Downing Street. M£PHISTOPHELES solus, 


Meph. The sturdy Moralist up yonder knew 
Who the first Whig was. Anyhow, we’re stanch! 
*Twere mean and shabby to desert one’s own | 
Tn time of need. My friend that sleeps within 
In me has one, at least, to take his part. 

They are at hand. 
[Disgiteses himself as the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER. 
at he would do without mé 
The Deuce knows—or he should know—for J don’t. 
So! [Enter Dépntation of Sufferers to complain of the Income-Taz. 
Now, yout pleastire, worthy gentlétiien ? 

lst Suf. Right ononrable Sir, we cotfie to crave 
A due adjustment of the Income-Tax, 

Whose most pee oF pow galls us sore, 


And cripples our small ineans, 
Meph. Thy ealling, friend ? 
1st Suf. Sir, a poor Author. 
Meph. Poot! What say’st thou? Poor? 
Thank Luck thou hast an [ncome-Tax to pay! 
And thine ? 
Qnd Suf. & Tailor, Sir. 
Meph Poor sufferer ! 


ph. 
Yet, ’tis not hard for thee to clip and pate. 
Come, cut thy coat according to thy cloth. 
Of, what complain ye ? ‘ 
1st Suf. Sir, that our hard earnings 
ie less a tax than rent or interest pay : 
hich, pinching Income, spares fat Property. 
Meph. What property hast thou ? 
lst Snff. Just half-a-crown, 
Within this poke: the rest my brain must earn. 
Meph. Well; then thy Income is thy Property, 
And it is Property in thee that pays. 
Qnd Suff. But pays a vast deal more than Stock or Land. 
Meph. What then ? P 
3rd Suff. We’re cozened, cheated, swindled, robbed. 
Meph. Sweet Sir, fair words. Pray do we rob the 
Because we don’t—or you don’t—shear the pig ? 
Dost e’er eat mutton ? ; 
3rd Suff. Ay, when I can get it, 
Which is not always—thank your Schedule D. 
Meph. Thou eatest mutton—and thou hast the face 
To grumble for that thou art victimised ! 
Victimisation is a law of Nature: 
Victims there must be—hares, and deer, and doves, 
As well as hawks and eagles, hounds and squires. _ 
1st Suff. The stronger back should bear the heavier burden. 
Meph. Ay—but the greater strength will throw it off. 
You ’d have the tax on Income justly shared 
By Property that laid it on; a boon 
Which I can only wish that you may get. 
1s¢ Suff. Evasion, therefore, is our sole resource ; 
Cheated, to cheat ; encounter fraud by fraud, 
Extortion meet by lies; and as we ’re done—— 


Meph. To do. [Bows them out. 





“TRUTH 18 STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


THERE has recently been a cattle-show in Dublin, and we congra- 
tulate the sister country on being able to produce a supply, however 
small, of fat stock of any kind. e must, however, object to the per- 
sonality shown in the following Jond fide extracts from the printed 
catalogue :— 

“26. R. Moone O’Farrext, Esq., M.P.—[/. foreign Ass, from Malta.] 

“ 636. James Facan, Esq., M.P., Malahide.{A Fat Pig.] 

“ 678, ALDERMAN GRESHAM.—[One of the largest Hog Pigs in Ireland.]” 
Surely there must be something more than mere coincidence in these 
remarkable items. We could get over “Moore O’Farre.t, Esq., 
M.P., a foreign ass from Malta,” as a possibility ; but when we come to 
the alderman, “ one of the largest hog-pigs in Ireland,” we fearthere is 
a little playful malignity in the case that is scarcely excusable. 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 
Tue Protectionists at Drury Lane in the morning—The Robbers at 
Drury Lane at night! Why give us the same performance, Mr. ANDER- 


*,* We hope our correspondent did not conclude his evening in the|son, twice on one day? Or is this but the Drury Lane revival of 


The Rivals, 





station-house.—PuncH. 
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MAY-DAY IN LONDON, ACCORDING TO JONATHAN. 


[Expressly Made fir the “ New York Heraid.”} 


UR worst hopes are ve- 
rified ; the Glass Palace 
has opened and shut. 
The contributions ob- 
tained—pillaged is the 
| | word—by the selfishness 
of the Britisher from all 
the ends of the confiding 
earth, are scattered a- 
mongst the great social 
family of man, collected 
in London—(as has al- 
ready been trumpeted 
through the eternal 
columns of the Herald) 
é —for that express and 
determined purpose. But I hasten, with my coat off and my shirt-sleeves tucked up for the 
glorifying occasion, to chronicle and arrange the scattered reports brought to me by my 
aithful liners. I did not myself descend to the pavement until late on the night of the lst, 
but remained in my back drawing-room, No. —, —— Street, with three revolvers on the 
table and two pokers in the fire, receiving copy, brought from every artery of the metropolis, 
— the immortal struggle was going on. ‘That copy I have rolled out into the columns 
ore you. 











THE MORNING, THE WEATHER, AND THE PEOPLE. 


The morning of the lst of May broke gloomily. There was muttering thunder about 
§4.M., with heavy rain at 9; but about a quarter-past 10 the sun just smiled enough to 
disarm the aristocrécy of their top-coats and cealasiee and the crowd poured from Spita!- 
fields and Bethnal Green, mixing with the tide of human life that rolled and gurgled from 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, and May Fair, finally emptying itself in multitudinous waves that 
surged and beat against the doors of the Crystal Palace. But the aristocrats, like water, 
found their level, and after awhile flowed into the building. Up to half-past 10 a.m., the 
arrogant Britishers had it all their own way ; but at 12, wasn’t ‘Rule Britannia’ rather 
changed to ‘ Yankee Doodle’s come to town? 
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THE NOSE OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS PUT OUT OF JOINT BY; THE .YOUNG ELEPHANT. 


ST. JAMES'S PARK AND THE PALACE, 


| 


| In St. James’s Park, where is situated the Palace 
| in which the QuEEN, the Prince, and the children 
|spend three millions per annum—the upper out- 
| door servants of the Royal Family—I mean 
them who board and sleep out, such as_ the 
| Mistress of the Robes, the Keeper of the Silver 
| Walking-stick—(silver, when I guess good hiccory 
| will serve now !)—these out-door servants showed 
about eleven. There was the Mistress of the 
Silver Warming-pan as fresh as a rose, and the 
Maids of Honour—(I will say that for ’*em)— 
like bunches of carnations. Well, they went 
into the Palace, and after looking at themselves 
in their glasses, they came out again, and—as the 
court word goes, or rather, went, for it’s gone, 
indeed, now—and “ formed ”— 


THE ROYAL PROCESSION. 


There were eight carriages filled with the 
upper servants, when came the ninth with the 
Queen, the Prince, and little Wates and 
| Princess Koran. This carriage was drawn by 
the cream-coloured horses that are descended from 
Heneist and Horsa, said to be of Denmark or 
Norway, but which is not material. However, 
it will not take me much out of my story here to 
say, that before the day was over, those very 
cream-colours were drawing two Brixton ’busses, 
filled to brimming with fraternal democrats. 

The Royal coach with the cream-colours was 
received by the people with quite a funeral silence. 
| Not a hat was moved, not a shout was uttered. 

Indeed, there was such a profound pause, that 
nothing was heard but the creaking of the Royal 
| carriage-springs, as the vehicle toiled its heavy 
|way up Constitution Hill. I need scarcely add 
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Surrounded by “ Horrible Conspirators and Assassins.” 


| HER MAJESTY, as She Appeared on the FIR 
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that Hex Maszsry, the Prince, and children looked at the silence 
about ’em, as if to ask where all of it was going to end ? 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 


_ As the Royal Coach went through the arch, there were loud cries of 
“ Vive la gp Sociale !” from a venerable man with a black plaster 
over his nose, and the order of the Climbing Monkey on his breast. 
Three dastardly policemen dashed forward to seize the patriot, when 
ten thousand hands—at least, so it seemed to our informant—snatched 
the veteran from the menial grasp; and as for the policemen themselves, 
mp to a late hour of the night not a fi ent had been heard of them. 
There was nothing but this brief imcident to break the profoundly 
significant silence that attended the Royal Procession to the very door 
of the Crystal Palace; where the sounds of the hireling silver trumpets 
proclaimed the arrival of Her Maszksry. 


THE TREES AND THE SERPENTINE. 


Never since they first showed green buds had the Park Trees borne 
such a crop of promise! for, on every bough, on every twig, might bé 
seen by the knowing eye, an enthusiastic member of the great social 
family, quietly biding his time; ready, at the second and the word, to 
drop to the earth, and carry out that great human triumph for which— 
(as has before been shown in your everlasting columns)—so many 
thousand foreigners, with beating hearts, had fraternised with their 
suffering, down-trodden brethren in London! Oh, it was a lovely sight 
for the true socialist, whose lively creed it is to think all property made, 
like the stars and airs of heaven, for the common enjoyment of all men 
—it was an en Soe to behold his brethren, clustering 
thick as cocoa-nuts in British oak and elm! Nor was the Serpentine 
without its lesson. ‘There, around its banks, close as the beads of a 
necklace, were tens of thousands of socialists, contemplating the 
stream ; and—with a terrible calmness—awaiting the hour! 


ARRIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At mid-day precisely, the Queen atid Proce, and children arrived 
at the door of the Glass House, when the trumpets sounded, and the 
slavish musicians played—but for the last titne in this liberated country 
God Save the Queen.” At thé same moment, a fog—a truly national 
fog—gathered over the building, and filled every part of it. The vapour 
was so dense, that fora time it was impossible even to make out a single 
beef-eater. ‘Taking advantage of this auspicious event, the thousands— 
(it is, at the present time, impossible to calculate anything approaching 
the number)—the thousands of devoted foreign socialists, sworn to the 
regeneration of the race, by some means formed themselves into an 
ubiquitous body, and—all acting in concert—when the fog cleared itself 
away, every policeman found himself a prisoner! Every soldier con- 
sidered himself disarmed and incapable, and without the loss of a single 
life, or the sacrifice of the meanest number, the monarchy of England 
fell to the ground ; and in its place rose, like an exhalation, the magic 
fabric of the new social edifice! Property was at the moment annihi- 
lated; and everybody became in a twinkling the owner of everything! 


LATE SOCIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Her late Maszstr, the late Prince, and the late royal children 
returned to Buckingham House in an omnibus. The Duke or WEL- 
LINGTON, the Marquess OF ANGLESEA, and other late military noblemen, 


“ 


gave their parole to return to their homes to await further orders: | 


the late Lorp CuaNceLLoR emptied the purse, sharing the contents 
among whatever brethren held their hands to receive them ; and all ranks, 
and all dignities, being there and then abolished, the great family of man 
(of all nations) entered the Crystal Store without tickets ; every brother 
and sister taking to themselves whatever suited their taste and their 
strength to choose and to carry. Turkish shawls and slippers found 
ready customers ; whilst the silks from Lyons were, by four in the after- 
noon, gleaming and glittering in Bethnal Green and Shoreditch. It was 
feared, at one time, that the great Mountain-of-Light diamond—the 


VICTORIA FELIX. 


Heaven’s duteous sunshine waits upon her going, 
And with it blends a sunshine brighter still— 

The loyal love of a om people, knowing. 

That building up is better than o’erthrowing ; 
That Freedom lies in taming of self-will. 


And with these lights about her and above her, 
She has that household joy, more rich and rare, 
Which palace-roofs, like cottage ones, may cover— 
A courteous and manly heart to love her, 

And, for her love, a litte of children fair. 


With the shrill bps oy theit wild war-notes flinging, 
I saw her flush undét the May-day sun, _ 

That smoté the crystal arch, above her springing, 

And ran along ten thousand faces, b 
Their loyal tribute to her, every one. 


And, all around, of Att atid Natufe’s wonders— 
Those light arcades, so stretching into space, 

That faint and mellow come the organ’s thunders 

To his stretched ear, whom half the lotig aisle sunders 
From where the ‘Throne holdeth a eéntral place— 


These jewels rare, in their still rarer setting, 
These trophies of a world together brought— 

All of Earth’s giving, or of man’s begetting, 

By help of toiling hands, and brains a-fretting, 
Whate’er is hewn, or forged, or spun, or wrought— 


All this, she feels, is due, in no small measure, 

To him whose place is now on her right hand— 
Her husband ;—and what wonder, if for pleasure 
Her eyes are full, and her heart hath small leisuré 

To think of aught but him that there doth stand, 


Pale, but with thoughtful triumph in him stirring, 
That the great work with due success is crowned ; 

Guiding to harmony man’s efforts erring, 

Pointing the world to peace, from war deterring, 
That love and joy may more and more abound? 


* APROPOS DE BOTTES.” 


THE shops, amongst other novelties of the season, are Ganerin 
boots with e/wminated soles. What the advantage may be of having bril- 
liant flags, and gorgeous bouquets, and lobster salads depicted, in the 
mediseval style, on a part of our dress where they never can be seen, is 
a mystery which our understanding, or even both our understandings, 
cannot possibly get over. They may probably suit American gentlemen, 
who are fond of sitting with their heels on the mantel-piece—when, in 
consequence of the elegauce of the position, the beauty of the design 
would be reflected, with the greatest effect, in the looking-glass—but 
to us poor Englishmen, who are content to walk and sit like civilised 
beings, these illuminated soles must be, about as useful as a pair of 
embroidered braces would be to a Kaffir. Why, to hold them up 
properly to admiration, we should have to walk on our hands! Fancy 
a quadrille in Belgrave Square, in which all the young “Guards” 
danced, like monkeys, with their heels uppermost in the air—merely to 
show off the pretty pictures that were painted under their varnished 
boots. Besides, how would it be sails with our dirty pavements, 
to walk with such very handsome chaussure ? 

We should be afraid to put our feet to the ground for fear of taking 
the colour out of the pictorial nosegay that was blooming underneath. 
We should have to be carried by the flunkey out of the carriage into 





the servants’ hall, and there deposited on a chair. Besides, every little 


Koh-i-noor—would be the sudden means of overturning the social | hoy who cleaned the shoes, would have to learn the use of colours— 
republic before it was well set up, there being so many claimants for) every Boots would have to be an artist. No! we take upon ourselves 
it glory. It was, however, subsequently arranged, that the Mountain-| to pronounce these illuminated soles the flattest absurdity. As for the 


a should be broken up into little Molehills-of-Lustre, and divided 
—as far as they would go—among the brothers and sisters of the 
human family, to be worn in rotation on Sundays and holidays. 


illumination, the public will be as much in the dark about, it, considering 
the great deal they will see, as if it were a regular case of Solar Eclipse. 
By the bye, this title of “Solar Eclipse” would not be a bad one for 


The Glass Store being entirely cleared of its contents, by an early|the boots in question; which, we imagine, must originally have been 


hour in the evening, it was resolved by the new government that | 

Jostpx Paxton be empowered to procure a banyai tree with the least | 

possible rey that the tree might be solemn!y planted! as a type! 
re 


of universal bread (and meat, and drink, and clothing,) to universal 


man! 
I could write much more, but end, that I may save the packet. 
Your own Correspondent and Brother, 
JonaTHaNn Bowle. 
P.S.—The brass band of the 2nd Dragoons are just beginning to tune 





under my window “‘ Star of Columbia,” 


invented for some very dashing rope-dancer, who, in his particular 
waik was anxious to be looked up to as above everyone else; for it is 
decidedly only on the feet of a rope-dancer that these illuminated soles 
would run the smallest chance of being seen. 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 

Tue French Politicians are looking forward with anxiety to what 
they call a Ministry “de fusion.” Well! any thing for a change; for 
France must be heartily tired of having nothing but Ministries “ de 
confusion,” 
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Dun-visaGep Town hath scoured his sooty fronts—house and shop—to put on 
a good face against the arrival of his expected guests from the four winds ; 
and it may be said with some truth, that the Metropolis presents a scrubby 
appearance. A partial attempt was made to divest those wonderful works of 
art, our public statues, of their dingy incrustation; and had it been general 
and successful, so thickly are they covered with dirt, that the removal of their 
coat would probably have given all of them the influenza. The subjoined 
sketch represents a positive occurrence witnessed by our artist and ourself, 
in walking through Pall Mall East on the evening but one before the opening 
of the Great Exhibition. 

Two men and a boy, mounted on ladders, were engaged in cleansing the eques- 
trian statue of his sometime Majesty GrorGe THE ‘I'HIRD. One of the men 
was at work on the horse, the other on the Monarch; and the boy was helping 
them. The material of this sublime piece of sculpture being bronze, the liquid 
applied for the purpose of its ablution was dilute sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol ; 
and with this bland emollient the valet of metallic Royalty was washing the face 
of his Majesty with a flannel cloth; but as tenderly as if the man had been a fond 
mother, and the good old King a beloved infant. On the pedestal, beneath the 
Sovereign’s charger, was a variety of jugs and earthen vessels, no doubt contain- 
ing a reserve of vitriolic and other cosmetics and Kalydors. By the help 
of the acid, the molten image of GeorGe THE THIRD was rendered partially 
bright ; thus evincing capabilities which were never displayed by the original. 

Some may question why the rest of our statues should not have been furbished 
up as well. But the fact is, that they are conspicuous enough already, and the 
brighter they were made, the more glaring would be their absurdity. 


to make Gzorce THE FourtH look respectable: and no one in his senses would 
think of going to the expense of whitewashing the Duke or York. 








Bulletin. 


CotoneL Srstuorp remains in the same state as when we last went to press. 
On the day of the opening of the Exhibition, the Colonel said in (or rather, 
out of) his place in Parliament :— . 

“ He was not present at the Crystal Palace. He felt that his duty to Gop and his country 
demanded of him that he should not go there!” 


As we said, the Colonel remains as before; his head not yet being shaved. 


Besides, | 
if the Finest Gentleman in Europe wanted polish, it would have been impossible | 


OH! WHAT HAVE THEY DONE WITH THE ROW? 


By tue Hon. Jzssamre LEasoweEs. 
(Dedicated to the Superior Classes.) 


Ox! what have they done with the Row, 
That was once so delightfully gay, 

When it bloomed as the apple-trees blow 
And the hawthorns and chestnuts in May ? 

With the flowers of the sunniest bank 
Its blossoms of loveliness vied ; 

But the daughters of Fashion and Rank 
Have deserted that elegant Ride. 





| 
I remember the dainty kid glove 
Which the delicate riding-whip held ; 
| I remember the exquisite Love 
{ That the nice little pony impell’d; . 
I remember the graceful salute ; 
I remember the dignified bow ; 
But where are the beaux of repute 
And the beauties of quality now ? 


The young dragoon officers prance 
Up and down in their glory no more, 
With the nobles—revealed at a glance— 
Whom horses as thorough-bred bore ; 
No longer the plain sturdy cob 
With the bishop upon him I see," 
Nor the groom riding after the nob," 
Neat and trim as a horseman could be. 


Alas, they have ruined the Row! ’ 
*Tis o’errun by the crowds that repair 
To behold the Industrial Show, <8 
Which is commonly styled the World’s Fair.’ . 
Very splendid that sight you may call; 
I'll never pretend it is not; 
But, oh! far the fairest of all, - 
The World’s Fair have abandoned the spot. 


They have torn down the dear old wood fence, 
So rural, and pleasant, and light, 
And have set up a lot of immense 
Tron posts, like great guns, on its site. 
*Twas needful that they should provide 
These fortifications, [ know, 
’Gainst the throng that will press on each side, 
And be crossing all parts of the Row. 


And, ah, what a throng it will be, 
To the concourse that charmed me of old! 
What are beards—what are blouses to me, 
And jackets of crimson and gold? 
The turban—the fez—what are they— 
What is any costume—to compare 
With the tasteful and quiet displa 
Tn the Season, that used to be there ? 


In the triumph of Commerce and Trade 
know there is something that’s grand ; 

And the fabric of crystal has made 

Its Inventor’s a name for the land. 
Of course, I am fully aware 

Of the fact that all these things are so; 
But I’m ready to cry for despair 

When I think what they ’ve done with the Row! 








THE HEBREWS IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


_ Mr. Goutzury, in the debate on the Jews Oath of Abjura- 
tion Bill, is reported to have said 

“They had now before them not merely a question about admitting the 
Jews to the House of Commons, but to the House of Lords also,” 


Undoubtedly. If the House of Commons is to tolerate the 


is sauce for gander—if Punch may say so without committing 
a double breach of privilege. Indeed, the House of Lords, of 
the two, ought to admit the children of Israel the more readily. 
Surely the long-descended Hebrew—whose name occurs in re- 
cords long prior to the Roll of Battle Abbey, should be wel- 
come to those who pique themselves on their pedigree. The 
difficulty would be to find a suitable title for a SoLomMons ora 
Levi. If we have strained a point in favour of the Israelites, 
we may as well alter a letter. As an appropriate Solomonic or 





We shall give the earliest notice of the operation when performed. 


Levitical title, Mr. Punch suggests Lonp Discount. 





Jews, so must the House of Lords. What is sauce for goose, | 
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A HOSPITAL THAT BEATS BEDLAM. 


Mr. Puncn is very happy to see that the “ London Homeopathic 
Hospital” is largely advertised, under the patronage of that illustrious 
lady of science, the DucuEss or CamBripGe, the Lapy Linpsay, Sir 
(. E. Earnzey, Bart., and numerous other philosophers of both sexes, 
including a gentleman named Downery. Punch cannot too earnestly 
recommend this valuable institution to — patronage. When a 
fellow-being is seized with inflammation of the lungs, or some other organ 
essential to life, and but for prompt medical assistance would perhaps 
expire in a few hours, leaving a wife, possibly, and several children to 
lament his loss, what an advantage it is to him to be enabled to obtain 
that certain and instantaneous relief which is afforded by the billionth 
part of a grain of medicine ! 

It is a pity that the Board of Management of the London Homeo- 
pathic Hospital does not publish those numerous cases of fracture and 
dislocation which have been reduced by the administration of homceo- 
pathic globules, as also the reproduction of various amputated limbs, 
effected—as certainly as any disease whatever—by the same 
means. The Board, also, might as well have acknowledged those 
edicts of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons which require that 
the candidates for their respective diplomas shall have walked the 
Homeopathic Hospital; and, moreover, Mr. Punch misses the 
respected name of the Eart or ALDBOROBGH in the list of subscribers 
to the institution. 








A Richmond Trip. 


“Ts Protection dead?” After reading the following paragraph, we 
doubt if any sane man can, any longer, have a misgiving upon the 
subject. 

“Gentlemen,” shouted the Duke or Ricumonp at the Drury Lane meeting, ‘‘we not 
only must have Protection, but, what is more, by Heaven, we wiLu!” (Jmmense 
cheering). 

Now, the will of a person is never publicly displayed until after his 
death. Accordingly, we may look upon the above Will—coming, too, 
from such good authority as the Duxe or RichmMonp—as the most 
convincing proof that Protection is really dead; and we must say it is 
most generous of the Duke to come in at the last moment and assist at 
the execution. 


A REALLY ALARMING SACRIFICE. 


Every body knows there has not been much liberty in France since the 
glorious Revolution, which made nobody free, while making free with 
every thing and every body; but we were not aware, until our eye 
lighted on the following advertisement, that the system of selling rail- 
way shareholders had actually commenced in Paris. That the French 
themselves have been fearfully “sold” by their revolution, is an admitted 
fact; but the following notice seems to apply to others as well as their 
own countrymen. 

OURS AND NANTES RAILWAY COMPANY.—Shareholders who 

have NOT yet PAID the SIXTH CALL, due 20th June last, are requested 
to do so at once, to prevent them being sold in Paris agreeably to the Statute. 
By order of the Board, &c. 

The above actually appeared a few days ago in the 7imes, and the 
perusal of it is really enough to knock down, in one lot, all the English 
shareholders in French Railways. We trust some member of Parlia- 
ment will get up in the House of Commons, and ask Lorp PALMERSTON 
whether any leave has been given to dispose of shareholders, by sale, 
in Paris; for if it is only French leave that has been taken, we hope 
it will be resorted to in every legitimate measure. 





A PUN FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


WE presented ourselves a few weeks ago at the Western door for 
British Exhibitors, to offer the following pun, as a light fancy article 
for the Great Exhibition. We were received with the utmost courtesy 
by the authorities, and the pun will be found as a companion to 
the Koh-i-noor diamond in the Crystal Palace. Passing the buildin 
a few days ago, we found at the outer gate a tremendous piece o 
granite in a cart, which-some twenty horses were in vain attempting 
to draw within the Park railings. Hearing that the enormous stone 
had been brought many miles with comparatively little difficulty, we 
could not help exclaiming, “‘ What a pity it is that the granite, having 
been brought thus far, should now experience so much difficulty in 
being taken into the Palace, when the stone is within a stone’s throw 
of it!” The assembled multitude burst out into such an éclat de rire, 
that the workmen were sufficiently invigorated to make another effort, 
| which enabled them to accomplish their task amidst deafening plaudits. 
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M. GOBEMOUCHE’S AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF 
THE GRAND EXHIBITION, 


“Tx the good town of London, in the Squars, in the Coffees, in the 
Parks, in the ee , at the billiards, there is but one conversation— 
it is of the P of Industry; it is of the Queen and Prince 
ALBERT; it is of the union of all nations. ‘Have you been there, my 
friend ? everyone says to orp, ae id 

“Yes, I have been there. Yes, I am one of the myriads who visited 
the Palace of Industry on the first of May, and witnessed the triumph 


of Franee. t 

“arly in the day, following in the’ track of the myriads who were 
rushing towards the romantie village of Kinsington, through the 
Bridge of Chevaliers, I engaged a cabriolet of place, and bidding the 
driver conduct me to the Palace of all Nations at Kinsington, in 
profound reverie smoking my cigar, and thinking of France, yntil my 
driver paused, and the agglomeration of the moult tude, and the appear- 
ance of the inevitable Poliseman of London, sufficiently informed us 
that we were at the entrance of the Industrial Palace. 

*Polisemen flank the left pillar of the gate surmounted by a vase, 
emblem of plenty; policeman flank the right pillar decorated by a lion 
(this eternal Britannic lion, ow his roars fatigue me ; his tai sage not 
frighten me! his eternal fanfaronnades regarding his courage make me 
puff of to laugh!)—and as nothing is to be seen in England without 
undoing purse, a man at a wicket stops the influx of the curiogs, and 
the tide cannot pass the barrier except through the filter of a schilling. 

“O cursed schilling! He haunts me, that schilling. He pursues 
me everywhere. If a Frenchman has to produge bis passport, there is 
no momept of the day when an Englishman must not Waqaee his schil- 
ling. T paid that sum, and was with others admitted into the barrier, 
onl to pass the outer wall of the Great epnibion: , : 

“When one enters, the sight that at first presents itself has nothing 
of remarkable—a court, two pavilions on either side, a chateau, to the 
door of which you approach by steps of no particulary height or grandeur, 
these were the simple arrangements which it appears that the Britannic 
genius has invented for the reception of all people of the globe. 

“*T knock in the English fashion—the simple baronnet gives but one 
knoek, the postman, officer of the government rae and rapid strokes, 
the Logp Wivon knocks and rings. I am ‘but the simple baronnet, 
and Str GoREMOUCHE wishes to be thought no more singular than Sir 
Brown or Sir Smita. 

“Two pages—blond children of Albion—their little coats, it being 
spring-time, covered with*a multiplicity of buds—fling open the two 
beatings of the door, and I enter the little ante-hall. 

“T look up—above ie is an azure dome like the vault ethereal, silver 
stars twinkle in its abysses, a left-hand lancing thunderbolt is above us 
—lI read above, in characters resembling the lightning—‘ Fille de lV’ orage’ 
in our own language, and ‘Symbolium of all Nations in English.’ 

“Ts the daughter of the tempest then the symbol of all nations? Is 
the day’s quiet the lull after yesterday’s storm? Profound moralist, 
yes—it is so—we enter into repose through the initiation of the 
ndiine~aie pass over the breakers and are in the haven! 

“his pretty moral conveyed in the French language, the world’s 
language, as a prelude to the entertainment—this solemn antichamber 
to the palace of the world, struck me as appropriate as sublime. With 
a beating heart I ascend further steps—I am in the world’s vestibule. 

“What do I see around me? Another magnificent allegory. The 
cities of the world are giving each other the hand—the Tower of Pisa 
nods friendly to the Wall of China—the Pont Neuf and the Bridge of 
Sighs meet and mingle arches—Saint Paul, of London, is of accord with 
his brother Saint Peter, of Rome—and the Parthenon is united with 
the Lugqsor Obelisk, joining its civilisation to the Egyptian mysteries, 
as the Greek philosophers travelled to Egypt of old ;—a great idea this— 
greatly worked out, in an art purposely naive, in a design expressly 
confused. 

“From this vestibule I see a staircase ascending, emblazoned with | 
the magic hieroglyphics, and strange allegoric images. In everything | 
that the Briton does lurks a deep meaning—the vices of his nobility, | 
the quarrels of his priests, the peculiarities of his authors, are here 
dramatised ;—a Pope, a Cardinal appear among fantastic devils—the 
romancers of the day figure with their attributes—the statesmen of the 
three kingdoms with their various systems—fiends, dragons, monsters, | 
curl and writhe through the multitudinous hieroglyphic, and typify the | 
fate that perhaps menaces, the venomous enemies that empoison the! 
country. | 

““The chambers of this marvellous palace are decorated in various , 
styles, each dedicated to a nation. One room flames in crimson and | 
yellow, surmounted by a vast golden sun, which you see, in regarding it, | 
must be the chamber of the East. Another, decorated with stalactites | 
and piled with looking-glass and eternal snow, at once suggests Kam- 
schatka or the North Pole. ‘In a third apartment, the Chinese dragons | 
and lanterns display their fantastic blazons: while in a fourth, under a 








of fairy—I know not which ;—the eye is dazzled, the brain is feverous, 
in bekolding so much of wonders. 

“Faithful to their national economy, of what, think you, are the 
decorations of the Palace ?—Of calico !—Calico in the emblematic halls, 
Calico in the Pompadour boudoirs, Calico in the Chamber of the Sun— 
Calico everywhere. Indeed, whither have not the English pushed their 
eottons? their commerce? Calico has been the baleful cause of their 
foreign wars, their interior commotions. Calico has been the source of 
their wealth, of their present womens condition, perhaps of their 
future downfall! Well and deeply the decorators of the Palace medi- 
tated when they decorated its walls with this British manufacture. 

“‘ Descending, as from a vessel’s deck, we approach a fairy park, in 
which the works of art bud and bloom beside the lovely trees of Spring. 
What green pelouses are here! what waving poplars! what alleys shaded 
by the buds and blossoms of Spring ! ere are parterres blooming 
with polyanthuses and coloured lamps; a fountain there where Numa 

ight have wooed Ecggia. Statues rise gleaming from the meadow ; 
Troup bends his bow; Dorotaza washes her fair feet; EsmeRaLpa 
sports with her kid. What know 1? How select a beauty where all are 
beaabifal ? how specify a wonder where all is miracle ? 

“Tn yon loug and unadorned arbour, it has been arranged by the 
English (who never do anything without rosbif and half-an-half) that 
the nations of the world are to feast. And that vast building situated 
on the eastern side of the pelouse, with battlemented walls, and trans- 
parent roof, is the much-¥gunted Palace of Crystal! Yes; the roof is 
of crystal, the dimensions are vast—only the articles to be exhibited 
have not been unpacked yet; the walls of the Palace of Crystal are 


re. 

“*That is the Baronial Hall of all Nations,’ says a gentleman to me 
—a gentleman in a flowing robe and a singular cap, whom I had mis- 
taken for a Chinese pr anenchanter. ‘The hall is not open yet, but it 
will be inaugurated by the grand Sanitary dinner. There will be half- 
erown dinners for the commonalty, five shilling dinners for those of 
mediocre fortune, ten shilling dinners for gentlemen of fashion like 
Monsieur. Monsieur, I have the honour to salute you.’—And he passes 
on to greet another group. 

*T muse, I pause, I meditate. Where have I seen that face? where 
noted that mien, that cap? Ah, I have it!—in the books devoted to 
gastronomic regeneration, on the flasks of sauce called Relish. This is 
not the Crystal Palace that I see—this is the rival wonder—yes, this is 
the Symposium of all,Nations, and yonder man is ALExIs Soyer ! 


“ GoBEMOUCHE.” 


THE CATASTROPHE OF 1851. 


“Sir, 

: “T HAVE great pleasure in being resuscitated for the purpose 
of informing the public and the Government, through the medium of 
your valuable columns, of a horrible plot and conspiracy, in connexion 
with the Great Exhibition, which is in course of being hatched by 
American, French, and German Socialists, not only against the Consti- 
tution and the Church, but also against the British people at large, and 
particularly against that portion of them vulgarly termed Cockneys. 

“The first atrocity which these wretches contemplate is an attack on 
the Bank—an unmanly outrage on the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
—whom they mean to despoil of her reticule, without any consideration 
for her years, and in spite of her umbrella and pattens. 

“They then intend to make a descent upon the Docks, and, of course 
without a tasting order, to drink all the wine in them; at least as much 
as they can. Infuriated by the maddening juice of the logwood, they 


| propose then to scuttle the Thames Tunnel; after which their design 


1s to burn the Tower; and this done, to blow up St. Paul’s, for which 
operation a large quantity of fulminating silver has been manufactured 
at Geneva, out of old watch-cases. They will next raze Buckingham 
and St. James’s Palaces to their foundations, as likewise the Houses of 
Parliament, and every other public building of any note, except the 
National Gallery, which, as itis a disgrace to the nation, they will 
leave alone. 


“They are going to break into the Zoological Gardens, and let out | 


the wild beasts, snakes and all; and will fire the magazme in Hyde 
Park ; and then set up a guillotine in every square, to chop off the 
heads of the aristocracy continually. Forewarned is forearmed, Mr, 
Punch ; and I have only to add, that I am 
“Your humble servant, 
“Tirus Oates.” 


A Whisper to Prince Albert. 


Mr. Puncu, with extreme deference, begs to whisper one little 
question to His Royat Hicuness Prince ALBERT. 

How beautiful is the Palace Crystal! Would not a public dinner, 
given in Hyde Park to the builders of the aforesaid Palace—the workers 


canopy of midnight stars, surrounded by waving palm-trees, we feel|in iron and glass—be a dainty sight to set before his Majesty the 


ourselves at once to be in a primeval forest of Brazil, or else in a scene | Sovereign People ? 
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BINKS’S SYMPOSIUM. GROSS LIBEL UPON THE ENGLISH 
LADIES. 


Tis rumoured thet active arrangements! we extract from the Musée des Familles the 
extensive scale, of agrand Baked Potato | following libellous passage, which has been con- 
: 4 q| tributed by a MonstzuR DE Wey, whose name 

should be spelt Wuey, as the milk of human 
immediate direction of Buyxs. the re- | kindness seems in his nature to have all curdled. 
nowned chef of cosmopolitan cook. | Speaking of English costume, he audaciously 


shopery. The Can has been fitted up, |5#7$*— 

regardless of expense, from an origin “ Ladies may be met with who are well dressed, although, 
design furnished by the famous Rustt | generally speaking, a sort of audacity is displayed in 
Kitax, and dug up on the banks of the | peer the most irreooosleale colar. What give 
Thames, by one of the Coolies or Coalies | custom they have of swelling out their petticoats, by means 
of the neighbourhood. of circles of whalebone or iron - this causes them to resemble 

Each epartment of this elegant large bells in movement.” 

ae Symposium will be got up in| Now we ask of any of our readers, who are in 
a sty © pperorriate, to its particular | the least acquainted with the mysteries of female 
object. a e salt i, occupy & space | attire, if the above account be true? Do English 
will be flcat 4 salt mine; the butter) jadies make use of any of the articles above 
will be floated in boats of peculiar con- | mentioned ? Is “ whalebone or iron” ever used 
struction ; and the potatoes will appear |in any part of an English lady’s dress? Are 
in the celebrated jackets — by the | such hideous artifices ever exposed for sale in 
masterly hand of nature. On the right, any of our shop-windows ? o—it is a gross 
the eye will rest upon the grand Avenue | libel! We never recollect seeing anything of the 
des Anguilles, being an attempt to realise | sort in Regent Street, or Ludgate Hill, or the 
a fanciful picture of the Kel Pie Islands, | 514 Cranbourn Alley, ‘or anywhere else, where 
leading to the Grotto of the Oyster | bonnets, corsets, horse-hair petticoats, and all the 
Shells, under which the fishy patty will| accompanying charms of costume that make 
be found in all its perfection. On the left- | Lovely Woman so irresistible, are laid bare in 
hand will be seen the Boudoir des Boudins, | their perplexing variety to the profane gaze of 
or Salle of Kidney Puddings, embracing | Man. e mean to say, that the window which 


Binks’s offering to the British appetite. i minati 
It is in {contemplation to give, in the course of the season, a series of Monster Luncheons —_? a ye en a a ey _ 


al fresco,tor Baked Potato Matinées ; for which purpose a table-cloth is in preparation, which,| Jf our Ladies are “great swells,” at all events 
by the active spinning of a very long yarn, has been carried to such a length that it is it is not produced by the insidious means of pipes 
expected to cover the whole of the Seven Dials, where the first Matinée will robably take | and air-tubes, which Monsrzur Wer has en- 
place. Arrangements are already in progress for the washing of this wonderful fabric of rare| deayoured to insinuate, in such a roundabout 
- manner, habitually hang round the graceful forms 
of our native beauties. In the name of the fair 
sex of our country, we declare that they are in- 
capable of such hollow artifices. Monsieur 
EY cannot rank amongst the polite ways of 
France, upon which his country generally prides 
itself, or else he would never have thrown out 
so base a calumny. If we had not so much to 
do, at this particular season of the year, we 
would run over to Paris, and ask him what he 
meant by it. 


Can of all Nations, or Eel Pie an 
Kidney Pudding Symposium, under the 




















WANTED: A BEADLE. 


Two fine models—not to say dummies—of the 
British soldier, are exhibited by Messrs. HawKEs 
& Co.,in the Great Exposition. In the North 
Gallery are effigies of that loyal ecclesiastic, 
Tuomas A Beckett, called Saint, by those who 

retend to judge of sanctity, and CaRDINAL 

ORROMEO (likewise sainted by the same parties) 
in full canonical fig. ; together with a similar like- 
ness of the late ARCHBISHOP OF Parts: all pre- 
senting an imposing display of what the Puseyite 
mind, perhaps, might wish to be Anglican Church 
Fashions for 1851. There are not, however, so 
many figures 4 /a Tussaup in the Exhibition as 
there might be; and, contemplating those of the 
popish prelates in their finery, Mr. Punch was 
seized with regret that nobody has thought of 
exhibiting, in all the magnificence of his parochial 
costume, a British beadle, just to show that we 
have one functionary at least, connected with 
the Church, whose attire, for gorgeousness and 
rationality, may vie with the most extraor 
fancy-dress in the wardrobe of Rome. 


een, ; - one of the large Railway Companies has offered the use of its line; so that ——— - > =- 5 
e table-cloth may be dried upon the line, and thoroughiy mangled at the same time. The Court Crab-Step. 


Svaeee, ~ Masesty — 4 oa eel her 
P attendants to discontinue walking backwards in 
A Boat Race in a Sewer. her presence, as if they were pe Being the 

Tue match for the Championship of the Thames between Rosert Coompes and THomas | Queen of a progressive people, she must dis- 
M‘Kisney, of whom the former was the winner, was rowed on Wednesday, last. week, upon | approve of a movement which is simply retro- 
that portion of the Great Tidal Drain which extends between Putney Bridge and Mortlake. , | grade. 
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A GENTLEMAN FROM THE COUNTRY MISTAKES THE CRYSTAL SENT BY THE 
Dvuxe or DevonsHirE FoR THE Kon-1-Noor Diamonp. 





PESTIVITIES AT THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Ow Saturday last, and pursuant to the notice given by his Lordship at 
the Lonp Mayor’s dinner on the previous evening, the Lorp Cuter 
Justice or EnGLanp conferred with the Lorp Curer Justice OF THE 
Common Peas and the ATTORNEY GENERAL, who are members of the 
Middle Temple, and with the Benchers of that Honourable Society, | 
with respect to the fée to be given, in Middle Temple Hall, to the Bars 
of all Nations and their Jadies. 

It was arranged that the entertainment shall take place on the 31st 
of next June, in order to give the foreign Benchers (and their ladies) time 
to reach England. 

‘he announcement of the intended festival has, already, created | 
the most delightful excitement in the Inn and its neighbourhood. 

Twenty-four dancing-masters, from Vauxhall and the Casino, have 
been engaged by the Benchers for the Members of the Senior Bar, and 
they practise, incessantly, in the Middle Temple Hall, from 10 a.m. 
till 4. Mr. Serseanr Poxkinworn, after three lessons in the| 
Schottisch with Miss Fricker (of the corps de ballet), is said to dance 
it very elegantly. Mr. Heavysipe, Q.C., Mr. Bumpus, Q.C.,, Mr. 
Bewtosis, of the Western Circuit, and Mr. SerseEaNT BANDYNAL, are 
nearly perfect in the Deux Temps Waltz; and, in compliment to the 
Spanish Judges (and their ladies), the two most active BARONS OF Her! 

AJESTY’S EXCHEQUER.are practising the Bolero. | 

_ Besides the official instructors provided by the Benchers, fiddles and 
kits are heard all over the Temple. The staircases creak with the 
incessant practice; learned gentlemen are seen dancing down Middle 
Zenple Lane to the water-side—polking parties take place in Temple 
Gardens—ar.d we hear that Mr. Squaretors, the eminent special 
pleader, to whom young Mr. Tiptorr had just paid his entrance fee of 
one hundred guineas, has turned his Pupils’ Room into a dancing 
academy, and has returned Ma. Tiptorr his fee, having received from 
et gentleman instructions in the Polka and the Two and Three-timed 

altz. 








Mrs. Squarerogs (who labours under the mistaken idea that Mr. S. 
practises in chambers with gentlemen only) is on her side arduous in 

ing lessons at her private mansion in B-k-r Street, with the six young 
ladies, her daughters. And four dancing parties a-week are given 
by her, to which the whole of Mr. S.’s Pupils’ Room are liberally | 
invited. | 

Though there is a precedent for a Lorp CHANCELLOR dancing, yet, | 
as Sir CuristopHER Hatton was not a professional lawyer, it has been 
ruled that the present Chancellor cannot professionally perform. His 
Lordship will therefore look on while the Lorp Cuier Justice or 





| Mr. Atrorney and Mr. Sortcrtror Generat will perform in the 
Anglo-German ‘Quadrilles, with Gratrrxn SprinGBocK and Baroness 
| HoRrNPFEIFEN, the ladies of the Prussian and Austrian Chief Justices. 
| Lavy Minos, wife of Srr Tuomas Mrnos, of the Queen’s Bench, and 
| Lamy Mary Pony, will dance in the same quadrille with the eminent 
|'Wurtemburg Jurisconsult, Von Srern, and the President of the 
Bavarian High Court, Von Rour. 
| Some of the heads of the Italian and Turkish Courts, being Ecclesi- 
lastics, will not dance; but we hear that the Vice-Chancellor and the 
| Master of the Rolls will have a rubber at whist with the Grand Cadi 
|of Constantinople, and the Chief Justice of the Roman Inquisition. 
The Police Magistrates of the Metropolis and suburbs will attend 


| |with their Clerks at the various entranees into the Temple, receive 


\tiekets, maintain order, and keep out the Swell Mob. 





| The celebrated Pump in Pump Court, the Fig-tree in Fig-Tree ditto, | 


|will be brilliantly illuminated; and the Fountain in Fountain Court 


will run during the whole evening the most delicious Sherry negus. | 


iIt is requested that gentlemen in Crown-Office Row, Paper Buildings, 


King’s Bench Walk, and indeed wherever else they choose in the | 


Temple, will put their readingJamps, bedroom candles, &c., along the 


\lines of their windows, and thus effect a cheap but brilliant illumina- | 


\tion, little costly to themselves, and mot the least to the Inn. 

| If Members of the Bar and Stadents will provide their laundresses 
with new ribbons, the Benchers will be much gratified: and, as it is 
limpossible that the Inn should feed the ‘multitudes which will be 
|present on this festive occasion, it is suggested that gentlemen should 


\leave their teas and a little wine out m their chambers, for their 


attendants’ refection. 

Students of the Inn will be accommodated in the Temple Gardens 
with seats and benches—they will be at liberty to inspect the fireworks 
at Vauxhall, and will be supplied with cigars, from their own eases, if 
they choose to purchase them, as usual. 

Before the great Hall is open, the Silk-gowns and their ladies will 
assemble in the Library. The Students’ Washing-room, on the left of 
the entranee to the Hall, will be set apart for the Stuffs and their 
families: where, for this night, the ins will be silver, instead of 
pewter ; the soap Windsor, in lieu of the yellow eommonly m use; and 
the jack-towels of damask, richly embroidered with the arms of the Inn. 

Supper will be served at twelve, in the usual style of antique splendor 
and old English comfort. The High table will be provided by Messrs. 
GunTeR, and the Bar and their ladies will have separate tables of 
four, with a leg of mutton (cold), a pat of butter, and four pieces of 
cheese, and a bottle of port or sherry, for each mess. The excellent. beer 
of the Inn will be served in unlimited profusion; but families requiring 
porter will have to pay extra for that refreshment. 

Among the dances in rehearsel, we hear of the “King’s Bench 
Polka,” the “Nisi Prius Quadrilles,” and a brilliant “Pas” by the 
Old Bailey Bar. 

Illiberal insinuations having been thrown out against Barristers, 
members of this Inn, and it having been stated that Mr. D—n—? has 


j agreed to introduce the wife and daughter of his tailor (to whom Mr. D. 


owes a small account) to the Middle Temple Ball, in the character of 
his own mother and sister, we are authorised to repel this charge as a 
foul calumny. The company, though promiscuous, will be truly select; 
and a great, a towehing, and a beautiful sight it will be, to see 
ladies of every rank in the country, and from every quarter in the 
town, sororising with eaeh other upon this festive evening, mingling in 
the sprightly dance, and sharing in the sumptuous hospitalities of 
1e Inn. 

The nobility will set down and take up in Hesex Street. As the 
Lorp Mayor’s carriage will bleck up Middle Temple Lane, his Lord- 
ship will come by water; and we hear of a large importation of lovel 
ladies from the Sister Isle, mostly descendants of Mulesian blood-roya' 
and relatives of the Irish Members of the Inn, who have engaged 
steamers to Liverpool, and will bring the bright eyes and the elegant 
tabinets of the [rish Vice-regal Court to figume m the ancient Hall 
where a Harsox danced before.an ExizaBeTH. 








Sights in Crystal. 

Tue papers tell us that Miss Targor has been seen in the Crystal 
Palace. Will Doctor Henpren—the fine puss-priest, foiled of his 
mouse—submit himself to the like exhibition? By the way, when all 
is so pure and above-board in such retreats as the Lodge at Taunton, 
we see no reason why Nunneries should not, like certain bee-hives, be 
made of glass. If bees in glass, why not nuns (and their priests) 
in erystal? 


THINKS I TO MYSELF. 
Wnewn will the Government arrive at what may be termed its years 


ENGLAND, who suggested the ball, gracefully opens it with the lady of | of discretion? for at present it should be only in its infancy, as we 
an eminent Judge of the Scotch Bench (we believe we break no' have such frequent proofs of its being in its minority ! 


confidence in mentioning the name of Lorp T'ULLocHGoRUM), aud will | 
dance a Scotch reel. 





Does Lonp Joun RussBLL imagine that the Ministers on the floor of 


the House are, like an old carpet, all the better for being beaten ? 





| 


| 
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runed; or rather criticised—“ fast” criticised. Happy we are to 
PRINCE ALBERT AND THE CRITICS. , for the true interests of art, that the Chronicle keeps a donkey! 
In conclusion, we trust that Prince ALBERT will reconsider 
—e ccorpinc to VorTarre,|his opinions: in their mistaken benevolence, they may tend to an 
“Honest criticism is | effeminate consideration of the claims of art and letters. No, no; let 
the tenth muse.” But/us still dab mud on the palette of the painter; let us still mix dirt in 
this saying is only | the ink of the writer. . 
another venomous). Wild and rank indeed would be the vineyards of art and letters, but 
falsehood of the philo- for the judicious asses—both fast and slow—that prune the shoots ! 
sopher; only one of| SEED Bes 
the huge sheaf of poi- | 
soned arrows still fly-| THE “ALARMING FAILURE” GOVERNMENT. 
ing downward. We, r 
are much grieved to| Tue present Ministry puts us much in mind of those commercial 
find Prevce ALBERT concerns which seem to exist upon “alarming failures,” “ awful 
inclined to a fallacy— sacrifices,” and “extensive bankruptcies.” Every week brings forth a 
happilynot very popu- fresh intimation of something new in the “enormous depreciation” 
lar—that the claims of line; and yet the Government goes on as usual. Among the novelties 
literature and art of the season, the Budget has been continually ticketed, first, as simply 
should be considered “a failure;” then, “a terrific failure ;” but it is, nevertheless, brought 
with good temper, and forward again, with the energetic words, “must have cash” attached 
even with icacy. to it. Scareely ten days are allowed to elapse without our attention 
This is a weakness. | being called fo a sigmifieant “Look here! Downagain! Must go!” 
Mere eommon ink, |as appropriate to something or other offered to the public by the firm of 
good enowgh to make Russet anp Company. We believe there are some houses in the 
an entry im # ledger, haberdashery trade that exist for ever on their failures; and the same 
or even to chronicle fate or fortune seems to support the firm» or infirm which deals in 
A. a dreadful aecident, | hashery and balder-dashery as its chief commodities. Being reall 
= a daring robbery, or anxious for the credit and character of the Mimisterial concern, we wis 
an ingenious aet of we could see it lay in a stock of usefal articles for national wear, 
swindling, is not the sort of fluid to drop upon a book, or to spatter , instead of endeavouring to keep afloat, by displaying now and then some 
on a pieture. ‘Treat the author as coding only a Jittle above bits of patch-work, or some old remnants of stuff that nobody cares 
a begging letter-writer; consider the artist as merely bent upon ob-| about. The Ministerial Mart is getting as indifferent a character for 
taining money under false pretences, and—nineteen times out of its measures, as some of the cheap tailormg establishments ; and instead 
twenty—writers and painters are fitly entertained. ‘his is an axiom) of going on trying to cut their coats according to their cloth, the 
of certain fast crities; an axiom valorously carried out upon the| Government will be, eventually, obliged to cut it altogether. Though 
opening of the Royal Academy. For instance, a day or two sinee, | the opposition that has been started has, hitherto, been rather weak, 
how gallantly was Macuise bespattered—how nobly was he bullied) the proprietors have commenced showing patterns of something better, 
before all the faces of the seven hundred subseribers of the Morning and designs decidedly newer, than those of the Government shop, 
Chronicle! And if we that every Chronicle is read by three which—unless there is mor» spirit and aetivity—will have to be, 
persons, why here is an RA. made to look very small and very dirty | ultimately, vacated by its present oeeupants. ; 
indeed, in the eyes of one thousand one hundred of the population and| A day or two ago, as we were passing along Trafalgar Square, strain- 
visitors of Great Britain! Is this nothing ? ing our eyes for some object that would keep them off the Fountains, 
However, come we to the opinions of Prince ALBERT, delivered a | Our notice was attracted to our poor friend of the “glass ship,” who 
few days since at the Royal Academy Dinner. The speeches of the accosting us with, sa The very same ship, your honour, that was smashed 
Prince have ever been distinguished by such fine sense, such delicacy on Ludgate Hill,” solicited our pence and our sympathy. Not having 
of appreciation, and such deep, unostentatious humanity—wide away |a heart of steel, but being burdened with a pocket fu!l of coppers, we 
from the tinkling philanthropy, the brassy benevolence of many plat- | indulged the feelings of the one, by lightening the burdens of the other. 
forms—that we the more especially regret the short-coming of His | As we passed on, we immediately thought of Lorp Jonny, who seems to 
Royal Highness when addressing the R.A.s. He said:— | take up his position by the side of the vessel of the State, and ask our 
“Gentlemen, the production of all works in art or poetry requires, in their con- | commiuseration for the smashes and collisions It - continually encounter- 
ception or execution, not only an exercise of the intellect, Skill and patience, put 08: There is, however, one important distinction to be drawn ; for 
particularly a concurrent warmth of feeling, and afree flow of imagination.” | while the ship of glass was damaged by no fault of its proprietor, the 
: : ae 5 . i state vessel gets knocked about for want of bold and skilful seaman- 
Now, if these opinions of the Prince become widely acknowledged; ship, As Lorp Joun seems to be inevitably at the helm, he should keep 
what will be the fate of “fast” criticism? Your fast critic should look g good look-ou’, go a-head a little, and steer the veasel in its rizht 
upon a picture as he would look upon an iron pothook—a thing course; but he is not justified in asking our sympathy for disasters 
hammered out to order, and to be done by the hundred by the mere | which, with a little spirit and tact, he might very easily guard against. 
hand of man; his heart and brain having just as much, and no more, to| ' : r 
do a ae in = yogis farrier, a — ee =} 
rounds a horse-shoe. Again, for literature; a book is to be considered | . 
as an attempt to beguile the good-will of the reader, and to be treated, REFORM YOUR INCOME-TAX. 
nine times out of ten, as the petition of an impostor. Nevertheless, Tax, tax, Income and Property ; 
hear what the good-hearted, but mistaken, Prince says of the claims of | Why the deuce don’t ye tax both in fair order ? 
art and letters. They are produced by feeling and imagination, and— Tax, tax, Genius and Industry— 
Aye ; but not so as on — to border ! 





- 














“ This renders them mest tender plants, which will thrive only in an atmosphere 


calculated to maintain that warmth; and that atmosphere is one of kindness—kindness | Many, by hand or 

towards the artist personally, as well as towards his production. An unkind word of Earni recarious bread 
criticism passes like a cold blast over their tender shoots, and shrinks them up, Suddenl raed ’5 an often. told story 
checking the flow of the sap which was rising to produce, perhaps, multitudes of flowers amy * ’ 
and fruit.” Do, Jounny Russe1t, then, 


Justice to working men ; 


What mistaken benevolence is this! Art, like a foot-ball, bounds the If you refuse, we must call in a Tory ! 


higher the more you kick it: and for the effect of “cold blasts” on 
he tender “— v4 why, the ag — cutting the — = more as 
uxuriant t SSOMIS. je ieve that artists and authors are , P . 
persons of a peculiar organisation, with a good deal of walnut-sap in Sibthorp’s Himself Again. 
their frames; the more you thrash them, the better they flourish.| Cononet Srstnorp’s objection to great organs is becoming every day 
And we think it the especial duty of the critic, in order to test the| more decided; and it is rumoured that he intends asking the Home 
vital strength of flowers in the bud, and fruit in the blossom, to drench | Secretary, “‘ Whether tle police have had orders to put down that great 
them well with a solution of vitriol; or, what may be readier at|organ of public opinion, the 7imes newspaper?” e gallant Colonel’s 
hand, a copious flow of Day and Martin. It is » a an exeellent| crusade against advertising carts, has Tice unfairly alluded to as an 
custom—as geese are sometimes turned in to bite down vegetation impeachment of his military courage; for it is hinted that nothing but 
that promises to become rank—to put a “‘fast”” critic on a young painter’s | an attachment to the rear, can account for a soldier’s decided objection 
icture, or young author’s book, to bite the thing to the heart. We) to the van. 
ve read it to be the custom in certain vineyards to send in an = en ets tae 
ass or two to feed off the too luxuriant shoots. And thus they were A New Titte ror Mr. Roesuck.—Le Moniteur Officiel. 
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THE LADIES AND THE POLICE.—THE BATTLE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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Nosopy doubts the courage of the Police; but the gallantry of the 
body is being every day severely tested at the Great Exhibition. 
Though they would never hesitate to “clear the kitchen ””—including 
sometimes the safe—they find it almost impossible to clear the Crystal 
Palace, when resisted by the — band of ladies who oppose the 
civil power at the point of the parasol. In vain do the constables 
attempt to forget the susceptibility of the man in the firmness of the 
officer; in vain does the Committee issue orders which blue cloth and 
oilskin might possibly execute, but which flesh and blood cannot carry 





|out. Who could stand against a battery from the fire of the flashing 
| eyes of angry ladies; an? what policeman would be bold enough to 
| meet the charge of a light female brigade by a counter-charge at the 
| station-house ? 
| If the regulations are really to be carried out for closing the Crystal 
Palace at a given hour, the only course will be to swear in a number of 
| ladies as special constables, and throw upon them the execution of the 
| duty, which no man—with such irresistible force opposed to him—can 
possibly perform. 














PICTURES OF THE PEERS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES. 


Tue picture of the Peerage painted by Eart Srannopre, at the 
recent supplemental meeting in Long Acre, made up of the Agricultural 
overflow from Drury Lane, is not very flattering. The noble Earl is 
reported to have said that, “out of 211 peers who voted for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, only seven had done so conscientiously.” This off- 
hand sketch of the House of Lords was greeted with “hisses, groans, 
and cries of shame.” As, whatever little strength the Protectionists 
may possibly have, is suffered to reside in the Upper House, the pros- 
pect must be rather gloomy when one of the chiefs of the party 
denounces the Peerage as deficient in conscience, or courage, to stand 
by their Protectionist principles. We confess we have a higher opinion 
of the Pee than Ear. Stannore would have us entertain, and we 
refuse, therefore, to join in the unfavourable judgment which has been 
passed upon them by a member of their own 3 








Professional Name. 


Snovutp there be among the readers of Punch a sausage-maker— 
should that sausage-maker be blest with an infant son, and design to 
bring him up to his father’s business, and should the child be yet un- 
christened, Punch will propose a name for him :—PoLonivs. 


A (PRINTER’S) DEVIL’s WHISPER. 


We have heard it whispered in a and literary circles, that the 
speeches, jokes, and opinions of CoLongL SistHorp are about to be 
collected, and published under the appropriately mysterious title of 


SIBI-LINE leaves. 


ICI ON NE DINE PAS. 


Lorp PatmersTOon has given public warning that, since the salary of 
the English Ambassador at Paris has been reduced £2000, — 

“Englishmen, who go to Paris, must not expect to receive from the Marquis OF 
Normamsy that large extent of hospitality, which they had formerly received, almost 
as a matter of right on their part, and of duty upon his.” 

Now, we beg to say that we have been several times to Paris, and 
that we never expected anything of the sort. At all events, whatever 
we may have expected, we never received a single dinner as long as we 
were in Paris, and that, accordingly, the Marquis or Normansy failed 
jin his “duty” towards us. We wonder if we have any redress! Can 
jwe send in to the Marquis a bill for all the dinners which we were 
‘obliged to pay for, and which, it appears, we had a “right” to have 
|for nothing at the English Ambassador’s Hotel? It is lucky for the 
| Marquis that this fact was not better known before, or else his house 
| would have been a regular “Ordinary at 6” for all the Englishmen in 

Paris. But we do not see how our Ambassador’s influence was 

heightened abroad by making him keep a fable d’héte for the benefit of 
jall his countrymen. However, we make formal complaint, that longer 
| notice was never given of this new branch of an Ambassador’s duties. 
| Invitations should have been sent out to all fresh arrivals—advertise- 

ments should have been inserted regularly in all the papers, and a carte 
| of the dinner, when possible, also given. Why was not the outside of 
| his Palais inscribed with some large-lettered intimation of the cheering 
| fact, with some inscription like “Caear Dintne-Hovuse ror ENGLIsH- 
|mMEN?” ‘There has clearly been great neglect somewhere. If the 
| Marquis or NonMaNnBy was given £10,000 a year to give dinners, how 
| is it that we never knew, until this moment, that a knife and fork were 
| laid for us every day at his table ? 
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Grand Inquisitor (Lord John). ‘On, He’s cor Prenty or Money!—Away with Him!—anp pot THE ScREw ON FOR 
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THE INQUISITION IN ENGLAND. 


ANOTHER YEAR!” 
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FINE CLAIMS FOR CONVENTS. 


'To the Lavy Teresa ARUNDELL. 
My Dear Lapy, ; 

_You wrote a letter to the Times last week, very pathetically 
deprecating something extremely dreadful, which, you appear to have 
imagined, was meditated by Parliament, or certain persons therein, 
against the inmates of nunneries. Your ladyship spoke of them as in 
—— of “the grossest insults,” and alluded to certain “most un- 
y attempts now being made to deprive them of a security which 
even the meanest women slaves have secured to them:” to persons 
who “cruelly insult and calumniate them:” to “members” who 
“treat with insult” your “sisters and daughters :” and altogether 
your language almost indicates an apprehension that English nuns are 

about to be treated like the nuns of Minsk. . 

Let me, my dear Lady, assure you that nothing is farther from our 
intention—the intention of a Protestant Parliament, and people, and 
Punch—than to offer any the slightest insult or indignity to tnose whose 
imaginary cause you plead so eloquently. Nay, rather, it is to protect 
them from indignity and insult, and worse, that we intend and desire. 
Think you that we regard them with contempt or derision? What! 
when one of the most famous lines of our greatest modern poet is 


“ The holy time is quiet as a nun.” 


Earnest religious enthusiasm—even though we may believe it erro- 
neous—is no laughing matter with us, good lady—albeit there is a mere 
mania of medisevalism, which Punch does laugh at, he must confess. 
We do not deride—though we may pity—the Hindoo widow whose 
“heroic” devotion renders her the Lavoie of Suttee. ; 

You talk of sisters and daughters. My lady, we have sisters and 

anes Fg om as well as you. It is precisely on their account that we 
would legislate on the subject of nunneries. Some of them, it is pos- 
sible—we are not fearful on behalf of our boys—may be wrested from 
us by those legions of your ecclesiastics who are compassing sea and 
land to make one proselyte. We should like to know what becomes of 
them in the event of their being induced—may I venture to say 
inveigled ?—to “take the veil.” Do you, my dear lady, expect us to be 
satisfied with the assurance that they are in the hands of a “ Lady 
Superior,” subject, perhaps, to the supervision of a so-called “‘ Bishop” 
of Clifton ? : 
_ If you do, it is, I was going to say, neither more nor less than expect- 
ing us to believe in your Church. But it is more than that. It is 
expecting us to believe in all and sundry Ladies Superior, and all 
Bishops of Clifton or anywhere else—holding their mitres of the Poprr. 
Was there never a bad Abbess—never an Episcopal rogue? I do not 
wish to use vulgar phraseology in addressing any lady—especially one 
of birth and title; but really I must ask your ladyship—is not this 
coming it a little too strong ? 

And then, I am not inclined to dispute that the majority of nuns are, 
as your ladyship calls them, “ angelic ;” that is, in their lives and affec- 
tions. But have there never been any disorderly convents? Are all 
societies of religious Roman Catholic females impeccable? Even if 
I believed the Church of Rome to be infallible, would it follow that I 
should be forced to put my trust in all and every one of its friars, nuns, 
priests and prelates ? 

Not so, my dear lady. Among them, doubtless, there are many, 
very many, good men and women. They mclude, also, opposite charac- 
ters. And we have a right to be on our guard against bene ominous- 
eyed, shaven-faced, lantern-jawed, lean gentlemen, or gentlemen with 
protuberant stomachs and large calves, looking equally ominous, who 
perambulate our streets, in black long-clothes, seowling to the right 
and left. And we are justified in endeavouring to guard our families 
against the encroachments of monasticism; and to. i 

sible tyranny, cruelty, and immorality in establishments, which, 

owever “angelic” for the most part, have been, in some instances, 
known to be the reverse. I hope your ladyship will take kindly—as it 
is meant—and ponder discreetly, this humble remonstrance from your 
ladyship’s obedient servant, PUNCH. 





=No Accounting for Tastes.: 


Our eye was caught by an advertisement in the Zimes of Wednesday 
last, recommending a middle-aged person, “willing to superintend the 
domestic concerns, where nocooking is required.’ We gave an in- 
voluntary shudder, at the bare idea of any family in which cooking is 
| dispensed with ; for there is something revolting in the notion of a 
domestic circle feeding upon raw meat, or other specimens of the raw 
material. The middle-aged person who wishes to find a home where there 
is no cooking, had better apply to the family of the Showman, we have 
sometimes been dis at m continental fairs, where the lady of the 
establishment dines upona live fowl, feathers and all, or makes a luncheon 
from some disgusting i ging uncooked at the doorpost. 





Cuaracter or an Hasrrvat'Sor.— He was ‘a man of no deter- 
mination—except to the head. 


puoi against | 
s 


OUR ASYLUM FOR HOUSELESS JOKES, 


Tue Great Exhibition has turned loose on the town so many unfor- 
tunate puns, jokes, riddles, epigrams, and other members of the same 
family, that immense numbers of them are now in the greatest state of 
destitution, unable to find a reception in any of the periodicals, which 
'are in the habit of generously opening their columns to this vast and 
‘increasing family of outcasts, about this time. Always a large and 
wretched class, they were never so numerous and so wretched as 
this year. 


of the Quzen’s English. 


disgraces of English society should be withdrawn from the observation 
of foreigners, we have opened a “Central Asylum for Destitute Jokes,” 
at which puns and other plays-upon-words, however threadbare and 
miserable, are taken in at all hours. It is impossible to describe the 
wretched cases that have already applied for the shelter of our columns. 
We take the liberty (im the hope of inducing their cruel parents to 
reflect on the fate of the hapless offspring they are thus flinging reck- 
lessly on the world) of subjoming a few of the most melancholy cases 
which have availed themselves of the benefits of our Institution. 
Case 1. (Called itself a Conundram, and bore its abject poverty with 
a sort of jauntiness that was peculiarly saddening.) 
“ Why is a dandy — ing in Rotten Row, like a gallant admiral ? 
* Because he’s a Hyde Park-er.” eal 
(This poor thing bad tried every access to public compassion, and did 
not apply at our asylum till it had been brutally turned away every- 
where—even from the office of the Morning Herald.) 


Case 2. (Belonging to the same family as the former.) 
“Why is the Crystal Palace like a dog-fight ? 
** Because it ought to be put down, as a paneful and disgusting 
Exhibition.” 

(This misguided riddle, which was picked up by a policeman on the 
steps of the Morning Post Office, brought a letter of introduction from 
CoLoneL Sristuorp, in which the gallant Colonel stated his intention of 
bringing it before the House of Commons, as acase of wnmerited ill- 
treatment.) 

Case 3. (Called itself an Epigram.) 

* BuLweEr ¢o Butt. 

“Tf BuLt were ButwEn, native industry he’d protect. 
* Butt ¢o BuLWER. 

“Tf Butwer Butt were, Protection he ’d reject.” 

(Surely wretchedness like this needs no comment.) 


Case 4. (Applied for shelter under the obviously false name of “A 
Witty Answer.”’) 

Lorp Jon, breakfasting the other day at Brooxes’, was asked if 
he would take some reindeer’s tongue. “* No, thank you,” was the 
ready rejoinder; “I find Rozsuck’s tongue quite as much as I can 
manage.” 





(We were obliged, at the unanimous request of the other inmates 
of this same wank to turn this miserable example of misdirected levity 
|into the streets immediately.) 


Case 5. (This impostor presented itself for admission under the dis- 
| guise of a iviendly lotter) — 
“My dear Punch, ; per 
“ Who is the biggest rogue in London ?—Give it up? 
“ The Nave in the Crystal Palace.” 
| (We refrain, out of a feeling for the family, from giving the name of 
| the parent of this.) 
We will not sadden our readers, or shame the parents of these 
abortions, by proceeding further with our catalogue; but, if this meets 
'the eye of any thoughtiess person, who has.at times felt the temptation 
‘to make a pun, we trust that this list may act, anyhow, as a warning 
not to go and do likewise. 


Cake and Ice Market. 


CrystaL Patace, May 8.—To-day there was a lively demand for 
ices and eakes. Ices (vanil/a) to unsuspicious persons went off, without 
a word, at a shilling each; of the more knowing, for the same articles, 





of cake readily at 3d.; whilst cautious dowagers had the like slices at 
cisely one 
innocent eyes) looked up, naturally enough, as the market rose. 








| 

They may be found wandering about the Park, in the neighbourhood | 
of the Crystal Palace, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather; | 
and it is impossible to visit the Exposition without running the gauntlet 
through troops of them; callous to shame, and attempting to excite | 
mirth by the most barefaced—we had almost said, indecent—perversions 


Under these circumstances, feeling anxious that these unhappy 





| 
| 
| 
| 


no more than sixpence was demanded. Some young ladies bought slices _ 


my under. The sellers (young women with most | 




















| 
| 
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| @nd their Fulfilment ; and, thanks to Mr. Wuiston, it is now conspi- 





“MY HON. FRIEND.” 


Tue Income-Tax makes strenge acquaintance. A night or 
|two since CoLoneL SretHorp—advancing upon the broad 
| ground of the impost—called Mr. Hume “his hon. friend!” 
| But it all comes of the Crystal Palace; though we do not 
|} expect that the Colonel can concede as much. The streets 
jabound with touching instances of fraternal love. A day or 
|two since we witnessed an affecting example. ‘There is a 
| negro, black as night, and woolly as worsted, with a leopard 
| skin upon his shoulders, an ostrich plumed cap upon his head, 
| and bills of the Lion-hunter and Antelope-slaughterer, GoRDON 
| CumMING, in his hand. This negro stands near Hyde Park ; 
and this negro we saw affectionately embraced—yes, tenderly 
| clipped—by the arms of an old Jew clothesman. We moralised 
upon this affecting incident, as is our wont in our daily walks 
| in moral-abounding London; and we set down that levels 
| accolade to the sweet influence of the time! We were touched, 
| we hope a little ennobled, by our contemplation: but it was 
|as nothing to the thrill we felt next morning, when, in the 
| columns of the Zimes, we saw the chivalrous Cotoye. S1B- 
| THORP call the sagacious JoserH Hume “his honourable 
friend.” Verily, the millennium approaches, for the fox lies 
down with the goose! 


} 
| 








FAMILY PHYSIC FOR 1851. 


THERE is not much—although there has been some—doubt 
that the tendency of the Great Exhibition will be wholesome. 
In particular it may be expected to have a highly salutary 
influence upon young ladies, married or single. The wives 
and daughters of England are unfortunately very averse to 
using their legs, except for the purpose of executing Schot- 
tisches, Polkas, and so forth; hence doctors’ bills of stu- 
pendous amount. But as natural curiosity will take ladies all 
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= f Cn “wa oi <a flies or cabs, they will be forced to walk the whole distance. 

= , larvakon fie reward of this exertion will be bloom in the cheek, bril- 
~—=< = a “Gia |liancy in the glance, warmth in the extremities, appetite for 


dinner, and domestic happiness, by reason of a saving of many 
fees, effected by an economical iavestment in a few tickets. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS DODGE. 


Beggar. “Dip you cet tHe Lams’s Fry t” 











Tue Revotvtion or 1851.—The Revolution in connection 
with the Exhibition of Industry, anticipated by certain Yankees 





His Child, “ Aut Ricur.” and others, has been entirely confined to the wheels of the 
Beggar. “ Wet, now, run Home anv TELL YER MortHeR NOT 10 BOIL THE| steam-engines and clock-work that are revolving in the Crystal 


SpaRRERGRaSS TILL I come.” | Palace. 














reverend gentlemen, obtained a mandamus, commanding them to re- 
THE CANDLE OF ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. | instate him. To this they pleaded that his appeal lay to the Bisuor oF 
RocuesteR ; and so it was decided by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

Amone other wonders of science and art, the Great Exhibition contains | To the BisHor, accordingly, Mz. WaIston will appeal, unless he adopt 
various inventions for the production of intense artificial light. But | the more promising course of applying to the winds, or engage in the 
neither the oxyhydrogen light, nor the electric light, nor any source of | more hopeful occupation of whistling jigs to a milestone. 
illumination under the sun—if, indeed, even that exception can be| The bulk to which the Rochester Candle has been worked up may 
justly made—is comparable for brilliancy to a luminous body which has | in some measure be estimated from the circumstance that the fat of one 

en recently exhibited in connection with Rochester Cathedral. This | of the canonries that go to its composition, the original value of which 
truly burning and shining light is a Candle, formed by the Dean and | was but £20 a year, is now worth £680 annually. 
Chapter of the establishment in question.* It is, at the present| This enormous Candle was displayed in Court on the last day of 
moment, the most magnificent Church Candle in England. Unlike | April. It is’ fortunate that its exhibition did not take place on the 
other ecclesiastical candles, which are Moulds, this one is a Dip. It! day following, since so prodigious a monstrosity — have seriously 
has been made by a gradual process of accretion, and is now some | interfered with the attraction of the Royal opening of the World’s Fair. 
fourteen times as fat as it was in the time of Henry tHe Ercuru. | And certainly there is nothing in the Great Exposition to compare with 
From that time to this the manufacturers have been continually dipping | this stupendous production of clerical industry. The famous Derby 
their Candle into certain funds of unctuosity, originally iseaten to feed, | Ram itself could not have supplied sufficient tallow for the Rochester 
not it, but some twenty poor scholars, on the foundation of the Cathedral | Candle. ; 
Grammar School. |. Viewed by their Candle, the Dean and Chapter of Rochester appear 

For a very considerable time this Candle had been wasting its ina prey light, esp cially as regards their conduct to Mr. W HISTON, 
radiance—burning unseen, as, perhaps, the sepulchral lamp of some which shines quite like “a good deed in a naughty world ”’—contem- 
monkish wizard may be, even now, under the Crypts of Rochester | plated over the sinister shoulder. In what glorious refulgence we 
Cathedral. But, a year or two ago, the Rev. Ropert Wuistox, late | behold their disinterestedness, unselfishness, forbearance, and freedom 
Head Master of the Grammar School, raised it out of its obscurity, and | from vindictiveness! What a fine lustre they reflect on the Church, 


set it upon an eminence in the shape of a work on Cathedral Trusts, | and how particularly seasonable is the illumination just at this time! 


cuously resplendent. 

For this act of officious attention, the Dean and Chapter, whose 
modesty, it seems, would have preferred still to hide their Candle, 
rewarded Mr. Wuiston by relieving him of the labours of his situation. 


Important to Rogues. 


Tue famous thief-catcher, the Danret Forester of Vienna, by 


. os ‘ : si name FELZzENTHAL, has arrived in London to have a paternal eye upon 
Mx. Wuistoy, declining to profit by—though fully appreciating—the | |). doings of the naughty ones from Austria, at present, or to be, in 


magnanimity, generosity, and Christian charity of the venerable and London. It is proposed, by certain inspectors, to invite Herr 


* The particulars of its exhibition—in the Court of Queen’s Bench—will be found in FELZENTHAL to a banquet in the police-van, and to present him with 
the Times an honorary pair of silver hand-cuffs, 
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LORD JOHN “GOING OUT.” 


After Horace, Car. iii. 5. 
Evit A Livtte Leaver. 


Long wedded as he was to Place, 

Though large the Grey’s and ELior’s race, 
He left them all; his look of gloom 
Reproachful bent on Mr. Hume. 


Then to the Whigs—a shaky crew— 
Boldly, for onee, he bade adieu ; 
And out of office calmly 


Recurvs Erul, 





Fertur pudice conjugis osculum 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus Humi posuisse vultum ; 


Donec labantes consilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Tnterque meerentes amicos 





THE GREATEST SCEPTRE IN THE 
WORLD. 


Nor the least interesting of the products of 
native industry, now in course of astonishing 
mankind at large, in Hyde Park, are certain 
specimens of a peculiarly national weapon, ex- 
hibited, together with a variety of fire-arms, by 
Messrs. Parker, FIELD, anD Sons. The objects 
thus admiringly alluded to by Mr. Punch, are 
three magnificent constables’ staves, splendidly 
emblazoned and illuminated. The sight of these 
truly English contributions figuring in the 





: stept, 
Egregius properaret exul. While Tadpoles whined, a Tapers wept. 


Atqui sciebat que sibi barbarus 
Tortor parabat ; non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obstantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem ; 


From Srsruorr’s scoff, and D’Izzy’s sneer, 
He craving cousins put away, 
And junior Lords, who begged he’d stay, 


Quam si clientum longa negotia, 
Dijudicata lite, relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum. 


As calm as if, for the Recess, 

(The Session’s work left in a mess,) 
Fleeing from office, care, and cark, 
To Woburn or to Richmond Park. 





WHERE ARE THE FOREIGNERS P 


n p _ HERE is a question we cannot 
> = ve help asking, ‘ Where are the 

wear vied Foreigners? ”? We have looked 

for them everywhere—in the 
streets—in the theatres—even | 
in the Exhibition—but we 
have not seen them yet. 
Leicester Square contains, of 





World’s Fair, the reflection how much more 
potent are such simple truncheons to maintain 


Though well he knew what he ’d to fear orggnitiy amongst us, than bayonets and 


artillery are to keep the peace in foreign lands, 


inspired Punch with thankfulness for the posses- 


sion, by ourselves, of that “moral instinct of 
deference to a policeman” which Dr. Newman 
sneers at, in apologising for the political state of 
popish countries. As Punch gazed on these 
— of law and order, a glow of patriotic en- 
thusiasm flushed his cheeks with such a colour, 
that they looked like’red apples; and a paroxysm 
of the same sentiment, dilating his bosom, occa- 
sioned one of his waistcoat buttons to fly with 
a loud pop. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S CHIEF. 


_Tae Bishop or Exeter is one of the most 
distinguished officers of the Church Militant. 
He has seen an immense deal of service—has 
been repeatedly in action—indeed, is almost con- 
tinually signalising himself in some action against 











course, its usual complement, 
though we do not know what | 
civilised country would take | 
it as a compliment, exactly, to 
be given the birthplace of such 
dirty, uncouth creatures as 
take especial delight in herd- 
ing in that continental neigh- 
bourhood. But beyond Lei- 


somebody or other. How strange it is, then, 
that this gallant Bishop should not know to what 
regiment he belongs! He has lately published a 
letter, which he styles “ pastoral,’ addressed to 
the clergy of his diocese, in which he alludes to 


“ The Primate of all England, the second spiritual chief 
of Christendom—alterius orbis Papa.” 


So, according to Dr. Puttrorts, the Arcu- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY is only second in com- 








cester Square there is not 
much to be seen in the| 
“‘foreigneering ” department. | 
It is trae there are two or three Chinese in the Chinese Collection, but_you must pay a shil- 
ling to see them. It is indisputable that we saw a Turk in a Hansom’s Cab, but we recognised 
him as our old familiar friend the Rhubarb merchant of the Lowther Arcade. He, and} 
Her von Joet, and a Lascar at a crossing, are the only foreigners we have seen during the | 
last week. We cannot refrain from asking, therefore, “Where are they? ” ‘ 

If it were not fora feeling of shame, we should confess that we are disappointed. We 
had expected to have seen foreigners everywhere—foreigners in thousands. We had expected | 
to have seen them with their gold-embroidered legs hanging over the sides of omm uses. | 
We had made up our minds to have discovered rows of their turbaned heads in the pits of all 
our theatres—and to have admired their long, raven, greasy locks rey madly round and 
round at all our dancing-places. The innumerable prints of the Exhibition had cherished this 
fond expectation. They had represented groups of foreigners hob-nobbing, elbowing, all 
together, as at a ey only looking much happier. There were foreigners in sledges 

oreigners on camels—and Chinese walking under parasols big enough to keep the sun off | 
the largest apple-stall. These gorgeous visions have not yet been realised. We made sure o 
being Knocked over by a ay ape or of seeing the traffic of the City interrupted by an! 
unwieldy elephant, who, from his enormous size, had stuck in the narrow aperture of Temple | 
Bar, and could neither advance nor retreat. : . pias 

We thought Regent Street would be made musical with the jingle of a million bells, and 
that Hyde Park would resound with the whips, and various jargons of bright-coloured postilions 
from every Longjumeau in the world. As it is, London is nearly the same as at | other 
season. ‘There may be a beard or two more; there probably is an extra dozen pair of mous- 
tachios about Town, though the latter have scarcely any right to count, as we have noticed 
with pain, that the moustache is a foreign air, which Englishmen have — been assuming a 
great deal—so that now it is nearly as much the type of the Blackguard, as formerly it was ex- 
clusively of the Guard. 

With the above slight difference, the streets present about the seme appearance as_ they 
did last year. We suppose the foreigners will come—and we hope they will; but if not, 
we have the consolation of knowing that our countrymen are making themselves up to look 
like foreigners more and more every day; so that we shall soon have the foreign and native 

entleman both combined in one. Decidedly a great saving, only we are doubtful whether the 
nglishman gains anything by it! 














Lrserty or THE Pencrt.—Taxation without representation is tyranny; therefore Punch 
considers himself as asserting the liberty of a Briton when he caricatures the Premier and 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 








mand in the Militant Church—merely the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The full Colonel is his Hotmess 
Pio Noxo. Now, the Bisnor or Exeter ought 
to be informed that the Church of England does 
not recognise the Commanding Officer acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Puitrotts. The valiant Bishop 
should be made to know under whose colours he 
is fighting—namely, the Porr’s—in order that 
he may look to the proper quarter for his pay ; 
which, whilst manifestly in the Romish service, 
he is most unaccountably receiving from England. 








SPEAK UP! 


Tue Times of last Tuesday week contained the 
following distressing paragraph :— 

“ CoLowe. SiptHorp said a few words, which were quite 
inaudible in the gallery.” 

This is too bad of Our Colonel, especially as 
he is in the habit of speaking (as actors would 
say) to the gallery, considering the merriment 
which his remarks generally produce in the 
Westminster Ring. e hope, .therefore, that 
Our Colonel will always “speak up.” We would 
not miss a single word tuat falls from his lips. 
There is but one SrptHorp in the world, and 
we should like to be his Boswett. Little has 
been done this Session ; but the above gap makes 
a hiatus in our legislature which never can be 
supplied. We condole with the nation on its 


irreparable loss. 





COBDEN ON COOKERY. 

Mr. Coppen shares in a very vulgar error. 
He seeks to deprive our ambassadors of their 
cooks. Does he think, with the vulgar, that 
diplomacy has no bowels ? 














THE EXHIBITION AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN THE DAYS OF YORE. 


BY A DISCIPLE OF RETROGRESS. 


Co 
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STRENGE dayes be these, my masters ; ’tis a mad world, by my fay ! 
I doe not lyke these bad new times at all, the sooth to saye; 

Your pace ytt is too faste for me: I wolde not goe ahedd ; 

Noe, Pad liefer travaille back, an yff I mote, instedd. 


The World ytts Fair may be a sight full well ynoughe to see, 

Of goodes, and wares, and marchandise, in store and grete plentyé ; 
But only thinke, good gentlefolke, how moche more brave a shewe 
We mote have hadd, in merry Hyde Park, four hundred yeer agoe! 


Men wolde have hadd a stout beermery | in those old dayés gone, 
And not a Pallas of Crystall, devised by Paxton. 

Gramercy, naye, ye wolde have seen, I wis, a goodly halle, 

Soe made that ye mote hang up shields and banners on the walle. 


Instedd of goodes and handiwork, sent here from foreign partes, 
Thereat wolde have been bowes, and bills, and pikes, and speares, and 


darts ; 
And diverse welthe, no doubte,as well, fetched hither from afar ; 
But, marrye! all the spoyle of foes that we had slayne in war. 


There wolde have been, for steam-engéns, that run upon the rayle, 
Good effigies of gallant steedes, and worthy knightes in may] ; 

For carved ymages and soche, the work of cunning hande, 

Some sondry helmes and corselets, cleft and brast with axe or brande. 











Instedd of wycked clod-crushers the erth to wryng and taxe, 

Ye would have hadd a semely shewe of thumscrewes and of rackes, 

Of pillouries for rogues and theeves that plonder their neighbdéures, 
And stakes and chaines and chopping-blocks for witches and traitdures, 


Of Battye hys Circis hard by, I warrant, in the lieu, 

There wolde have been a Tournament with reall deedes of dooe ; 
A true ladyé as Beauty’s Queen for Miss I know not whome, 
And some stout Erle indede for Lorde in place of WIDDEYCOMBE. 


And then when rival lordes were mett, there must have been a fyghte, 
And acryinge ‘‘ To the Rescue, and Seynt GEorGE defend the ryghte!”’ 
And worthy knyghthes and men-at-arms had manfullye bene ‘gue: 

Alacke that wee bee never more to see soche times agayne ! 


There mote have been some traytour knave to hang and eke to drawe, 
By waye of good ensample, and in honour of the lawe ; 

Alsd, perchance, a heretyke in Smythfeeld for to brenn, 

As was the use in merry Ynglond when Ynglishmen were men. 


The crowde, too, being grete and foule, belike there had been brewed 
A good old Ynglish pestilence among the multitude ; 

So wolde the people have been thinn'’d, which mote be no bad thing, 
And thus the Exhibicyon wolde have hadd a good ending. 
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NEWDEGATE ON NUNNERIES. 
To the Editor of the “ Tablet,” 


VER RATIONAL Sik,—Is not the ignorance 
of Protestants with respect to those holy 
institutions, nunneries, most lamentable ? 
lake, for instance, the following passage 
(replete with ferocious hatred of the 
Catholic religion) in Mr. NEwprGaTE’s 
speech on the debate of Wednesday 
week :— 

“Let them quote an instanee of a coroner's 
inquest in a convent. (l/ear, hear.) Well, but 
would Hon. Members deny there were, or might 
be, sudden deaths in convents?” 


My loyal, reasonable, constitutional Sir, 


tleman, a Mémber of Parliament, who 
actually believes that nuns die! Nay, he 
even conceives it possible that sudden 
death may sometimes occur in convents : 
as if death of any sort, sudden or lin- 
gering, ever took place in those abodes 
of sanctity. He talks as though he 
imagined that the austerities of disci- 
pline or penance could in some instances 
shorten human existence, and furnish 
ground for investigation. He evidently 
does not know that all nuns depart this 





life by translation ; and that inquests do | 
not take place in nunneries, simply | 


because perverse Protestants are well aware that the verdict of every 
coroner’s jury would attest the miracle. 

The same gentleman exhibits a remarkable instance of Protestant 
hallucination. In allusion to an absurd rumour respecting a nun who, 
it was pretended, had escaped from her convent, he said, that— 

“Whether the lady returned, or left the convent altogether, he could not say; but 
he knew that, within ten days from the escape, 15 ewt. of iron stanchions were placed 
round the windows of the building; and that convent was now as complete a prison as 
could be found in the kingdom.” 

How curious it is that the moral and spiritual restraints of con- 
ventual discipline should “inform” to the eyes of heresy as actual bars 
and bolts of iron! But we ought to pity poor Protestants for being 
possessed with these delusions, rater than denounce and abuse them ; 
ought we not, moderate Sir? Greatly admiring the music of your 
Church organ, which is so contributory to universal harmony, believe 
me, gentle and pacific Sir, your occasional reader, 

PUNCH. 


ROCHEFOUCAULDIANA. 


There is no sympathy in England so universally felt, so largely 
expressed, as for a person who is likely to catch cold. 


When a person loses his reputation, the very last place where he goes 
to look for it is the place where he has lost it. 


No gift so fatal as that of singing. The principal question asked,upon 
insuring a man’s life, should be, “‘ Do you sing a good song?” 


Many of us are led by our vices, but a great many more of us follow 
them without any leading at all. 


To show how deceptive are appearances, more gentlemen are mistaken 
for waiters, than waiters for gentlemen. 


To a retired tradesman, there can be no greater convenience than that 
of having a “ short sight.” 
Poverty, on the contrary, strengthens it. A man, when he is poor, is 
able to discover objects at the greatest distance with the naked eye, which 
he could not see, though standing close to his elbow when he was rich. 


‘ : | 
If you wish to set a room-full of silent people off talking, get some one 


to sing a song. 


The Bore is happy enough in boreing others, but is never so miserable 
as when left alone, when there is no one but himself to bore. 





The contradictions of this Life are wonderful. Many a man, who 


hasn’t the courage to say “no,” never misses taking a shower-bath every | 


morning of his life. 


If you wish to borrow £5 ask for £10. 


Vol, XX. 
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here, you see, we have an English gen-| 


In truth, wealth rarely improves the vision. | 





AMERICA IN CRYSTAL. 


Tue United States—in the Exhibition—are mainly represented by a 
very full-grown eagle. Its exact measurement, from wing to wing, we 
| know not; but in stretch of pinion, it assuredly licks any live specimen 
|the Britisher can produce. It is, however, unfortunate that the gigantic 
bird soars over next to nothing. No eagle, asking of itself where it should 
dine, and hovering in space without a visible mouthful, could represent 
the grandeur of contemplative solitude better than is shown by the 
United States’ Kagle in the firmament of Mr. Paxton’s Crystal. This 
is the more to be lamented, inasmuch as a very little consideration 
might have given us the American Eagle, with the treasures of America 
gathered below its hovering wings. “Why not have sent some choice 
specimens of slaves? We have the Greek Captive in dead stone—why 
not the Virginian slave in living ebony? e the more regret this 
shortcoming—since we read the 7Zravels in America just done and 
|printed by Lapy Wortiey. Her Ladyship should have been the 
chosen commissioner of the States; she makes of slavery such a ver 
prettiness. Her Ladysbip is invited to the slave estate—a sort of blac 
Arcadia—the property of the late President’s son. The dwellings were 
“very nice,” many of them “ornamented with prints:” doubtless the 
| Declaration of Independence, wit portraits of the patriots among 
them. Her Ladyship was then shown the rising generation of slaves— 
| from slavery at the breast to slavery just running alone. 





“Such a congregation of little, smiling, good-natured raven rolypolies, I never saw 
collected together before. One perfect duck [why not blackbird?) of a child was only about 
| three weeks old, but it comported itself quite in as orderly a manner as the rest, as if it 


had been used to give parties and assemblies, and receive any quantity of company from | 


every nation on earth all its days, or rather hours. It was as black as a little image 
carved in polished ebony, and as plump as a partridge (in mourning).” 


Lapy EmMeE.ine’s ornithological experience is even greater than 
AupusBon’s. We doubt whether he ever saw a partridge in mourning ; 
though possibly such a phenomenon may take place throughout the 
preserves of England—that is, when 
demolishing the Game Laws. ; 

Here is a strange difference noted by her Ladyship; as dillerent as 
, white and black : 

“These pitchy-coloured piccaninnies differed from white children in one essential 

particular, for they were all perfectly quiet and silent; all wide awake, but all still and 
| smiling.” 
| What says Worpswortu to placid infancy ? 


| “ Thou liest in AprAHAM’s bosom all the year, 
| Gop being with thee when we know it not!” 
It may be that Mr. Taytoak’s baby chattels—his little raven roly- 
polies and perfect little ducks—have in their babyhood sweet com- 
munings with their future destiny, under the beneficent rule of slavery 
—that rod, not of iron, but of blossoming almond—and thus, even 
| whilst wide awake, they are all still and smiling. The angels that, 
unseen, walk the cotton grounds, may be whispering to the piccaninnies, 
pitchy-coloured ; and piccaninnies smile at the celestial intelli:ence,— 
for what a life lies blooming before them ! 
“ All the slaves were evidently taken the kindest care of on GreNERAL Tay.or’s 
plantation. Men, women, and children all appeared fo adore Mr. TayLor, who seemed 
extremely kind to them, and affable with them.” 


| We must again deplore the omission that has failed to accredit Lapy 
| EMMELINE as commissioner for the Slave States of America Her 
| Ladyship describes the condition of the “inky imps” and “little 
| darkies ” with such animation—with such truly feminine enjoyment— 
| that, under her superintendence, the American Eagle, that. now flaps 
over much vacancy, would have extended its wings over the most. choice 
‘assortment of American manufactures ; displayed, too, with as much 
\taste for the World’s Gathering—the darling rolypolies, and pertect 
ducks, and partridges in mourning—as though the show was a stall 
at a Fancy Fair, held for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

However, let us make the most of the time remaining. As we cannot 
have a black baby show, let America hire a black or two to stand in 
manacles, as American manufacture, protected by the American Eagle, 


{ 


| 
| 


| 


| 





SAMPLE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 








k. Brigut shall succeed in | 
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PALACE. 


Tue Police of England have eyes, that, like 
the eyes of Lyncus, could, upon occasion, see 
into the bowels of the earth, as if the earth 
were no other than the inverted Crystal Palace 
itself. Hence, it is in vain for your would-be 
mysterious man to present himself every day in 
a new dress, and putting, to the best of his 
means, a new face upon his novel wardrobe. 

“Sir,” said Inseector GosHawkK to our 
astonished selves within the Crystal Palace, the 
while pointing his sinister fore-finger towards a, 
thin, gaunt man, dressed in an Armenian gown 
with a beard of very venerable fall—‘ Sir,” said | 
Gosuawk, “ the gentleman thinks we don’t know | 
him. Bless you! we knowhim : but we respect | 
his weakness—poor gentleman !—and wink.” 

“ Weakness?” cried Punch. “ Wink?” | 

“* Weakness,” repeated the Inspector, with, | 
we thought, a humane affection for the word. | 
“You see he’d almost made a vow—that is, the 
Armenian there—never to come to the Crystal 
Palace. He said his duty to his principles, his | 
Queen, and his Income-Tax, med sw et him. | 
Nevertheless, he’s melted, Sir; he’s melted.” 

We looked at Gosnawx for an explanation. | 

“This is now the tenth day he’s come—and 
every day in a new dress—to see what’s to be | 
seen, and never to be known. One day we catch 
him in Holland, like a burgomaster—the next in 
Turkey, like a three-tailed bashaw—the next in 
Greece, with a cap, and I think they call it a 
capote—the next among the QUEEN oF Srain’s | 
jewels, with a Don’s sombrero—the next in 
America, like a Pennsylvanian Quaker ;—and so 
he’s gone on, and I’ve no doubt, like the 
Wandering Jew, will continue to go on, from 
country to country, until he’s gone all over the 
world of erystal, and always in another dress, 
laying another part, that people—for the 
Leabier sake—shouldn’t know him. Look at} 
him, Sir! Doesn’t he do it like life?” asked 
GosHAWK, pointing to the Armenian, at the 
time gravely running his fingers through his 
venerable beard. 

“Ten men in one—always acting a new part! 
Why ”—we cried to the Inspector—“in the 
name of mystery, who—who—who can it be?” 

“This way, if you please,” and we followed 
GosHawKk into the wastes of Russia; when, 
looking carefully about him, bending his head, 
and speaking in a whisper, GosHawk said—still 
looking at the Armenian—‘“ why, it’s the 
Colonel!” 

* You don’t mean—— 

“1 do. Colonel”—and then the Inspector 
spelt the potent name upon his fingers, thus: 


“S—I—B—T—H—O—R—P!” 





A Deplorable Omission. 


A new Divertissement called Les Cosmopolites 
has been produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
It is said to contain Dances of all Nations— 
but from beginning to end we looked most impa- 
tiently for the British Hornpipe; and will it be 
believed? no Hornpipe ever made its appear-| 
ance. In fact, there was no national Dance of 
England at all! Now the Hornpipe—with the 
exception of Sir Roger de Coverley—is about 
the only national Dance we have; and in 
beauty, lightness, manly vigour, grace, and ac- 
tion, (how “beautifully T. P. Cooke used to 
dance it, to be sure, some years ago!) will 
compete with the Dance of any other country. 
It is a deplorable omission at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which Her Masesty, we are sure, would 
be the first to deplore. We hope the British 
Hornpipe will be restored to the proud position 
it is inevery step qualified to occupy, and will be 
allowed on every other evening to take the lead 
of the Dances of all Nations. 








Ho, Band! strike up a Polka—your very loudest play ; 

The Hippodrome, at Kensington, opens its doors to-day. 
To-day the vast interior is hung with banners all, 

And o’er the money-taker’s box flags deck the outer wall. 

The bell within the oval has tingled on the ears, 

And at the further opening a gay cortege appears ; 

Forth comes a stalwart Herald—to lead the cavalcade ; 

His mouth contains a trampet—for look—not music made. 
His dress belongs to Harry’s time—but we have seen before 
Shoes of the same description on Thanet’s sandy shore. 
Yes—there is no mistaking them—I’!| to the truth be sworn, 
A pair of Margate slippers are by the Herald worn. 

And now the Band approaches, led by the tuneful Burent, 
Who on the pleasant piccolo puffs morning, noon, and night. 
Young Epwakps of the ophycleide—who’s never out of tune ; 
Syooks of the loud Trombone; Smrru of the mild bassoon ; 
Their costume speaks of many days—of Kome their tunics tell ; 
Their high-lows and their trousers of the street of Holy-Well ; 
Their collars of the Quadrant—or other parts of town ; 
Their jockey caps bring memories of Epsom’s favoured Down. 
But see what follows alter them—a retinue, whose din 

Bursts on the ear with tramp of hoofs and clattering of tin. 

Their heads are cased in metal—such as the housewives use, 

When in their saucepans they prepare their hashes and their stews. 
The peaceful faces of the knights are martially disguised, 

The saucepan metal making us think of calves’ heads surprised. 
Behold! a car advances—drawn by two prancing steeds— 

How very much the vehicle springs to the body needs! 

Tis the Eigutu Harry holding on—with{all his might and main, 
To keep his equilitrium—but tries he now in vain. 





Each rapid turning of the wheel’seems sent to make him own 
How much a revolution might shake him on his throne. 

But now within the centre great deeds are to be wrought— 

On far-famed Field of Cloth of Gold the tourney must be fought. 
Imagination, it is true, must in its flight be bold, 

To fancy gravel, tan, and mould, a Field of Cloth of Gold.’ 
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Now Tomxrns with his prancing steed an open passage clears, | And 


And with a bladder lays about on Brown’s astonished ears. | 


Plump lighted Jonzs’s wooden staff on Smitn’s tin-shelter’d And: now they bring a plat 
h Whose patience and sagacity are wonderfu! indeed ; 
They hold him by the nostrils, they cluten him by the tail, 


ead ; 
SmitH ay ny lance, then drops the reins, then drops himself 


then, to keep him in his place, as if of power bereft, 


They pinch him with the a band, and feed him with the left. 


orm to bear away the steed, 


for For sad would be the consequence if in the task they fail. 


A friendly squire, who, near at hand, the brave knight’s 
danger sees 


Advances cunningly, and strikes the horse upon the knees. 









The animal, who knows the si:n, and fee's too well its force, 
Goes down, turns o’er, and lies for dead ;—what a sagacious 
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They raise him on their shoulders, a mix’d and stalwart crew, 

The tin-clad knights, the grooms, the squires, the stablemen in blue. 
Adown the long arena their heavy load they bear ; 

The gallant steed, with feet up-raised, paws playfully the air. 

When the children in the nursery, u 
Mix brandy-balls with bread and milk, and Albert rock with tea; 
When the muffin-boy is journeying on his accustomed rounds ; 
When the air is full of cries of beer and other well-known sounds ; 
When the tired maid-of-all-work goes to the outer gate, 

To shut and lock it for the night, because ’tis getting late,— 
Then shall the doings of the day in pleasant talk be told, 

Of the Hippodrome at Kensington, and Batry’s Cloth of Gold. 


n their nurse’s knee, 
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THE WORLD NEARLY COME TO AN END. 


TuouGu we have long ceased to feel any alarm at the possibility of 
the Thames being set on fire in these days, we were rendered rather | 
nervous about a week ago, by the announcement, that the world was in | 
danger of being consumed in one extensive conflagration. Fortunately 
an energetic individual at the World’s end was ready with a few buckets 
of water to extinguish the flame that was nearly coming in contact with 
the surface of the globe, and uniting Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
with all the intervening oceans, in one tremendous bonfire. It appears that 
the man employed as night watchman to the World, had become rather 
mooney—a state of mind quite consistent with his occupation—and | 
being a little way from the World, he kept up such a fire, as to make | 
the place he sat in too hot to hold him. We are glad to hear that the 
World is heavily insured in the Sun, as well as in the Globe, and that 
Mr. WY LD, the energetic proprietor of the World, will not suffer much 
from the recent accident. 











Sunday Morning's Concerts. 


A GREAT deal has been said of late about the “histrionic ” practices | 
prevalent in some of the Metropolitan Churches. There is one of these | 
more objectionable than all the rest—than any bowings, duckings, genu- | 
flexions, candle-burnings, masquerading in medieval vestments, or | 
other clerical monkey’s tricks. It is that very histrionic custom—as 
pursued at the Foundling Hospital Chapel—of taking money at the | 
doors, as if the edifice were a theatre, and the juvenile choristers infant | 
phenomena. 





THE PAPAL BRIGADIERS AND AUXILIARIES. 


Mr. Reynoxps, in his speech on Thursday night, seems, if correctly 
reported, rather to glory in the term “ Irish Brigade,” which has been 
applied to his political corps. Our Brigadier and his companions in 
arms will be delighted to hear that it is proposed to present them with 
a stand of colours emblazoned with the names of the various par- 
liamentary battle-fields in which they have displayed their loyalty—to 
their peculiar sovereign. The glorious name of TuuRLEs will also 
adorn the standard of these gallant fellows. As the most serviceable 
division of the papal troops, they are, moreover, to be distinguished by 
the title of the Porr’s Own. It is likewise expected that a large 
number of crosses and beads will be distributed b his HOoLiness among 
the Puseyite Sappers and Miners, who have rendered their Hibernian 
allies such valuable assistance in fighting the battles of Rome. 





Wiseman at the Academy. 


On his recent election, Mr. Serseant Mureuy mildly spoke of 
Englishmen as “the brutal and excited populace of England.” And 
nevertheless, up to the present time, the portrait of CarpinaL 
Wiseman hangs in the Royal Academy, no English brute of all the 
millions having laid finger upon it: not because of its offence against 
the Protestant mind, but against Art. The Pore perpetrated a wrong 
when he sent the Cardinal here; but how much deeper the wrong 
when the painter sent the Cardinal to the Royal Academy! After all, 
the Cardinal—like another individual—cannot be so bad as he’s painted. 
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PROTECTION IN CRAYON, | 


VERY one must regret that! 
ALDERMAN Wrtson has played 
the tyrant towards two poor 
patriotic men, named JAMEs 
Gray and JoHN ALLEN 
charged with the misdemea. | 
nour—or, in true phrase, the | 
noble endeavour—of attempt- | 
ing to save their country by | 
means of whitewash. The | 
gallant fellows were painting | 
on the parapet of Blackfriars. | 
Bridge, the Belshazzar words 
“Free ‘Trade and Starva- | 
tion.” As the National Debt | 
crushes us with its score of | 
chalk, why should we not be 
uplifted and made sweet and | 
clean by the same material? | 
And the wise and benevolent | 
spirit of Protection thinking 
this, sends forth its mission- | 
aries—its midnight mission- | 
aries—to paint the awful syllables to sear men’s eyeballs withal! 
“A gent”—lsays Gray|—“agent as meets me every Saturday pays me twopence 
for every painting ughter). Ihave been at it a month. 


} I tell the gent every time 
how many I have painted, and where I have painted them.” 


And the gent—before or after verification of the number of “ Free 
Trades ” and “ Starvations,”’—pays the painter. And Gray it appeared 
—and this is worthy of mark— —paid his assistant, ALLEN, 2s, 6d. per 
night. Now speaks the Alderman :— 

“ ALDERMAN Wiiso~. What do you earn in your present profession ?— 
Sometimes 1s. 6d., sometimes 2s. per night; 
get paid 

‘ ALDERMAN WILSON. 
I don't know, sh 


‘aughte 


—GRAY. 
and occasionally none, as I do not always 





If you get only 2¢., how can you pay 2s. 6d. per night?—GRay. | 

but Ido pay it. lam obliged to pay my assistants = 
We do it in the night, because the children smear it in the day | laught- 

Gray made answer with the real logic of Protection. He did not 
know how he paid 2s. 6d. out of 2s. per night ; but he did pay it. And 
Protection does not know how it lives upon loss ; but it does live. How 
significant, too, the fact that compels the labour of Protectionist 
painters by night, lest babes and sucklings—full ot bread-and-butter— 
should, in moc kery of the fiction, smear it out! ‘The offenders were 
thus sentenced :— 

“* ALDERMAN Wirsoy. Well, you must go and clean the bridge, or I will send you 
0 priso 
. d T oer were taken away ac cordingly by the constable to perform that duty, in return 
for obtaining their discharge. 

Now, this is alittle hard upon the humble workers in chalk, when the 
painte rs in words and ink are suffered to paint at their own will. W hat 
said Mr. Attson, at Edinburgh, in his late “ Free Trade and Starvation ” 





speech? Hear the historian :— 

“The average importation of foreign grain before 1846 was 2,500,000 quarters: but 
attend to what has been the enormous, and unparalleled, and unforeseen, extension | 
of the importation since 1846—why, gentlemen, the average of the last two years has | 
been not less than 10,796,000 quarters. Now, so far from this danger and — 
diminishing, it is rapidly increasing.’ 


There, miserable people! Since 1846 you have eaten more than | 
eight millions of quarters increase of food; and, you are cons quently | 
starving ! 

“A gent ”—says the Protectionist workman in whitewash—“a gent | 
as meets me every Saturday pays me twopence for every painting.” We 
are sorry that the force of evide nce compels us to put the question—| 
Is the “twopenny gent” Mr. ALIson ? | 


A Lady's Reason for liking the Great Exhibition. 
“My Dear, it is so very agreeable. 


is! 


You cannot tell how amusing it | 
It is much better far than going a-shopping. The whole place i is 
full of some of the prettiest things in the all —Jaces—silks—brocades 

—and such lovely jewels—and “the beauty is, you may look at them 
ever so long, without being expected to buy a single thing!” 


What’ s in the Wind?P 
Tue free circulation of the Metropolis is greatly impeded by the 
blocking up of some of the best and most airy thoroughfares with the 
Monster Organs; and indeed if the organs should get as far as the 
Park gates, we shall be having the very lungs of London affected by | 
the prevailing organic disease. 


CATCH FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 


Text me, shepherds, tell me, have you seen 
My SIBTHORP pass this way ? 





BALLAD FOR OLD-FASHIONED FARMERS. 
ON THE GREAT EXHIBITION.®* 


You may zay what you like to about the World’s Fair, 
But I’ve no inclination nor wish to goo there. 

Your Palace of Crystial 1 don’t care to zee; 

What good unto the Varmer is it like for to be? 


I hears a vast deal, and I s’pose I shall moor, 

About that famous dimond the gurt Koh-i-Noor, 
That ’s wuth nigh a million, as folks do relate ; 

But what’s that with wheat down below thirty-eight ? 


There ’s minerals, and physic, and chymical drugs, 
There’s tapestry, and floor- cloth, and carpets, and rugs, 
And there’s porce lain and crockery, so fine and so grand ; 
Bus all that wun’t affoord no relief to the land. 


There’s wonderful statues, and fountains, and gates, 
Upholstery, cutlery, fenders, and grates, 

Kitchen-ranges and stoves for to fry, roast, and broil ; 
But there’s nothun to make the poor Varmer’s pot boil. 


There’s gurt big steam-engines for fairings and toys, 
Which I dare say amuses the Manchester boys 

But all the World’s Fair no machine don’t contain 
As will sarve us to screw up the prices of grain. 


Your silks and your satins, your trinkets and such, 

French, Austrian, and Roossian, and Proossian, and Dutch, 
Shows fine cultivaition of vorreners’ taste, 

When half of our soil here ’s a-running to waste, 


How much better off be we likely to be 

For your coloured glass windows and gold filligree ? 

Which is all superstition and P -opery of Rome, 

And Free Trade, which is a-ruining your country men at home. 


Oh! gie me the Fair which the World’s Fair beat brown— 

The Fair as was held nigh our own native town; 

In the old turnpike-days afore railways was know’d, 

Which have ruined every coachun-house by the zide of the rhooad. 


Oh! there was the beastices which the keeper did show; 
The Lion from Africa, and Lioness also, 

And the Lion’s Provider, the little Jac kal, 

Besides the Royal Tiger that come from Bengal. 


And there was the Elephant, like a Christian, almost, 

As well as the play with the oy and the ghost ; 

And the ram with six legs, and the learned pig to view, 
And likewise the pig-faced lady, and the pretty cockatoo. 


Then what wonderful hossmanship also was show’d! 
I remember Bitty Button, to Brentford as rode ; 
And the fine tight-rope dancing that also we zin, 

And the Merriment a-balancun of ladders on his chin. 


Then there was the cheese-fair, and hoss-fair as well, 
Accordin as.you wanted to buy or to zell; 

Spades, bill-hooks, and rip-hooks, and all Varmer’s tools, 
When we was contented wi our vorevathers’ rules. 


Them wicked inventions for grindun the earth, 

In the Great Exhibition, I’m sure be nought wurth; 
Beyond the old plough no machine can avail, 

Except and saving only a good slidun-scale. 


At the World’s Fair, I’m told, there’s a deal I should learn, 
But that for my life I can’t nohow discern ; 

Zo I wun’t go anigh it—no, I’d rather bide here, 

A-smokun of my pipe and a-drinkun of my beer. 


Don’t do it Again. 


WHENEVER a particular measure of indisputable justice is asked for 
at the hands of Government, the demand is met by the simple answer, 

‘It’s impracticable—it can’t be done.” Such has been the reply for the 
last three or four ye ars, to the general request for an equitable adjust- 
ment of the In con ‘Tax. We have be en told it ‘‘ can’t be done,” but 
unfortunately the publie * can be done,” and have been done, notwith- 
standing the impossibility of doing, that has been announced by the 
Ministers. 


HA! HA! I AM NOT MAD. 


Poor Joz Hume complains, that whenever he has an important 
motion on the books, he can never obtain a House, and that consequently 
he can’t get on with his schemes No—Hows, 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. 


EOPLE talk of Electro-Biology as if it 
were something new, as well as mar- 
vellous; but this branch of experi- 
mental philosophy is as old as the 
earliest twig of the tree of knowledge. 
The operation of the Electro-Biolog'st 
consists in making his patient gaze 
on a piece of coin held in the palm of 
the hand. For ages, the effects of 
gazing on coin have been well known 
to everybody at all conversant with 
human nature. It matters not in 


situation, the coin is placed—it may 
be laid on a table, or dangled in a 
purse—the result will be the same. 





| The influence of this process on susceptible subjects, who are very 


numerous, is such, that they will not only believe, but swear, that 
black is white, or anything else the experimenter pleases. For 
instance, they will declare, with all the seriousness of a solemn vote, 
the most extraordinary individuals to be fit and proper persons to 
represent them in Parliament. Certain recent disclosures in relation to 
the St. Alban’s election and Sovereign Alley, are singular examples of 
Electro-Biology, or Electro (or Elective) Soe and Corruption. 





M. VATOUT’S DAY AT THE DERBY. 


[We took these papers from the person of an-unfortunate French Gentleman 
of literary pursuits, whom we picked up dead-drunk, on the Derby 


Day, and took home to his lodgings at the Hétel de UEHurope, | 


Lewester Street, Leicester Square. His French we have translated as 
literally as we could ; his English, which we give in inverted commas, 
is untranslateable), 


“ Havine proposed to myself the mission of studying the islanders 
in their totality, in their streets, their ‘ public-ouse,’ their ‘combats of 
box,’ in the aristocratic quarter of their St. James and Leicester 
Square, as in the sombre dens of their proletaries round the market of 
Newport, and in the port of Wapping, in the cold and sullen silence 
of their Sunday, their noisy acclamations over their tea at Greenwich, 
or the potations of their famous dinner of fish at Blackwall, you will 
understand with what eagerness (empressement) | embraced the offer of 
a young ‘lord of my friends, to assist, under his auspices, at the cele- 
brated Course of Derby. 

“This Course of Derby is at once the Chantilly and the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Longchamps, and the Courtille of the English. It is 
there the fair young miss displays her choicest toilette—from the 
atélier of one of our Parisian milliners—there the young elegant of 
the squares and casino, exhibits his spirited thoroughbred (pur-sang 
Sringant), and often himself puts on the rainbow jacket, cod cap of 
velvet of the jockey, to compete for his ‘Ascot Cup,’ or his ‘Grand 
Stand.’ It is there, too, those colossal fortunes, wrung out of the 
sweat of the negro of Cuba, the agony of the Cafire, and the pillage of 


the Hindoo, on which the rich merchant of the city keeps, up his ‘ snug | 


box’ at Brompton, and pays for his Oporto wine at 80 franes the bottle, 
and his turtle of the Docks—it is there that these fruits of the rapa- 
city of English commerce, and the fraudulent dexterity of English 
diplomacy, are risked on the skill of a ‘ gentlemans riders,’ or the vatici- 
nation of a ‘ Bell’s Life Era’ that Delphi of the turf of London, whose 
Pytuoness seeks inspiration from the ale of the tavern, and the fume 
of the ‘livery-stables.’ The young lord who served as my obliging guide, 
was a desperate ‘sportmans’ (‘ sportemans’ acharné). 

“Our rendezvous was for nine o’clock at his apartment in Craven—one 
of the black and tortuous streets which conduct from the roar of the 


Strand to the silence and fog of the Thames. After the national break- | 
? in its pot of silver, and the bleeding | 


fast, of which the ‘naff- 
steak (bifteck au naturel saignant), formed part, we lighted our 
Panatelas, and at the Circus ot Regent Street mounted our carriage, 


| with its team (a¢/elage) of four spirited horses, and its ‘coachmen,’ 


| seated in his ‘boxing coat’ of many capes, stern, proud, and cold; a, 


type of one of those ‘coachman,’ thoroughbred as his horses, who 


| would perish sooner than conduct a proletary, and allow himself to be 


; torn limb from limb 


| escutcheon, should be built into a barricade, in the sacred cause of that 


| democratic and social republic, which, thou 


gh still far off on the distant 
horizon of insular history, is destined to be the Ark of Noah of all 
Nations. With the ‘young lords,’ and haughty ‘gentlemans’ by whom 
I found myself environed, and to whom my Mentor did not even present 
me—such is English politeness—L exchanged but few words. ‘Lheir 
conversation turned on one named ‘ Walker,’ some companion, without 
doubt, of their orgy, over a blazing punch, of the night before; and they 
greeted their acquaintance, as they passed other aristocratic equipages 


whose hand, nor indeed in what | 


before his beloved ‘ stages-coach,’ with its armorial | 





| like our own, with that loud and semi-musical cry of the English 
| hunter, ‘ Var—ai—é—ti! Var—ai—é—ti!’ prolonged and vibrating, 
| like the Jédel of the Swiss mountaineer. 


“It must be avowed that the manners of these young aristocrats were | 


more free from reserve (re¢enue) than those we have the habit of attributing 
to the insular character. But the Derb 
Englishman of the ‘ uppers class.’ On that day it is not the Helot, but 
his Spartan Lord who gets drunk—and the Helot does not lose the 
lesson of the exhibition ! 

“The road is full of interest to the foreigner. The proletaries, 
sad, and silent, line the footways (¢rot¢oirs), cursing, no doubt, in 
Saxon hearts, the haughty Norman who rolls by in his magnificent 
‘carriage,’ but restrained from violence by the stern presence and 
terrible 4dton of the ‘policemans.’ ‘Lhe country is a garden, green and 
laughing, and to-day the sun shines always. The road is here and there 
ined with boarding-schools larecesaiioaie graceful blonde heads 
(blondes tétes gracieuses) smile on the equipages as they roll by, and 
receive with submission the Joud and insolent badinage of the young 
Lords—for these are but the daughters of the tradesmen (Jourgeoisie). 
The pale and haughty sisters of these young men are not there. They 
are cloistered in the distant manor-house, under the rigid rule of a 
severe aunt, or the tutelage of a mercenary governess (tustitutrice) 
herself an enemy of the proud race to whom she sells her services, anc 
whom, in her turn, she delights to pervert and sour. 

“As we approach the course the equipages are more and more 
crowded—the splendid horses move more and more slowly—the 
dust rises in thicker clouds. We stop at every ‘public-ouse’ now 
—up to this time we stopped at one in two. The young lords are busy 
with their ‘ bet-sweeps,’ and their lotteries of the horses. They offer 


me one. I have the ‘outsides.’ I am laughed at, and ironically 
hag poner ee 
“We arrive after long hours of heated riding, and are greeted by 


the proletary again, Ragged, with naked feet, brown with the sun, 
breathless and haggard, he runs by our carriage, and vainly implores 
charity, offering his list of the race, his ‘ Dorlincorrécarde.’ His misery 
jis derided, and we pass him, without an emotion of pity, without a 
word of brotherhood; we are in our ‘carriage,’ he is in the dust— 
| Bespatter him (éclaboussez-le) and pass on, young lords! 

* And now we are on the course! 

“What a scene! 

“It is the green and smooth ‘turf,’ which gives its name to the 
| sports of the course, and which has been adopted also among ourselves 
| --us, who are so slow to adopt anything, save a great idea, Myriads 
|of the proletaries are there, who have toiled hither on foot—panting— 
| breathless—and dirty—to forget their wretchedness for a moment, in 
| the maddening excitement of the race, and to enjoy a full meal, for once, 
lout of the scraps which they will beg round the ‘lunch’ of the lord. 
| And to-day they will not be spurned from his table. They will receive 
| fragments of pdté—they will taste meat for once—chicken even—and 
‘perhaps wine! Happy proletaries ! 

“The crowd of aristocratic carriages like our own is dense. They 

cover ‘the Hill.’ With difficulty one penetrates the crowd. But 
| misery, in its rags, with its wretched children on its back, in its hand, 
| at its heels, drags itself through the press, and rears its menacing front 
| and haggard eyes to the door of the coach, and struggles for the dis- 
dainful alms of the d/asé ‘ geatlemans,’ whose spleen is for a moment. 
diverted by the sight of real hunger—of the languid ‘ Miss,’ who would 
| pity, if her stern Mamma, and her impassive ‘ Papa,’ in his starched 
stocks,’ were not there to chill the fraternity that ever struggles in the 
| heart of woman—though born in a palace, and reared in all the luxury 
) of the superfluous. But I diverge from my companions, from the race. 
| “Saddened by the utter forgetfulness around me of the tyranny 
! under which this land of England is groaning, I have left my noisy 
| companions and reached the outskirts of the crowd. 
| Gare! I have received a thick baton between my legs! I see acrowd 
'of Bohemians—fieree—wild—noisy (criards)—armed with formidable 
clubs—who shout and menace me! Do they seek my money ¢ 








‘nockhemdown,’ 
placed three thimbles and a ball like a grain of lead ? 


} d } How rapid his 
discourse! how speaking his gestures! 


Yes, the man of the peo 


glimpse of the ball. L bet. Pan—I am done (enfoncé). 
gone. It is an unworthy jiigglery (escarmotage)—but I am a foreigner, 
a Frenchman—and there is no sympathy for me, in this crowd—this 
,crowd of my brethren—for the people are my brothers. — 
| “Hark! That ery! That movement of the crowd! Itis therace. Let 
me regain my carriage. Impossible! I'eannot recognise my companions. 
| There are so many carriages—all with arms (armorve’), ali magnificent— 
| so many young ‘ gentlemens’—like the ‘lords’ whom I have left. 
“Hold! It is my Mentor, who has sought me out, and now invites 
me to the ‘lunch’ of ‘nobs,’ as he tells me. Nobs is alsoa young 
lord, and his friends are of the same class. But can these laughing, 
gay, and thoughtless beings, be the cold, calculating, and repulsive men 








“No—it is a game of the islanders. They are playing at their | 
What is this man, with a small table, on which are | 


Course is a Saturnalia for the | 


Pees | 





le 
is eloquent. He invites me to play at his game. An obliging wl ace ve | 
explains it to me, and slyly lifting one cf the thimbles, gives me a | 
The ball is | 
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| now the dinner is eaten to be puffed.” 


I am accustomed to see on the benches of the Chamber of Peers, or the | Broken with emotion, I begin to trace these notes heavily and with | 
footways (¢rottoirs) of Regent Street, in the coulisse of St. James ? indistinctness. Let me reflect. How the carriages increase in numbers! | 
“They have won and lost immense sums, Winners and losers are all | The toasts are carried more and more frequently. 
ed a to lose or to win, alike dispels the spleen under which ; ts ’ . : 
they suffer. _ |. [have improvised a discourse which has been vociferously applauded 
“They press upon me iced champagne, the water of soda, and wine | (bruyamment regu). 1 have spoken, I think, of the future of the world. 
of dry Madeira. All is at my service; from the salad and pdfé of | I will now regain my companions— 
pigeons, to the obsequious lacquey who offers me to drink. Why | re. . ° . ° 
should { not fraternise with you also, young lords? You, too, are my| No. I will still record my emotions. 
brothers. I carry a toast to the Union of all Nations. It is received | . + * 
with loud acclamations—not the less because its import (portée) is| How beautiful, how sublime a spectacle does a people present in its 
unperceived. | few moments of social enjoyment—when rich and poor—the millionnaire 
*Trinquons! We drink a ‘healths’ to each other, Theproletary at | and the proletary—the lord and the workman—meet on the common 
our carriage door, who is picking up the empty bottles, and eating the | ground, as in this Course of Derby. I feel myself taken with a vertigo 
scraps which fall from our hands, he drinks, too. We are very joyous. | at the thought. 
Hark! another cry—another movement—another race. Ah! bah! | . 
“What is the race to the overflowing of the heart (épanchement de| “Oh, noble et sublime peuple Anglais! Ob, ma patrie: Quand te 
ceeur) which follows the encounter of kindred spirits, with d’Ai | reverrais-je?—ta verte pélouse—tes fleurs—tes lilas— 
Mousseux to water (arroser) the shoots of sympathy, which intercourse | ¥4 ° * - ° 
with the stranger ever causes to spring up in the breast of the | Liperté, ’Ga)iié, Frerpité—_» 
| * * 





: | 


*” * * *x 


Frenchman ? 
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“ Wet, Cuartey, How po you 11KkE THE OLD HorsE?”——“O! Be-Be-Beav-ti-rut, E-£-Ea-sy as A CitA-A-AIR.” 


SOYER’S OMELETTE A LA PRESSE. AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS to tne GREAT EXHIBITION. 

. _ es Att the American Contributions have not yet arrived. This delay 
debe that the feast oat worthy of the Svent”. Tadwed, the -Marwing | ageounts for the empty space, which is so painfully noticed, at the end 
Chronicle assures its patient subscribers that. after the roast beef was | 0f the Exhibition. The following rare goods, however, are on their way 
placed upon the table, “ description een hopeless! Imagination | from the ee States, and may partially make up for the lamentable 
might do something; but experience alone could convey an idea American deficiency :— 


adequate to the occasion!” M, Sover made a speech, very fully The Leg of a Multiplication Table. oe hieal 
reported by the Chronicle. Nevertheless, the cook’s best thing was The pair of Ship’s Stays found drying on the Equinoctial Line. 
omitted. It was this :—‘ Why,” asked M. Sorer, “ why is this dinner The Bonnet generally worn with the Veil of Nature. 
the reverse of an omelette souffle ?” The Paletot of the Heavy Swell of the Atlantic. 

Everybody gave it up. The Key of Locke’s Music, 

“ Because,” said the cook, “an omelette souffiée is puffed to be eaten: A Tooth-brush for the Mouth of the Thames. 


A Hat-stand made out of the Horns of a Dilemma. 

A Tumbler for the Jug of the Nightingale. 

A Mattrass for the Falls of Niagara. 

A Dressing-case for the Mirror of Nature. 

The Whip with which America flogs all creation—especially the 
Ir really seems very surprising that the Home Secretary should find coloured portion of it. And, lastly, 

any difficulty in obtaining from Parliament, a perfect Water Supply for The tremendous Wooden Style that separates the American from 

the Metropolis, when we consider that both Houses abound in pumps. the English Fields of Literature. 


HANDLES FOR JOKES. 
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vith | Anything drearier than the lady, or brighter than her blue velvet 
rs! | PUNCH AMONG THE PAINTERS. robe, it is impossible to conceive, 
| BEARING in mind PRINCE 
ded ALBERT’s admonition to 
rid. critics, and feeling that 
genius draws itself up like 
a sensitive plant, at the 
harsh touch of satire, we 
: are determined, this year, 
its to water our artistic May- 
ire flowers, which blossom on 
101 | the walls of the Academy, 
igo with the milk of human 
kindness, and not the 
bitter water from the well 
te of Truth. Delightful task, | 
to find; beauty everywhere 
—even where common 
observers can only find 
ugliness —all the more 
complete, from being re- 











presented with the most 
scrupulous exactitude. 

Our dear and promising young friends, the Pre-Raphaelites, deserve 
especial commendation for the courage with which they have dared to 
tell some most disagreeable truths on their canvasses of this year. 
Mr. RuskIN was quite right in os up the cudgels against the Zimes 
on this matter. ‘The pictures of the P.R.B. ave true, and that’s 
the worst of them. Nothing can be more wonderful than the truth 
of CoLiins’s representation of the “Alisma Plantago,” except the 
unattractiveness of the demure lady, whose botanical pursuits he has 
recorded under the name of 


A STUDY OF THE HEAD OF AN OLD WOMAN. 
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CONVENT THOUGHTS. 


Whether by the passion-flower he has put into her hand, he meant 
to symbolise the passion with which Messrs. Lacey, DRuMMonD, and 
Spooner are inspired against the conventual life, or the apo the 
young lady is in with herself, at having shut up a heart and life capable 
of love and charity, and good works, and wifely and motherly affections 
and duties, within that brick wall at her back—whether the flower 
regarded, and the book turned aside from, are meant to imply that the 
life of nature is a better study than the legend of a saint, and that, 
therefore, the nun makes a mistake when she shuts herself up in her 
cloister, we are not sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Coiins’s ways of 
thinking to say. By the size of the lady’s head he no doubt meant to! 
mew. her vast capacity of feuke--ohile by the utter absence of form 

and limb under the robe, he subtilely conveys that she has given up | 
all thoughts of making a figure in the world. 

Mr. Mituats’ “ Mariana in the moated Grange,” is obviously meant 





| 
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} 








It is clear that that bit of crochet is too much for her. Her weary 

stretch and the yawn that is so finely foreshadowed in her face, say 
lainly, “ Oh, dear, how tired I am!” which is the vulgar English of 

Paetaer's world-famous refrain. aes : 

What a fine sense of humour there is in the painter, who, under the 
title “ Head of an old Woman,” has presented us with a portrait of 
our dear CoLonEL SretHorP! Pn : : 

We are glad to see that: our pa painters are making a vigorous 
attempt to show up to merited contempt the nameless “ladies” and 
“gentlemen,” who will insist on thrusting their faces into the 
Exhibition, without a single plea either of beauty, fashion, reputation, 
or greatness, to justify the intrusion. 








A Miitary GENTLEMAN 


will, probably, think twice before he again puts himself into a painter’s 
chair. We trust that the very severe lesson read him in this finely 
imagined satirical work will not be thrown away. 


The Colour of the Mediterranean. 





to insinuate a delicate excuse for the gentleman who wouldn’t come— 
and to show the world the full import of Tennyson’s description : 


Some say it is a Prussian Blue; others, an Hibernian Green. As 


— 


for ourselves, we do not know what colour it may be, but we hope it 
will never be a French Lake. ‘ 








“ Then, said she, I am very dreary.” 














| presides, and which reckons among its members ministers of all | 
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MORE PROTESTANT PREJUDICE. 


ANDID AND DEAR SIR, 

“Tirat deluded statesman, 
Lorxp Joun Rwvssett, has, | 
perceive, been betraying the 


tions respe*ting the state of the 
Church in Italy. In the debate 
on that barbarous measure of 
Sanguinary persecution, the 
Ecclesiastical ‘Titles Bull, his 
Lordship is reported to have 
given utterance to the frantic 


joined :— 

“ For my own part, I have no wish 
to exchange the religious liberty that 
we shall all enjoy, and that the Roman 
Catholics will enjoy after the passing 
ef this bill, for any of that kind of 
religious liberty which is enjoyed at 
Rome. (Much cheering.) It was but 


of our Ministers in Italy, that there 
was a person now lying in prison for 
the oftence—of what? Of circulating an Italian version of the Holy Scriptures (loud 
cries of ‘ hear, hear’ )—a violation of the laws of that Italian State.” 


“The unfortunate Premier, of course, believes this statement—for 
making which, the only punishment I can wish him is a course of 
medical treatment, includmg cupping at the temples and blisters at the 
nape of the neck. _Why, Sir; all the most distinguished ecclesiastics of 
Italy are members of a Bible Society, over which the Pore himself 


denominations, who are invited indiscriminately to those interesting 
tea-meetings which his Hottness so frequently holds at tne Vatican. 
The kind of religious liberty enjoyed at Rome, which Lorp Joan sneers 
at, is the freedom of Liberty Hall itself: the most unlimited latitude of 
theological discussion prevails; onlv it is not considered good taste to 
moot controversial top:es before children under ten years of age. 

* His Lordship is also represented as having said— 

“Tam very glad that if I wish to learn the art of reasoning, I am not debarred from 
WHATELEY’s Logic.” 

“T can only tell Lorp Jonny Russet that at Rome he would be at 
perfect liberty to confine his intellect, and enslave his soul with the 
trammels of WHATELEY’s, or anybody else’s Logic. The sale of the 


most extraordinary hallucina- | 


and outrageous language sub- | 


the other day we were informed by one | 


| 
NAKED UNTRUTH. 


“Cover your statues!” shouts Ciarke, the hermit, oc Spring 
Garden Terraee. The great ascetic would have VENUs rising from a 
sea of calico; and would endue Drana with the longest riding-habit. 
The too pure Ciarke is shocked by what he sees at the Exhibition. 
There was a philosopher—a little more in earnest than CLaRKE—who 
put out his eyes that he might not look upon temptations that way-laid 
his soul. Has mot CLARKE the same heroic alternative? CLarkE—(it 
is the same Rocurort CLarKE who mapnfully smote the reputation of 
Doctor WisEMAN’s mother; and all, as CLARKE no doubt thought, in 
vindication of his own Christian charity, —CLARKE says :— 
| “Things are preserved because they are old or strange, or well executed, which are 
| only fit for the fire or to be broken in pieces. Let us, therefére, entreat others to speak 
out plainly, decidedly, and promptly ; and then, whether we succeed or fail in driving 
the indecent and superstitious images out of the public thoroughfares of the Great 
Exhibition, we shall at least make it plain that the Church of this kingdom does not 
| sanction the evil, but abhors it, protests against it, and actively resists it.” 

CrarkeE himself has purged his own portfolio of the nude mythology 
|of Paganism. More; he once upon a time gave two guineas for the 
jengraving of the “ Murillo” in the National Gallery, and “tore it up at 
a full meeting of ‘the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.’ ” 

It was only the more energetic spirit of former Clarkes that “tore up” 
the bodies and limbs of offenders themselves. Cuarke of 1851 can only 
give prints to “the devouring flame.” ‘The happier Cuarkes of earlier 
times might snuff the sacrifice of burning flesh, sweet-smelling in the 
| nostrils of the faithful and the pure. ; ; 

We, of course, respect the motives of Mr. Clark; we believe him 
to be truly in earnest ; and, so believing, recommend his opinions to the 

serious attention of Scotland-Yard; that CuarKe himself, and persons 
of the like moral cast of countenance, may be known to the policemen on 
duty at the Exhibition, at our National and other picture-galleries. 
We hope that the authorities will be vigilant upon the motions of all 
|and sundry people of bilious, yellow-ochre complexions, with sunk and 
sullen eyes, and wide mouths smirking at the corners, in worship of 
{their own excelling goodness. Such persons are to be very narrowly 
| watched when near such abominations as Muritio’s Holy Family, 
jand CorreGGio’s Venus and Mercury. For after all, CLARKE is more a 
| human matter of police than of moral argument. As soon turn Pan 
linto APOLLO, as deprive a certain sort of delicate saint of his moral 
{horns and hooves, his hireine nose and pricked-up ears. For these 
| moralities are of the satyr, and not of the god, within us. 

There was one ScHILLER, who writing on Art, wrote—“ All in man 
jthat is not humanity, is contingent. The Grecian artist, who has to 
|represent a Laocoon, a Niobe, a Philoctetes, knows of no princess, 
no king, and no king’s son; he busies himself only with men. For 


- te ae 1InNKe ~ > P are ; re “e » ay | ; ‘ : 
| hook is as unrestricted as that of arsenic was here, up to the other day. | ¢)j, reason, the wise sculptor throws aside the vestment, and shows us 


| raillery. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





The /ndex Expurgatorius is merely a good-humoured review, the object 

of which is to oppose heresy by the harmless weapons of humour and 

Believe me to be, my very dear Sir, most truly yours, 
“VERax.” 


A FEW DESPAIRING QUESTIONS, 


Puncu has received various communications relative to the failure 
of the Great Exhibition everywhere except in the Exhibition itself. 
THEATRICAL ManaGers ask—Where are the Audiences ? 
PaNnoraMA ArtTISts—Where are our Spectators ? 
Housr-AGents—Where our Tenants ? 
Hovusr-Keerers—Where our Lodgers ? 
‘TavERN-KEEPERS—Where our Guests ? 
GENERAL TRADESMEN—Where our Customers ? 
BooksELLERS—Where our Readers ? 
Punch—with his best endeavour to look and speak his best wisdom— 
says, - will give the earliest intelligence of their whereabout, when he 
finds them. 


Matrimonial Poison. 


| Lavery in New Orleans—see American papers—a man and wife 
| resolved to die by poison. Tumblers of arsenic and water for two. 
| The husband—ingenuous, confiding wretch !—drinks and dies, And 
| then the wife sets down Aer tumbler, and thinks better of it. 

Irish Morat. Husbands who would have their wives die with 
come should take care that they drain ¢heir tumblers first.—N.B. No 
neel-taps. 

Punch \ives in lively expectation of seeing the above beat out into a 

omen for the English stage; always provided it be done in Paris 
rst. 


A DINNER TO FERRAND. 


| A Few eccentric folks at Aylesbury are about to give Mr. Ferranp 
adinner. It is to be hoped, forthe sake of clean diet, that they,will 
| ask the Hon. Gentleman to eat anything but his own words. 


only naked figures, although he knows very weil that this does not 
;oecur in actual life. He esteems clothing as something contingent, to 
|which the necessary need never be postponed; and the laws of pro- 
| priety or need, are not the laws of art. The sculptor should, and will, 
show us men, and garments only conceal them; he is right in throwing 
them aside.” 

Do we quote this for the benefit of the genus CtarKe? No; for we 
know it ineurable; and would as soon borrow APOLLO’s lyre—if we 
| could—to ‘call the cows home.” No: Crarke and such dismal enthu- 
siasts are, we repeat it, a matter of police. We therefore pray A. 1 to 
| keep his eye on our national “ Correggios,” and exhort B. 2 warily to 
watch our “ Poussins” and “ Murillos.” Can we be too vigilant against 
the rampant decency of a sect that, in its abhorrence of naked purity, 
no doubt prefers as more outwardly respectable, an Apam thrust from 
| Eden, to the mere Apa as he walked in Paradise ? 





A Select Circus. 


Ir is a great pity that by cutting out a ride in Kensington Gardens, 
ithe recreations of nursemaids and children should be interfered with, 
| when, by another arrangement, the fashionable equestrians could be 
|accommodated, and the young women and their interesting charges 
| amused, at the same time. Could not Mr. Barry be induced to open his 

Hippodrome for a certain time every afternoon to our young cavaliers and 
| their fair companions; admitting mere spectators, on the usual terms, 
|to witness the performances of the select circle nto which the Ring 
| would be converted ? 


A Rejected Conundrum. 
(After SipTHorRP.) 

Wuy would a manufacturer of locomotives be a first-rate Cook 
amongst Cannibals ? t ; 

Because he would be sure to make the “ Injians” (engine’s) tender ! 

A “Broomer.”—A Mrs. Bioomer, editress of the Lily, as an 
advance from the weakness of her sex, has—according to the New 
York — “the short dress and trousers.” So far so good. | 
When does the lady begin to shave? 
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THE CHARLES THE SECOND BALL. 


ince the announcement of the Cos- 
, tume Ball a good deal of excite- 
> ment has been prevalent about the 
Court regarding it. It is known 
that CHartes THE SEconp used 
orn = - - a Park, 
and it is thought thatjthis ammse- | en¢rée into the ball through a window and up a rope-ladder. 
ment of the Merry Monarch is| Lorp HuiKineTon hopes to be able to get into a p 
harmless, and may be repeated _on | he wore once in private theatricals, at the Parncess or WALES’s Court at 
the present festive occasion. Re-| Naples in 1814; and the ladies of tien are busy (for his lordship, 
wards have been offered at the Lord | since he came into his fortune, is become very economical) in trying to 
Chamberlain’s Office, for a means of | enlarge it. 

keeping the ducks awake till twelve | Lany Howxpury expects ‘ere a gteat sensation, and not at a 


and rehearsed the part before Mr. Twentystone, he ordered the 
whole family up to their rooms, and the dinner to be covered, until 
they were. 

*Lapy Rosa is so delightful,” Varees says, that he thinks “ one 
can’t see too much of her.” 

Lorp Viscount Metausetan has put himself into the hands of 
new artists, and will appear with the cheeks, hair, and teeth of twenty. 
He has selected the character of Lonp Rocuester, and has sent a 


o’clock at night. large expense; having attired herself and daughters, each in a curtain 
of the state bed at Ivybush, wie which Cuar.es THE Seconn passed 

three days after the battle of Worcester. 

If the Lorp Mayor is invited with his suite, the City Marshal, of 
course, will go as MARSHAL TUREBN. 

Lorp Tom Noppineton was much surprised when he heard that 
_ | CHARLES THE Seconp had been up a tree; and always thought that he 

For , the same reason as their! ran for the Oaks. His opinion was that Citaktes THE Seconn had had 
Graces’, the parts of Maids of | his head cut off, just before his son, James Ta® First, came into this 
Honour are not in much request. | country, from Scotland,—where Lorp Tom goes shooting every year. 
But for the character of CaTHERINe | Mz. BLanp Varces, who is the most notorions wag at Sprart’s, said, 
Hype, who married the heir to the 
throne, there are numberless pro- 
posals among the young ladies of the 
polite world. 

For the character of the DuKE 
oF BuckinenaM (of CHARLES THE 
Seconn’s time), who kicked down a 


We hear that some Duchesses de- 
cline altogether to assume the cha- 
racters of their namesakes in the time | 
of CHARLES THE SECOND; and that | 
the Dukes, their husbands, perfectly 
agree in this spirited decision. 





Marquis or Montrose—after his decapitation. Tom NoppincTon 
said he would be hanged if he. went as Monrose, which Varcrs 
said was more and more in character. 
He knew that he had shot the Duxe’s country, and hoped to shoot 
there again; and he thought “it was devilish dangerous, begad, in those 





e’s dress, which | 


account for it, we 


Lorp MuppEuEaD, and the Lorp Viscount WiLpGoose. 


The young gentlemen about Downing Street are reading the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, and acquiring assurprising fund of historical know- 
APELY’s son, who is eighteen, and has just 
entered the Foreign Office, proposes to appear as CoLBeRT: whom 
GuTTLETON admires, not as a minister, but as inventor of Colbert-soles. 


Young Tape y, old 


Vanver Soucuey, of the Dutch Legation, announced at the Club that 
he would go as the PenstonaRy DE Wirt. ‘ 
of de witt,” said Fricrtac; and added, that Counr Narcisst (the 
envoy from Pumpernickel) had best assume this character, because the 
women are always tearing him to pieces. 

GENERAL THE EArt or Stoweo (who does his best to be an F.M.) 
has just been credibly informed that a work exists—a remarkable work 
—although a light work he may almost say a biographical work—relative 
to the times of CuarLes THE SEconD, called Pepys’ Diary, and pur- 
porting to be edited by a member of their Lordships’ House, the Lorp 


| Viscount BRAYBROOK. 


GENERAL Sioweo has, therefore, presented his compliments to Lorp 


| Viscount BrayBrook, and a to know if the Viscount has edited 


the work in question? Should his lordship’s reply be in the affirma- 
tive, GENERAL Lorp Stoweo will write to the Librarian of the British 


| Museum, to know: Ist, Whether the work, entitled, Pepys’ Memoirs be 
| inthe Library of the British Museum? 2nd. Whether that work contains 


| THE SECOND ? 


an authentic account of the reign of his late Majesty, King Cuar.es 
3rd. Whether the Librarian of the British Museum can 
bring the volume, if a rare one, to Slowgo House? and, 4th, If not, 
whether, and at what time, GENERAL THE Hart oF SLowco can consult 


| the work in question at the British Museum ? 


The two little Miss Bupps (who go about with Lapy Craps) have 
had another contemporary work lent to them by their cousin Row ey, 
and are busy reading Grammont’s Memoirs. When Lapy Crasp 
heard that her wards were reading history, she was highly pleased, and 
observed that she has no doubt the volume is instructive, as the family 
of GrammonrT is one of the highest in France. The Miss Bupps say 
the book is—very instructive. 


Miss Grice, who is exceedingly curious in books and antiquarianism, 


has come upon some surprising illustrative passages in ber Papa’s 
library, in the works of WycueRLeY and Sir C. Sepiey, and in 
SUCKLING’s poems. 

CotoneL Sir Nicest M‘Assrer, who has the largest and blackest 
whiskers not only in the Horse Guards Green, but (with the exception 
of one sapper, now at the Cape of Good Hope) in the British army, 
when he heard that whiskers were not worn in the time of CuaRtes 
THE SEconp, and that gentlemen would be expected to shave, instantly 
applied for leave of absence; and, if that is refused, he will send im his 
papers. 

Lapy Rosa TweEntystone and her “zr have been_ to 
Hampton Court, and taken careful note of the Lzzys there. But 
when they came down to dinner in the dresses which they had prepared, 


grand fortune without being able to 
hear a great, 
number of noblemen named; among others, Lorp ADDLESTONE, 


‘ Behold de miracle instead 


put bad ideas into other fellas’ I 
republican fellas.’ Mr. Varces said that Lorp ‘fom needn't be afraid 


Tom Noppy said that Varces was always chafling him. 
Lorp AppLestonE —when his librarian informed him he had heard that 





papillote of bank-notes. 

If these are scarce, as his steward informs him, his Lordship’s man 
is directed to use promissory notes bearing his Lordship’s valuable 
signature. 

The young officers of the Eclectic Regiments, horse and foot, Cornets 
and Lieutenant-Captains with ten shillings per diem of pay, are greatly 
— at the idea of having to pay £40 a piece for their wigs at the 

all. 

It is said that a venerable Prelate of a Western Diocese is going to 
represent all the seven recusant Bishops of James’s time at once; and 
CaRDINAL DE Retz, who had a genius for conspiracies, fights, rows, 
and hot water in general, has a representative in Golden Square, with 
a hat and costume ready bought and paid for. 

Ensicn anp Lieutenant I1pton, of the Coolstreams, says that he 
intends to take MarLBorovGH’s part as a young man, for he is very 
| good-looking, is as poor as a rat, and ready to lenew money of any 
| woman who will lend it. 





“List! Oh, List!” 

Tue Police-Commissioners issued a list of London Cab-fares, which 
have since been recalled, as they were fullof errors. It is very curious, 
| but a cab-fare seems to be a question which cannot be handled without 
; committing some mistake. ‘he poor Public is doomed, apparently, to 
be deceived on every side. Asif the Cabmen were not enough in all 
conscience to impose upon them, the Police must also lend their. aid 
to mystification and extortion. Between the Cabmen and the Police- 
men, a person will no sooner enter a cab, than he will think himself 
extremely well out of it upon payment of double fare. However, some 
| little indulgence should be shown to the poor Cabmen, supposing they are 
proved to have committed any slight overcharge, when the very persons 


who are appointed their judges commit themselves. We see clearly that | 
,a cab-fare is eternally destined to be one of those disagreeable subjects | 


| mile—or more, if there is a back-fare in question—of the same opinion. 


| = : z : 


upon which no two persons will ever be found to approach within a 


AMERICAN AMENDMENT. 
Tae Amer cans have improved upon the old English saying of ‘‘ Base 
is the Slave who pays;” for their strongest expression of horror is, 
“Base is the Slave who doesn’t pay.” 





VOL. XX 


Z 


jrequest to the Lord Chamberlain that he may be allowed to make his | 





that as ‘om NoppineTon had no head himself, he had better go as the | 
Lorp ‘l'om said he didn’t know, | 


confounded levelling times, by Jove, for fellas to go about, saying that | 
other fellas had their heads cut off; and that sort of thing, begad, might | 
heads, and radical fella:, and dam | 


about Azs head, and that if he lost it he wouldn’t miss it; on which 
Louis THE FourTEENTH as a young man wore a periwig powdered with | 


gold-dust—has hit upon a brilliant thought of his own, and ordered that | 
his wig shall not only be powdered with gold, but that he will have a | 
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| Koh-i-noor my own property, whenever I liked to wear it. 


| when he bought for me—as he has since had 

| say—little thought ‘would have the effect of making me forget my 

| own fireside, my own husband, and my own cog 
1g 


| Prince ALBERT wherever 


| earliest of risers; there 








THE CORRECT THING FOR THE EXHIBITION. 


First Little Gent. “Dasa my Burrons, ARRY! Tuat’s a NEAT SHIRT.” 


Second Little Gent. “ Wext, I RATHER LIKE 1T Mysetr, It’s Quite 
my Own Ipga!”’ 





HOW WE HUNTED THE PRINCE. 


Mrs. Fitzruss, of Baker Street, to Mrs. MActuistLe, 
of Klinkumpans, N. B. 
My DEAR JANET, 
“Te deluge of shillings having burst upon the Crystal Palace, 
I now have a moment’s breath to tell you all about it. For the first 
time—Sundays, of course, excepted—since the wonderful 1st of May, 


| I am again in my own little room, that was once such a dear of a 


boudoir, but is now become as melancholy as a dungeon, and as cold as 
an ice-house. CHARLEs says, it is all with my arias so long among the 
carpets of Persia, the veils of Turkey, and the shawls and embroidery of 


| Cachemire—and there may be something in it; for ever since the Ist of 
| May, I’ve driven directly after early breakfast to the Palace of that 


great Jin, Paxton, in Hyde Park, where for hours I’ve done nothing 
but think myself a great Princess of the Arabian Nights, with the 

“You may therefore judge, my own Janet, what it was to come 
home every evening to Baker Street ; with Cuartes—I will say it—in 
the worst of tempers, and wickedly wishing the Crystal Palace given up 
to Cox. SrstHore to blow into aillom of shivers. However, knowing 
that the mob would be let in like a torrent on the 26th, I was resolved 
to have the last minute out of my season-ticket, which CHaRLEs, 
the ill-nature to 


As if, when the 
24th was over, I shouldn’t forget the Arabian hts, the Persian 
carpets, the Turkish veils, and be as dull as ever. But even these 
sights—even these wonders, amongst which thousands of us ladies 
walked and sat, and sat and walked, like Queens on their coronation-day 
—all this was next to nothing to the delightful pleasure of attendin 
he went, swarming about him—as an ol 
gentleman observed—like bees about a furze bush. 

“You must know, | dear, that the QuEEN and the Prince are the 

Y ; efore, you may guess—no, you can’t, living in the 
wild wilderness you live in—but you might, rd you knew somethin 


| more of London-life—you might, I say, guess what it was to be up an 
| out and in the Glass Palace by a little past nine every morning, to be 


ready for the Queen and the Patnce; that they mightn’t stir a foot | 
without your following em. Well, as luck would have it, one morning | 
his Royal Highness came alone. I confess it; I have felt a little put | 
back—somewhat abashed by the mild, reproving glances of the QuEEN ; 
but for His Rovat Hicuness Prince ALBERT—it was plain from the 
moment he entered, that he had not the heart to look coldly upon 


ladies ; and so my love, you may be sure we made the most of his 
condescension 


“In a word, my dear, we never left him. Living where you live, | 


ou have heard a good deal of the excitement—the wild pleasure—of 
unting stags; of deer-stalking. Bless you, Janet, it can be nothing 


to the delight of hunting a Prince i and hunting him so close, that you | 


may have, for the rest of your life, every look and line of the royal 
countenance for ever impressed upon your loyal and devoted heart. I 
am sure, for my part—never, never can I forget the expression of His 
Rorat Hicguness Prince ALBeRt, on the —— of n 
Exhibition. But how should 1? when I was all but a hair’s-breadth 
upon his royal toes, the crowd of ladies so pushing one another, that, 
upon my word, my love, I thought for a minute of the Christmas 
gallery of a playhouse—it was more like it than the é/ite—for there 





| 


May, in the Glass | 


were many of our Jocale present—of Baker Street. But then the | 


Prince was so affable—so kind! And though, perhaps—I say, perhaps 
—His Royal Highness would have liked to be left a little to himself, 
studying the commerce and things of all nations,—still he never so much 
as frowned; but, with the best of breeding, smiled; I say, with the 
best of breeding—for I am sure it must have taken the royal mind a 
little trouble to do so. 7 

“You will laugh, my dear, when I tell you that we positively followed 
His Royal Highness from one end of the world to another. When he 
dropped in upon the East Indies, there we were at Bombay, Calcutta, 

ras, and Singapore. When he made a move towards China, to 
China we followed him! When he made for Switzerland, with His 
Royal Highness we enjoyed the bracing air of that land of WILuiAM 
TELL. hen he drew up before the Queen of Spain’s jewels, didn’t we 
all so cluster about that it nearly took three policemen to what they 
vulgarly called, ‘break the ring! ; , 

“But all pleasures—even the delight of Prince-hunting—must have 
an end!—Here I am at home again, in my own dull, dingy corner ; 
and though, now and then, I lean back in my chair, and, shutting my 
eyes, do almost see those dashing carpets—those dear veils—those loves 
of shawls—still I cannot wholly dismiss the sad feeling—the shocking 
conviction—that I am again at home—again in Baker Street—again 
restored—as Cuar es said, this very day, with a grim, unearthly smile 
—restored to the circle of my family, with all its duties. ; 

“T suppose, my love, that, after a time, I shall get reconciled to the 
change. In the meantime, bestow your dearest wishes, and best 
sympathy, upon your affectionate and melancholy friend, 

“Jutta Firzpuss. 


“P.S.—On Monday the Glass Palace is thrown open to the mob. I 
shudder for the consequences. Is it not as if Cinderella’s my ow 
was to be tried by the horrid giant that wore seven-leagued boots? The 
Saturdays still remain for us; but, after the mob, will they—can they 
—be endurable? Of course the QuEEN and Prince—they are gone to 
Osborne—will never visit the Crystal Temple more! 


“ Baker Street, May 24th, 10 p.m.” 


THE BRITISH BROOM GIRLS. 


ouBTLEss it is not generally 
known tiat there is a large 
class of useful servants of the 
public, the “Street Orderlies,” 
whose services are not only not 
remunerated, but are even ren- 
dered at a considerable expense 
to themselves: as the apparatus 
which they use for sweeping 
the streets is not ——— either 
“ by the parish, or the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, or any public 
association for promoting the 
office of scavenger. Indeed, their 
utility had been altogether un- 
acknowledged till Mr. Paxton, 
the other day, speaking, at the 
banquet given to the foreign 
Commissioners at Richmond, of the unexpected cleanliness of the 
Crystal Palace floor, said that 


“ As a policeman had remarked to him, the building had been kept completely clean 
by the rich silk dresses of the ladies.” 








Mr. Paxton had devised some contrivances expressly for sweeping 
out his Palace ; but these have been rendered superfluous by the ladies’ 
trains; which, in fact, are everywhere superseding besoms. Of course, 
it is im consequence of the length of her garments that the fair 
pedestrian, in perambulating our thoroughfares, interferes with the 
operations of the regular dustman. He, indeed, may complain that 
long dresses, in gathering up the dust, take the bread out of his mouth ; 





but the public is the gainer by this admirable fashion, so well calculated 
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to make the pavement look tidy, and hide a chaussure of which the 
appearance would be different. ‘hus to veil from observation a very 
important point in beauty, indicates a considerate —_— on the part 
of our CINDERELLAS towards those of their sisters to whom a 
an 


with respect to foot and ancle, has been less bountiful in form, 


| more so in size, than to themselves. It ~, however, be confessed 


| that so studious a concealment does not so muc 


| among old gentlemen from the Fast. 


h evince gout as suggest 
— be imagined to be 

est, as it used to be 
to 


goutiness; a state of lower extremity which 
as frequent now among young ladies in the as : 
But then it is pleasin 


| contemplate the indifference to admiration, and the sacrifice of feelings 


| of vanity to practical usefulness, exemplified in this t 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
\ 
| 





ruly sweeping 
reform of Fashion. Punch, nevertheless, would suggest a little econo- 


mical improvement in the make of trailing gowns. Botanical decorations | delighted at the English theatre. 


of various kinds are common embellishments of feminine costume. 
Let the hems of ladies’ long dresses be trimmed with broom. 


A DRAMATIC APPEAL AND SUGGESTION. 
To Mr. MitcuHe t (of the French Plays), favoured by Mr. Puncu. 





say that i aman English 
dramatist of an industri- 
ous turn of pen, you will 
readily understand that 
T have re-bottled a good 
deal of French wine into 
English vessels, flavour- 
ing with brandy, &c., to 
suit the English market. 
However, to drop meta- 
o as vulgar and slow. 

am a dramatist ; and 
by at least a dozen en- 
thusiastic worshippers 
who meet at the Dumas 
Head, am considered to 
be ¢he man destined to 
redeem the English 
Theatre—with all its 
seediness and slowness 
—to the spiciness and 
’ vigour of the French 
Ui stage. With this view, 

i RES I have produced plays 
/ that have been in their 
turn ‘A ‘Tremendous 
Hit’—‘ An Unparalleled 
Blow ’—‘ A Never-to- 
be-Equalled Sensation,’ and so forth. Only two or three weeks ago I 
brought out Zhe Amiable Cannibal—in which a Siberian spendthrift 
devours three of his creditors to hurried music—with an alarming 
effect, a tremendous blow, Sir, at the legitimate drama. The mornin 
after, the statue of SHAKESPEARE over Brary Lane portico was foun 
cracked through and through ; and I am proud to believe will never 
be mended. But to ~ immediate purpose. 

“You have read of the daw in peacock’s feathers. In confidence, I 
am a repetition of the condition of that very bird; and for this, Sir, 
I may thank, or rather abuse, you. All my dramas have been put forth, 
with not a word of their origin: and my friends have thought mea 
man of wonderful fertility of invention. Yes, Sir, I have been cousi- 





dered and worshipped (as such happy beings are worshipped in England) | ' 


as author—dramatic author. : ; 

“And now comes your deuced French company to play in their 
original French all my English productions. One by one my plays 
are taken from me. One by one my peacock plumes drop from my 
tail; and if your confounded company remain long with us, I shall soon 
not have a single feather to strut with. But this comes of your 
infamous Free Trade! This comes of admitting French e- free of 
duty, like French shoes—to the destruction of the English dramatist 
and the British shoemaker. 

“ However, quitting a consideration of my own wrongs, let me—at 
this genial season of universal philanthropy—suggest a mode by which 
the true English dramatist may yet benefit his species and put a trifle 
in his pocket. At St. James’s you are now playing Une Bataille de 
Dames ; and at the Olympic the same piece is turned inside out as 7'he 
Ladies’ Battle, Now, as our French visitors—ninety-nine out of a 
hundred—know scarcely a word of English, and as all Frenchmen 
know French plays as they appear, why not turn the English Theatre 
into an English school for the foreigner ? : j 

“ For instance, let every line of Une Bataille de Dames be—line by line 





-—ERTAINLY, Sir, when I 


| 


| 





—uttered by a French prompter, bestowed in the middle of the stage, 
as at the Opera—each line being translated by the actor into sound, 











Boor 1s JUST THE THING FOR YouR Lxgs.” 


against each other with such perseverance, that they would be equally 
justified in Italianising into 
“* Toujours fidéle,” 


iT 
literal, English. Thus the Olympic Theatre would be a very useful 
school; and, for once, English actors would be really teachers. 1 do 
not expect that M. Recnrer himself can be translated—I mean his 
genius—but we might have all his words; and thus Frenchmen visit 
the play-house for instruction, getting as much amusement as—as they 
could. Any way, the reproduction of a modern French play ought to 
have a great attraction for the mind of the Gaul. He leaves it in the 
Palais Royal, and he finds it in Wych Street. This must excite in him | 
endearing associations of his country ; just as if inviting a Frenchman 
to the Piecaien to dinner, he was to have, warmed up, the very vol-au- 
vent he had left half-eaten at the Zrois Fréres, The dish would still smack 
of home, and that, too, very pungently. His patriotism would be 
flattered by that stale vol-au-vent at the English hotel, as it must be 


“Sir, I have thrown out a suggestion that, if ac'ed upon, may be 
some small compensation to one of the many victims of Free ‘l'rade, and 
am yours, 


* Dramatic Authors’ Society.” ‘An EnGiish Dramatist.” 





FERRAND AT AYLESBURY. 


In the time of the plague, SoLomon Eactz, naked aid with a pot of 
burning coals upon his head, went through the city of London crying 
“Woe! Woe!” That acre has renewed his youth in BousrreLtp 
FERRAND ; who last week visited ey. not naked, it is true, but 
clothed in yarn from the imaginary Wool-League—(the league of Pro- 
tected Sheep against Free-Trade Wolves )—and_ carrying burning coals 
uot on his caput, but iz it. We give a few red-hot samples : 

“ Bricut would be hanged at Manchester—Conpen at Leeds—and Siz James GRAHAM 
at Carlisle!” 

Thus Justice shall not only keep her sword and scales, but shall enjoy 
her triangle. 

“ Then, too, anew Reform Bill was talked of ; but he warned the Government that the 
Reform Bill which swept away the Protectionists would sweep the Duke or BepFrorp out 
of Woburn Abbey; would, in all probability, sweep the crown from Her Mavesty’s 
head ; and would, if he were not cautious, sweep Lonp JoHN RussE.u’s head from his 
shoulders.” 

The Duke or Beprorp “swept”—the QUEEN’s crown “swept ”— 
Lorp Joun’s head “swept!” And such sweeping is only to be prevented, 
by Protectionists with bran-new brooms ! 
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AN INGENIOUS FELLOW. 


“ Look HERE, MY Boy ! 


Se 


Tue Box MAKES a CaPiTaL TABLE, AND THE 
[Pocket-book disappears. 


Musicians Playing on Words. 
Tue two Italian Operas are running BeEeTnoven’s great work 


oujours Fidelio the well-known motto of 
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ROCHFORT CLARKE’S 


moderate prices :— 


the Snakes ’ 
Tunic for Infant Hercules 





** SERMONS 


Messas. Smoucuey, Stoucuzy, anD Company, of Holy- 
well Street, anxious to aid in the great moral movement 
which has, with such true delicacy of feeling, just been set 
on foot in reference to works of Sculpture, are now pre- 
pared to substitute for the extremely unbecoming garb of 
Nature, a large assortment of left-off wearing apparel; 
which it is hoped will meet the requirements of good taste 
and decency combined. The stock contains every variety 
of costume to suit every variety of Statue, at the following 


A Pair of Check Pants, for Apollo Belvedere . 
Stout Jersey Shirt, for Hercules . , + 
Superior ditto, warranted to wash 

Boy’s Suits for Cupids—complete 

Liveries for Mercury (from) . ‘ ° 
500,000 Straw Bonnets for Venuses at (each) 
Classi¢al Cothurni or Buckskins, for Diana PF 
Doeskin Suit for Laocoon, and Eel-skin ditto for 


Turkish Trousers for Greek Slave _ 
Double-milled Overcoat for Dying Gladiator oe 


Statues supplied by contract with two or three suits per 
annum at moderate prices—The old ones to be returned. 


THE ACHILLES WAITED UPON FOR ORDERS, IF REQUIRED: 


IN STONES.” 


£ a. a, 
010 0 
0 4 6 
05 9 
115 0 
2 5 0 
0 1 43 
210 0 
510 0 
012 6 
015 0 


_ 
= 











NOTES AND QUERIES 
Connected with alate Magisterial Decision. 


Cartan Pauterr Somerset has been receiving, during his imprison- 
ment in the Coldbath Prison, numerous visits. In fact, he may be said 
to have held a /evee every day. The Odserver informs us, that at one 
time six carriages were waiting outside the prison-door. All these 
carriages, more or less coronetted, had brought sympathisers to the 
incarcerated Captain. 


Upon the strength of the above note, which has not been contradicted, 


we beg leave to put the following queries :— 

Whether the same indulgence would have been shown to any other 
prisoner—suppose we say, Bri SyxKes ? 

Whether Birt Sykes would have been allowed to reeeive visitors in 
the same way as the Captain ? 

Whether the visitors of Birt Sykes, no matter whether they came in 
eabs, or in donkey carts, or on foot, would haye been treated with the 


| 





same courtesy, and admitted within the gates with the same sympathetic | 


attention, as the titled visitors of the Captain P 


Whether they would not have been sent away altogether, or else | 


directed to call on some particular day at some particular hour ? 
By whose orders were these indulgences 


shown to CaprTaIn | 


Somerset, which, it is perfectly fair to presume, would never have been | 


granted to Bitt Sykes—unless Brin 
Uncle or an Aunt connected with the aristocracy P 

And lastly, by whom were the orders signed to admit the visitors ? 

Here our queries end. We are sure the orders were not signed by 
Mr. Harpwicke. He, whose conduct had been so justly impartial in 
the first instance, would never have been guilty of an act of such gross 
partiality in the second. We will at once acquit him of any suc}: 
weakness. But the orders must have been signed by some magistrate. 
We must say, then, that the magistrate in question had no right to 
interfere with the sentence of another m 
of certain favours to weaken the force of that sentence. 


yKEs had happened to have an | 


istrate—and by the granting | 


We think that Brut Sykes, and all the other inmates of the prison, | 


have a just cause of complaint, and that he and they should be allowed 
to receive visitors and sympathisers in any numbers, and at all hours, 
until further orders. 
Pre-Raffaellite Taste. 
Tne Pre-Raffaellite Brethren may be said to have come out at the 
Academy this year very strong—as a glass of grog is strong—that is, 
stiff. But these gentlemen really do paint hay and he 





THE FLOWER FOR THE FARMER. 


AmonG the multitude of fine things at the Exposition, Mxssrs: 
BALLANTINE and ApaM exhibit the stained glass window, executed in 
the Elizabethan style, of the entrance-hall of Glenmoriston. Jn noticing 
this contribution to the industry of an industrious world, the Times 
remarks— 

“This seat is held directly from the Crown, on the condition that the proprietor, 
when required, shall present the Sovereign with a Red Rose on the festival of St. Jony.” 

To the political economist and reflective poet, this equally advan- 
tageous and sentimental tenure of an estate naturally suggests emotions 
which find inadequate expression in the subjoined 


SONG. 


Oh! my rent is but the red red rose 
That blooms on St. Jonn’s day; 
Would that each Farmer, all he owes, 
As easily could pay! 

Oh! then no more his manly brow 
Contracted would you see; 

His prospects, all so gloomy now, 
Couleur de rose would be. 


Yes, then Protection’s bootless ery 
He quickly would give o’er ; 

Grow his December rose, and try 
The other plant no more. 


FE’en Cuow.er’s mind might be content, 
For aught a body knows, 

In case the British Farmer’s rent 
Were but the red red rose. 


Liberality to Workmen. 


As the poor Members have been so terribly overworked this session, 
we suggest that a holiday be given to them, to enable them, like all 
other workmen, to visit the Great Exhibition. The Sreaxer might 


| take them out like a school, walking himself at the head of his boys, | 


| and, if they behaved well, treating each of them to a penny bun. 


We 


| are sure it would do the Members a great deal of good; for what with | 


the committees during the day, and the Irish speeches at night, they 
will be fagged to death, unless indulged with a little recreation. We 


rbage wonderfully | think Lorp Joun himself would be all the better for some amusement; | 


well. ‘There is something quite remarkable, if not characteristic, in | for we notice that he has been pué out more than once this season. It | 


their taste for fodder and pasturage, and doubtless they would revel 
among goose-grass. 


| is very evident, in his ease, that “all work and no play makes Jack aj [| 
» 


| dull boy 


. 
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THE PARADISE’ IN HYDE? PARK. 


Tue Lotus fruit was food so sweet, 
We read, in ancient fable, 

That none who once had tried the meat 
Could ever leave the table, 

Absorbed in blissful eestacies 
Of luscious deglutition ; 

So ’tis with us who feast our eyes 
Upon the Exposition. 


The loadstone mountain in the tale 
A prodigy enacted : 

From Sinpan’s vessel every nail 
It in a trice extracted. 

This was, no doubt, a rather tight 
Pull of Attraction’s tether ; 

But our Grand Fair’s magnetic might 
Draws all mankind together. 


Hysteric patients, mesmerised, 
‘Through certain looks and passes 

By modern warlocks, patronised 
Among the higher classes, 

Yield to the conjuror’s control 
With absolute submission ; 

But all the nation gives its soul 
Up to the Exhibition, 


Crystals, of late, have made some noise ; 
‘Their properties mirific 
Have been explored by little boys, 
And chemists scientific. 
At Crystals, such as Doctor Der’s, 
Or ReICcHENBACH’S, we wonder ; 
But, to the Crystal Palace, these 
Must one and all knock under. 


Around the Sun each planet whirls, 
(By leave of Doctor CuLLen, 
And all the other saints of Thurles, 

Astronomy so dull in) ; 
But on an orbit wholly new 
This world henceforth will enter, 
And sages will in Hyde Park view 
Our system’s future centre. 


THE SUREST ABOLITION OF WAR. 


WE have agrand notion for the total aho- 
lition of war, which we freely make a present 
of to all Peace Societies. Let them propagate 
it far and wide, and act upon it, as wah as 
they can. It is well known that a Free- 
mason is forbidden by his oathto injure, much 
less to slay, a brother mason. Cases have 
been known of soldiers being saved on the | 
field of battle from certain death, by their 
making, at the critical moment, the masonic | 
sign. Our notion, therefore, is to send 
peaceful agitators amongstithe army, to 
induce the soldiers to become Freemasons. 
Every soldier gained over to the good cause 
would be enlisted in the grand army of 
peace ; and when every English soldier had 
sworn to obey the benevolent laws of Free- 
masonry, then let our peaceful agitators 
cross the Channel, and begin in France what 
jae had ener achieved ¥so successfully 
in England. hen the French army had 
been gained over in the same way, there 
would be for ever an end of war between 
the two countries. It would be the mad- 
dest folly—which no government, however 
Whig or Tory, could scarcely be guilty of 
—to send an army of Freemasons against an 
army of Freemasons. It would be curious 
to notice a regiment of English being 
ordered to fire on a regiment of French, 
and suddenly dropping their muskets as 
they saw the latter make the mysterious 
sign of Freemasonry. We prophecy that, 
with two armies, composed of such brotherly 
materials, not a limb would be hurt, not a 
single life would be lost. 


Nakcissus, imaged in a fount, 
is own phiz did discover, 
And of himself, as bards recount, 
Forthwith became a lover. 
Joun Butt, to quite as deep a pass, 
Has with Jonn Butt been smitten, 
Beholding, in his pile of Glass, 
The glory of Great Britain. 





Like one absorbed by wine, or love, 
The Palace of All Nations 

Has elevated JoHNn above 
All base considerations ; 

Rapt in an ecstacy sublime— 
A lofty kind of dizziness— 

He ’ll bid you call another time, 
Whate’er may be your business, 


Now, JoInvi.1z, might invading France 
Have come and ta’en possession ; 
Now, Pius, now had been your chance, 
My Pontiff, for Aggression ! 
You had aroused as little storm, 
Or outery, had you waited, 
As happens under chloroform, 
When limbs are amputated. 


Had Woop his budget kept till now, 
That we ’ve the Exhibition, 

There ne’er had been the slightest row 
For any imposition. 

Gorged with his feast of eye and mind, 
Joun lies a heedless victim, 

Like a full boa—disinclined 
To stir, although you kicked him. 


I’m glad to see you, good Jonn But, 
Grown so enthusiastic— 
A lover of the Beautiful, 
And Art and Genius plastic; 
Yet admiration, gentle Jonn, 
Should not transcend a// measure; 
Just mind how politics go on, 
Whilst you indulge in pleasure. 





The End of a Prime Ministex. 

Ons of the last horses at the Derby was 
Prime Minister, This was nothing very ex- 
traordinary, for what can be expected from 
a Prime Minister of the present day but 
Finality ? 

















INTERESTING MEETING. 
MoNsrzuR JuLes Janin was | never forget the meeting. 





it, as if it were a long-lost child, in the fondest manner. 


RicHaRDsON were not worthy to associate with /a delle Clarisse of 
| Monsieur Jutes Jantn. Persons who were present say they shall 


introduced, for the first | 7 


time, last week, to an| ae. a 
BRADSHAW OUT-BRADSHAWED. 


English copy of Clarissa | 

Harlowe. The meeting | : 4 ae 
wasa most interestingone., BrapsHaw has met with a powerful rival. We are afraid his claims 
The celebrated Feuille-| to non-intelligibility are for ever extinguished. A book has been pro- 
toniste evidently did not | duced by the extraordinary ingenuity of man, which requires more skill to 
know the fair stranger at | fathom, and greater time to comprehend, than BRapsuaw’s Guide ; and, | 
first, and was about to /| to increase the difficulties of reference, is about six times the size. Seek | 
eut her with the greatest for what you will, it requires a whole day to find it. The very moment 
indifference, with a paper | You have found it, a gong is sounded, as if to announce the discovery to | 
knife, when his attention the world, and you are hurried away, without being allowed a minute | 
was directed by a friend to | 0 examine the object of your search. > 

the name on the title-paze.| ‘The great rival to Bradshaw, we allude to, is the Oficial Catalogue of 
The shock was too much | ‘4e Exhibition. We have been told of the unfortunate instance of an 
for the susceptibility of | elderly gentleman who was determined to go regularly through the 
the French critic; and, | Catalogue. He started with No.1,and there he has remained ever 
colouring faintly, he sur-| Since. He has been —s for No.1 all through the building, but 
veyed the English form of | cannot possibly find it. Unless the Catalogue is taken away from him, 
Clarissa Harlowe with feel- | We are afraid that this elderly gentleman will be the only individual in | 
ings of the most lively London, who, by the time the Exhibition closes, will not have seen it. 
curiosity. He looked at | This Catalogue is very cleverly contrived for increasing the receipts of 
it in every possible way, | the Crystal Palace, for we are positive that a person would be able | 
as though he were en-|t0 see the beauties contained in it in one-fourth the time without | 
deavouring to recollect its | the Catalogue than with it. 

features, and played with | : — eens 
After a whole | 





A New Backer Stopper. 





afternoon, passed in this wild ebullition of feeling, he lifted the book to | 
his lips, and, kissing it with the tenderness of a father, deposited it care- 
fully on the surface of a small volume which he had drawn out. of his 
pocket. It was the French translation of Clarissa Harlowe! Clasping 
the two volumes passionately together, he said, in a voice of choking 
emotion: ‘ Hmbrassez-vous bien, mes enfans, et tachez a comprendre que 
vous étes deux seurs qui se voient pour la premiere et la derniere fows.” 
He then tore one from the other, as though the humble Clarissa of | 


| 


Tu only valuable account to which the Marquis or Westminster. | 
and the other official (whose name and office we equally forget) may, 
perhaps, turn their ignoble privilege of walking backwards, is to take | 
the opportunity of asking the QuEEN to allow them to back out of it 
altogether. 


Punca’s Cuarter.—As many Points as possible. 
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Mr. Belt FOOLISHLY IMAGINES, BECAUSE THE MarBLE ARCH HAS COST 
Him about £150,000, THat HE MAY RIDE UNDER IT. 








LORD SEYMOUR AND THE “ARISTOCRACY OF 
BAYSWATER.” 


I:veryBopy is in arms—and the children especially are obliged to be 
in arms—on account of the gross invasion of Kensington Gardens 
by the afternoon equestrians. there were no better plea for 
aristocracy than that set up by Lorp Seymour on behalf of the 
horseback aristocracy in Hyde Park, we should begin to tremble for 
the peerage. ‘The flippancy of Lorp Szymour, at the expense of what 
he was pleased to cali “the aristocracy of Bayswater,” is not precisely 
suited to the present times; for these are not days when the wives, 
children, or even the nursemaids, of the Notting Hill patricians—the 
little Lord shall have his very little joke—are to be deprived of their 
play-ground or their walks, at the will of any other aristocracy who 
might find it convenient torun the risk of riding rough-shod over them. 
The idea of the Hyde Park Ride being a sight that any one cares 
about, except the snobs who go to see, and the nobs who go to be seen, 
isaremnant of effete flunkeydom. If there are some persons who cannot 
exist without the odour of aristocracy, and aristocratic horse-flesh, there 
is Batty’s Hippodrome at the service of both parties. ‘There may be 
a few poor creatures still remaiaing, who would be content to be 
smothered in dust kicked up by the horse of a Lord, and who would 
luxuriate in the chance of being run over by an aristocratic equipage ; 
but the number is now, we think, so small, that the locality we have 
named would accommodate the whole of them. At all events we 
recommend Lorp Ssymour, when he is again interrogated on any 
similar subject, to avoid his ill-bred sneers at suburban aristocracy, 
particularly when, as in this case, he is obliged to allege the “royal 
pleasure’ as the only warrant for the step he has taken. It certainly 
would not be the wish of royalty to have its “pleasure” urged as a 
reason for interfering with the harmless recreation of the middle classes, 
more especially when those classes are, at the same time, held up to 
ridicule by an i'l-mannered Lord—by courtesy—as the aristocracy of 
Bayswater. If Lorn Seymour wishes to make aristocracy ridiculous, 
he need not go out of his way to impute it to the untitled inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens. There is quite enough 


matter for sneering and sarcasm among the “order” as it stands. 





There are among the Lords themselves abundant subjects for ridicule 
and contempt—if such is the game Lorp SzyMourR would commence— 
without making imaginary additions to the body from among the 
respectable wliiodames of society. 


THE LAMENT OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


| Atas! for popularity—it is a fleeting flower, 

} That buds and blossoms, and decays almost within an hour ; 
Tis scarce a year ago that I was brought across the brine, 
To have a thousand worshippers bow daily at my shrine. 


To catch an early sight of me how fast the crowd would run, 
To see me sporting in my bath, or basking in the sun; 

| Or in the gentle arms of sleep beneath a summer sky ! 

No infant Hippopotamus was happier than I. 


They used to give me pails of milk—all genuine and true, 
But now among its tints I trace a skyish sort of blue: 
They used to come in carriages, and cabs and omniduses, 
To see the Hippopotamus of Hippopotamuses, 





No longer do the Visitors to my abode repair ; 
In vain I take a sportive bath, or snuff the evening air: 

{ To meet each other at my home no longer they appoint— 
The Hippopotamus is hipp’d—his nose is out of joint. 


Oh, where are all my worshippers—why am I left alone ? 
*Tis that a baby Elephant now occupies my throne. 

The Hippopotamus complaint, or mania, dies away ; 
Elephantiasis becomes the fever of the day. 


But let the clumsy infant its triumph now enjoy; 

The brute must quit its babyhood, and cease to be a toy. 
Oh, then, farewell for ever, its glories and its charms ! 
It can’t remain eternally an Elephant in arms. 


*Tis then the Hippopotamus will reassume its sway, 
Growing in popularity, as well as size, each day. 
| Glories will lie t upon our race—the public will allot ’em us ; 
| Then, hip! hip! hip! hip! hip! hurrah! hip! hip! for the Hippo- 
potamus ! 





\ 


NOT A DIFFICULT THING TO FORETELL. 


“ Ler THE Poor GIPSY TELL YOUR FoRTUNE, MY PRETTY GENTLEMAN.” 





Jonathan's un-Erotherly Love. 


Tur New York Herald wrote some time ago an alarmist article on the 
subject of England; and the same respectable authority now tells us 
that we were so terrified at the picture of the state of our country, that 
,ondon was at once convulsed. -There is some truth in this, however; 
for London was convulsed in reality, on reading the predictions of the 
New York Herald ; but it was with convulsions of laughter, from which 
we have as yet scarcely recovered. 


a 


Monster Away!—A brute, for whose head, if he had any, we 
bereby offer a reward of £500,000—has written to us to. inquire 
whether Fidelio is so called from the number of fiddles employed in 
playingit. Mn. Commissioner Mayng, do your duty. 
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Manager. ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—a—I mean Respected Individual, 
—In consequence of the Great Attraction of the Exhibition, or Crystal 
Palace, I beg to announce to you, that this Ridiculous Farce of opening 
my Theatre, will not be repeated; and your Order will be returned to 
you, on egytention at the Box-Office. 
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Here you have a Representation of that noble Character, the British 
Merchant, taking leave of his Senses—and his Business—to Lounge 
about the Crystal Palace. 


WORKINGS OF THE 























AWFUL RESULT OF GIVING A SEASON TICKET TO YOUR WIFE. 

Mary. “Please, Sir, Cook’s gone hout for a Noliday; and Missus 
didn’t say nothing about no Dinner, Sir. Missus went early to the 
Exhibition with some Lunch in a Basket, and said she shouldn’t be 
home until Tea Time.” 
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The Tradesman at the West End is shiliged to give up his Trade, 
and Breed Poultry. 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 
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things of fairy-land! 


feast of beauty t 
of these wonderful creatures. 


Oh, cruel Richarp Mayne, shabby RicuaRp 


YNE, 
If I could drive you where I chose, you’d 


““FARE IS FOUL,” OR THE CABMAN’S LAMENT. 


Arrn.—“ Lucy Neal,” 


I roox up in Piccadilly, 
And put the party down, 
At Ide Park Crystial Pallis Gate, 
Expectin’ arf-a-crown. 
The sum of von-and-fopence 
Is all I could hobtain, 
Accordin’ to the scale of fares 
Laid down by Ricuarp Mayne. 





never ride again ! 


| 
*Tis only two-and-eightpence | 
All from that blessed Bank ; | 
Vy ’taint enough to pay a cove | 
For leavin’ hof his rank ! 
And one-and-eight ’s the Cabman’s ’ire, | 
For witch we ’re bound to go 
From the , in Baker Street, 
Pangtheon, or So-oh. 
Oh, cruel Ricuarp Mayne, &c. | 


The fare from the Mu-seum 
Was a good six shillin’ job; 
But here they ’ve bin and cut it down, 
And now it is two bob! 
From the Thames Tunnel ’twas a ride 
Of full nine bob, or more, 
Witch Mayne’s New Tariff have redooced 
As low as four-and-four. 
Oh, cruel Ricuarp Maynz, &c. 


For the Great Western Railway 
Two shillin’ is the touch, 
Vilst five-and-six, I will maintain, 
Is not a brown too much. 
From Bow Street, Covin Garding, too, 
Vich neighbourwood I ’ate, | 
e fare, as vos a crown afore, 
Is lower’d to one-and-height. 
Oh, cruel Ricuarp Mayne, &e. 


Then, there ’s a certain building, 
Whereof I ’ave heer’d tell, 
The House of whatsiname—the Jug— 
Out there by Clerkenwell. 
I can’t quite say I knows the spot, 
ut surely ’tis a shame 
That only two-and-eight should be 
The ticket from the same. 
Oh, cruel RicHarp Mayng, &c. 





CertaIn insects are c 
the various seasons. 


The Hippopot 
more knowing loo 


THE FEAST OF THE HUMMING-PIRDS. 


oloured by their food ; taking the various tints of | 
ooking upon Mr. Goun’s hundreds of Hum- | 
ming-Birds—but now flashed upon the public at the Zoological Gardens | 
—we are almost made to believe that the winged wonders have fed | 
upon emerald, sapphire, diamond, topaz; all the precious jewels of the 
earth. These birds are the most marvellous development of natural 
brilliancy, and natural beauty; the most wonderful embodiment of the 
We would as soon attempt to give the colours of 
a rainbow with japan ink, as hope to give the faintest notion of the 
hat awaits the eyes—yes, and the hearts of the beholders 
So magnificent—so graceful—so strange, 
and yet so harmonious in their thousand gradations of form and colour. | 
amus—whose London life seems to have given it a'| 


It is two shillins only 
From Cre-morne and Woxhall ; 
It used to be twice that, at least,— 
jqAnd not too dear at all. 
Tis two-and-four from Dury Lane ; 
, Three from the Surrey Zoo’ ; 
This is what that there Mn. AYNE 
Has been and brought us to! 


Oh, cruel Ricuarp Mayne, &c. 


Suppose a party ails you, 
ist you are on your stand, 

You must obey his beck and call, 

And come at his command ; 
The penalty is forty bob 

In case you should refuse, 
Vich you must pay, or go to quod, 

Accordin’ as you choose. 

Ch, cruel Ricuanp Mayne, &c. 


Your fare, when you are offered, 
_ And axes what it’s for P 
You may be let in for three pound, 
_Or else two months by lawr. 
This here’s insultin’ languidge ; 
So take care what you say ; 
And if you are a little fresh, 
You’ve got the same to pay. 


Oh, cruel Ricnarp Mayneg, &c. 


The Crusher at your standing 
Your umpire is to be, 

Wit h any partys as to terms, 
If you should disagree. 

*T will be no use to try it on; 
For my part, I despair 

Of screwing out one tanner more 
Than is our legal fare, 


Oh, cruel Ricuarp Mayyz, &c. 


This blessed Exposition 
l ~_ comes all this to-do ; 
wish the Prince was I knows vere, 
Feat ign byes 
ikewise that wicked paper, 
The Times, witch did. explain 
Our dodges, and did on us bring 
Down cruel Ricuarp Ma Ynez. 


,Ob, cruel Ricuarp Mayne, &e, 











JFL 
Sxercy or a “ Lorp oF THE CREATION” 
ON HIS RETURN FROM THE DERBY. 








LIBELS BY THE BUSHEL. 


Mr. Henry (the Magistrate of Bow 
Street) has lately been advancing a new 
truth, so perfectly astounding that we 
doubt if he will get any one to believe it. 
He remarked, that 

“The Medical Students of London were the most 
disorderly class with whom the Police and the Magis- 
trates had to deal.” 

This cannot be the case; at least, not 
a police case. We always imagined that, 
there was no_better-conducted class of 

ersons in the Metropolis than the Medical 
Btudents, We learn now, for the first time, 
with the greatest surprise, that they are 
ever taken before a Magistrate. In our 
simplicity, we thought that they were so 

uiet, go well-behaved at all public places, 
that a Police Office was the very last place 
where they were likely to figure in. Mr 
Henry must be uring under a mistake. 
He is probably confounding the Medical 
Students with the youthful visitors, in this 
merry month of May, to Exeter Hall—two 
very different classes of persons. However, 
we hope, that the Medical Students will not 
allow the above imputation to hang over 
them. We trust they will immediately hold 
a public meeting, and spare no amount of 
money, noise, and beer, in restoring their 
characters to the high standard of spotless, 
unsuspected purity yore claimed for 

esar’s wife and London Milk. A Medical 
Student should be not only pure, but above 
suspicion. 





EVERY LADY HER OWN HOUSEMAID. 

Ws have it on the authority of Mr. Paxton—who obtained the fact 
direct from an observant policeman—that the Crystal Palace gets 
thoroughly swept every day by the long dresses of the ladies. Mx. 
Paxton had invented “a machine of a hundred housemaid power” to 
remove the dust from the Exhibition; but the instrument is not required, 
for the ladies are the great dust contractors, who may be said to remove 
all the dust and dirt from the building by special train. 
there is considerable elegance in a dress that sweeps the floor, but we 
always thought the fashion involved much folly an 
we now discover that it embraces a vast amount of dirt. 
may well hide their heels, when we recollect the state of their stockings. 
Perhaps there may be some economy, as far as the keep of servants is 
concerned; for it seems that every lady of the long robe is, to a certain 
k; a better sense of the influence of society than | extent, her own housemaid, and takes away upon her dress and her 


We dare say 


extravagance, and 
‘The ladies 


when we first saw it—the Hippopotamus is a marvel; the Baby | legs, all the dust and rubbish, wherever she goes. 


Klephant—so grave in its infancy, showing a seriousness far in advance | 
of its teeth—the suckling Elephant is a marvel ;—but the marvels of 


marvels are Mr. GouLD’s Humming-Birds. 
And with what a wea J beneficence do they come to cheer, and—we | pry Eart or GLenGaLy presented a petition, the other day, to the 


should hope—to satisfy t 


of Koh-i-noors in feathers. 


Vexata Quasti0o.— Now, Cabbie, what’s your fare?” 


e lady world for the loss of the glories of the | pyouse 
Crystal Palace! There isone Humming-Bird—the only known specimen 
caught on the top of Chimborazo—that we can confidently produce as 
a worthy rival to the Mountain-of-Light. Onz?—There are hundreds | 





A Regular Miller. 


of Lords, praying for “ Protection to Home-Made Flour.” 
Under whatever disadvantage native industry may labour in competing 
with the foreigner, we always thought that a Briton could, at any rate, 
take care of himself in a mill. 


A Tria or Patrencs.—Waiting for your change at the Refresh- 
| ment Stall of the Exhibition. 
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And at her glasse, betwixte black veile and white, 

Wolde ponder which made her looke least a frighte ; 
d oft a nunnerie she thought aboute, 

But firste resolved to see ye season oute. 


Be OWe HMat¥e.—Another damosel I did beholde, 
That was a maide—some eighté sesons olde— 
That wolde the worlde renounce—nor did she err— 
For that ye worlde hadde done ye same by her. 


Pe Bishope.—A Bishope was there eke, a cholericke man, 
To re down heresye with booke and ban ; 
And heresye full shorte definéd he,— 
“ Heresye is the differing from me.” 
Unto the texte he wolde not lend his eares, 
That sayeth, “ Blessed are ye peace-makeres,” 
Or claimed himself that blessing, with increase, 
** Because,”’ quoth he, “I make knaves hold their peace.” 
Obedience unto Bishops he wolde preche, 
But to resist Archbishops still did teache ; 
And, eke, he was a prosecutor tight,— 
For if one of his parsons dared to write 
Or preche me his will—for Churche’s glory, 
He clapped him straightway into Consistorie. 
In quibbling, and in splitting of a hair, 
Was all his luste—and costes he wolde not spare. 


Ve Clerke of Orenforde.—A Clerke there was of Oxenforde, also, 


That shoulde have been at Rome long time ago ; 
Well coulde he logike choppe, and fairly make 
The worsté cause the beste, for Churche’s sake. 
And he had gotten him a benefice, 

And, though an Anglican, he was not nice, 

To lead his flocke righte cunningly from home’ 
Until he hadde them folded safe in Rome. 

He recked more of bowed back and bended xnee, 
Than of an uprighte life and honestie ; 

Of altars sette with. candles, and such showes, 
Than of the light a pure ensample throwes. 

And penne menne that did with him scolaie 

He thoughte it dutiful to lead astraie ; 

po pe | in hollow reasons was his speche, 

And well coulde he pervert, and well mistechie. 


De Curate.—With him there rode a Curate, fresshe and faire, 
In coate full long, and smoothe’y-parted haire ; 
At the West End, there, in a faire chapelle, 
From curates rounde aboute he bore the belle. 
With ladies olde and younge he was the rage, 
Both for his fastinge and his fayre language. 
He was a stoute ecclesiologist, 
And had his chancelle sette oute, as him list, 
With altar, and sedilia, and cross, 
Piscina, roode-lofte, awmrie, and rere-dos. 
He sette much store by bowinges Weste and Kaste, 
And kneelinges of fe people and ye prieste ; 
For prieste he did him clepe, and held it taunte 
To be styled Clergyman and Protestaunte. 
Fine were his handes, and fayre white was his skin, 
As was the surplice he wold prechen in ; 
Upon ye slie heard he confession 
From yongé women, that wolde flop them downe, 
And poure their little sinnes into his eare, 
That the poore Curate mote not help but heare. 
Though he saide nay, a sainte they made him still, 
And canonized their Curate, ’gainst his wille. 
So with a humble looke, and a proude hearte, 
This sely Curate he did ride a, 
Y-wrappéd in the gowne of selfe-conceite. 


De Sergeaunt of ye Lawe.—A Sergeaunt of ye Lawe next mote 


you meet, ’ 

That on black-letter bookés long had fedde ; 
Councils and cases in his rustie heade 
So jostled them, that plaine truthe had no roome 
For canonists and casuists to come. 
Well coulde he quote the rubricks through and through ; 
No ceremonie quaint, or wr newe, | 
But in ye auncient Church, he made it plaine, 
Place it. hadde once, ergo may have again. 
And when ye Bishopes raged, then furnished he 
Authorities againste authoritie ; 

ollow-eyed was he, lene as is a rake, 
And of a calfskin was his gowne y-make. 


De Dowagere.—A daintie Dowagére was in ye route ; 
Moche in ye worlde had she been knocked aboute. 





And, after trying pleasures every one, 
Of late had taken to devocion ; 

And well it liked her—for that it was newe. 
Plump was her face, and fayre, and red of hue ; 
Nice dinners made she for poor Curates meeke, 
To whom she wont of bye-gone sinnes to speake ; 
Upon an ambling pad rode she to Rome, 

For ye indulgence she ne founde at home. 


Ye Limnere and ye Architecte.—They hadden with them eke 
a young Limnere, 

An Architecte, besides, that was his frere, 
To whom their arte advance did seeme to lacke ; 
For why? Because that it wolde not goe backe. 
To be original, they did upholde, 
Artistes mote do what artistes did of olde. 
This one made churches, wherein that did painte 
Many a stiff-necked nunne, and long-toed sainte, 
So rude and harshe, men mote sweare they did see 
Ye thirteenthe, in re nineteenthe centurie ; 
And o’er such werkés each did praise ye other, 
And Architecte o’er Limnere made much pother, 
And Limnere in his turn o’er Architecte : 
Humbuggés were they both, I sore suspecte. 
To Rome they rode, so they informéd me, 
For childe-like Faithe, and early Pietie. 


Pe Carvinale.—Their leader was a stout carl, for the nones; 
Full bigge he was of brawn and eke of bones ; 
A redde hatte had he, and redde were his hose; 
A pastoral entuned he through his nose, 
That from ye Vatican had lately come ; 
And therewithal he ledde this route to Rome, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN TOLERATION. 


Illustrated by Punch in his own Parliament. 








orp JoHN Russett having, for 
the fiftieth time, ex- 
plained the provisions of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, for the satisfaction 
of Irish Members— 

Mr, Punch rose and 
said, it was a lamentable 
spectacle to behold men 
belying the whole of their 
past political life (Cheers 
Jrom Mr. Reynotps). 
Religious Liberty was 
the birthright of every 
Englishman; and when 
he said En lishman, 
he meant rishman 
(Laughter and cheers 
Srom the Irish Members). 
What epithet could he 
apply to that individual 
who, in this enlightened 
age, would exhibit him- 
self before the world as 
the champion of intole- 
rance—the promoter of 
persecution worthy of 
) the blackest annals of 
the darkest ages? (Hear, 
hear, and great cheering 
from the Irish Members). 
No term in the vocabu- 

_ lary of invective could 

adequately express the contempt and detestation which all right-minded 
men must feel for such a disgrace to his species. The mildest epithet 
he could apply to such a man would be ircompatible with his respect 
for the dignity of that House. (Loud cheers from the Irish Members.) 
Now, what would be thought of the intolerant bigotry which could 
have dictated such a pee in a document—now public property 
—(Hear, hear, and laughter)—as that which, with the permission of the 
Hlouse, he would proceed to read? The Hon. Member then, amid pro- 
found silence, read as follows :-— 
“Her Masesty and her Royal Government shall dispense her powerful protection 
and support the prelates when called upon, principally when it is necessary to oppose 
malignant men who attempt to pervert the minds of the faithful, and corrupt their 
manners; or when the publication, introduction, or circulation of bad and hurtful 
books is to be prevented.” 








This precious paragraph was neither more nor less than the production 
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of His Ho.iness the Pore. 
Members). It was the third article of the Concordat which had been 
just arranged between Pro Nono and the Queen or Spain. (“ Oh, 
oh !? from the Irish Members). 
specimen of intolerance? (Several Irish Members, “ No, no.”) No, no! | 
What was the perversion of the minds of the faithful which’ the | 
Queen or Sparn and her Government were to oppose? What were 
the bad and hurtful books whose circulation was to be prevented ? | 
Did not the Pore engage the Court and Cabinet of Spain to put | 
down Protestant teaching and Protestant literature by the strong | 
arm of the law? (Cheers JSrom the Majority of the House). There | 
was no bigotry im that stipulation, Oh! no, there was no in-| 
tolerance there—at least in the view of certain Hon. Members. | 
This was your liberal Pontiff! This was the working of your | 
mild, maligned, misrepresented, calummiated Charch ! And it was | 
mere fanatical prejudice that would deny that Church the glorifi- | 
cation of British titles of honour! He, Mr. Punch, could certainly 
not think so; and he must say he did think that Popery, progress- 
ing in France, domimeering in Italy, triumphant in Austria, rampant in 
Spain, (Hear, hear) and now aggressive in Bor! and, might, without the 
slightest violation of freedom of conscience, be met, and ought to be 
met, with the rebuff—imnocent as signal—with the solemn national re- 
pudiation of forbidding it to assume dignities, implying its recognition | 
by the British people. And England’s most. valuable contribution to 
the Industry of all Nations would be a piece of legislation which should | 
peace ably—bloodlessly—painlessly—erush the machinations of a priest- | 
hood conspiring, under the pretence of propagating religion, against | 
the liberty of E urope. (The Hon, Member sat pm amid tremendous cheer- | 
ing, mingled with frantic shrieks and yells from the Irish Members.) 


CONVERSATIONS IN CHINESE. 


We never knew the difficulty of | 
talking in Chinese till the| 
other day. We thought we | 
were rather expert in read- | 

_ ing the lids of tea-chests, and | 
$A) the inscriptions on Capratn | 
fs Pippv1n@’s five shilling pack- | 
“> ages; but when we came to! 
converse with the Chinese |? 
fit lady, at the Chinese Collec- 
its), tion, we found, to our morti- 
uly pe om fication, that she could not | 
| " yoy understand a word we sai | 
— a | oe ~=We have been deceived by | 
; ————— “A Howgua, or sold by Pip- 
DING, Or else our own vat rity | 
has made an April Fool of us; for when we paid F1-F1-O-You Nav-Tr- 
Sine (that is the name her Chinese godfather and godmothers gave her) | 
what we considered to be the prettiest compliment i in Chinese, she 
only laughed, and showed us her foot. We did not speak another word | 
of Chinese the whole day, exce pt to observe “‘So-so” to some = 
remark the Mandarin made. 

This Mandarin speaks English ; but as we could not understand him} 
any more than the lady understocd us, we infer that the English they! 
teach in China is no more English than_the Chinese which our tea-| 
chests profess to teach here is Chinese. Having presented him with | 
@ specimen of our 
English tea-plant, | > 
we returned to Fr- | ‘ 


She smiled, and 
showing us her foot 
again, invited us to 
sit down by her 
side. We soon dis- 
covered that this 
act of showing her 
foot was the highest 
favour she could 
bestow upon any 
one. She is very 
proud of it, and, 
considering it a mighty treasure, only displays it to a favoured 
few. We think she is very right, for certainly there is not another | 
foot like it in all England. Cryperetta’s slipper would be a police- | 
man’s boot for it. It is so small—so unlike the usual shape of a| 
foot—that it comes like a kick to one’s imagination when first told th: at | 
that circular piece of wood and leather has a lady’s foot inside. It is| 
more like the foot belonging to the leg of an old table than anything 
else. It is positively not as long as a teaspoon—and we are spe: aking | 
au pied de la lettre. How she balances herself upright upon such a! 


| 
| 








! 


} 





ih 

















(Tremendous Cheering, not from the Irish| mere ntehenel -pipe of a pedestal, is a marvel of equilibration. As it is, 


she walks—or rather waddles—for about six yards, and then sits down. 
You follow her with fear, holding your hands out lest she should fall. 


What did they think of that for a | Resting- places are dotted all over the Exhibition, to enable her to sit, 


after a tremendous journey of seven yards. She attempted to run; and 
really it was as ridiculous as a German e7/wagen attempting a trot. 

But she would sing. So, taking up a mandoline (which is very much 
like a banjo), she sang us a song, , which seemed compounded of the noise 
ithat cats make, and the sound of the hurdy-gurdy. It was most 
mewsical, most melancholy. It was a love song. If ever we fall 
| desperately in love with a Chinese lady, we only hope she will sing 
to us, for the very first‘note will be sufficient to eure us of our folly. 





| The lover who could still love after a Chinese love song must be an 
| arde ont lover indeed! All love songs are dreary enough ; but those of 
| China are certainly entitled to the first prize of dveariness. There is a 
fine, knife-grinding tone about them that cuts one to the quick. 

F1-F1 is attended by a Chinese waiting- maid, not dressed like our 
waiting-maids, in silks and ribbons, but all in black. She is not so 

nretty as her mistress—for what w aiting-maid ever was? But then 
she has the great charm of not singing love songs. 

Fr- “ has also two little cousins, as brilliant as butterflies. They are 
both related to the Sun, or the Moon, or the Great Bear; and in proof | 


of their celestial descent, one of them carries a oa of flags on his | 


back, similar to those carried by the Boulevard vendors of orgeat and 
limonade. 

F1-F1 was beginning to sing again. We turned quickly to the door, 
| when the Chinese Beauty, to chain us to the spot, artfully displayed 
her little foot. Even this temptation did not succeed. We hurried 
precipitately out of the place, and, an Italian organ happening to be in 
full blow outside the entrance, we listened with calm delight, and 
thought it the finest music in the world, 


TWO EXHIBITIONS IN ONE. 


It is said that the Great Exhibition takes away all the attraction of 
Parliament, though we scarcely knew that Parliament, at any time, 
possessed much attraction. It is said that the public ‘will not attend 
both to Parliament and to the Exhibition together, and the 7%mes 


| kindly recommends the former to shut up shop at once, and not take 


down its shutters again till 1852. We think there is no necessity for 
this, and we should be sorry to lose Parliament as long as SrprHorp, 
Drummonp, ReYNoOLpDs, and one or two others, are in it. We propose, 
therefore, that the two Exhibitions be co bined in one. Let. the 
sittings of + pore be held for the future inside the Crystal Palace. 
It would add materially to the interest of that great glass case of 
curiosities, and would be in perfect keeping with the building, especially 
as the Irish Members are at present making such exhibitions of them- 
selves. An appropriate space might be found for their deliberations 
amongst the department of Raw Materials. By this arrangement 


| the one Exhibition will not clash with the others and both will be 


| benefited. The only question is, whether the Building is strong 
enough to stand the thunders of Mr. Gratran’s eloquence ? 


Why, my Lords, Do ye not march Forward in Order?’ 


WE believe that the tune to which the Marquis op WEsTMINSTER 


} ~ 
jis in the habit of practising the celebrated crab step, is a March of 


Back. We never in our lives saw anything that t gave us such a perfect 
idea of the very opposite to the March of Intellect. 


| 
| 
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THE MORALS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
HE poet asks, 


“Ts there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose?” 

and finds that there are so 
many, that, to fix on any one 
is to cramp the use of that 
which is used to point it. So 
it is with the Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations. 
All sorts of morals grow cut 
of it, or are tacked on to it. 
You overhear them in the 
Crystal Palace; you pick them 
up in the Park ; they obtrude 
themselves upon you in lead- 
ing articles; they oust the 
weather in casual street-en- 
counters; they beguile the 
pauses of a quadrille, and set 
conversation a-going in the 
railway-carriage. We present 


eg | 
Ni 
sit 


te Fay ly 
HMA ANN \ 


ee 
ivy, US 


Gk y 
AY 
bh : 


Punch, who will 
enough to select those they 
like best. All are genuine, 
and the only fault we have to 
find with them is, that they 
cut each other’s throats. 

The Protectionist’s Moral,— 
Oh!—a pretty benefit to the 
country to flood us with 
foreign goods, ruin the home-market, and take all the gold out of the country! However, 
it will open people’s eyes to the humbug of Free ‘Trade. ; ; 

The Free Trader's Moral.—A wonderful sight: Llustrates pn seem | the inter-dependence 
of nation and nation, and proves, to demonstration, that the principles of Free Trade are 
those of nature and common sense. ; : 

The British Manufacturer's Moral_—By Jove, we must look sharp—or these foreigners will 
be cutting us out! 








The Foreign ditto ditto :— 
cré ! . ) 
oo ge After all, these Englishmen have some notions of their 
Corpo di Bacco! own, beyond machinery and penknives ! 


Mashallah! §c., Sc. 
SEASON TICKET AND FIVE SHILLING MORALS. 


The Dandy’s.—What a deyvilish pleasant lounge ! 
The Debutante’s—You know one meets everybody ! : 
Mamma’ s.—Well-educated girls appear to such advantage; and my girls are so well educated ! 
The “ Very Remarkable Man's.” By . Jove! How deuced little one knows, after all! 
_ Sir Charles Coldstream’s.—A lot of things one doesn’t understand, and a host of people one’s 
tired to death of meeting. 


MARITAL MORALS, 

| The Husband’s—Avoid the India Shawl and Lace Departments. 

The Wife’s.—Get the men to take you to see the stupid machinery, and you may get them 
among those sweet shawls, and those loves of laces ! 

SHILLING MORALS, 

The Artisan’s—I wonder how they’d get on without us?—Or we without them, for 
that matter. 

The Democrat’s.—Well, there’s something in that chap, Prixcz ALBERT, after all! 

The Communist's.—What a grab, if it wasn’t for the Policemen ! : 

The Red Republican’s.—Confound these English! They don’t seem at all ripe for revolt ! 

The Observer’ s.—U pon my word, One Shilling seems to make a better use of his time than Five! 

MR. PUNCH’S MORAL. 

' That the different nations of the world, and the different classes of society, might meet 
' oftener, with much advantage to each other. 





A BIT OF A TEASER. 


WE have, for some seasons past, been accustomed to “ dancing teas,” and other fooleries, in 
what is called fashionable life; but we have just been introduced to something new under the 
title of an International 7'A¢, which seems to us the climax of stupid absurdity. Why, 
unhappily for us, every 74é, or TEa—let ’s use the plain English word—is international, being 
a mixture of the British sloe, the American broom, the rich metropolitan loamy dust, and a 
slight addition of the real leaf from China. This is the true international tea, that is being 
perpetually consumed by all classes in this country, and, therefore, the assumption of the 
name is a piece of superfluous nonsense, which it is our duty to demolish. The same 
individual announces a second international 7hé for another evening. We trust in the mean 
time, she will find some more sensible name for her spread, and we would suggest that a 
“sloe affair”? would not be inappropriate. 





| 
| 


| 


a sample to the readers of | 
be good | 








THE DEAD LION AND THE LIVE 
PROTECTIONISTS. 


Messrs. Spooner, Newpecate, G. F. Youne, 
and others of the species, went down last week 
to Tamworth with bran-new shoes upon their 
feet, to eat their thistles in contempt of free oats 
and to lift up their voices—prick their ears, and 
“yerk their armed heels” at the memory of the 
dead lion, Sir Ropert. The party were refused 
the hospitality of the King’s Arms—it may be 
that the landlord foresaw the coming storm; it 
may be that he thought gratefully of the doings 
of Sir Ropert—and so they betook themselves, 
says the Daily News, to “asmall inn or spirit 
vaults.” Any way the party dined in the town 
of Tamworth. 

There was boldness in this; and boldness we 
must admire; for why, in the matter of protec- 
tion—which is “high rents” in one word—wh 
should we expect or desire in public men a deli- 
cacy that would be ridiculous with wheat at its 
present price; a sensibility only maudlin with 
oats and barley nowhere? Therefore, any way 
the party manifested proper public spirit in kick- 
ing the dead lion in his own lair. Had they been 
permitted to spread the table-cloth upon the 
church sl:bs that cover the lion’s ashes, the 
banquet would, doubtless, have had a greater 
significance; but as this was not to be com- 
passed, well, as near to the grave of the dead as 
could be, was the next best spot whereon to fleer 
and flout at the buried. 

Having dined, Mr. NEwWDEGATE was about to 
give voice and kick, when—says the reporter— 
“an enormous paving-stone was thrown through 
the window into the middle of the hall!” Mr. 
SPOONER, sagaciously reading the sermon in the 
stone aforesaid, requested NewrecaTE forthwith 
to desist. And then, many a Protectionist, re- 
flecting upon that stone did, like the contempla- 
tive animal enshrined in Peter Bell, 

. . . . “with action dull, 
Turn on the pivot of his skull 
His long left ear!” 


And then other stones—hard manna !—poured 
in; windows were smashed; and the fight began, 
and ended, as reporters have duly chronicled. 
With this history, however, we have nought to 
do, save to moralise upon the first granite shot 
fired into the middle of the hall. 

Now, this stone is clearly the grave-stone of 
protection. Upon it is written the epitaph of 
what is called the Country Party. This stone 
is, moreover, a living, practical epigram. It 
says: ‘‘ You ask for a dear loaf, and our answer 
is—‘ Cheap granite.’ ” 

Re-impose the Corn Laws, and—oh, Protec- 
tionists—take this as an earnest, that the very 
stones would rise as rose the quartern-loaf. 








To M. Soyer, on his “ Symposium.” 


Soyer, the praise thy skill deserves 
Is perfectly immense, 

For nice discernment in the nerves 
Of gustatory sense. 


But now Gore House hath been by thee 
So glaringly defaved, 

However good thy palate be, 
We must dispute thy taste. 


ADVICE TO PRE-RAFFAELITES, 


THE Pre-Raffaelite Brethren are right as to 
their age but we object to the rest of the 
name by which they call themselves. It should 
not be Pre-Raffaelite, but Pre-posterous. As 
these gentlemen depict rachitis, struma, and 
other diseased conditions of system so admi- 
rably, why do they not give up oils, and paint in 
distemper ? 
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THE EX-ACTORS OF DRURY LANE AND 
COVENT GARDEN. 


OME surprise has been expressed, 
that, notwithstanding the total 
alienation of Covent Garden, 
and the partial alienation of 
Drury Lane, from the pur- 
poses of the English Drama, 
there is still “‘a fund for the 
oor actors” of both esta- 

lishments. At the former 
there are no actors at all; and 
though there may be a few 
decidedly poor actors occa- 
sionally at the latter, we 
should think there will soon 
cease to be any claimant on 
the funds of either. Mr, 
Harvey, the worthy master 
of the Drury Lane fund, does 
annually his best—as it is his 
duty to do—for the purpose 
of exciting our sympathies on 
behalf of the concern over 
which he presides; but he 
has commenced talking in the 
singular number about “ Zhe 
Actor ” whose path is cheered, 
whose children are educated 
and whose widow is provided 
for, out of the resources of the 
charity. 

There is every prospect that 
this will soon become a literal 
fact, and that there will be 
only one Drury Lane Actor 
left to claim the benefit of the 
fund ; for we see no chance of 
any addition to the stock, 
orange as it takes, we 

elieve, three seasons during 
which there must be a con- 
tinuous engagement to entitle 
| one to become even a 
subscriber. 

The only way in which the 
fund can now be fed—except 
at the annual dinner—is by 
enlarging the sphere of its ope- 
ration, admitting Francont’s 
stud and Juniien’s French drummers, together with the Protectionists, 
who"perform there occasionally, to subscribe to the fund, and come 
upon it in case of necessity. ‘The Protectionists really have some right 
to be considered in the light of actors, for they do nearly all the “heavy 
business ” of the country, with a good share of the broad farce, neglect- 
ing, however, altogether the line of general utility ;—or, by the bye, 
what. would be much better, suppose the General Theatrical Fund, 
with its many claimants, were allowed to participate in the good 
things of its brother of Drury. We throw out this merely as a hint. 














A JEWEL OF A KING. 

In an article on the Great Exhibition in the Zimes, we are told that 
“the only King in India sent his crown, the coronet of his eldest son, 
and the turban of his prime minister.” We trust the distinguished trio 
will not catch cold by sitting bare-headed until the crown, coronet, and 
turban are sent home again. The articles themselves are, vulgarly 
speaking, “not to be sneezed at;” but there is no knowing what 
amount of sneezing may be the result of their absence from the heads 
of the King, the Prince, and the Minister. 

There seems something a little despotic, according to our free 
notions, ina King’s having sent away his Prime Minister’s turban to 
an exhibition in a foreign country. Nevertheless, humanity seems to be 
spreading ; for Eastern tyrants were not in the habit of limiting their 
meddling propensities to the turbans, but extended their operations 
frequently to the heads, of their servants and subjects. For what we 
know, the Indian Prime Minister may now be congratulating himself 
that it is only his turban, and not his head, that has been sent by his 
royal master as a contribution to the Great Exhibition. 





_A Pun’s a Pun ror a’ THat.—A Classical Shoemaker has advertised | of ours says, “he doesn’t know who the celebrated General may be, but 
his stout adults’ “right and left ” highlows as strong Men’s conscia recti.| he imagines it must be WasuinGTon.” 


| “th instant. Strange sail on the larboard bow. Hoisted the 


| Society, water-logged. Sent crew to take her on shore.” 


LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF H.MS. 
OF WALES.” 


(Flag Ship on the Serpentine Station.) 


« PRINCE 





Our readers are probably not aware that H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales,” 


is commanded by one of our most distinguished naval officers,—the | 
HonovuraBLe Bensow Hazy, Midshipman, As Louis PHILirre was | 
| called the NaroLeon of Peace, Mr. Hazy has been called the NELson | 
of ditto. We extract the following record of his services, given on the | 
occasion of his hoisting his Flag, by the spirited editor of Hoax’s New 
Nautical Record, | 


|_ “Mr. Bensow Hazy entered the Navy in 1844, and was present at 

| SrmPKIN’s action with the Policeman (E. 40) near Portsmouth. He 

|joined the ‘ Magnifico’ soon after, and headed a party belonging to | 
that ship, who petitioned the Admiralty to allow them to have a milch 
cow on board. ‘This daring action, it will be remembered, was not so 

| successful as might have been hoped. Mr. Hazy was repulsed with 
considerable loss. We next find oo (where, by-the-by, it has been | 

| hinted, several people would like to find him,) on the Mediterranean 

| Station. He made one of a body of volunteers who landed at Corfu 

jat night, to endeavour to ‘cut out’ the Rifles, on occasion of a 
ball, in which they succeeded entirely to their satisfaction. He was | 
three times employed on an expedition on shore in Albania against the 

| woodcocks, and twice comniel ; once, while gallantly dragging a piece 

| of fire-arms through a thick hedge, with its muzzle tow 


him; and 
once by a spent shot from Mr. Hicspy, who was in a distant portion | 
of the field. Mr. Hazy’s exploits at Malta will long be remembered. | 
He commanded the jolly-boat of the ‘ Sibthorp, 80, at the Regatta | 
of 1846. When a celebrated attempt was made to capture the hostile | 
cutter, ‘ Dun,’ Mr. Hazy volunteered at once, and was seen soon 
afterwards leading the ‘ Dun’ in tow; thus saving Her Magesty’s 
Fleet from a great deal of annoyance. He headed the Forlorn Hope at 
the attack on the Pit during the civil war in the Malta Opera, &c., &c. 
Mr. Hazy wears several decorations (at his parents’ expense).” 


How Puach became possessed of the official documents of the Flag 
Ship, is not to be explained here; and, until the gallant Hazy, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Serpentine Station, complains on the subject, 
we don’t think anybody else nas a right to. ‘The pardonable exultation 
of a sudden acquisition of rank is perceptible in our first document,—a | 


GENERAL ORDER. 
“ H.M.S. * Prince of Wales,’ Serpentine, 30th April, 1851. 


, ys ‘ , | 

“The Commander-in-Chief directs the attention of his crew, and of | 
the crews of all gigs, cutters, punts, and dingeys, now or hereafter 
serving or to serve within these seas, to the necessity of maintaining a 
high standard of discipline. The Commander-in-Chief must remind the 
crew or crews of this ship, and of all gigs, cutters, punts, and dingeys, 
that this is absolutely necessary in the presence of the enemy ! 

** (Signed) Bensow Hazy, 
** Commander-in-Chief.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LOG. 


“ Wind, S.W. by W. Fresh breezes and Fine. Inhabitants of shore 
moving towards Crystal Palace. Cleared for action.” 


(We pause here to note the fine Nelsonian enthusiasm with which 
the Commander-in-Chief, bent on noble deeds, views the humbler shore 
population as foreigners, to be kept in awe of his guns !) 


__th instant. Weighed and stood towards Humane Society’s shed. 
11. 30. Trimmed sails. Shore population moving from Kensington. 
Tacked and stood over. 11. 45. Shortened sail and came to an anchor. 

“—th instant. Crossed top-gallant yards and drank bitter ale. 
Crew picking oakum. Observed girl in white bonnet, bearing 8. E. by | 
|S. Weighed to reconnoitre. 

*_th mstant. Mustered at general quarters to exercise guns. A | 
Court of Inquiry held on board to try Boy Tomxrns for treasonable 
| correspondence with ginger-beer man off the coast of Hyde Park. Bo 
'severely reprimanded. P.M. Gale blowing from Brompton. Struc 
'top-gallant masts, and made all snug—including self with mulled 





private signal. Vessel in distress: proved to be punt of Humane 


A General Warranted to Lather Well. 


Amonest the Exhibition curiosities there is the portrait of a 
“Celebrated General” modelled in Soap. An ingenious young friend 





Well done, youngster ! 
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| “Rn GU :: Z a " ish mentor, 28 fine and big 
+ WNE. s life, when he did see 
NCE | SIR ROG ZZELDO Dressed out in all their robes fulle fig, 

A Ballad of the Eyhibycyan. In the Northern Gallerye, 

| * Upon soche scarecrowes until nowe 

| tt was Srr Rocer GuzzELDownNe, I never yett sett eyes,” 
ales” Owt of the South Countré, Sayd he, “ the lytel boyes, I trowe, 
pee To lovely London he was bowne, They well might serve for Gays.” 
»—the | With a full grete menyé; ‘ 
PE Was | All stout yeomen and squyars of lande, The grete machines that spin and weave, 
og | To meet at Drury Lane, And doe the work of hand, 
sos Ther steenathe tagetige for to bande was pen ev by dyd beleeve 

‘o rayse the price of grayne. & oe 
At soche as plough, and drill, and sowe, 

eh ob per was & glad woman 9 ~ age F —_ ; P 

3 intent to heare ; uoth he, “ How did our fathers doe 
* .~ | Quoth ty “°-Pwill be a goodly plan, Before that we were borne ? ” 
ae | | In faith, Str Rocer deare ; 

| Swete London streets agayn to tread Sir Rocer voted all he sawe 
not so Ytt wyll delyght me soe ! ” No better than a boare ; 
_— | “I doubt thee not,” Sir Roger said; A throng a after ay - drawe, 

“ Who tolde thee thou shold’st goe? ” So much he growle@ aed swore. 
ranean | To hear hym mayd a deal of mirthe, 
—— | “How nowe, Sir Roser!” sayd his -, vot — Y — 

e, 1e industry of all the eart 
le was | | “s thinke thou hast a mind He did cry downe so loud. 
st the | | To see a bitt of London lyf 
ares | And leave thy wyff behinde.” At last Srr Roger hungry grewe, 

A; and | | A wylfull woman wyll have her waye Athirst alsoe waxed he ; _ 

portion | Of any man alyve : His wyfe likewise would faine fall to, 
ibered. | | He toke her upp to Towne next daye, And eke his familie. 

egatta | | Her and her aughters fyve. To the refectyon-room they starte, 
hostile | Thereat to make good cheere; 

1 soon | | To Drury Lane Sir Rocer went His folke hadd ices, bunnes, and tarte, 
ESTY’S With the squyars and yeomen bold, Hyself sandwiche and beere. 

lope at | | They fyll’d the House, though ytt was 

c., &c. meant Sir Rocer payd for beer and tarte, 

} More folke, by half, to holde. For sandwiehe, ice, and bun; 

| | Then fayne wolde he have gone his wayes And founde, unto his grievous smarte, 
a ies | | Agayn to Swilford Hall: That he had been y-done. 

, biect, | *Gramercye! naye,” his ladye sayes, The ice it came to twyce the cost 
it won 2} “That wyll not doe at all ! : _— what the sg dyd say 5 ‘ 

Sir RoGer quite hys temper lost, 
nt,—a Unto the Crystal Palace wee, And hied in wrath away. 

In soothe, swete lorde, must wende.” 

“ “The Crystal Palace ? Tush! ” eryed hee ; Thus dyd Str Roger GuzzELDOWNE 

Sal. | “A fyddel-sticke hys end!” ‘The Exhibicyon see ; 
and of | Quoth shee, “ Indede but wee must goe; And soe may many a country clowne, 
reafter | I’m bent upon the thing.” Another soche as hee ; | 
ining a | Sayde hee, “ Byde, then, untyll the showe For wonders bootless ’tis to show, 
ind the | Comes downe to one shilling.” . ine fay rest jewels may ee 
i 7s, | 'o lytel p se, an you throw 
Ingeys, | Srr Rocer all for nought did stryve Vener cae iblces weet swyne. 

‘To bate hys ladye down; 
iY, They went, and eke their daughters five : 














ief.”” For eche he payd a crowne. 
“ Here’s thirty-fyve good shilling,” he sayd, 
“ Whereby 1’m out of eo, 
f shore (A murrain on that foule Free Trade) | 
I wis ytt ys no joke.” | 
_— “Thys syght in faith dothe lyke me wel,” 
€ shore Hys ladye sayd, “to see.” 
*Pysh, dame!” he cried, “ ’tis all tinsél, 
’s shed. Gew-gaw, and filligré.” 
ington. His daughters five did ery out “La!” 
anchor. But he sighed ‘‘ Wel-a-daye! ” 
er ale. Or answer’d “ Stuffe!”” and “ Fudge! ” and “ Pshaw!” 
3. E. by To all that they colde say. 
ms. A When they the statues did admire, 
sonable Or prayse the paynted glass, 
. Bo Sir Rocer wolde break out like fyre, 
Struc And call Joun Butt an asse. eee eee Ba tae ee tc ee Ane oak a 
mulled | He did miscall the Amazone, cn ~ sip 
At Dante’s window swore, The Pope’s Brief Authority, 
ed the ing rng og — Tue Porr has confirmed more than all the decrees of the Synod of 
[umane ee ee Thurles. We have it now on the better authority of his Holiness, and 
| « Silks, satyns, velvetts, what’s the use are therefore prepared to believe in the following ennobling dogmata :— 
f Of showing here?” sayd he: That the earth does not move, and—under the present Pontiff— 
rote aes ~ ain a te is sixty yards in diameter. 
n Reg reet may see; hat the § ixt ; 
t of a Likewise your carpets, rugs, and mats, That the Moon #s made of green cheese. 
friend And plate and jewels alsoe ; That the Stars are Roman candles. . : ; 
be, but Nowe who, but simpletonnes and flattes, That the North Pole is the shape of a Cardinal’s erosier. 
: Can care for soche a showe ?” That the Equinoctial Line is the fishing line of St. PETER. 
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THE VIRGINIAN SLAVE. 


INTENDED AS A COMPANION TO POWER’S “ GREEK SLAVE.” 


THE POSTMAN OF THE WAVES. 

Tue high rates of postage for the transmission of letters 
from the United Kingdom to foreign parts tend grievously 
to discourage international communication, and the recipro- 
cation of kindly and affectionate sympathies between sepa- 
rated relatives and friends; thus to check the operation of 
some of our finest feelings, defer the reign of universal 
brotherhood, besides obstructing business. Various means, 
therefore, have been sugested for transporting epistolary 
intelligence over the briny deep by some cheaper conveyance 
than the mail-packets, the charge of which for carrying a 
letter from Boulogne to Folkestone—that is, 30 miles, or 2 
hours—amounts to 64d. and upwards ; a demand savouring 
much less of the post than of the impost. 

It has been paws for a to send up balloons 
with a favourable wind, having mail-bags attached to them, 
contrived so as to be disengaged by means of a slow match, 
calculated to burn a given time, exploding a quantity of gun- 
powder, on the balloon reaching a certain point, say over 
Paris ; sothat the mail-bag, detached from the balloon, shall 
drop perpendicularly through the skylight of an attic into a 
box provided for its reception. To this plan a serious objec- 
tion is the mutability of the wind, which, if it were not liable 
to chop right round and drive the balloon back again, could 
not be depended upon for blowing with such steadiness and 
uniformity as to bring the balloon precisely over the attic, 
and at the exact moment when the gunpowder would ignite ; 
and thus there would be considerable danger of the mail-bag 
missing its destination, and falling into the Seine, or the 





hands of the authorities, or on somebody’s head. Some ingenious individuals have 
also recommended the establishment of a means of communication between distant 
places, how far apart soever, whereby epistolary correspondence will be mya = 
altogether, and even the Electric Telegraph itself will be quite cut out. This truly | 
marvellous time and space annihilator, is the Snail Telegraph of M. 


THE LONDON CIARIVARI. | 
| 


M. Benort and | 
Auurx. The term is no antiphrasis, applied to express velocity, as a negro, by the 
rule of contraries, may be called Snowdrop. The Snail Telegraph is literally a tele- 
graph worked by means of snails—not, however, at a stail’s gallop. It is mentioned 
in the “Letters on Animal Magnetism,” just published by Dr. Grecory, professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Snails, according to M. ALLrx, are 
creatures of so much magnetic fellow-feeling, that once having been in contact, the 
sympathise ever after at all distances. On this fact the Snail Telegraph is founded. 
The snails are caught, brought into contact, and marked—so many sets for each 
letter of the alphabet, in case of accident. The snail in France, belonging to each 
letter, will sympathise with his fellow, though the latter has been taken to America. 
When a word is to be spelled in either country, a snail is galvanised for every letter 
in succession ; and the effects of the shock—through a test applied successively to 
all the snails on the other side of the Atlantic—are exhibited by his brother in the 
bonds of magnetism. 

Now, the only difficulty as to belief in the Snail Telegraph lies, as Dk. GrEGoRY 
justly observes, “in admitting the fact of the extraordinary sympathy of snails, 
which being once granted, all the rest is not only possible, but easy.” But 
Mr. Punch took several snails, put them by pairs in contact for some time, marked 
them, then let them crawl about, poked them, and electrified them with a bit of 
excited sealing wax; nevertheless, though all those which he electrified and poked 
drew in their horns as quickly as our Cardinal, none of the others exhibited any 
symptom of the sort ; and he is convinced that, if he had squelched every one of the 
former, not one of the latter would have been hurt in the least. As snails evince so 
little sympathy at six inches apart, Mr. Punch can hardly imagine that they can show 
any with the Atlantic intervening between them—or even with the Thames. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Punch is disposed to conclude that the best and 
cheapest intercommunication with our friends and connexions across the billows, 
would be the “Ocean Penny Postage, recommended by Mr. Extuv Burritt, who 
demonstrates the feasibility of the scheme in a pamphlet, whereunto Punch refers 
the Government. ‘An Ocean Penny Post” we shall have sooner or later. | 
SHAKESPEARE, who prophesied under pretence of writing plays, has foretold it 
in the well-known lines of Macbeth :— 

“The Weird Sisters, hand in hand, | 
Posters of the sea and land.” 


| 


The Sisters, represented in such amicable conjunction, are clearly Fraternity, | 
Affection, and Business; and their description as posters of both divisions of the | 
globe, evidently has reference to their presiding over a Universal Penny Postage. | 

In conclusign, Mr. Punch begs to express his opinion that RowLanp H111, even | 
when completely at sea, will never be out of his reckoning. | 
































Rex < 


SIBTHORP OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 








How To Cause a Riot.—The Electric Telegraph, the other day, shocked us with 
the announcement of a riot at Tamworth, occasioned by a Protectionist dinner. _We 
cannot approve of people’s expressing their hostility to any — however odious, 
by punching heads and breaking windows ; but, if such conduct could be palliated at | 
all, it would be by the extreme provocation which must be given by a set of gentle- 





men  alitaate a luxurious banquet—to deprive the humbler classes of 
their bread. 
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THE GLORY OF GUNPOWDER. 


HE Times Portsmouth 
‘reporter informs us, 
that, within eight- 
and-forty hours, were 
fired eight royal sa- | 
lutes from the ships | 
and platform battery; | 
at an expenditure— 
calculates the writer | 
—“‘of gunpowder 
which would serve to | 
maintain a well-con- | 
tested action.” 


First Salute.—The | 
royal children, cross- 
ing from Portsmouth 
to Cowes. As part of the royal education, it may be very necessary to 
harden the infants to the roar of arms. unpowder may be an} 
element in high moral training. This may be considered a hard con- | 
dition of po life; hence, happy are the unsaluted who, escaped from | 
the nurse, have for good and all escaped powder. . 

Second Salute—The Queen and the Court. We cannot object to 
this. Sm James CLarKE may have prescribed charcoal and saltpetre 
as a tonic for nerves; and forty-two pounders may have only acted as 
ow apothecaries. 

i 





Chird Salute-—Tie Ducness or Kent saluted by the whole fleet. 
This, perhaps, as an act of gallantry towards an amiable elderly lady, is 
not to be questioned. Powder—like rouge—may become a necessity. 

Fourth Salute —QuEEN and visitors go to Spithead to look at ships ; 
and can hardly see them for smoke. é 

Fifth Salute—Quvxen’s birth-day. Guns fire in remarkably good 
spirits, as being a salute they enjoy mightily. 

Sizth Salute——Princess Hetena’s birth-day. Another one-and- 
twenty powder-pufis, as becomes a mighty baby. 

Seventh Salute-——Ducuess oF Kent honoured as before; not one of 
the one-and-twenty guns refusing to salute her. 

Lighth Salute-—Keturn of the QuEEN and Court; and completion of 
168 explosions in eight-and-forty hours; the cost of gunpowder being 
—(but we refer the curious reader to the Notes and Queries of the 
Board of Ordnance). 


In connexion with this vital subject we give the subjoined letter. 
It bears the Portsmouth post-mark:— 
“ H, M.S. Victory. 


“Mr. Puncn,—I am a forty-two pounder of this here ship. ‘They 
say 1’m on the peace establishment ; but if I don’t smell of powder as 
much as in the time of Trafalgar, 1’m honey-combed old iron—and 
nothin’ better. ; 

“I’m always a firing and blustering, and nine times and more out of 
ten for nothin’. Now, I writes to give the Admiralty warnin’, I 
know what it will come to, and I can’t help it: but this it is. 

“T don’t mind doin’ the salutes as is proper; but if I’m to be fired 
and fired away for the smallest of outlandish princes whenever they 
come, and the smallest of babies—well, I know my temper—some 
o’ these days I shall dust, Sir; I shall. Yes, dust’s the word: and so 
no more at present “From yours, 


“A GuN, AND A Son or a Gun.” 





THE PAPAL ARMOURY IN 1851. 
Tue Parisian Ultramontane Papist organ, the Univers, states that the 
French authorities have caused 10,000 rations, and a large quantity of 
powder, to be taken into the Castle of St. Angelo. We had thought} 


that the Popedom was antagonistic to everything rational; but we can 
no longer deny that its defence is based, in some measure, upon ration- 


SCENE FROM A PUSEYITE HAMLET. 


Act IV. Sczye 5. 


Mother. I will not speak with her. 

Uncle, She is importunate; indeed, distract ; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Mother. What would she have ? 

Uncle. She speaks much of old Pio; says she hears 
There ’s Punch i’ the world, and hems, and pulls her doll; 
Spurns enviously at toys; speaks things in doubt 
‘That carry but half sense. Her speech is nothing ; 
Yet the unshaped use of it’s a bore 
That somewhat frightens-— 

Mother. ’T were good she were spoken with; for she may strew 
Those things wp-stairs about in a sad mess. 

i [Bait UncLE. 


Let her come in. 
Re-enter Uncix, with Miss Opnetia Bices. 


Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Pro ? 
Mother, How now, darling ? 


Oph, (sings). How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 
By his triple hat and crook, 
And his Papal shoon! 
Mother. Alas, my Orny! what inate this song ? 
Oph. Say youso? Nay, Ma, mark! 
He is dead and gone, Mamma, 


He is dead and gone; 
At his head a Frenchman siti 


Mazzini’s on his throne ! 
Mother, Nay, Orny, pet !—— ' 
Oph, Pray you, mark ! 


Red his socks as the poppy’s flower ! 


Enter Bices, SENIOR. 

k here, Cuarzzs ! 

Lard his wig with oil of flowers-—— 
Papa. How do you do, pretty lady ? 
Oph. Well, Heaven hold you! ‘I'hey say the Lapy SuprErion’s an 

Earl’s daughter. We know what we are, and what Caanues James 

may not be! 

Papa. Pretty Ornetta ! (Zrit OPHELIA. 
[A Scene, with young Lazntes Bices,—twho, having never read any- 
thing before, has had his fancy tickled by a Tractarian novel, and 

his eye dazzled by PuGtn’s book, and who, being of a dark com- 
plexion, thinks a broad-brimmed hat suits his face—here follows. 
Bices, Senior, is violent, rather, having just had a bill to pay 

for the youth's mediaeval drawings, besides THREE CASSOCK 
WAISTCOATS. 

a * 


Mother. Loo 
Oph. 


* 


Servants (within). Let her come in! 
Laertes, What noise is that ? 
(Enter Opnetta, fantastically dressed up with ebony beads, and a veil.) 
Oh, heat, dry up my brains! 
Oph. (sings). They carried a Guy upon a bier, 
Hey, Joun, Jounny, Jounny, hey nonny! 
The mob came dancing in the rear. 


Fare you well, old dove ! 

Laertes. Hadst thou a Faper’s sweetness to persuade, 
Thou couldst not move me thus ! 

Oph. You must sing Down-a down-a, an you call hima down-a, Tt 
is the false Bishop that turned awayhis BENNETT. . . . There’s 
roses: that’s for Newman! Ah, Wiseman! you must wear your rue 
with a difference ! 


* *” * 





ality, which, however, in its association with gunpowder, rather strongly 
exemplifies that u/tima ratio, the arguments of which are bombs and 
bullets. This consideration reminds us of an omission in the Roman 
department of the Great Exhibition, which ought to be rectified as soon 
as possible. We want a fewspecimens there of the purely spiritual | 
weapons by means of which the “‘ Chief of the Catholic world,” so called, | 
is retained in the alleged see of St. Peter. We suspect the spirit of | 
which they consist would appear in a decidedly visible shape, and would 
present an extremely striking resemblance to lead, steel, and iron. 











A Hint in Wax. 


As Mapame Tussavp has her Chamber of Horrors for certain noto- 
rieties, so ought she to have her Chamber of Luck for certain others? 
In as chamber Lorp ‘TorrinctTon might assuredly claim the first 
niche. 


How to make a Summer. 


** OnE Swallow doesn’t make a Summer ”—but we think an exception 
must be made in favour of the present Summer, which numbers but one 
Swallow—but then it is a Swallow of the very largest dimensions. It 
has swallowed up everything else during the season. Theatres, Pano- 
ramas, Exhibitions, Parliament included, have all disappeared down its 
capacious throat. We allude to the Crystal Palace; which may cer- 
tainly pride itself upon having a Swallow more trrmendous than the 
whole Court of Aldermen put together! 

Ferrand Forcotten.—When the Protectionists met at Tamworth, 
where was the rejected of Aylesbury? A Protectionist conspiracy over 
“spirit vaults”? with no Ferranp talking lucifers was a huge blunder : 








a gunpowder plot with Guy Fawkes omitted. 
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THE SHILLING DAYS AT THE CRYSTAL “LEND ME YOUR EARS.” 
WE were in hopes that affairs of honour had been long ago voted 


PALACE. ; 

matters of disgrace, that smoke had evaporated, and that lead had 
yw being informed on the best Ameri-| found its level. It seems, however, that people still continue to seek 
can authority that the first shilling |the satisfaction of being the perpetrator, or the victim of a murder, 
day was to be the downfall of the|and that attempts are still made to clean reputations, like empty 
Crystal Palace, we went to the spot, | decanters, with shot, and preserve characters in saltpetre. __ ; 
determined to take our chance of| ‘The French papers have given lately some truly appropriate parti- 
being buried in the rubbish, cut | Culars of the still existing practice of duelling. Two people go out to 
down with the glass, or left a miser-| Prove their courage. One murders the other, and runs away; two 
able survivor to moralise, like|more look on at the murder, and run away; they travel under false 
Mantvs, over the ruins. Leaving} names, are guilty of a hundred petty tricks of deception, and are 
our office at eight o’clock, we ex-| all concerned in what, on the /ucus a non principle, is designated an 

pected to find the tide of population | affair of honour. — . ‘ 
already rushing down Fleet Street f all the incidents of one of these affairs of honour could be faith- 
with fearful impetuosity; but the | fully reported, there is not one which would fail to make any one, with 
tide was not up, for scarcely any | the slightest pretensions to the feelings of a gentleman, most thoroughly 
one was stirring, and we were there- | ashamed of having anything to do with it. The whole proceeding is a 
fore obliged to tow ourselves, or | String of falsehood, from the beginning to the end of it. ere is, 
rather to trust to our heels, in, first, the assumption of false names, followed by a series of false pre- 








making our way to Knightsbridge. 
On reaching the doors of the Ex- 
hibition, we found massive barriers 
intended to contain the multitude ; 
but the multitude consisted of so 
few that they could scarcely contain 
themselves, for they kept bursting 
with laughter at the ponderous pre- 
parations for resisting their ex- 
pected violence. It was quite 
evident that Joun Butt has no 
need for barricades in any shape, 
and on this occasion, the mon- 
strous wooden break-waters, in- 
: _ tended to resist the anticipated 
human torrent, excited only his playful ridicule. 

On reaching the interior of the building, we had been led to believe, or 
rather we should have been lead to believe, that the mob of shilling visitors 
would at once proceed to a sort of Fine Art distribution by declaring a 
dividend—among themselves—of all the precious assets within the 
Crystal Palace. 

Communism was to have been put into practice—according to our 
American informants—on the first of the shilling days ; the jewellery 
' was to have been seized by a coup de main, while England was to have 


| tences, at every step, and constituting a string of unworthy subterfuges 
' quite at variance with every thing worthy of the name of honour. ‘Lhe 
| murderous part of it we leave to the authorities ; which, in every civilised 
‘country, should deal with the offence with a firm hand, as with any 
| other crime deserving of punishment. It is as an affair of honour, that 
'a duel is such a contemptible piece of imposture. The thing has 
' fallen as low as it can, and must soon go down altogether. 


DON’T SLEEP UPON IT. 


Amone the wonders of the Exhibition is a Bed that upsets itself by 
| machinery at a certain hour, and thus the adage of “as bem make your 
| bed so you may lie,” becomes a lie indeed, as far as this bed is concerned ; 
| for, after a given time, you cannot lie in it, however much care you 
|} may have been at in making it. ‘I'he bed in question is a sort of /i¢ de 
justice, inflicting appropriate punishment on the slothful, by turning 
{them out of bed, neck and crop, when they have lain long enough. 


| 


been declared a Republic under the wings of the United States Eagle. | 


The Koh-i-noor diamond, especially, was to have become the subject 
of a community of goods; but how this was to be done we know not, 
unless by breaking it in pieces, grinding it to dust, reducing it to 
powder, and scattering it over the whole world, with a due regard to 
| the equal rights of all people. As to the clocks and watches, those were 
to have been dealt with after the same fashion; the principles of 
Communism being applied, probably, by giving a hand to one, a number 
to another, a wheel to this one, and a spring to that, for the purpose of 
carrying out the grand Socialist idea of an equal distribution of 
property. Even the authorities seem to have been influenced by some 
such delusion, for the Koh-i-noor was guarded by an extra policeman, 
; whose office was an invidious sinecure; for the intelligence of the 
| shilling visitors caused them to pass with indifference the rather unin- 
teresting object, which attracted the vulgar and stupid gaze of the 
guinea and five shilling visitors at the opening of the Exhibition. The 
“superior classes” must begin to look about them, if they would 
retain the epithet assigned to them; for there is no doubt which 
class has shown itself to be the superior, in the view taken of the 
| Great Exhibition. 

The high-paying portion of the public go to look at each other, and 
to looked at, while the shilling visitors go to gain instruction 
from what they see; and the result is, they are far better behaved 
than the well-dressed promenaders who push each other about, and 
stare each other out of countenance on the days of the high price of 
admission. These people, however, have received a noble lesson from 
The Queen, who, throwing overboard the vulgar prejudice of exclusive- 
ness, has visited the Exhibition on the shilling days, with a graceful 
reliance on the masses, which their admirable behaviour has well 
merited. Her Masesty has furnished an excellent example, also, by 
the manner in which she views the contents of the Crystal Palace ; 
looking at every department in its turn with an intelligent eye, and 
thus setting a fashion which it is a real glory to lead, instead of being 
merely the royal dummy, or lay-figure, from whose dressing-up the 
female world may take the shape of a sleeve, the form of a robe, or the 
colour of a ribbon. The QuEEN and the shilling visitors are actuated 
by the same rational desire for instruction, and the extremes in the 
order of society have met on the intellectual ground that has been 
thrown open to all by the Great Exhibition. 





| 


of this bed applied to the Ministerial benches in Parliament, so that the 


a certain length of occupation. ‘The same machinery might enable the 
Opposition to turn in, and they, again, would have to turn out, in due 
course, if the arrangement suggested were brought to bear upon thie 
snug berths of Government. The only inconvenience might be that 
the candidates for Beds would become very numerous. 








The Main Chance. 
Tue London Gas and Water Companies are in a state of considerable 





and they complain that there is a deep-laid conspiracy to put their pipes 
out. Our own opinion is that we have paid the piper quite long enough 
on account of the water monopolists; and the high price of Gas has 
always been a burning shame. ‘Those who interest themselves in the 
destruction of these impositions, may be said to go through fire and water 
| to serve the public. 





It occurred to us, that some parties might be pleased to see the principle 


occupants might be made to turn out whether they liked it or not, after | 


despondency at the prospect of the speedy breaking-up of their monopoly, ; 
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THE MARVELLOUS SHILLING. 


 ——— sav are all of us intimate 
SS. —through ballads, at 
least, and fairy-lore— 
- with the potency of 
fairy groats. We have 
all heard of the magic of 
such coin; but what is 
the fairy fourpenny bit 
of the old, old times, to 
S the fairy Shilling of 
= 1851? ‘That real, pro- 
saic twelve-penny piece 
is worth any number of 
groats struck at the 
under- ground Mint, 





2 wherever it may be, of 


King Oberon. And 

never did benevolent 

S fairy, with an eccentric 

' yearning towards the 

aspirations of human folks, put more power into silver than the spirit of the times 

has conjured into a shilling piece ; for therein is a genius that conducts its possessor 

to all the triumphs of all the world: brings him face to face with the doings— 

and among them the very choicest doings—of the droll, diversified beings, that 
make the total of mankind. And this is the work of One Shilling! 

Nevertheless, there was great doubt—shrewd suspicions of the decency—the 
proper behaviour of merely—One Shilling. d 

Sixty Shillings—sublimed into three golden sovereigns, and then transmuted 
into season e ticket—considered One S g to be inevitably One Mob; 
insolent, noisy, swaggering Twelve-pence. . 

Forty Shillings—the female card—shuddered at the bare idea of that low, vulgar, 
riotous, destructive unit; that revolutionary levelling One Shilling. 

d a Dollar—the embodiment of five shillings—made the best haste, and 
it may be said, the best push in a crowd to see that was to be seen, before the 
Crystal was breathed upon, and for ever and for ever dimmed by One Shilling. 

Ow, as every sovereign has its day, so it seems has every Shilling; and, at 
length, the Shilling shone; and wonderful was it to the doubters to mark how 
well Shilling knew its proper value: to observe what self-respect Shilling had 
for its innate Twelve-pence. Not sixty shillings, transmuted and enshrined in three 
golden pieces, with all the breeding, all the education, that is a condition of such 
transmutation, could behave with better courtesy, with more gentleness and 
good-humour towards one another, than One Shilling towards One Shilling. 

d, somehow, One Shilling has appeared more and more in earnest than Three 
Sovereigns—than even Five Shilling pieces. Sovereigns were wont to cluster 
about the QuEEN oF Sparn’s diamonds thickly, anxiously, as though they were 
all of them Spanish bondholders, and expected—with due waiting—to have those 
brilliants converted into ready cash for part settlement of their claims. 

And what light did the Mountain of Light draw about itself—rings and rings of 
dazzling lustre—in the fair persons of two sovereigns, and subsequently of 
Five Shillings ? : 

It must be confessed that One Shilling does not look with such idolatry— 
does not open its mouth with such wonderment at the Koh-i-noor of the Hast as, 
perhaps, at the steel works of Sheffield. The sublimed chareoal, worth two 

illions—were a purchaser to be found—has, in the shilling mind, a rival in the 
= manenn, those enduring caskets made to hold the black diamonds of 

ewcastle, 

Most interesting—most satisfactory, aye, and most ennobling, are the earnest and 
simple doings of One Shilling. ink of its representatives, 

ere is a smock-frocked rustic considering, among other rural matters, a 
Canadian plough. That quiet, self-instructing peasant is—One Shilling. 

There is fustian jacket with a quick, critical eye, examining machinery of every 
sort ; that jacket is—One Shilling. 

Sailors and soldiers move tranquilly along the nave; or pause in silent admiration, 
with others circling the basin of the Crystal Fountain, each—One Shilling. 

And there a whole school of parish children, silent—serious with wonder; one 
and all—One Shilling. 

Seeing what the Crystal Palace has revealed since the 26th, never, in all his 
experience, did Punch feel such gratitude for what One Shilling might compass— 
never such admiration of what One Shilling, in its quiet, self-respect, can assert. 





CATHEDRAL EXHIBITIONS OF 1851. 

WE are informed, by a paragraph in a morning contemporary, that— 

“The ancient Gothic structure, Westminster Abbey, is the daily attraction of thousands; and 
too much praise cannot be given to the Dxan of WESTMINSTER for his liberality in opening the whole 
of the sacred edifice to the public free, (with the exception of Henry THE SeveNntu’s Chapel, for 
the present). 

We really must question this assertion. It would be quite possible, in our 
opinion, to give too much praise to the DEaN or Westminster, for throwing 
open the whole of “the sacred edifice,” Henxy THe Seventu’s Chapel inclusive, 
seeing that the said “sacred edifice ” is “sacred” to the worship of the established 


religion; and to exclude the public from any part of a 
building belonging to a Church maintained by the nation, is 
simply a piece of monstrous impudence. In times like 
these, when the Ear. or ELtesMeRE and other noblemen 
throw open their picture galleries for the gratification of 
the public, surely it is possible to praise a Dean somewhat 
more than he deserves, for allowing us a partially gratuitous 
admission to his Cathedral, when, in common decency, he 
ought to have rendered it entirely free. 








PUNCH’S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN A SAGE AND A BOY. 


Sage. Now, my good boy—for good, I think, you are. 
*Tis true, that in the corner of your eye 
Low cunning lurks ; but in the centre orb 
(I mean the pupil) there’s straightforwardness. 
You look me in the face—that ’s right, my child. 
Say, can you read and write? I’m sure you can; 
I read it in your face. 

Boy. Then, you can’t read, 
Or, if you can, my face must tell a lie; 
For I have never learn’d to write or read. 

Sage. Bless me! ‘That’s very odd! Well, I’m mistaken. 
Those signs by which I judged are, after 
But marks of Nature’s own intelligence.. 
’Tis ever thus—Nature asserts herself, 
In spite of all the pedagogue’s neglect. 
Although this boy can neither read nor write, 
His speaking face—his intellectual lip— 
His chiselled nose—his broad, expansive brow— 
Shine out through all the dirt that cumbers them. 
The gloss they wear is Naturé’s own—not:soap’s. 
Ah! poor neglected boy—left. all alone, 
For the world’s rubs to rub him into shape— 
Noble, but unlick’d cub! 

No, not unlick’d— 


Boy. 

My father’s always licking of me, Sir. ; 
Sage. Sagacious lad! nothing is lost on him. 

I but soliloquised; yet, when I drop 

A philosophic thought, he takes it up, 

And to himself applies it. Wonderful! 

Here is a sage of Nature—not the schools ; 

Not on the banks of Isis or of Cam. 

He gathers knowledge up by slow degrees ; 

But o’er the rugged ups and downs of life 

He graduates. I1’ll try a higher theme. 

Of course you say your prayers ? 
Bay. Of course I don’t. 
Sage. Not say your prayers?—what! never go to church ? 
Boy. Yes, Sir, I very often go to church. | 
Sage. What! every Sunday? yet, not say his prayers! 

I cannot understand. Ah! now IJ have it; 

Tis the high instinet of our better nature: 

So, you attend there once in every week? 

Boy. 1 go three times on every Sunday, Sir. | 
Sage. And never say your prayers? Impossible ! 

Now, think, my child—Why do you go to church ? 

That question, I beseech you, ask yourself— __ 

Not once, nor twice—but thrice three hundred times. 

Boy. It’s no use asking, Sir—because I know. 
Sage. You know !—Then tell me !—here’s another proof 

How nature’s higher instincts triumph still 

Over the absence of the teacher’s art. 

He says no prayers—and yet, poor boy, he knows 

The reason why he goes each week to church, 

Now, my good boy, tell me what makes you go? 

Speak loudly. 

Boy. Sir, I go to blow the bellows. a 
Sage (sinking down, overcome). Alas! there’s noreality in life! 

Philosophy’s brief candle is blown cut 

By Truth’s rude bellows! What are we ourselves? 

What is our choicest wisdom? What are words ? 

All’s nothing—nothing—but a bag of wind, 

Quickly inflated—suddenly collapsed— 

And shut completely up—as I am now! 


Homeopathy. 

A Cockney, who is still at large, desires to know— 
“What is the meaning of the motto of the Homeopathists, 
Similia similibus curantur?” The Cockney, in default of 
other response, makes answer to — Any man 
| (Hahnemann) may cure any man!” 
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242 PUNCH, 
“ And I say that the Cabbies as a rite to self-guvment, acos there’s 
= a grate many on us, and we nows more aboute fairs and distances, and 
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ARITHMETIC IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
SIGNS OF THE COMMISSION. 


“T say, Frank, my Bor—Ir Trouncer’s at 5 To 2, ann NuTsHELL 
at 3 To 1, wHat’s THE BetrinG aGainst THE PaiR oF THEM?” 


“I'm sure I pont KNOw—TakeE rou 6 To 1.” 








A CABMAN ON LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
AND CENTRALISATION, 
To Mr. Punch, 


** Sin,—Avin lately ’eard a lectur from Mr. Tootman Smitu on the 
subjec of lokal self-guvment and sentrylisation, imbowldens me to call 
your tention to the sentrylizin moovements of Mr. Matn, Ead Com- 
mishuner of Police, wich he may be sed to bea puttin down of the 
lokal self-guvment of us poore Cabbies by mane force. 

“Sir, Mz. Tootman Sairtu as also rote a book on the same subjeck of 
his lectur, wich I avent a dout you can get it at the liberies; and lays 
it hout that lokal self-guvment is the manidgement of things by the 

ratest number of peple as nows most about it, and has the gratest 
intirest in it; and that sentrylisation is the manidgement of a thing by 
the leaste number of peple as nows leaste aboute it, and has the leaste 
intirest in it; wich I appele to you if this ere an’t jist the case with 
the new Cab regylashuns. 

“T arx you wether us Cabbies wasn’t a case of lokal self-guvment, 
wich I’m sure there was a grate many on us, as did pretty much wot 
we liked in regard of fairs; and hevry stand ad its own rools, and there 
was the warterman as was mostly an old cabby as we looked hup to in 
regard of dispewts and such like, and nowed wot was wot ; but still he 
adn’t no more authority nor we liked to let im ave; not like a beak or 





such like, than Mr. Marne any day, and has a stronger interist in the 
same, wich sentrylisation can’t ave, tho’ they put two Bobbies to 
stand centry over a stand insted o’ vun. So no more at present from 
yours to comand, : 

“James Tittur + his mark.” 


THE GULLS OF THE GLOBULES. 


Mr. Puncu begs to acknowledge the receipt, from a clergyman, of a 
polite note, a little k, a large piece of sticking-plaster, and a pro- 
gramme of the Fancy Bazaar to be holden on the 12th and 13th inst. at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, for the benefit of the Hahnemann Hospital. 
The epistle is intended to correct, by means of the book, a mistake 
|under which Mr. Punch is supposed, by his reverend correspondent, to 








4, |labour, concerning the mode of treating fractures and other injuries 


practised at the establishment in question. Mr. Punch presumes that 
the sticking-plaster—which is labelled “Arnica Plaster”—has been 
| sent to him, in order to enable him to satisfy himself, experimentally, 
lof the truth of homeopathy. 

Now, Mr. Punch is blessed with so sound a constitution, that when- 
| ever he has the misfortune to cut his finger, he has only to bring together 
jthe edges of the wound, which invariably heals by what his medical 

attendant calls the “first intention,” or as quickly as the necessary 
process of “ adhesive inflammation,” as it is termed by the same respect- 
lable practitioner, can be naturally accomplished. Since common court- 
| plaster answers this purpose as well as possible, neither Arnica plaster 
‘nor any other could possibly answer it better. To test the efficacy of 
| Arnica plaster upon others, Mr. Punch would have to try several 
hundreds of comparative experiments, on as many subjects, with Arnica 
plaster on the one hand, and ordinary plaster on the other, under 
| similar conditions, carefully ascertained, of general health, diet, regimen, 
and all other circumstances that could expedite or retard the healin 
process. This is rather too much trouble for Mr. Punch to take: an 
j1t seems to have been too much for homeopathists to take themselves. 
| Yet this, he imagines, is the way in which investigations are managed 
in Inductive philosophy,—which is the philosophy of Lorp Bacon and 
Mr. Punch, and all who pretend to be scientific men, as homeeopathists 
do, whatever may be thought of the pretence. That “‘one trial will 
prove the fact,” is the axiom of others than Punch and Bacon. 

The little book which accompanies the sticking-plaster is a treatise on 
* Arnica and Rhus, with directions for their Use, in Mechanical 
Injuries, and in other Affections.” It simply aoe that homeopathists 
do not profess to reduce dislocations and fractures by means of 
homeopathic globules. Punch does not say they do. All he does say 
is, that homeopathic globules will as much set a broken bone, re-adjust 
a displaced one, or reproduce an amputated limb, as remove any 
disease whatever. Success, no doubt, in many instances, will attend the 
treatment, thus, in this same little book, recommended for 


“ DISLOCATIONS. 

“ Of course the surgeon must reduce the dislocated limb; but Arnica taken internally, 
|} and applied as a lotion afterwards, and Rhus after two or three days, a dose internally, 
| and applied as a lotion, greatly facilitate the cure, and prevent the injurious conse- 
| quences of such an injury.” 

Yes. 


Of course the surgeon must reduce the dislocation, A rather 





| judicious surgery is recommended by this clever little book in 


“ FRACTURES, 


“ In this case the surgeon must set the limb, but Arnica used internally and applied 


as @ lotion,” &c., &c., &c. 


Cold water—per se—is no bad lotion for a limb swollen and inflamed 
by reason of a fracture: and no evidence has been submitted to 
| Mr. Punch at all proving that an infinitesimal quantity of Arnica would 








| 


a bloo, or such like harbitry coves, and we guvnd ourselves, and looked | render it in any but an infinitesimal degree more efficacious. Infini- 
out for number von; and, unless we was pulled hup now and then, it| tesimal globules are ‘much too big for Mr. Punch to swallow, or for 
was houtanout self-guvment altogether, pertickly as regards fairs, wich anybody else endowed with more than an infinitesimal quantity of 
a. . a — ere . _ - — min garment ov owrn, | common sense: however well they may be adapted to the cesophagus 
Seal, that's Maven s Vomaunin of nell to prish a list of fairs wih| enon FO PRA Fok the hook tee eS 
it’s nown to contane herrors; but in course fairs won’t lissen to us ;|SurewsBury, (who swallowed the “Estatica,”) the Rigat Hon, THE 
and now all on us is xpected allus to charge the same munney for the) Lorp Rosert Grosvenor, M.P., Mrs. Epps, and all the ladies of 
same distance, wich ow is a man to pay Is way, and not a chance left | quality, from the Ducness or Kent downwards, whose names figure 
us with a lushy party, or a gece, and not to s eke of foriners, | in the list of patrons and patronesses of the Hannemann Hospital 
ah, they “4 =e be. & _— I + a © : _ byes them | Fancy Bazaar : <i — ody sm See wind in behalf of an 
oriners is up to heve ink, and ites as hard about a hodd sixpence } institution the utility of which is “all fancy. 

as the Temple and Woeslaiaster fairs, wich it’s well nown is no use, J 

bein lawyears, and down upon a poore feller as dead as nales, unless in 
an 


Manilla Warfare in Rome. 


Tue Romans have been offering the papal tyranny, under whose yoke 
\ ) t jthey are held by 8000 French bayonets, the passive resistance of 
this ere country as allus ad lokal self-guvment till the wigs come in, and abstaining from cigars, in order to impair the Pors’s revenue. Fora 
now a is a goin to be our rewin, wich it’s safe to be with us | people trampled upon by foreign invaders to leave off smoking, may be 
poore Cabbies. jall very well; but it is perhaps a better plan to take to firing, 


urry. 
“ Now, Sir, I arx you and Mr. Tootman Saitu to speke hup for the 
Cabbies, wich that gent as made hout to evrybody’s satisfacshun, as ow 
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important element this in the treatment of dislocations! An equally | 
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THE BULL AND THE SCARLET STOCKINGS, 


HERE can be no doubt that on 
some early day CarDINAL 
Wiseman will appear in 
London streets in his most 
scarlet stockings: stockings 
dyed in the blood of the harm- 
less kermes, boiled and beati- 
fied for the occasion. Indeed, 
we should be very sorry did 
CaRDINAL WISEMAN not show 
himself to the world in his 
scarlet stockings: we also 
hope to live to see his scarlet 
hat carried before him to 
Westminster, with Sir JAMES 

= Granam, Srpney HeErzert, 
Joun Bricut, and Coppen— 
then all of the Cabinet—look- 

- ing blandly on from Downing 
Street windows. The daugh- 
ters of Docror Primross re- 
ceived the gift of a guinea 
each on the understanding 
that they were never to spend 

eR, it. But surely, not so did 
: yp: ; Pore Pius give scarlet stock- 

— ings to the English Doctor 
Wiseman: they were given 
to be worn; and worn they must be. Indeed, when we reflect upon the saintly audacity, the 
pious bravado that stares and fairly crows from WiszMAN’s picture in the Royal Academy, 
we are certain that ere long—especially stimulated to such exhibition by the advent of the 
foreigner—we shall have the Cardinal in the streets with all his honours. His scarlet so 
shown, like the scarlet of a lobster, will be a beautiful evidence of the hot water he has 











swum in. 

And with this assurance, our anxiety is that Carpinat WiseMAN should walk in peace 
and safety whenever it shall seem right and fitting to him to walk in scarlet stockings. Now 
this can hardly be in the face of British bulls. 

In the court of Exchequer one Mr. Hunson brings an action against a Hackney cow-keeper, 
the owner of an evil-disposed bull that did toss and gore the aforesaid Mr. Hupson; the 
bull—as it was proved—always “running at a person who had anything red.” The buil had 
a a little girl in a red bonnet; and had shown his indignation at the scarlet collar of a 
postman ! 

Mr. Hawxins—with his native eloquence and subtle power of analogy—said, if bulls were 
to be driven along thoroughfares— 

“Tt might become impossible for a military person to walk with safety along the street. Indeed any lady with 
any red in her shawl, or dress, or the ribbon of her bonnet, would always be in danger.” 

Mr. Baron Pratt, however, at once put the ladies out of court; avowing, ‘upon his 
reputation as a student of the female mind, that women were too astute for bulls. Be this as 
it may; our anxiety is for the safety of CarpInaL WIsEMAN, should he, in the full blow of 
his Cardinalship, brave a bull—Joun Buti—in his scarlet stockings. How terrible if the 
Cardinal should be gored or tossed! Yet they do say that there is a man—by no means a 
milkman, which means a milk-and-water-man—a man who threatens to let loose a bull at the 
first official appearance of scarlet stockings! This is said. And we have heard a good deal of 
noise from the bull; yet, if after all, the taurine bellowing should be no more than the voice of 
a calf ?—why, then, great would be the swagger and the triumph of the scarlet stockings. 








F. M. WIDDICOMB’S PROCLAMATION ON THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. . 


*Gattant SoLpIERs, 

“Tue anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo has again visited our boards, when it is 
our annual custom to celebrate that proud event by the engagement of at least a hundred 
additional hands, in order that the British arms may carry off the Palm of Victory in the 
most honourable manner, regardless of all expense. 

“T am again willing to encounter that expense, or in fact to encounter anything in the 


| defence of my country; but I ask you, my gallant Soldiers, who have never shouted ‘ Ney!’ 


when I have raised the cry of ‘ WELLINGTon !’ whether it would be fair to carry our triumph 
right in the teeth of the facts that are pointed this year, like so many cannon, at us. 

_ “Tt becomes a conqueror to moderate his triumph, and not to trample too long with the 
iron heel of revenge on the prostrate form of a conquered “ Super.”—Comrades, remember 
Biucner! 

“Tt is true our vocation is War, and that we live by it. It is a noble calling, and often 
when I hear the prompter’s voice crying “To arms,” do I bless the happy moment that made 
me a soldier. Still, if we are always ready, comrades, to draw our swords, and a shilling a 
night, in the cause of War, never let it be said that we were too proud to sheathe them again 
when the same magnificent sum was offered in the holy cause of Peace! 

“The Olive is a great plant, but it is a question if the Cabbage is not much more useful ! 

* Yes, let us strive to be generous as well as brave. We are prepared for action, but we 


will not rush into it, This is the year of Peace, and the match, that is ready-lighted for our|for the imagination to revel in. 
impatient artillery, shall be turned aside for once from its murderous mission, and devoted | odjets de vertu are, literally speaking, fancy goods. | 





one wish to wash hirr self, 








Frenchman’s og instead of putting it out. 
We will all sit on the ~——— of Hougumont, 
without any fear of being blown up, and drink to 
the many happy Returns, as we smoke them, of | 
Friendship. 

“Comrades, it has been my proud destiny | 
through life never to have taken a step but you | 
have always followed me. Often as T ine led 
you on the Wings of Victory, no matter 
whether on the O. P. or the P.S. side, you have | 
never disgraced a single board of the noble 
Theatre of War, of which I glory in being the 
Hero of (at least) a Thousand Fights. When I 
allude to the Theatre of War, of course I mean 
Astley’s—a theatre in which conquerors, like 
myself, delight to come and ‘ fight their battles 
o’er again.’ 

“‘T am confident, therefore, you will all follow 
me in the step I am about to take. It is a step 
that leads to the Temple of Peace—a temple that 
should always be reflected on the brow of every 
Conqueror. 

“1 am sure you will shout with me, when I 
propose that, in consequence of the number of 
foreigners now assembled in London (Anno 
Domini One of Universal Peace !) that 


“THERE WILL BE NO BATTLE OF WATERLOO 
THIS YEAR AT ASTLEY’S!!! 


“Surely out of the number of victories, of 
which the English annals are composed, we can 
well afford to sacrifice one! 

“ After all, the highest victory is one gained 
over human prejudices !—and the cheapest one, | 
too, in the long run. | 

“On all other occasions, gallant Soldiers, you | 
will always find me at the post of honour, where | 
the danger is the thickest. In matters of danger, | 
xd of opinion that no General can cut it too | 
thick. 

“ (Signed) F.M.WIDDICOMB, | 
* Field of Battle (Astley’s Theatre). 


“ Vivent la France et ? Angleterre /” 


! 
( 


to the more agreeable pursuit of lighting the | 
| 





| 
| 
| 





DOWNING STREET PUMP WATER. 


Tue Government Water Bill seems unlikely to | 
supply us with more water than will moisten 
flannel enough for a wet blanket to be cast upon 
our hopes of a proper supply of that necessary | 
fluid. The water companies are still to be pur- 
veyors to his Majesty the Public; so that our 
cisterns will probably continue to be replenished 
with Thames and New River, or, the draught 
which fertilises but not purifies. Competition can 
alone be depended upon for remedying this state 
of things. Cannot some Company of enterprising | 
teetotallers start a “Temperance ‘l'ap, established 
to Supply the Public with Genuine Apam’s Ale,” 
in various parts of the metropolis? ‘“ MaTHew 
& Co.’s Entire, drawn Mild, in your own Jugs ;” 
or, “The Noted House for the Celebrated Arte- 
sian Stingo,” would be tempting announcements, 
could they be depended on. ‘The liquor could be 
furnished at prices at least as moderate as the 
present water rates, which Londoners are now 
paying for a beverage of such a nature, that, 
after being ducked in it, any cleanly person | 








“*Tis but Fancy’s Sketch.” 


Tue Americans say, that the reason they have | 
sent nothing to the Exhibition is, that the pro- | 
ductions of their industry are, in the first place, | 
too gigantic to be brought over; and in the next. | 
place, the reality is so impossible to be under- | 
stood or described, that the only way to give us | 
any idea of it was to leave it all to our imagination. | 
Certainly, when we visit the United States depart- 
ment of the Crystal Palace, we find ample space 

in. The American | 
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Well, then, just look at that old lady lookin’ at the diamond! If her eyes 
don’t turn green and yellow, and if she don’t run the tip of her tongue 
round her mouth as if she was already tastin’ the Mountain! (To the 
|aforesaid Lady.) Pass on, Madam; pray, pass on. (Aside.) Old fool! 
| 1t wouldn’t agree with you, if you could swallow it. 

Lady from Battersea, Are you sure, Mr. Policeman, there’s no 
jmistake? This can’t be the Mountain ; it’s so very small. . 

B. 2. Why, yes, Ma’am; Primrose Hill #s bigger. But you see, it’s 
one o’ them Mountains that some folks make out o’ mole-hills. 
(Despairingly.) Will you pass on, ladies ? 

A. 1. (with mild sarcasm). Pray, pass on, Madam—do cut the diamond ! 
| Male Visitor (savagely). Ishall report you. You’ve insulted my wife 
/—and we don’t pay p’licemen to insult people and make jokes. 

Peckham Lady. Well, 1 am disappointed—it is very small. Isn’t it 
; very smal!, Mr. Policeman? Now, don’t you think it very small ? 

B. 2. Yes, Ma’am ; quite below your notice—pass on. . 

Islington Lady (with slight disgust). And is this all? Thisa mountain ! 

A. 1. (satirically). All at present, Ma’am; come again next week, and 
it may be bigger. Di’monds are so uncertain. 
| Islington Lady (passing on). Like his impudence. [A lull ensues. 
|_B.2. Do you know where the thing come from, and all about it ? 
| What ’s the di’mond’s history, or as you would say, its biography? 

A. 1. Well, it can’t brag of its company afore it came to us; that is 
|—as I’ve read. It was found in Golconda and sent to the Great 
| Mocut; stole from him that stole it; the next thief being killed by the 
inext thief; who was again robbed of the Mountain, that was stolen 
again and again until— 

B. 2. Yes—go on. 

A. 1. (with emotion), Until it became the lawful property of the 
British Crown. 

B. 2. Hallo! What, did we buy and pay for it ? 

A. 1. Bought it with the brave blood of armies, and the gold of 
soldiers’ pay! Paid I don’t know how much in blood, and gold, and 
“ ] say, Jim, TWICE ROUND THAT CovE’s VaIsT, VUNCE ROUND A_ | gunpowder, and bayonet cold iron. 

Hearvie.” B. 2. (scratching his heaa), Well, I dare say it’s all right. But I say, 
ee —— | if there was only a sort of upper P’lice force big enough to tackle ’em, 


what a lot of kings, and cony’rors, and generals, with their green laurels, 
DIAMOND DIALOGUES. 


would have found themselves in the station-house. . 
A. 1. My good friend, in all my reading of wars and histories, I 
Scenz.— Crystal Palace, Main Avenue—— Discovered, Pottcemen | never found any Police Court for the strongest. , 
A. 1. and B.2., on either side of the Golden Cage containing the | (It strikes seven ; the Koh-i-noor sets in its iron safe, and Policemen depart. 
Koun-I-Noor, ok Mountatn oF Licut, PoticeMen speak: confi- : oe “ 
dentially and guardedly. 


Policeman A. 1. My detective friend, in the course of your remarkable | 
life, did you ever observe moths about a candle ? 
Policeman B. 2. Lots. That is, in summer; Clapham Common— 
*bout bull’s-eye. G ; , 
A. 1. (with a wan smile, regarding the women, ten rows thick, around the | “ The August Circle included their Royal Highnesses,” &c.—Court Circular, passim. 
Koh-i-Noor). Behold them here. Women—moths; diamond—candle! | ne Circle is a form of society 
B. 2. Only what with us, and the cage, and Mr. Cuuss’s sensitive | existing only among the su- 
lock—as L’ve heard it called—they can’t burn their precious wings, | perior classes. ‘Lhe principal 
which is fingers. Pua —, varieties of the Circle are 
A. 1, True, my philosophic co-mate: they cannot put out the diamond. | “ tne August, the Illustrious, 
B. 2. Else I’m blessed if there wouldn’t be a scrimmage for it. | the Distinguished, and the 
Talk of the Chartists! Why, with none o’ the force here, and no| Select; there are no Petty, 
Cuuss’s lock, |’m sure on’t by the women’s looks, the tenth o’ April | Obscure, Indiscriminate, or 
of glorious memory would be nothin’ to it. Promiscuous Circles. In re- 
_ A. 1. What do you really think of this Mountain of Light, my ference to the lower ranks, we 
ingenuous companion ? talk of “sets” and “lots,” 
B. 2. Atween ourselves, I don’t think much of it ; but my wife takes | and “the humbler spheres,” 
mighty credit for it. ‘There’s no holding her in the court: she says but not “circles,” are men- 
| ’m ten times as precious as [ was; and from this very diamond bring tioned, 
home light enough about me to go to bed without a candle. The boys An August Circle is a 
in the court call me B. 2. the Glow-worm! Circle of which the centre is 
A. 1. Who knows— a monarch, and the radii—or rays of glory and splendour—are also 
B. 2. I don’t; but you as was once a usher, and can tell— sovereigns or princes. 
A. 1. Who knows—I was about to ask—whether a man may not gaze; An Illustrious Circle is a Circle having for centre a royal duke, and 
upon a diamond so long, until its transmitted lustre becomes a part | for radii peers and nobles of high rank. 
of him ? | <A Distinguished Circle isa Circle the centre whereof is formed by 
B. 2. As a detective, with some people and no bars atween ’em, I some great statesman or warrior; its radii consisting of ambassadors, 
should say, not at all unlikely. leading politicians, generals, and bishops. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SKETCH TAKEN AT THE LEVEE. 











GEOMETRY OF HIGH LIFE. 


THE PROPERTIES OF THE CIRCLE. 








A. 1. My simple friend, do you know what the diamond is made of ?} A Select Circle is a Circle whose centre is some highly aristocratic | 


B. 2. It can’t be Thames water: tho’ I’ve heard it’s nothin’ but) individual, and whose radii consist of persons of fashionable notoriety, 
water 0’ some sort, out of the springs of the earth; which, with the | and correct repute. 
weight of the mountains upon it, manufactures the diamond by| ‘The radii of the Circles of high life are not all equal. For example, 
hydraulic power. an earl is not equal to a duke. Consequently their centres are not at 

A. 1. The diamond, my friend, is charcoal; nothing but charcoal in| the same distance from every point of their circumferences. 
an intense state of development. Yes, that blazing Koh-i-noor, anda| For examples of the mode of describing a Circle of high life, see the 
piece of black charcoal, are of the like common stock. Court Circular. 

B. 2. Ha! just as they say, we’re all the same flesh-and-blood;; The Quadrature of Distinguished and Select Circles has been at- 
dukes and chimbley-sweepers: only the duke’s the diamond, and the| tempted, but never accomplished. The Fashionable Square, in many 


chimbley-sweeper’s the charcoal. Well, how the women do stare!| instances, may be demonstrated very nearly to contain the Select or | 


—(Speaks firmly, but mildly.) Pass on, ladies; pray, pass on—don’t| Distinguished Circle ; but there are elements in every Square which 
scrooge so, (Aside to A.1.) IL say, did you ever see a cat, all alone, are incompatible with the definition of any Circle to which Distinction 


watching a canary, or a bowl of gold-fish? (A. 1. nods affirmingly.)| or Selectness can be ascribed with the least degree of accuracy. 
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| of his communication you detect a pleasant vein of sarcasm, which 


| immortal wealth of a great name. 


| harmless looks a sheet of paper; yet may not aman make of it the | 
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“YOUR OBEDIENT SERVANT.” 


HERE will soon be an abso- 
lute necessity, my dear} 
Punch, for a new dictionary | 
of the English language. | 
The meaning which Dr. | 
JoHNsSON attached to the 
words ‘ faithful,’ ‘ affection- | 
ate,’ and ‘obedient,’ was | 
grossly absurd. Daily ex-| 
perience attests his igno- 
rance. ‘ Yours faithfully ’ | 
regrets that it is out of his 
power to serve you; ‘ Yours} 
truly’ has disposed of his 
patronage elsewhere ; ‘Yours 
to command’ will not be 
dictated to under under any 
circumstances. ‘ Your at- 
tached friend’ takes par- 
ticular pains to detail to you 

the minutest circumstances connected with events which have tended 

to lower you in the estimation of your associates; and, in the tone 





proves to you that he rather relishes your distresses. 

* Inexperienced correspondents are familiar with the harsh deter- 
minations of ‘Theirs humbly,’ and would prefer to receive a letter with 
almost any other signature; but, of all letter-writers, ‘ Your obedient 
servant’ is, without doubt, the most terrible and the most unpleasant, 
‘Your obedient servant’ reminds you that you are in his employ, 
and that, if you do not keep better hours and pay more attention to 
your books, he will dismiss you. ‘Your obedient servant’ will be happy 
to meet yourself and asecond on Wimbledon Common, at a particularly 
early hour, for mutual target-practice, to satisfy his wounded honour. 
‘Your obedient servant’ will not wait another day for his money, but 
will instantly place the matter in the hands of his lawyer, and leave you 
to bear the consequences. ‘The obedient servant’ of Mr. NatHaNnrIeL 
Sroxkes issued a letter from the ‘Treasury, informing that gentleman 
that his claim for a Government appointment, in consideration of his 
father’s services as lieutenant of the Limerick Yeomanry, could not 
be satisfied while so many more pressing and important claimants 
remained to be provided for. ‘ Your obedient seivant’ is truly an 
unmanageable fellow: ‘ There is no wheedling him. He never gives you 
a day’s grace. He refuses you a temporary loan. He dismisses you 
from your situation. He calls upon you to explain yourself. He begs 
that you will discontinue your addresses to his daughter. He never 
gives credit. In short, of all correspondents, he is the most disobedient. 

**VYours humbly’ is a bore; but ‘Yur obedient servant’ is a} 
correspondent who is not to be trifled with. Now, Sir, why not write | 
plain unvarnished English? Why sh-ald your creditor sign himself | 





| * Your obedient servant,’ when the rogue kifows very well that you are 


his slave? Why shouid a man who never met you but once in his life, | 
sign himself ‘ Ever faithfully yours,’ when he knows that he does not | 
care two pins about you, and would read a notice of your death in the | 
morrow’s paper without the least emotion? These, Mr. Punch, are | 
little social hypocrisies, which, while they mask the serpent, weaken the 
meaning of the friend. 

“Yours, Mr. Punch, 


“Penny LETTERBAG, GENT.” 








A SHORT STORY FOR SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Srmr Rozsert Peet—(there is a music in the name that attunes| 


| Punch to tenderness)—Six Rogert Peet, listen to a short story: then | 
| lay it to your heart, and cease not to ponder it. | 


Once upon atime there was a young man whose heritage was the | 
This young man was in evil hour 
tempted by three Witches, even as Mucheth was tempted, and fiually | 
betrayed by the Weird Sisters. But the Witches that betrayed our! 
foung man were not things animate; nevertheless they were of all 
etrayers the most subtle, and the most dangerous. And the names 
of these betrayers were—Pren— InK—Parer. 

Oh, young Sir Rogert Peet, take heed how you take them! What 
an innocent look they have, and yet how they may stab a man’s own} 
name—how they may spatter blots upon a man’s own reputation. How! 


winding-sheet for his self-slain happiness ? 





; : 


Corn IN THE Ear.—The wheat is said to be in a very forward con-| 


BRIEFLESS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Messrs. BRIEFLEss and Dunvr have recently visited the Exhibition, 
and have displayed a reckless levity, which has excited the worst. fears 
of their friends and relatives. On entering the Refreshment Room, 
Mr. Dunvp called loudly for “a barrister’s refresher;” and Mr. 
Brierxess, throwing aside the sobriety becoming his time of life, rushed 
frantically into the Office of the Executive Committee, and, throwing 
down sixpence, declared he intended devoting it to the purchase of 
works of art, inquiring, at the same time, what he could have for the 
money. 

Mr. Dunvp, going up to one of the attendants, asked to be shown a 
windlass, capable of winding up the most hopeless affairs, and Mr. 
BrIEFLEsS burst into an agony of tears under the Statue of Lorp 
Expon. Both of the learned gentlemen left the building, declaring that. 
instead of applying for the coif, they should apply for the oilskin cap 
and truncheon, not as serjeants at law, but as police serjeants. 





THE ALARMIST’S DREAM. 


I preamt that I stood in the Crystal Halls, 
With Chartists and Reds at my side, 

And that all who assembled in those glass walls 
Came there the contents to divide. 

Of riches too great to count it cou!d boast, 
And jewels of world-wide fame ; 

But 1 found, when [ woke, which surprised me mos', 
They remained there all the same. 


I dreamt the swell mob was there in a band 
With thieves of every degree, 
And with skill that no police could withstand 
They picked all the pockets of we. 
And | dreamt. that one of the scampish host 
‘Yo grab the Koh-i-Noor came; 
But I found when | woke, which surprised me most, 
Jt was safe there all the same. 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 


[Punch pinches the Ca?’s ear.] 
“That once humorous, but now malignant journal; need we say, Punch ?”—Manz Cut. 


“The wit of Punch sparkles as brightly, and with the same purity, as the morni:- 


| dew upon the opening rose.”’—Kilkenny Potato, 


(The Potato is skinned by Puxch.] 


“The wit of Punch—or what the buffoon would pass for wit—is small becr, ten days 
dead in a tin mug.” —Kilkenny Potato. 


“What we most admire in Punch is that cosmopolitan liberality—that enlarged 

sympathy—that gives a world-wide value to his every page.”—The Pope's Eye. 
(CarpinaL WisEMaN is ruddled into an English Cardinal.) 

“The disgusting cant—the loathsome, narrow spirit—of that miserable mountebank, 
Punch! Wowever, his day is approaching its end. The snuff of his farthing candle 
already flickers on the save-all, and will soon expire in its own filth! "—T'he Pope’s Lye 
hit by Punch. 


Sleep (not) at Will. 


JOHNSON says of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, that it is the only 
book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to 
rise. How voluminous would be the catalogue of books that might 
ray oot the lexicographer to sleep two hours before he wished to go 
to bed! 


“DO TRY ANOTHER PIECE!” 


ALEXANDRE Domas has been producing the fourth piece founded on 
Monte Christo, and the fifth is already underlined. Really, if ALEXANDRE 
continues at this rate, his piece of Monte Christo bids fair to be a rival 
to the celebrated ‘‘Thirty Years’ Peace:” after which we should 
recommend him to take in hand the “ Thirty Years’ War.” 


The Colonel's Last. 


Wuen the Colonel was informed of the attack by certain “ gentle- 
men” on the Derby Day—an attack in which they pelted the people 
with eggs—the Colonel emphatically observed, that the only way to 
punish the offenders would be to make of them “the most terrible 


dition. The papers speak of large ears of corn already shown as samples. | eggs-ample.” 
But, perhaps, at the late Corn Exhibition at Tamworth were shown 
the very longest ears of all. 


EritarH on A Warrer.—‘ Coming, Sir, coming.” 

















THE PROPER MODE OF RIDING IN ROTTEN ROW. 
Gallop as hard as you can amongst the Ladies. It creates a sensation! ! 


~ ——E a = 











A HINT FOR THE AMERICAN NON-EXHIBITORS. 


Amenica continues to represent itself at the Crystal Palace as a large 
place, that is—to adopt an American word—very sparsely occupied. 
(‘he country and its products of art are appropriately typified—there 
being plenty of room, which is illustrative of the one, and there being a 
poor supply of the other. ] 
addition to its inhabitants; and we have a plan for putting an end to 
the aspect of desolation and barrenness for which the United States— 
as shown in Hyde Park—are conspicuous. As visitors are now flocking 
in from abroad, and from the country, we propose that America should 
be allowed to utilise its empty space by letting it out in lodgings. Why 
should half-a-dozen families be crowded into one house, several persons 
into a room, and three or four into a bed, when there is a quantity of 
waste ground in the Crystal Palace itself which might be profitably occu- 
pied? By packing up the American articles a little closer, by displaying 
Co it’s revolvers over the soap, and piling up the Cincinnati pickles on the 
top of the Virginian honey, we shall concentrate all the treasures of 
American art and manufacture into a very few square feet, and beds may 
be made up to accommodate several hundreds in the space claimed for, 
but not one quarter filled by, the products of United States industry. 

We would propose, therefore, that the Yankee Commissioners be 
empowered to advertise America as affording accommodation to those 
who wish to spend a week in visiting the Great Exhibition; and they 
might describe it as “ Eligibly situated within a few minutes’ walk of 
Austria, Russia, France, and Switzerland, commanding an excellent 
view of the ‘ Greek Slave,’ and immediately opposite the largest looking- 

lass in the world, by which the process of shaving may be greatly 
acilitated.”” By an arrangement with the Commissioners, whose duties 
must be rather light, breakfast could no doubt be provided for the | 
lodgers before starting on their rounds; and the sign of the Spread 
| Eagle would be an appropriate one to adopt, for the hotel department | 
| of the speculation. 















































| Consideration on Cab Reform. 
WirH such determination have Cabmen persisted in the endeavour to 
extort more than their legal fare from the public, that it has been found | 
| necessary to reduce their demands by Mayne force. 


America, in the Great Exhibition, wants an b 


BEECH LEAF TEA. 
THE papers state that— 


“Mr. Stevens, a tradesman, has been fined £250 by the Liverpool Magistrate for 
manufacturing an article called ¢ea from the leaves of beech and plane trees.” 


And if Mr. Stevens has manufactured English congou from English 

eeches for any length of time, Mr. Stevens can very well afford to 
pay the penalty out of the profits of the deceit. But if Mr. Stevens 
were at this time fulfilling some three months’ retirement from the 
world in Lancaster gaol, dressed in prison grey, and picking prison 
oakum, Mr. Stevens would not, on his return to society, look so 
comely, as no doubt he does, in the eyes of his neighbours; neither 
would his name bear so respectable an odour. All cases of proved 
adulteration should be punished by imprisonment and hard labour, not 
by a fine. When mere money—money only—is made the fuller’s earth 
it is wonderful what dirty work men will do, confident that the said 
yellow earth can make them clean and respectable as ever. 

In Turkey they nail the ear of an unjust baker to his shop-post. 
This, no doubt, is barbarous and cruel: equally barbarous and shocking 
would it be to clap a beech-leaf tea-merchant in an iron cage, and for 
awhile suspend him from a branch of one of his own tea-trees. 





CRIMINAL CHRISTIANS. 


WE are by no means displeased to learn that, in accordance with a 
rescript of the Pops, of the 7th ult., in Florence, Count Gutc- 
CIARDINI, and six other gentlemen, were seized _by the police, and have 
been condemned to various terms of exile. Their crime was this :— 
The Count had read and expounded to his friends a chapter of the 
Gospel of Sr. Jonn, in Diopati’s Italian translation. And the 
Pore, wisely fearing the spread of Christianity in Italy, as destructive 
of his power, punishes the religionists. The ol cry was, 
“The Christians to the wild beasts!” The paternal mandate of 
the holy Fisherman is—‘‘ The Christians to the sharks;” 7.¢., the 
gensdarmes. 

Punch earnestly hopes that Mazzrx1 will keep his portmanteau in 
~ for travel. At every minute the great triumvir may be 
called for. 
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THE POUND AND THE SHILLING. 








“Whoever Thought of Meeting You Here?” 
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PUNCH ON CRICKET. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tre Game of Cricket, though very ancient, is not quite as old as 
the hills; for the hills are naturally inclined against a sport requiring 
a level surface. Cricket is a promoter of cheerfulness and hospitality ; 
for it causes one player to open his gate to another, and invite him, in 
a double sense, to take an innings at his homely wicket. The achieve- 
ments of the bat are frequently celebrated by a ball; and even 
enemies who have met as bowlers, have been known to forget in the 
bow! all their snimosity. It is not important to know the preeise date 
at which Cricket was introduced, who set up the earliest wicket, or 
was the first to stir his stumps in this country. 

Ina MS. dated 1344, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, a woman is 
represented in the act of giving a ball to a man; while in the back- 
ground are several tall and little women irying, as so many long stops 
and short stops, to catch the ball; but ther are all ugly, and there 
does not seem to be any great catch amongst them. 

The game femiliar to our eyes, and much too familiar with our heads, 
known in the streets as Cat, is believed to be the origin of Cricket— 
which was fcrmerly known as Cat and Dog; but, as the passing 
stranger, or tue pane of glass, forms the wicket aimed at in this case, 
the game is only popular with the more mischievous portion of the 
juvenile community. 

Jn modern times Cricket is the favourite game with the soldier, the 
sailor, and the clergyman; among each of which class there are many 
who learn the art of long stopping while waiting for promotion or 
preferment ; end who, though they may have often had the ball at their 
feet, get, somehow or other, bowled out in the long run. For these 
trials of life, cricket is an excellent preparative ; and it is said, on the 
authority of (JAPTAIN Gorpoy, that, on the eve of Waterloo, some of 
the officers were amusing themselves with the bat, while others were 
dancing at a ball. 

It is a curious fact that the antiquarians have not yet tried a turn at 
Cricket, for though they have groped among the foundations of almost 
oh the brick-bat is the only bat they have hitherto taken in 

and. 

We, ina spirit of deeper veneration for antiquity, have explored a 
wider field in the hope of finding it a Cricket field, and having taken a 
walk with old Surpas—we fancy we hear the reader asking who is 
Surpas? but let that pass—we have stumbled over a species of Cricket 
being played under the classical name of Cottabos in a retired corner 
of Greece. In this game a piece of wood stuck in the ground enabled 
the Athenians to put up a stump without much expense, and being 
stumped up to this extent, another piece of wood placed horizontally 
completed a cheap and effective wicket. A dish hung down from each 
end, but instead of a ball, the player threw with a vessel full of wine ; 
and —_ the game might be termed, to a certain extcnt, a game of 

wis. 

Cricket can only be played by men Of excellent temper, who are 
willing, like HamppeEN, to fall in the field, who can submit cheerfully to 
the chances of battery from the bat, and of assault from the ball. ‘The 
game is essentially English; and though our countrymen carry it abroad 
wherever they go, it is difficult to inoculate or knock it into the 
foreigner. The Italians are too fat for Cricket, the French too thin, 
the Dutch too dum ty, the Belgians too bilious, the Flemish too 
flatulent, the East Indians too penpery, the Laplanders too bowlegged, 
the Swiss too sentimental, the Greeks too lazy, the Egyptians too long 
in the neck, and the Germans too short in the wind. 

A good Cricketer must have an eye as sharp as a needle, a hand as 
tough as a thimble, and a leg as light as a bodkin. Russia should be 


lable to produce no leather equal to his Jungs, and India should not | 
He should have an eye as | 


show a rubber half as elastic as his muscles. 
steady as glass, with a frame of iron, and his limbs should be a study to 
the limner. With these qualifications, we may hope to make him a 
Cricketer, if he will accompany us into the field we are now entering. 





Fresh from America. 


THERE is a Quaker in Vermont who is so attached to the 


| n é mp of 
the Peace Society, that he will not have a single flower in h 


is garden; 


for “ It’s terrible,” he says, “to walk out at this time of the year, and | 


to see the flowers in all directions with shooting pistils.” 


A few Sayings founded on “ Doings.” 


A Caz is the madness of many for the gain of one. , 
Old Time may find plenty of sand for his hour glass in any sugar 


Music has barrel organs to make savage the calmest breast. 








What is one (sausage) man’s (sausage) meat, may be another 
man’s poison. 


—_—. 








OH, POOR FARMERS ! 


As sung by Puiite Pusry, Esq., M.P., to his Constituents, in the 
Character of the “ Agricultura] Serenader.” 


Arrn—" Oh, Susannah.” 





When first I went to Parliament, 
The Farmers’ Friend to be, 
I voted for Protection 
To British Industry. 
At last the people got cheap bread, 
You “ know the reason why,” 
And then Protection ’s doom was sealed : 
Poor Farmers, don’t you ery. 
Oh, poor Farmers! don’t you cry for me 
To try and bring the Corn Laws back; for that can never be. 


Protection’s goose is wholly gone ; 
The flock has lost its leaders : 
Lorp Stanxey and DisRak xi too 
Declare themselves seceders, 
My lord, in language plump and plain, 
And Ben, in speeches sly; 
Whilst Youne and Ferranp spout in vain. 
Poor Farmers, don’t you ery. 
Ob, poor Farmers! &e. 


A paltry duty if you got, 
‘ive shillings, let us say, 

So small a rise would ne’er suffice 

To make your produce pay ; 
But all attempts upon their food 

The people wil defy: 
Free Trade has triumphed, once for all ; 

Poor Farmers, don’t you ery. 

Ob, poor Farmers! &e. 


With all the House asleep one night, 
Whilst Reynotps bored us still, 

I dreamt that you had set to work 
With energy and skill; 

The power of steam you had begun 
In farming to apply, 

And profit crowned your enterprise : 
Poor Farmers, don’t you ery. 

Oh, poor Farmers! &c. 


Now, gentlemen who live by land, 
We all must look around; 

And with progressive husbandry 
Turn to, and till the ground. 

On Diligence, by Science ruled, 
Alone we can rely : 

Protection ’s dead and buried ; 
Poor Farmers, don’t you ery. 

Oh, poor Farmers! &e. 





GENTLEMEN FROM THE EGG, 


NE day last week, certain gentlemen— 

for they were very well drest—were 
charged at the Southwark police office 
» with throwing foul eggs, in the way of 
sport, upon the folks returning from the 
races. JouN Buti always improves 
upon the effeminate sports of the Con- 
tinent. In Carnival time the Italians 
pelt one another with egg-shells filled 
with rose-water. The manlier Jonn 
Butt prefers his eggs as fetid as they may b2. 

We think! the magistrates might, in their judgment, copy the decree 
of a certain Bey of Tunis ; who, on taking captives too old to work, had 
them—says the story—breeched in feathers, and made them sit upon 
eggs, 

How, if justice at Southwark condemned the Epsom offenders to 
sit a month upon their own eggs? 





What’s the Odds so Long as They’re Happy? 


THe contest between the different countries of the world in the 
Great Exhibition of Industry may be called, as far as the rivalry 
wor sa other nations and America is concerned, “all the world to 
nothing.” 




















| inviting authors and artists to the Mansion House. { 
| just been made to introduce the Conversazione into the City; and, | 
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AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
(= week the Lorp Mayor 





gave —what was erroneously 
called—a Conversazione to 1500 
natives and foreigners in honour 
of the Exhibition. Frogversazione 
will be found the better word. 
In default of banquet and loving- 
cup, and those coarse appeals to 
the “ grosser senses,” there was 
a display of old watches, old 
MSS., and other curiosities. 
“The things, however,” (says the 
Times) “‘ which appeared to attract most 
attention were the feet of spiders, flies, 
and frogs, and the human skin, magnified 
by microscopes, through which the 
guests had an opportunity of looking.” 














How much more ennobling 
to look at flies through a micro- 
scope, than to contemplate bees’- 





wing in a bumper! 
of spiders: the once lively turtle is beaten even by a tadpole; whilst 
to see the human skin magnified must be—according to the authority 
of the Court of Aldermen—intinitely more gratifying to the intellectual 
citizen than to feel the said human skin expand with the magnifying 
power of six or seven courses. 

Then there was a concert, which, from “the constant buzz of con- 
versation,” was rendered a perfect hum! 

Everybody was of course delighted with the higher tastes and nobler 
aspirations manifested by his lordship; and Puch congratulates the 
Lorp Mayor who has shown such an intelligent preference for science 
in the abstract to Soyer in the gross. Nevertheless, if this innovation 
grow into a custom, may not the practice be fatal to the honest ambition 
of many worthy citizens at present looking towards the chair? For 
instance, science may select her sons for “Mayors, instead of custom 
taking mere aldermen iz rota. With frogs for fare, we may have a 
Proressor OwEN chief magistrate as the best exponent of the dainty : 
whilst the human skin under a microscope will inevitably demand a 


Lorp Mayor Erasmus Witson to expatiate upon the beautiful | 


mystery, the uses and abuses of its web. bs a 
With every respect for science, possibly the citizens and visitors at 
the Mansion House may, on reflection, prefer the human skin under a 


| napkin to the human skin under a thousand power lens; and even a 
| Lerp Mayor—giving up the feet of flies and frogs—may think it 


better to take the old time-honoured stand on knife and fork. 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT, 


LITERATURE and Science have taken a very easterly direction within 
the last two or three years, since the Lord Mayors have commenced 


though we give all due praise to the idea, we cannot say much for the 
execution, in the present instance. The objects of interest submitted 
to the company were not very recherché, and the most conspicuous were 
“the feet of spiders, flies, and frogs, magnified through microscopes.” 
This sort of amusement had certainly the merit of cheapness and sim- 
plicity; and, as flies have only recently “come in,” their legs may be 
classed among the delicacies of the season—at least, for the present. 
It is quite true that the idea is not new, for the Greenwich pensioners 
have long been famous for an exhibition of a similar kind; the only 
difference being, that, while the Lorp Mayor has magnified the legs 
only of spiders and flies, the Greenwich veterans may be said to have 
“gone the entire animal,” by applying the magnifying process to the full- 
bodied native cockroach. Among the other curiosities, was “a col- 
lection of old watches ;” but we are not told whether that interesting 
article, the “old night watch,” since superseded by the new police, 
formed part of the number. It was difficult to catch all that was said, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of the flies’ legs, there was a 
constant buzz that rendered individual remarks inaudible. 





The Tol (de rol, lol, d) eration Brigade. 


WE understand that it is the intention of those loyal and patriotic 
gentlemen in the House of Commons whom the Eraminer aptly terms 
the “Members for Rome,” to form themselves into a Stake Club, The 
symbol of the Association is to be the Goose and Gridiron. 





A BLACK JOB, 
Tue Protectionists excuse themselves from the charge of indelicacy 
towards the memory of Sir R. Peet by declaring, that they are not 
expected to be particular to a shade. 


Calves’-foot jelly has no chance against the feet | 


An attempt has | 


“PERMANENT HAPPINESS” AT A DISCOUNT. 


WE used to think it was impossible to fix a money value on happiness 
of even the most fleeting description, but an advertisement in the Zimes 
of last Thursday lets us into the secret that Happiness has fallen to a 
discount, and that “‘a small sum” will secure not simply the temporary 
article, but the permanent commodity. If any of our readers doubt, 
let them read the following. 

YOUNG LADY, whose permanent happiness would be assured by a 

small sum of money, makes this APPEAL to such benevolent individuals as 
may be prompted to aid her. Any subscription will be most gratefully received. 
Address to 
| Weare curious to know what the “ permanent happiness” consists 
in, that may be secured for a small sum of money. Perhaps, as there 
is a young lady in the case, a marriage license may be the “ permanent 
happiness ” that only waits for fulfilment in consequence of the want 
of funds to purchase the desired document. We are told, however, 
that “‘any subscription will be most gratefully received ;” so that any 
individual who is ambitious of the honour or pleasure of contributing 
to a young lady’s “ permanent happiness,” has now an opportunity of 
doing so by an offer of himself. 


ec 


HISTORICAL PARALLELS; OR, HINTS FOR THE 
PALACE BALL. 

King Charles the Second , P . Mr. Spooner. 
Killigrew, his Jester . , , Mr. G. F. Youne. 
Charles the First (with his head off CotoneL Sretuorpr. 
The Ghost of Cromwell ~~ Mr. Jonn Bricut. 
William Penn . Sin Ropert PEEL. 
The Earl of Rochester . P ‘ ‘ Mr. NEWDEGATE. 
Nell Gwynne . , < * « Mr. Bens. DisRakLt. 
Orange Moll (with Maltese oranges) , Mr. More O’FERRALL, 
Charles the Second’s Puppies . Younc EnGianp. 
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MR. PUNCH AND TOBY DRESSED FOR THE QUEEN’S FANCY BALL, 








Deaf as a Government Post. 


A TRADESMAN advertises his “ Portable Alarum Bells,” which he 
particularly recommends to the notice of “members of Parliament.” 
Ve think this satirical dog of a tradesman should be summoned to the 
| bar of the House for contempt of Parliament. Does he mean to imply 
that members are generally such a sleepy set, that it is more difficult to 
rouse them than anybody else? Is he anxious to try the effect: of his 
alarum upon Lorp Joun? knowing too well that if it succeeds in | 
making him open his eyes, it cannot fail to make every one else jump 
up and look about them. The experiment is a bold one; but we are | 
afraid that the alarum must sound from one end of the kingdom to the 
other before it has any chance of making Lorp Joun Russe t sensible 
| that it is high time to be up, and doing something. 
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“Ou, I spec your Parpinc, Miss ; suT wovuLp YoU BE SO OBLIGING 
as To sHow Me THE Way TO THE QUEEN O° Spain’s JEWELS!” 





“No sooner has she swoller’d her coffee or tea, 

With her egg or her rasher according as may be, 
‘Than there comes Lorp Jonn RussEx. with something to say, 
Or else it is Lorp PatminsteER, or mayhap Sir Georce GREY. 


* Direckly the Ministers have done with the QuEEN, 
There’s this or that Ambassador that has to be seen ; 
Or a Plenipotentiary that is just for to start, 

And represent Her Masesry in some foreign part. 


“ Or else there is warrants and papers to sign, 

Which must more or less her attention confine ; 

Then there ’s some manufacter she’s engaged for to view, 
Or inwention as is useful, or wonderful, or new. 


“Then perhaps a Privy Council there is to be held, 
Whereat to perside she ’s in duty compelled ; 

And next she’s foreign Princes to receive and entertain, 
From Roosher and Procsher, France, Portingal, and Spain. 


“ Very often to talk their own lingo has she 
With Serene and Royal Highnesses from High Germany, 
| And such conversation for hours to have to find 
Must be terrible trying sure-ly to the mind. 


“Then, she’s drawing-rooms, likewise, and levvies to hold, 
Where there’s three or four hundred of people, I’m told, 
That comes forrards, by turns, for to kiss the QuEEN’s hand, 
Which can’t be but uncommon fatiguing to stand. 


** All these ockipations her dinner makes late, 

And over the table she has not long to wait ; 

| She must go and get ready for the guests she has bade 
To a grand Fancy Ball for the benefit of Trade. 


** Arter sitch a day’s work, when thee laid’st down thy head, 
Dost n’t think, dearest Saran, thee ’st feel nigh half dead, 





And would’st own, howsoever thy toil used to tire, 





WILLIAM AND SARAH; 
OR, THE LABOURS OF ROYALTY. 


As Wit11aM and Sarg, one evening in June, 

Was a-walking in the meadows, they spied the new moon ; 
**Lookee, WILLIAM, up yander’s the new moon,” says she, 
Which I wish and turns my money whenever I see ” 


999 


* And what dost turn thy money for,” cries Wrri1am, “I pray ? 
“Oh! my wish for to obtain, as the old women say.” 

“ And what may thy wish, now,” says the young man, “ have been?” 
“Oh: ” says she, “I wished as how | wor Her Masesty THE QUEEN.” 


“Tf thee ’st wish to be the QuEEN, then, young woman,” 
**T hope you wishes also PrincE ALBFRT was me. 

But tell me what causes thy fancy to range, 

So that with the QuEEN oF ENGLAND thee want’st for to change?” 


**T should like never having to labour no more, 

No scrubbing the hearth-stone, nor sweeping the floor, 
No darning nor stitching, like I’ve to do now, 

Nor rising so early to go and milk the cow. 


said he, 


“T should like for to slumber as long as I’d a mind, 
And then to have my breakfast when I was inclined ; 


| To be drest all in silks and in satins so fine, 


And to eat the nicest sweetmeats, and drink the best wine. 


“*T should like to have dances almost every night, 
In my Palace, with virgin wax candles alight ; 
With a beautiful top-knot of feathers to wear, 
And diamonds and pearls, too, all over my hair. 


“*T should like, when it pleased me, my Court for to hold; 
To sit on my throne, with a crown on of gold ; 

And to rule my dominions with sceptre and ball, 

And not to have no other trouble at all.” 


| When thus she had ended, said Witrram, and smiled, 


“* Now bless thee, dear Saran, thee talk’st like a child! 
There ’s more work for the QuEEN than thee dream’st of to do: 
Read the news, and you ’ll see what she’s got to go through. 


** Hach morning she rises soon arter the lark, 

Excepting in winter, and then it is dark ; 

And, the weather permitting, Prince ALBERT and she 
Takes their walk on the Slopes, wheresoe’er they may be. 


“ They breakfastes so early, in wet or in fine, ; 
That they gets about their business most days afore nine ; 
They ’ve a-gone at half-past, as the papers do say, 


To the Palace of Crystial for this month évery day. ! 








Thee wast out of the fryingpan into the fire ?” 


“Oh, Wii11aM, thee’st open’d my eyes,” she replied, 
“Content with my lot I will henceforth abide; 

I’d rather go a-milking in the meadows so green, 

Than change my situation with Her Masesty THE QUEEN.” 


THE COFFEE-HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Two mighty subjects, on Thursday evening last, divided and absorbed 
the attention of the House of Commons—the Metropolis Water Bill, 
and the Chicory question. Had the debates on these momentous topics 
come to a satisfactory issue, the House would have presented us, as the 
result of a night’s work, with the materials for making a good cup of 
coffee; but,as the Water Bill was read a second time, and Mr. T. Barine’s 
anti-chicory motion rejected, the end of all that legislative labour is, the 
decision that we are still to be deprived of the two principal conditions 
to the goodness of the beverage in question. We are to continue 
taking the mixture as before, having bad coffee and impure water to 
make it with. It is to be regretted that Mr. Bartne’s motion mis- 
carried, for though it did not materially involve the destinies of the 
Empire, yet everybody who knows the nature of coffee grounds, must 
allow it to have been well grounded. 











| ss 
Change of Entertainment at the Mansion House. 
| 


THE Conversazione given the other evening at the Mansion House is 

an innovation in the style of civic entertainment, which bas caused 

j many worthy citizens to tremble for the interests of the Corporation. 

| It is feared that the banyan feast of reason and the teetotal flow of 

i soul will supersede the banquet of turtle and venison, and the circu- 
| lation of the loving-cup and milk-punch bottle. 


' 

QUESTION FOR OUR COLONEL. 

; Why should anybody abuse the Crystal Palace when he is continually 
making a Great Exhibition of himself? 


} 


RESTORATION BALL. 


WP OSES AARON ABRAHAMS, of Holywell Street, having been aypointed 
Vi by the Agricultural Protectionists costumier to that small but very select party, 
begs leave to assure those Patriots who would lead back a deluded people to the wisdom 
of their ancestors, that 
| He has on hand every kind of dress of the seventeenth century: a variety of costume 
{so beautifully illustrative of the time, and having such a “magic in the web,” that 
it is impossible for any gentleman to don doublet or jerkin from the establishment of 
| M. A. A. without immediately going backwards at least two centuries. 
Moses Aaron Apranams confidently refers to His Grace Tue Duke or Ricnmonp, 


Mussrs. SPooneR, NEWDEGA'’E, FERRAND, and others too small to mention. 
*,* N.B. Protection Masks in every variety constantly on hand, 














| 
| 
| 
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** You know, and I know, my very dear Sir, that all these fabrications 
are particularly calculated to excite indignation and contempt against 
Mr. Reynotps, Mr. Keocu, Mr. Moorz, and the rest of those mode- 
rate, reasonable, honest, loyal, patriotic, and consistently liberal 
gentiemen, who constitute what is derisively termed the Irish Brigade 
in the House of Commons. To exhibit them,‘ with professions of zeal 
for religious liberty on their lips, pertinaciously contending day by day 
for the supremacy of that very papal power, which, almost as often, 
manifests its determined hostility to freedom of conscience, is 
necessarily to place them before the eves of !Protestant heretics 
in as utterly despicable and odious a light as a band of shameless 
hypocrites can possibly be regarded with. But, Sir, (the? Adversary 
is not quite so clever as he thinks himself. I will take him by the 
horns. _ I will suppose that his GuicctaRpINI story is true; nay, that 
the heretical Count has been burnt alive, instead of having been sent 
to die of fever inthe Maremme. It is needless to repeat that the 
supposition is most extravagant—that the Church never opposed heresy 
with aught warmer than eloquence: let us entertain it, for the sake of 
|argument. I maintain that in having burnt GuiccraRDINI, or any other 
| wore the Church would not have been guilty of persecution in the 
east. 

“ Persecution is the opposition of power to religion. Any other creed 
than the true religion is no religion at all. Consequently, the opposition 
of power to such creed is not persecution. The Roman Catholic religion 
is the only true one; and there is no such thing as persecution, except 
opposition to that only true religion. 

“Tt is not persecution to put down Thuggism, or to prohibit the 
:)' | worship of Juggernaut. All heresy, in its ultimate consequences, is 

*» | equally pernicious, and to invoke the sword of the magistrate against 
| Protestantism, is no more persecution on the part of the Roman 
| Church, than it would be on that of the British Legislature to interdict 

* | the sanguinary practices of Indian superstition. 

| ‘* Nay, further, since the final misery of any one heretic will be as 
}intense in degree as infinite in duration, it will indefinitely exceed 
jany amount of suffering that can possibly be inflicted on any limited, 
| however large, numbers of human beings, in any given time, however 

- |long. Therefore, the very largest holocaust of heretics imaginable, 
| roasted by the slowest of conceivable fires—the heresy of the victims 
being supposed to be desperate—must, if it should deter but one of the 

: | faithful from falling into error—be an immeasurable economy of pain: 

/and thus a proportionate act of mercy. To rescue one soul from 

== |the snares of heresy, it were a charity to burn all the rest of mankind 
| alive ; and if this proceeding were necessary, the only persecution there 
|could be. in the case, would be the prevention of a consistent Church 
| from developing its system of beneficence, and carrying out its theory of 
|love. Believe me, my very dear Sir, 
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Yours truthfully, 


| 
| —— 





THE BLACK DIAMOND—THE REAL MOUNTAIN 
OF LIGHT!! 








THE SLANDERED CHURCH IN TUSCANY. 


To Mr. Punch. 
“My VERY DEAR SIR, | 
“Or course you are aware of the Jatest deception which, in 
order to discredit the only genuine hierarchy, has been practised by the 
Enemy of Mankind upon the British public. I allude to the fiction 
ublished, last Saturday, by the Evil One, through the medium of the 
aminer, that Count Piero GuiccIarpINI, and six other persons, 
after having been confined ten days, have been sentenced, by the 
Florentine Court of Prefecture, to forced residence in the Tuscan 
Maremme ; the Count for having read and expounded a chapter in the 
Gospel of St. Jonny, as translated by Diopatr; and his companions 
for having listened to him: his reading and comment having, in the 
words of the judicial decree, 
“ Had no other purpose than mutually to insinuate into the parties religious senti- 
ments and principles contrary to those prescribed by the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Religion.” 
“To be sure, the Prince of Darkness, to render this hoax a little less 
transparent, affects to admit that 
“Six of the condemned have been since permitted to leave Tuscany, instead of 
undergoing the penalty of compulsory residence in the unwholesome Maremme.” j 
“* But I need hardly say that the story is quite as absurd as that of “ Doocep GRATIFYING, AIN’T IT, CHARLES, TO SEE SA MUCH 
the tyrannical conduct of the Church in Sardinia, or of the intolerant In-DasTRY ? ” 
concordat which the Pore is pretended to have made with Spain, or| ne Te 
any other of the falsehoods which, in support of the persecuting | ~ ai a 
Ecclesiastical Titles’ Bill, the arch deceiver is craftily putting forth} GreaTNess or Minp.—“ His Lordship said he had a great mind to 
every week or so. | commit the prisoner.” — rom an “ Irish Blackstone.” 
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Young Rapid. “You aRE QUITE SURE THIS Is THE Correct Dress 
FoR a YounG Fettow or tuat Periop, Ex ?” 

Mr. Noses. “ On perrFectty Correct, Sin; AND REALLY LOOKS 
SPLENDID ON YER!” 








CHICORY AND CHICANERY. 


Mawworm loved “to be despised ;” and, if we are to believe certain 
specimens of the “ British tradesman,” the “ British public” loves to 
be imposed upon. Thanks to the investigation pursued by Mr. WaxkLey, 
the discovery is now made that we have been drinking a concoction 
and decoction of chicory, corn, and potatoes; or, in other words, 
marigold, wheat, and vegetables, instead of coffee; and that, in fact, 
our “ fine old delicious Mocha” has been, to use an obvious, if not an 
aged pun, a fine old delicious mockery. ; 

In a little work on “ Coffee and its Adulterations,” published at the 
Lancet Office, we have what we might appropriately term “a Coffee 
Dictionary,” in which we get the real meaning, as tested by examination, 
of the stuff sold under the various denominations of coffee in London. 
We give an extract from this interesting piece of commercial 
lexicography :— 

Delicious Coffee. Roasted beans and chicory forming one-third of 
the article. 

Finest Berbice Coffee. About one half coffee, much chicory, and 
some wheat. 

Splendid Turkey Coffee. About one half coffee, the rest chicory. _ 

Fine Plantation Coffee. One-third coffee, the rest chicory, with a little 
roasted corn. 

Parisian Coffee. Principally chicory and corn; very little coffee. 

Rich Drinking Coffee. One-third coffee, the rest chicory, with some 
roasted corn. 

Delicious Family Coffee. One-fourth coffee, three-fourths chicory. 

Pine Java Coffee. Much chicory, and some roasted potato; very little 
coffee. 

Coffee as in France, Principally chicory. 


The above definitions will supply a key to those highly-figurative 
labels which greet our eyes in the shop-windows of the grocers; an 
we shall know in future that when we are invited to try the “ Fine 
Java” at ls. 113d, we are me asked to purchase some roasted 
potatoes and marigolds, at nearly 2s. a pound, when potatoes are dull 
at 3d., and marigolds may be had in the fields for the trouble of pickin 
them. When we observe an announcement, that “ This is the note 
shop for the Deticrous Corres at twenty pence,” we shall henceforth 
feel assured that for our twenty pence we shall get upwards of half-a- 





pound of beans, and other less valuable commodities, with about one- 
third of the article we are supposed to be purchasing. 

It seems, however, that use has become such a second nature with 
the public, who are accustomed to drink all sorts of trash under the 
name of coffee, that, out-eeling the eels, they are not only accustomed 
to be skinned, but insist on having the provess applied to them. 
Tradesmen write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, declaring they 
have been serving chicory so long, that taey have educated their cus- 
tomers up to it ; and if the latter are ~ ied with genuine coffee at 
two shillings a pound, they send it back, indignantly demanding the 
old stuff they have been accustomed to. 

We presume that the success of the Chicory chicanery, will encou- 
rage other tradesmen to come out equally strong; and we shall have 
the sausage-dealers openly announcing that the sausage-consumer will 
not be satisfied without a good smack of the feline flavour in his 
sausages. The milkman will renounce all pretence to the keeping of a 
cow, and will inform the world unblushingly, that if he were to send 
out anything else than horse-brains, chalk, and water, he should have 
the article thrown back upon his hands by his indignant customers. 

The water companies, too, will protest against any interference with 
their present monopoly of the rich unctuous wash that the public will 
insist on paying for under the guise of water; and we shall be told, no 
doubt, that, having been accustomed to a full-bodied fluid—full of the 
bodies of animalcules—they would not be satisfied with the purer ele- 
ment. It is, at all events, a step in the right direction, that things are 
beginning to be called by their peo names, and all we ask is, that 
if t — like chicory instead of coffee, it should be sold as chicory ; 
that, if sausage-eaters will be dogmatic in their tastes, the sausages 
should be sold under their right appellation; and that, if the community 
like to drink ‘Thames wash, it should be classed under the head of 
Sewer’s Rate, instead of Water Rate. 





STANZAS ON THE INCOME-TAX QUESTION. 


To the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER and others. 


Au! why inquiry wouldst thou shirk 
On Industry’s unjust taxation ? 
Wherefore so anxious, Woop, to burke 
The Income-Tax investigation ? 
That tax, which, under Schedule D., 
Is so atrocious an infliction, 
That—if we can’t evade it—we 
All pay it with a malediction. 


And Guiapstong, CarpwELL, Herries, GRAWAM, 
Oh! tell a class that claims your pity, 
On what account, in Goodness’ name, 
You will not serve on Hume’s Committee ? 
Sure you, at least, Sir James, might try, 
If equal justice can’t be meted, 
To let us “ know the reason why” 
We must continue to be cheated. 


What, are there, men of property, 

You who have fixed the tax on Income, 
Facts which you’re not inclined to see 

And therefore are resolved to blink *em ? 
Think you the inquest would declare 

The simple truth to all beholders, 
The burden which you ought to bear, 

That you have clapp’d on others’ shoulders ? 








A CHEERFUL DWELLING. 


Many persons entertain curious notions of cheerfulness. A house- 
agent advertises in the Zimes a “cheerful Dwelling,” which of all 
cheerful places is situate in Newgate Street. Now the cheerfulness of 
Newgate Street must be on a par with that of Greenwich Fair on a 
Whit- or rather a Wet- Monday. The prospect of the Old Bailey from 
the drawing-room windows must be most delightfui to the mind that is | 
fond of cheerful associations! But we imagiae, after all, that the cheer- 
fulness must be especially intended for the ciass of Lonp Tom Nopprgs, 
who are fond of capital punishments. The sight of an execution is, we 
know, to them a capital joke, and possesses charms which the same 

ersons would in vain look for on the Surrey Hills, or any other standing 
eature of cheerfulness in lodging advertisements. Viewed in this light,a 


d| balcony in Newgate Street must rank higher than the Hanging Gardens 


of Babylon, and could only be equalled in cheerfulness by the banks of 
the South-Western Railway when an express-train of prize-fighters is 
dodging up and down the line all day in search of a retired spot where 
they can establish a “ pretty little mill? On a Monday especially, with 
the Gibbet standing out boldly in the + pay there can be no place 
out of the Agapemone half so “cheerful” as Newgate Street. We 
wonder what the rent is ? 
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THE PICK LOCK QUESTION. 


NDOUBTEDLY, ingenuity and science are 
all very well, but we do not like to 
see them taking the direction of skill 
in housebreaking. Messrs. Braman 
anp Cubs are inviting all the world 
to pick—and choose—their Locks ; 
and as art always invites imitation, 
we have no doubt that the taste for 
lock-picking—which is already quite 
common enough—will extend among 
a class where perfection in the opera- 
tion is not at all to bedesired. It is 
said that an American gentleman is 
now in towr for the purpose of pick- 
ing Mr. Buaman’s celebrated Picca- 
dilly Lock, and we have good autho- 
rity for stating, that several less 
respectable individuals are also now 
“in town” for lock-picking purposes. 
Among the arrivals by the railway 
last week was Buz Downey, the 
celebrated Lancashire cracksman, 
who purposes a series of experiments 

_ _onall sorts of locks during the pre- 

sent season; while all the principal Metropolitan artists in the same 

line are, of course, upon their metal—that is to say, upon the metal 
of the locksmiths. _ 

As lock-picking is now being cultivated as a science, we begin 
to fear that the ey may hesitate to interfere, when they see an 
individual engaged in an ingenious operation on a street-door; and 
who, if interrupted by the force, may protest against any obstruction 
being thrown in the way of an artistic experiment. Juries may hesitate 
to commit, and judges may be reluctant to sentence, an individual who, 
having been taken in the act of picking a lock and entering a house, may 
plead that they were worked up by the pick-lock controversy now going 
on in the newspapers, to try their own hands at an achievement, which, 
from the high characters of the persons engaged in it, ought to 
thoroughly respectable. To be found with skeleton keys in one’s pos- 
session has, hitherto, been deemed an offence; but those implements 
may, henceforth, be quite as characteristic of the man of science as 
of the housebreaker. 





A VOICE FROM THE JEWEL CAGE IN THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 
“Mr, Puncu, 


_ “Srones are allowed to cry out, on great provocation. As 
a precious stone, I avail myself of that privilege. The French have an 
opera called Les Diamans de la Couronne ; and some persons, whether 
or not, after the too common fashion of English dramatists, in imitation 
of their neighbours, I do not. know, have been getting up a farce which 
may be entitled Zhe Crown Diamonds, Of this facetious production I 
find myself made the hero, to my great annoyance. Some get up one 
fine morning and find themselves famous. The other day, I rose from 
out my safe, and discovered myself to have lost my reputation; I, who 
till lately was the cynosure of all the brightest eyes in the Exhibition, 
am now a mark for the finger of scorn. ft is said aloud, in my hearing, 
that I am a hoax, a hum, no Mountain of Light, but a lump of glass— 
punsters call me a transparent imposture. After having passed from 
throne to throne, from dynasty to dynasty, unsullied for a moment by 
the breath of suspicion, to have my pretensions called in question by 
the populace in Hyde Park, is too much. I fondly hoped I had taken 
the shine out of the prerogative of merc itself, and was regularly 
installed as the ee jewel of the British Crown. 

“I was grievously treated in my cutting, for which I was avenged ; 
but, alas! for European justice, there is nobody to be impaled, or 
hanged, or even beheaded, for inflicting on me this unkindest cut of all. 
Steps, it is true, are to be taken to vindicate my good name, which is 
the immediate jewel of my soul—or essence as agem. I am to 
lighted up with gas, in order that my coruscations may proclaim me to 
be veritable crystallised carbon. This is treating me with indignity, 
Mr. Punch; no meaner radiance than the flashes of your wit can 
I allow to be worthy to illuminate 





“Tue Kou-1-Noor. 


“P.S. Would you believe it? I have just been termed, by a grinnin 
wretch, the Kabee of Diamonds.” -_— ’ “ 


Charles the Second’s Ball. 


HistortcaL CHARACTER FoR CARDINAL WisEmMaN.—The Great 
Plague of London. 











THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN TO HIS FLOCK. 
A Ballad of the Exhibition, founded on (very creditable) Fact. 
See the Times of June 13th. 
Tune.—“ Gee ho, Dobbin.” 


Come, put on the best gown, and the cleanest smock frock, 
And we ’!l make an excursion, both Parson and Flock ; 
A day of your labour each master will spare, 
And we’!! go up together to see the World’s Fair— 
Lads and lasses, 
Labouring classes, 
You, my good folks, its enjoyment shall share. 


One-and-sixpence apiece will be all you’ve to pay, 
Your wealthier neighbours the rest will defray ; 
You ’ve saved up the money, I’m happy to hear, 
By giving up smoking, and guzzle, and beer. 
All so steady ; 
You’ve the “ ready,” 
Stored for the Show of this wonderful year. 


By the train in the morning, hetimes, we ’ll take flight, 
And return the same way to the village ere night ; 
For we now rather faster are able to go 
Than your forefathers’ pace, on the turnpike, so slow; 
Forced to drag on, 
By their waggon, 
Whistling, and crying Gee up! and Gee oh! 


From hedging and ditching they never could budge, 
And all their lives long they did nothing but drudge 
At the tail of the plough, or the side of the cart ; 
But you ’ll visit the great Crystal Palace of Art,— 
View its treasures, 
Taste its pleasures, 
Charming the eye and expanding the heart. 


Some foreigners there you may happen to note, 
Looking each with his beard like an old Billy-goat ; 
We shall learn from the strangers, whose works we’re to view, 
And our friends with the beards we shall teach something too, 
Man and Master, 
Flock and Pastor, 
Farmer and Ploughman; your Parson and you. 


The lesson they ’Il learn will be taught by the sight 
How, on true social principles, Britons unite,— 
Where the rich help the poor, and all make common cause, 
They will see there is no need of Communist laws. 
Best of preaching 
Is the teaching 
Showing the wherefore, and why, and because. 


And, my brethren in sables and lily-white stocks, 
I believe, if we all gain the hearts of our flocks, 
That the Pops, or the Deuce, we may safely defy ; 
So—although it is latish—let all of us try. 
Thus beginning, 
Affections winning, 
Our reward is sure—somewhere, at least—by-and-by. 


THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


WE are happy to be able to record an extraordinary instance of 
liberality on the part of Mr. Dunvp, who seems to have entered com- 
pletely into the current of benevolence that hz had its source in the 
Great Exhibition. Having heard that employers generally are enabling 
those in their service to visit the Crystal Palace, Mr. Dunvr called for 
his laundress’s account up to quarter-day last, and finding a balance 
due to her of ten pounds three, he liberally paid off the odd shillings— 
as an instalment—to enable her to visit the Great Exhibition. 

Mr. Brieriess has in view a financial operation of some intricacy, 
that will allow him to give his clerk the advantage of seeing the World’s 
Fair in aday or two. It would be premature, perhaps, to explain the 
nature of the arrangement proposed, but we can say with confidence that 
it will be on the basis of mutual accommodation. Mr. Briervess, fol- 
lowing the example of the Government with regard to colonial Judges, 
who during leave of absence forfeit half their salaries, will sibly call 
upon his clerk to forfeit half his week’s salary during a week’s holiday, 
which will place half-a-crown at the disposal of Mr. Briertess. Out 
of this fund the learned gentleman will call upon his clerk to hand over 
one shilling only in ready cash, leaving him one-and-sixpence for himself, 
which will enable him to spend a day at the Crystal Palace. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LOG OF H.M.S. “PRINCE 
OF WALES.” 
(Flag Ship on the Serpentine Station.) 


Tue Gallant Apmrrat Bensow Hazy continues still in excellent 
health. His nautical operations have been pursued with extraordinary 
activity. He recently invited several officers of his own standing to 
inspect the Fleet under his command. There assembled on the 
interesting occasion, HicsBy, Lyer DE Mating, Ransrorp Grice, &c. 
Soon after their arrival, a signal was made for the fleet to weigh and 
stand towards Knightsbridge. The Prince of Wales took the lead, 
and was followed in line by the various punts and dingeys of the 
squadron. At 11.15 the signal was made by ApMiraL Hazy to “ tack 
together.” In performing this manceuvre, however, the punt Snod 
missed stays, and falling athwart the bows of the dingey Ludéer, 
carried away her jib-boom. Here arose (says our own correspondent) 
“ascene of indescribable confusion.” Of course, he goes on to describe 
it, accordingly; but all we gather from his account is, that there was 
a general scene of “backing” and “hauling;” that something was 
“carried away,” which does not appear to have been brought back 
again; that one vessel “wore, to take the strain off her fore-mast, 
having lost_her bobstays;” with other particulars only suited to boat- 
swains, and the learned civilians of the Admiralty Court. ADMIRAL 
Hazy severely reprimanded everybody concerned; and soon after the 
fleet came to an anchor, and the Admiral and his friends went to lunch. 

It would be in vain to conceal that this great and good officer, how- 
ever, was not long in his command before he wanted to go on shore. 
At first stern sentiments of duty kept him on the bosom of the 
Serpentine, which bounded beneath him “like a” certain animal “ that 
knows its rider,” as Byron says. Presently, he began to find that duty 
required him to visit land. Circumstances didn’t render it at all 
necessary that he should fire on anybody, as he had first anticipated. 
For some time, he dosed at night, in imitation of Co.LINewoop, on a 
carronade slide; but this enthusiasm wore away (to say nothing of his 

etot’s doing the same from the effects of it), and he began to ensconce 

imself snugly in his berth. At his first visit to the shore, he was 
leased to express himself highly — with the Crystal Palace. 

e was induced to visit “ Malta” by old associations; and, curiously 
enough, the particular old association, known as Paoto anp TIck1o, 
a firm in Strada Detto, met the t officer wandering there. ‘The 
eye which had never quailed in battle was here, for an instant, dis- 
composed; but he soon, we understand, “recovered ;” which Mzssrs. 
P. and T., however, have not yet succeeded in doing. 


Since the above was written, we have received an account of a Court 
Martial which was held on the captain and officers of H.M. Punt 
Snob, for the loss of that vessel in a gale of wind on the coast of 
Kensington. She struck about 10p.m. It was a subject of inquiry 
whether the lead had been kept poing.. The Court met on board the 
Prince of Wales, with all due formalities, each member wearing his 
largest cocked hat. A four-pounder was fired (at a cost of fourpence), 
at 8 a.m., and a Union Jack hoisted at the peak. It appeared from the 
evidence that there was nobody in the chains at the time the vessel 
grounded; that the captain and master were of opinion that the vessel 
was then in deep water, and acted accordingly ; while the Admiralty 
charts distinctly announced “deep water, dead dogs, and old hats,” 
as descriptive of the spot. One witness was of opinion that the 
accideut was attributable to the captain’s having mistaken the light 
from the bull’s eye of a policeman for the well-known red light of 
Knightsbridge Point. This witness, however, going against high 
functionaries, was warned to be “ very careful,” and soon contradicted 

i accordi naly. Soon after (in conformity with naval precedents) 
the captain and master were “honourably acquitted,” while the 
inferiors generally were severely reprimanded. 








Premium on Imposition. 


Omrrrine the sapveatti heading of “Singular Infatuation,” the 
Times announced the other day that 

“ The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has received from ‘ H. J.’ the first halves of 
Bank notes for £50 and £20 due for Income-Tax.” 

_It may be all very well to pay the Cuancetor or THE ExcHEQuEeR 
his due; but all other creditors should be satisfied first. Every person 
liable to Income-Tax owes a debt to the public, which is, to pay no 
more of that monstrous impost than he is forced to pay, until its in- 
equalities have been adjusted, or at least till Ministers have made that 
inquiry as to the possibility of such adjustment which they are trying 
to shirk. ‘To send the CHANCELLOR or THE ExcuEeQueEr the halves of 
Bank notes for {£70 due for Income-Tax, is, at this juncture, to en- 
courage him in the attempt to stifle the investigation. 








ODALISQUES IN THE WEST. 


hip Ust now there is a revolution taking 





IW place in America—which is, certainly, 
|| more pleasant to contemplate than that 

of the revolving pistol, so frequent in 
the model republic. The change con- 
sists in the adoption of Eastern Insti- 
tutions; not, however, in politics, but 
with respect to costume, and only as 
regards the ladies. We understand that 
the beauties of Washington and New 
York, discarding all and sundry frocks, 
gowns, furbelows, flounces, and all other 
parts of dress to those garments, adorn- 
ments, and decorations appertaining, 
have taken to go about in green and 
scarlet vests, muslin trousers, jewelled 
anklets, and embroidered buskins, as 
commonly worn by the ladies of Con- 
stantinople. It has been suggested that 
) perhaps this Mahometan fashion of em- 
belishing the outward woman will be 
followed by the adoption of a correspond- 
a by JonaTHan himself. 

ancy can readily depict that gentle- 
| man enjoying his favourite weed after 
Ni! the Oriental fashion, both as to pipe 
»" and habiliments ; and the legs doubled 
under the body would certainly look 
better than the heels onthe table. But 
should Mr. JonatHan turn Turk, the 
American ladies must be prepared to 
submit to the consequence of taking to Turkish trousers; which, 
considered as female wear, are by no means the tokens of woman’s 
ascendancy that nether garments are supposed to be in Occidental 
families. They will find themselves to have been geese in adopting 
Turkey’s fashions, if he, to carry out the notion im genuine style, 
should legalise polygamy, and incarcerate his wives in a seraglio. 





Nursery Rhymes for Wood. 


Cuicory, Chicory, dock. 

The Grocer took in stock, 
Hawthorn and sloe, 
Plantation, Pekoe, 

Souchong and Mocha mock. 








STATE OF FARMS FOR MAY. 
(From “ Punch's” own Protectionist Reporter.) 


THRovGHOT the length, and breadth, and depth of the land, farms 
are every day being thrown up: cast back to the hands of the bewil- 
dered landlords. 

In Surrey, last week, a wild pigeon’s nest was taken in the deserted 
chimney of a farm-house that had been in the same family for two 
centuries. 

The white owl has, in more than half-a-dozen instances, been heard 
hooting from the cupboards and pantries of deserted homesteads. 

_ A hare, with a litter of ten leverets, was a few days since discovered 
in the kitchen range of a farm-house in Sussex. 

Nothing is now more common than to find foxes on the hearth-stones 
of bankrupt, houseless yeomen; whilst more than one pole-cat has been 
scented in what was once the smiling and abundant dairy of the British 
milkmaid, 

In one morning’s ride not less than twenty farms were counted by 
the present writer as in the undisturbed possession of gipsies and 
trampers. 

Nothing can equal the aspect of desolation throughout the country. 
A few enthusiasts, in the insane endeavcur to compete with the 
foreigner, have laid a few acres under cultivation; but the general 
appearance of the land is that of weeds—weeds—weeds. 

here the corn was wont to spring, there is now couch-grass—where 
barley would begin blithely to bristle, chickweed and groundsel usurp 
the ground—where oats would promise to wave, the insidious dandelion 
threatens to over-run the soil. 

Should any beneficial change oceur—though it would be worse than 
madness, it would be treason to hold out any hope of improvement— 
it will with gladness be recorded by your present reporter; who may 
confidentially state, that no less than five hundred farmers with their 


families may, in the course of the summer, be expected to be “ spoken 





ee MetHop or Dyine ror Love.—Tuming Red Hair into 


with ” in their way from England to America. 
Can Mr. ConpeN sleep of nights? Can Lorp Jouwn slumber? 
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JOHN BULL 


AT THE FOUNTAIN IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Wits a mixture of pain 


and pleasure, Punch read in | 


the Zimes, that the country 
folk who visited the Exhibi- 
tion on Whit-Monday, hav- 
ing carried provisions with 
them, were seen in various 
parts of the building taking 
their food out of their 
baskets, eating it with avi- 
dity, and washing it down 
with copious draughts of 
water from the nearest foun- 
tain. ‘This half-and-half feel- 
ing in the mind of Punch 
is excited by the reflection 
that whilst enjoying their 
solid cheer, the good ople 
had nothing to drink but 
water. Could not the foun- 
tains be made to run beer ? 
The Exhibition is abun- 
dantly paying, and might 
will defray the expenses of 
laying down mains to some 
of the principal breweries, 





On nis ReTuRN FROM TITE RAcgEs, HE ASSURES HIS Man 








Mr. Br—ces (We suppress the Gentleman’s name for obvious reasons) THINKS 
HE WILL Go TO Hampron Races. 
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which would make the thou. | 
sand and one triumphs of | 
British Industry in 1851 a 
thousand and two. 

To consult different tastes, 
let there be a supply of as 
many varieties of malt liquor 
as there are fountains. Only 
let the largest fountain play 
the prime of beer—of course 
Barciay and PERKINs’s— 
| which is the one thing want- 
| ing to complete the entirety 
}of the Exhibition. Punch 
| would add the suggestion 
| that this principal fountain 
{should be dedicated to 
| PR1IncE ALBERT, who per- 
| haps would not mind stand- 
jing the liquor requisite for 
|its supply. Some alteration 
in its design and construc- 
| tion would be advisable—it 
| might be supported, for in- 
| stance, by figures of Bar- 
CLAY and PERKINS’s dray- 
men. Were this liberal pro- 
posal carried out, the great 
World’s Fair would go down 
to Posterity stamped as the 
XXX Exhibition of 1851. 
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CARRIED HIM BETTER. HE ALSO TELLS HIM TO MAKE THE MARE QUITE “COMF-ABLE,” AND TO BE “VERY CAREF-L OF HISH CANDLE” 


BECAUSE THERE’S SO MUCH STRAW ABOUT! 








Irish Progress. 

Mr. Reynotps is always moving that the Chairman should report 
progress on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. The Chairman would be hap 
to oblige the honourable gentleman if he could, no doubt 


But the but also one of assault and 


His Last Joke. 
Mr. Brizrress recommends the gentlemen who were pelted on the 


battery. 





| 
THAT HE’S A MOST “EKSHELLENT SERVANT”’—THAT THE MARE NEVER 


oy | Derby Day with eggs and flour, not only to_bring an action for assault, 
He contends, that as eggs | 


Member for Dublin has—for a Liberal—peculiar notions about progress. | and flour make batter, so an assault committed with such materials, 


His “progress” is that sort of advancement which is promoted by | must clearly be one of 
Popery—and exemplified in Ireland. | 


opinion. 


assault and battery. We decline offering an 
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DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN 
be Placed in the Transept on the Shilling 












































ArrscTine Sacrifice, 156 

Airy Nothing (An), 107 

Alarmist’s Dream (The), 245 

Aldermen in Omnibuses, 186 

All going to the Dogs, 131 

“ Allin the Downs,” 55 

America in Crystal, 209 

American Contributions to the Great 
Exhibition, 218 

Another Blow against the Hat, 19 

Another Mad Bull, 42 

Another Miracle, 17 

Another Rival to the Great Exhibition, 133 

Antiquity of Electro-Biology (The), 217 

Appeal of the Scavenger (An), 30 

“* Apropos de Bottes,” 195 

Arcadia in Smithfield, 54 

Arch Waggery, 79 

Articles of British Industry intended for 
the Great Exhibition, 143 

At Last, 92 

Ba.uap for Old-fashioned Farmers, 212 

Ballad of John Bull (The), 102 

Bashawed Lobster (A), 106 

Batch of Proofs, 23 

Beech Leaf Tea, 246 

Before and After, 245 

Best of all Law Books (The), 52 

ae Possible Proof of Civilisation (The), 


Bit of a Teaser (A), 233 

Bloomer (A), 220 

Bradshaw Out-Bracshawed, 225 

Bray from Smithfield (A), 161 

Briefless at the Crystal Palace, 245 

British and Foreign Toleration, 231 

British Banker Abroad (The), 97 

British Broom Girls (The), 222 

British Lion and the French Socialists, 
157 

Brunswick in a Balloon, 106 

Bull and the Scarlet Stockings (The), 243 

Buttermilk from Limerick, 24 

CasMan on Locai Self-Government (A), 


242 

Cambridge Lyric (A), 151 

Catastrophe of 1851, 198 

Cause of the Fire in the House of Com- 
mons, 61 

Caxton’s Ghost to Dr. Milman, 162 

Chancery for the Many, 151 

Change of Entertainment at the Mansion 
House, 251 

Charlies the Second Ball (The), 221 

Cheerful Dwelling (A), 253 

Chicory and Chicanery, 253 

Chicory b artes 
(The), 1 

Christian = (A)—His Cross and Lu- 
cifer Box, 156 

Christmas Festivities, 2 

Christmas in the Minories, 10 

Church Rats, 184 

Claims of St. Barnabas's Piper (The), 112 

Clowns of Quality, 4 

“Club Snoring,” 161 

Coffee- House of Commons (The), 251 

Cold Water Care for Vagrants, i33 

Colour of the Mediterranean, 229 

Commercial Travellers’ New Tariff, 61 

Complaint of the Cisterr (The), 49 

Complaints of Thin-Skinned People 

(The), 90 


Morality 








Compromise with the Vatican (A), 54 

Contract for Muffins, 21 

Conversation Books for 1851, 32 

Conversations in Chinese, 232 

Cork Horses, 161 

Country Clergyman to his Fiock (The), 
254 


Criminal Christians, 246 

Crochet for Ladies, 11 

Crumbs of Comfort, 92 

Crusaders of St. Ignatius (The), 158 

Crystal Palace—A National Reflection 
(The), 111 

Curious Contradictions, 184 

Curious Diary (A), 161 

Curious Phenomenon in the Hair, 61 

Customs of the Custom-House, 147 

DaNGEROvs Lights, 55 

Dash our Wig, 4 

Day after the Revel (The), 9 

Dead Lion and the Live Protectionists, 
233 

Deaf as a Government Post, 250 

Delicate Case (A), &9 

Dialogue on Wines (A), 137 

Diamond Dialogues, 244 

Did St. Paul’s Clock ever Strike Thir- 
teen? 61 

Disagreeables of the Season, 4 

Distinguished Light of the ‘Established 
Church, 124 

Distress on Wheels, 73 

Dodge for Downing Street (A), 137 

Doggrel on Duelling, 7 

Don’t Believe it unless you like, 73 

Don’t Sleep upon it, 249 

Dove Trap (The), 134 

Downing Street College, 166 

Downing Street Pump Water, 243 

Dragon of St. Paul’s (The), 142 

Dramas for Every-Day Life, 8, 17, 29, 159 

Dramatic Appeal (A), 223 

Duality of the (Protectionist) Mind, 189 

Dull Metall’d Razor (The), 4 

Dying on the Floor, 33 

E.ectro-BioLtocy, or the Last New 
Fudge, 154 

English French and —— English, 18% 

Epithalamium (An), | 

Essex Calves Bhategt, ret 

Ex.-actors of Drury Lane (The), 234 

Extraordinary Protestant Deiusions, 156 

Extreme Delicacy of Feeling. 144 

Every Lady her own Housemaid, 229 

FALL of Smithfield—An Elegie, 172 

Fallacies of the Female Faculty, 8, 10 

Fallacies of the Male Faculty, 22 

Family Ministries, 151 

‘* Fareis Foul,” or the Cabman’s Lament, 


229 
Fault evidently on the Surface (A), 49 
Feast of the Humming-Birds (The), 229 
Few Despairing Questions (A), 220 
Fewest Words not Soonest Mended, 147 
File to Smooth Asperities (A), 82 
Fine Opening for a Novelist (A), 43 
First Attempt of a Punning Youth (The), 
42 
Flower for the Farmer, 224 
Food for Comment, 123 
Forbidden Fruit of St. Andrew’s, 50 
Force of Example (The), 254 
Foreign Invasion of Exeter Arcade, 176 








Foreigner’s Notion of the Window-Tax 
10 


, 

Fogy’s Happy New Year, 13 

Formation of the Earth, 145 

French Conspiration, 146 

Frogversazione at the Mansion House, 
(The), 250 

From Rome to Belgravia, 73 

From the ‘‘ Own Correspondent” of the 
Moniteur des Boulevards, 93 

G. F. Youne’s Night Thoughts, 43 

G. Muntz, M.P., on Blackguardism, 2 

Gems of Parliamentary Eloquence, 74 

General Warranted to Lather Well (A), 
234 

Genteel View of the Papal Aggression, 37 

Gentlemen from the Egg, 249 

Geographical Guide for the Foreign 
Visitors in 1851 (A), 42 

Geometry of High Life, 244 

Glory of Gunpowder (The), 239 

Glut of Dioramas (A), 39 

Gossip of the Crisis, 193 

Great (Expected) Season (The), 30 

Great Rival to the Great Exhibition, 124 

Groan from the New Forest, 8 

Groans of Wren’s Ghost (The), 62 

Gulls of the Globules (The), 242 

Gutta Percha Hats, 177 

H. BAILLIE, 127 

Ha! Ha! I am not Mad, 212 

Ha! Say’st thou, Caitiff! 143 

Handles for Jokes, 218 

** Harper Cries, ’Tis Time,” 126 

He would be Beaten, 118 

Hebrews Amongst the L ‘rds. 196 

Henpecked Husband’s Best Friend (The), 
22 


Henry Good Again, 113 
High Jinks in the Eternal City, 39 
Hint for the American Non- Exhibitors, 


24 

Hnt in Wax (A), 239 

Hippodrome. A Lay of Kensington (The), 
210 

His Eminence Fighting with Punch, 22 

Historical Parallels, 250 

Hit him, He’s got no Friends, 94 

Hocus Pocus Reform, 153 

Holy Chairs to Mend, 33 

Holy See-dom (The), 50 

Hommopathy, 241 

Hooded Raven (The), 131 

Hope for Leicester Square (A), 74 

Hospital that Beats Bedlam, 197 

House of Call for Beaux, (A), 185 

How to Find Plenty of Room in a 
Crowded Omnibus, 103 

How to make a Summer, 239 

How to Obtain a Character, 147 

How we Hunted the Priace, 222 

Humble Petition of the Oxen, Cows, 
Calves, Pigs, and Sheep (The), 106 

Hurrah for Austria! 86 

Ir not: Why not? 135 

Ignatius in Liverpool, 14 

Income Tax (The), 191 

Incomings and Shortcomings, 138 

Index in Petticoats (An), 79 

Interesting Meeting, 225 

lo Bacche, 131 

Irish Progress, 256 

Is he not a Man and a Brother? 163 

















It never Rains but it Pours, 186 

Jaroon of Gentility not New, 97 

Jewel of a King (A), 234 

John Bull at the Fountain of the Crystal 
Palace, 256 

John Bull Beaten, 115 

Jumping for Revenue, 85 

Juries of Gentlemen for Gentlemen of 
the Jury, 32 

Kitcuen Range of Art (The), 55 

Koh i noor, a Real Mountain of Light 
(The), 165 

Lasour and the Rich, 80, 84 

Lady Fan and Cardinal Crozier, 31 

Lady’s Reason for Liking the Exhibition 
(A), 212 

Lament of Sibthorp (The), 188 

Lament of the Hippopotamus, 226 

Language of Music (The), 175 

Late Lamented Party (A), 97 

Latest Literary News, 34 

Laugh Behind the Scenes (The), 176 

Leaves from the Log of H.M.S, “ The 
Prince of Wales,’’ 234 

Legal M ovements, 112 

Legislati- Phobia. 117 

** Lend me your Ears,”’ 240 

Libel Dodge (The), 85 

Libels by the Bushel, 229 

Liberty Hall at Freemason’s Tavern, 117 

Light French Wine, 61 

Lights and Shadows of Taxation, 42 

L’nes Written in a Lawyer’s Office, 144 

List ! oh List!” 221 

Literature under Ground, 43 

Lobsters. A Fable (The), 20 

London Floor-iculture, 50 

London with a Clean Front on, 83 

Loose Grounds for Complaint, 41 

Lord John Cinderella, 108 

Lords of the Commons, 121 

Ludgate Hill—a Mystery, 8 

M. VatoutT’s Day at the Derby, 217 

Macready’s Farewell, 82 

Main Chance (The), 240 

Man who Never Loses (The), 19 

Marble Arch (The), 148 

Marvellous Shilling (The), 241 

Matrimonial Poison, 220 

May-Day in London, according to Jona- 
than, 192 

May Queen (The), 183 

Medizeva! M ller (A), 151 

Merchant Tailors’ Swans (The), 163 

** Mere Form (A),”’ 54 

Mice of 3cotland—A Panic (The), 41 

Milk and Water Punch, 14 

Mineral Manure, 79 

Minister Puzzled (The), 59 

Minister W thout Arms (The), 101 

Ministerial Barcaro'e (A), 121 

Ministerial Crisis (The), 98 

Ministerial Managers (‘The), 113 

Ministerial Measures, 127 

Ministerial Movements, 94 

Mr. Briggs Rides his Match, 162 

Mr. Gobemouche’s Authentic Account of 
the Exhibition, 198 

Mr. Malony’s Account of the Crystal 
Palace, 171 

Mr. Punch’s Counter at the Exhibition, 


186 
Mr. Punch’s Poem on Political Crisis, 97 
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Mrs. Baker’s Second Floor, 183 
Modern Beggar’s Petition (The), 40 
Modest Irishman (A), 107 

Monster Testimonials, 103 

Morals of the Great Exhibition, 233 
More About Hats, 38 

More Nuts for Ministerial Crackers, 138 
More Political Capital, 83 
Mountain and the Mouse (The), 107 
Music of the Mattresses, 9 
Musicians Playing on Words, 223 
Mystery of “‘ Clo” (The), 19 
Naxgp Untruth, 220 

Napier on a Broomstick, 114 

New Foot Regiment (The), 165 
New Panorama, 89 

New Use of the Globe (A), 103 
New Views of Diplomacy, 103 
Newdegate on Nunneries, 209 

No Business of Ours, 125 

No Medal without a Reverse, 124 
No News from Paris, 53 

No Small Thanks to Barry, 62 
None so Blind as those who will not See, 


40 

“* Not allowed to be drunk on the Pre- 
mises,”’ 86 

Notes from the Diary of a (Too) Late 
Barrister, 111, 134, 143, 173 

Nursery Tale for Novices (A), 138 

Nursery Rhymes for Wood, 255 

Orrictay Year (The), 162 

Odalisque in the West, 255 

Oh, Poor Farmers! 249 

“Oh! what have they done with the 
Row?” 196 

Old Brilliant Set Anew (An), 137 

Omnibus Dialogues, 12 

= —_— Head Orreries Accumulate, 


Only Party Left (The), 124 

On) poe Free from Adulteration (The), 
17 

Open House at the Crystal Palace, 43 

Operatic Campaign (The), 128 

Orchestra of Ail Nations (The), 11 

Original Agapemone (The), 184 

Our Colonei’s Corner. 167 

Our Golden Opportunities, 7 

Our Number of All Nations, 187 

Parapiss in Hyde Park, 225 

Partiamentary Obstructions, 9 

Paved with Good Intentions, 74 

Passage of the Haymarket Pit (The), 51 

Peerage of Nature (The), 168 

*“* PermanentHappiness "’ at Discount ,250 

Persecution and Panch in 1851, 81 

Physic for All Nations, 75 

Pick Lock Question (The), 254 

Pigeons, 56 





Pilgrims to Rome (The), 230 

Plan for a Prize Novel (A), 75 

Playgoer Puzzled (The), 37 

Playing at Chancery, 21 

Plea for a Libelled Individual (A), 51 

Poison in the Papers, 161 

Police Case (A), 44 

Police Case Extraordinary, 148 

Political Bias, 20 

“* Poor Creature the Pope ”’ (That), 162 

Poor Man’s Interest in the Great Exhibi- 
tion (The), 82 

Poorest Platitudes (The), 154 

Pope, or a Jew’s Ribs (The), 118 

Popery end Progress, 154 

Pope’s Bells in England (The), 12 

Pope’s Brief Authority (The), 235 

Postman of the Waves (The), 236 

Pot-luck for Lord Stanley, 153 

Potage 2 /a Cardinal, 28 

Pretty Scale of Prices (A), 145 

Pretty Tune for a Romish Organ (A), 145 

Premium on Imposition, 255 

Protection for Housewives, 81 

Protection in Crayon, 212 

Prototype of a Certain Person, 12! 

Pun for the Great Exhibition (A), 197 

Pan’s a Pan for a’ that (A), 234 

Punch Among the Painters, 219 

Punch and the Vegetarians, 101 

Puoch at the Play, 126 

Punch on Cricket.—Introduction, 249 

Punch’s Imaginary Conversations, 241 

Punch’s Own (Kensington) Railway, 123 

Punch's Own Report of the Opening of 
the Great Exhibition, 190 

Punch’s Popish Relics, 84 

Punch’s Sermons to Tradesmen, 3, 12, 27 

“* Put out the Light! and then—,” 10, 55 

QugESTIONABLE Zanies, 34 

Quite a Toss-up between Life and Death, 
10 

Ratctway Line Eograving (A), 103 

Rather Too Bad, 92 

Real Oldest Inhabitant (The), 37 

Really Alarming Sacrifice (A), 197 

** Reason Why (The),”’ 81 

Reflections in a Bright Shoe, 166 

Rejected Conundrum (A), 220 

Religion for Servants, 83 

Remarkable Discovery in Chemistry, 123 

Removal of the Bribery Market, 167 

Report of the Insanitary Commissioners, 


gl 
Rev. Hagh Stowell on Punch, 101 
Reward of the Pen, 20 
Richmond Trip (A), 197 
Rising Statesmen, 103 


Rochfort Clarke's ‘‘ Sermons in Stones,” | 


224 
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Rochefoucauldiana, 209 

Romance of Childe Johnson in pursuit of 
a Patent, 1 

Rotation of the Earth (The), 191 

Royal Bacon (without any Gammon), 186 

Sarnts of Old (The), 122 

Save us from Our Friends, 128 

Scene from a Puseyite Hamlet, 239 

Scenes from the Life of an (Ex) Unpro- 
tected Female, 136, 177 

Scouring a Sovereign, 196 

Season for Fairy Land (The), 147 

Select Circus (A), 220 

Sense of being Married (The), 12 

Serious Music, 163 

Sermons in London Stones, 56 

Servants’ Guide to Newgate (The), 7 

Servants’ Hall (The), 73 

Shilling Days at the Crystal Exhibi ion 
(The), 240 

Short Story for Sir R. Peel (A), 245 

Sir Griffyn de Gules, 85 

Sir Harry Smith’s Brass Nob, 174 

Silence, Pray, Silence, for a Joke, 133 

Slandered Church in Tuscany, 252 

Slap in the Face from Brougham (A', 152 

Sleep (not) at Will, 245 

Slow and Sewer, 52 

Smelling a Joke, 83 

Smithfield As it is to Be, 76 

Some People never know when they have 
had enough, 135 

Sonnet Scratched on a Window Pane up 
a Court, l4 

Soyer’s Ommelette 2 /a Presse, 2:8 

Spiritual Tailors, 152 

St. Paul’s Sum (A), 128 

State Catechism, 163 

State of Farms for May, 255 

Strange Man just Discovered in Germany 
(A), 155 

Street Sports and Pastimes, 107 

S'reet Stoppers (The), 91 

Strictly Irish View (A), 7 74 

Sunday Morning’s Concerts, 211 

Superior Pian fora New Government, 127 

Surest Abolition of War (The), 225 

Syr Roger Guzzledowne, 235 

TAKING the Veil, 132 

Tallow in the City, 111 

Teetotal Hopes, 54 

fell it to the Horse Marines, 157 

Temptation. A Melo-drama, 28 

| Throwing his Advice in the Streets, 21 

| To Mon. Soyer, 233 
To the Baker, 13 
To the Confectioner, 27 

| To the Grocer, 44 

To the Nuns of St. Pusey, 60 

| Too many Cooks! 21 
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Too Much of a Pocketful, 54 

Two Arcadias (The), 165 

Two Exhibitions in One, 232 

Two of a Trade can Never, &c., 178 

“Those who Live in Giass Houses 
Shouldn’t Throw Stones,"’ 174 

‘**Tis but Fancy’s Sketch,” 243 

Travels into the Iaterior of the Crystal 
Palace, 79 

Trifie from Sandwich, 185 

Truth is Stranger than Fiction, 191 

UmBrgtta at the Palace (The), 94 

Up with the Lark, 167 

Verv Good Generalship, 74 

Very Ridiculous, 10 

Very Wide Opening (A), 30 

Victoria Felix, 195 

Viscount Whiggington’s Recal, 52 

Vision of the New Year (A), 11 

Visions in the Crystal, 188 

Voice from the Jewel Cage in the Crystal 
Palace (A), 254 

Waceogry in Humble Life, 121 

Welter Scott’s Kenilworth (Astley’s Edi- 
tion), 19 

Wanderer of the Crystal Palace (The), 
210 





Wanted, 144 

Wanted, a Government, 114 
Wanted, a Poet, 117 

Well, I Never! 141 

What an April Fool! 145 

What I Remarked at the Exhibition, 189 
What 'o do with the Sarplus? 106 

What will be Wanted at the Exhibition, 


178 

What’s in the Wind ? 212 

Wheel of Misfortune (The), 3 

Who shall Decide when Judges Disagree ? 
79 

Who's Who in 1851? 12 

Widdicomb’s (F.M.) Proclamation on the 
Anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
243 

Wi'd Sports of the West, 20 

William and Sarah; or, the Labours of 
Royalty, 251 

Woeful New Ballad ‘A), 113 

Wooden Budget (The), 8 

Woodman, Spare that Surplus, 83 

Word on Wines (A), 123 

Work that is Sure to go Down to Pos- 
terity (A), 14 

World Nearly Come to an End (The), 261 

Wreck of the Glass Ship, 82 

Wrongs of “‘ Pimlico” (The), 155 

Yankee Doodle in ’51, 161 

Yankee Volunteers (The), 2 

Year of Expectations (The), 104 

“* Your obedient Servant,”’ 245 
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